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REPORT  OF  THE   CHIEF 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief 


The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provision  for  continuing 
researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians  under  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  were  carried  forward  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  of  operations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary May  25,  1907. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

As  in  previous  years,  the  systematic  ethnologic  work  of 
the  Bureau  was  intrusted  mainly  to  the  regular  scientific 
staff,  which  comprises  eight  members.  This  force  is  not 
large  enough,  however,  to  give  adequate  attention  to  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  the  great  field  of  research  afforded 
by  the  hundreds  of  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  has  sought  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  a  measure  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
other  specialists  in  various  branches  of  the  ethnologic  work. 
By  this  means  it  is  able  to  extend  its  researches  in  several 
directions  at  a  comparatively  modest  outlay.  While  seeking 
to  cover  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  the  whole  range 
of  American  ethnology,  the  Bureau  has  taken  particular  care 
to  avoid  entering  upon  researches  that  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  other  agencies,  public  or  private.  The  results 
sought  by  the  Bureau  are:  (1)  Acquirement  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tribes,  their  origin,  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whites,  locations,  numbers,  capacity  for 
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civilization,  claims  to  territory,  and  their  interests  generally, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  government;  and  (2)  the  com- 
pletion of  a  systematic  and  well-rounded  record  of  the  tribes 
for  historic  and  scientific  purposes  before  their  aboriginal 
characteristics  and  culture  are  too  greatly  modified  or  are 
completely  lost. 

During  the  year  researches  were  carried  on  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ontario.  Investigations  in  the  field  were  more  than 
usually  limited  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  retaining 
nearly  all  of  the  ethnologic  force  in  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  revision  of  their  various  articles  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  and  in 
preparing  additional  articles  on  subjects  overlooked  in  the 
first  writing  or  that  are  based  on  data  recently  collected. 

The  Chief  remained  in  the  office  during  nearly  the  entire 
year,  dividing  his  time  between  administrative  duties  and 
ethnologic  investigations  and  writing.  The  completion  of 
numerous  articles  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  the  revision  of  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
the  examination  of  various  manuscripts  submitted  for  publi- 
cation, especially  claimed  his  attention.  Aside  from  these 
occupations,  his  duties  as  honorary  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the  National  Museum,  and  as 
curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  absorbed  a  portion 
of  his  time.  During  the  year  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  collections  of  the  Division  of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the 
National  Museum,  especially  to  their  classification  with  the 
view  of  removal  in  the  near  future  to  the  New  National 
Museum  Building.  In  the  same  connection  the  Chief  carried 
forward  the  preparation  of  his  Handbook  on  the  Stone 
Implements  of  Northern  America. 

In  October  the  Chief  was  called  on  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  exhibits  of  the  Institution  and  superintending 
necessary  repairs.  In  April  he  was  assigned  the  very  pleas- 
ant duty  of  visiting  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  company  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  great  collection 
of  art  works  recently  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
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tion  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer.  On  this  occasion  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  interesting  col- 
lections of  art  and  ethnology  preserved  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art. 

In  June  the  Chief  was  selected  to  represent  the  Institution 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  Americans  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  attend  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  beginning 
December  25,  1908,  and  he  began  at  once  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Congress,  the  subject  chosen 
being  "  The  Peopling  of  America' ' . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  eth- 
nologist, was  in  the  office  engaged  in  preparing  reports  on 
.her  recent  researches  in  the  field.  Her  work  at  Taos,  Santa 
Clara,  and  other  Rio  Grande  pueblos  was  not  so  well  advanced 
as  to  admit  of  final  treatment,  but  progress  was  made  in  the 
classification  and  elaboration  of  the  data  thus  far  collected. 
Principal  attention  was  given  while  in  the  office  to  the  com- 
pletion of  papers  relating  to  the  medicinal  and  food  plants 
of  the  Zuni  Indians,  the  pantheon  of  the  Zuili  religious 
system,  the  symbolism  of  Pueblo  decorative  art,  and  the 
preparation  of  wool  for  weaving  among  the  Pueblo  and 
Navaho  tribes. 

On  May  28  Mrs.  Stevenson  again  took  the  field  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  with  the  view  of  continuing  her  investigations 
among  the  Taos,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  other 
Pueblo  groups,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  she  was  able  to 
report  satisfactory  progress  in  this  work. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  the  editorial 
work  of  which  has  proved  extremely  arduous  and  difficult. 
This  work  is  in  two  parts.  Part  1,  A-M,  was  issued  from  the 
press  in  March,  1907,  and  the  edition  became  practically 
exhausted  in  a  few  months.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  the 
work  has  been  so  great  that  the  Bureau  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  supply  even  a  third  of  the  copies  requested  by  cor- 
respondents. The  quota  under  control  of  the  superintendent 
of  documents  also  was  soon  exhausted,  necessitating  the 
reprinting  of  an  edition  of  500  copies  (the  limit  allowed  by 
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law)  in  order  to  fill  the  orders  received.  The  main  body  of 
Part  2  was  in  type  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  about 
250  pages  had  been  finally  printed,  though  progress  in 
proof  reading  was  exceedingly  slow  on  account  of  the  groat 
diversity  of  the  topics  treated  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
or  of  bringing  to  date  numbers  of  articles  relating  often  to 
obscure  tribes  and  subjects.  It  is  expected  that  the  second 
part  will  be  ready  for  distribution  late  in  the  coming  autumn. 
In  the  editorial  .work  Mr.  Hodge  had  the  assistance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Nichols,  who  devoted  her  entire  time  to  the  task. 
In  addition  the  following  specialists  rendered  all  possible 
assistance  in  their  particular  fields:  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  of  the 
University  of  California;  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Syra- 
cuse; Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  jr.; 
Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Clark  University;  Mr. 
Stewart  Culin,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum;  Dr. 
Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  George  A. 
Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dunn,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States 
Navy;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of  Columbia  University; 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke, 
of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  William  R.  Gerard,  of  New  York;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Goddard,  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey;  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  Dr.  Walter  Hough 
and  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum; Dr.  William  Jones,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of  California; 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  of  Washington;  Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis,  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  O.  T.  Mason,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum;  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of  Washington; 
Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Doane  Robinson, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Historical  Society;   Mr.  Edward  Sapir, 
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of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  of  the 
Peabody  Museum;  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Bureau  for  the  valued  aid  so  gener- 
ously rendered  by  these  specialists,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  make  the  work  either  as  complete 
or  as  accurate  as  it  is. 

Throughout  the  year  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist, 
remained  in  the  office,  occupied  either  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  intended  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  or  in  preparing  answers  to  ethnologic 
inquiries  made  by  correspondents  of  the  Bureau.  His  prin- 
cipal work  for  the  Handbook  was  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
study  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population 
north  of  Mexico  prior  to  disturbance  by  the  whites.  This 
important  foundation  study  of  American  ethnology  has 
never  before  been  undertaken  in  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  the  result  proves  of  much  scientific  interest. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  frequently  advanced  on  superficial 
investigation,  the  Indians  have  not  increased  in  number  since 
their  first  contact  with  civilized  man,  but  have  decreased  by 
fully  two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths.  California  alone,  the 
most  populous  large  section  during  the  aboriginal  period, 
contained  probably  as  many  Indians  as  are  now  officially 
recognized  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  causes  of  de- 
crease in  each  geographic  section  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
chronologic  sequence  in  Mr.  Mooney's  study. 

During  the  year  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  was 
occupied  entirely  with  work  in  the  office,  principally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  languages  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
He  finished  the  analytic  dictionary  of  the  Tunica  language 
and  compiled  similar  dictionaries  of  Chitimacha,  Attacapa, 
and  Tonkawa.  All  the  extant  Comecrudo  and  Cotoname 
material,  as  well  as  the  material  pertaining  to  related  tribes 
contained  in  Fray  Bartholomew  Garcia's  Manual  para  admin- 
istrar  los  sacramentos  (Mexico,  1760),  was  similarly  arranged, 
and  in  addition  a  comparative  vocabulary  was  constructed 
which   embraces   the  last-mentioned   data   as   well   as   the 
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Karankawa  and  Tonka wa.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  another  dictionary  was  prepared,  embracing  all  the 
Biloxi  linguistic  material  collected  by  Doctor  Gatschet  and 
Mr.  J.  0.  Dorsey  in  1886,  1892,  and  1893.  The  material 
in  this  last  work  is  exceptionally  full  and  complete.  The 
Comecrudo  and  Cotoname,  the  material  extracted  from 
Garcia' s  catechism,  and  the  Biloxi,  are  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  The  languages  referred  to  above,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Natchez,  include  practically  all  of  those  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  United  States  that  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
extinction.  The  information  regarding  most  of  them  is  very 
limited,  and  in  order  that  the  precious  material  may  not  by 
any  misadventure  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  published  at 
an  early  date. 

Besides  work  strictly  linguistic,  Doctor  Swanton  had  in 
hand  a  paper  on  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
and  neighboring  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  can  not 
be  completed,  however,  until  additional  researches  among  the 
tribes  in  question  have  been  made. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  July  and  August 
largely  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  on  the  excavation 
and  repair  of  the  Casa  Grande  ruins,  Arizona,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  which  was  printed  in  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections  for  October. 

Doctor  Fewkes  was  in  the  Southwest  from  October  24, 
1907,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  From  November  to  the 
middle  of  March  he  was  in  charge  of  the  excavation  and 
repair  work  at  Casa  Grande,  for  which  there  was  available 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  season's  operations  at  Casa  Grande  began 
with  excavations  in  Compound  B,  the  Second  in  size  of  the 
great  compounds  which  form  the  Casa  Grande  group.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  rectangular  area  inclosed  by  a  massive 
wall;  within  this  are  many  buildings,  the  majority  of  which 
were  once  used  for  ceremonial  and  communal  purposes.  On 
excavation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  two  great  pyramids 
in  Compound  B  are  terraced  and  that  they  contain  seven 
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distinct  floors.  The  remains  of  small  fragile-walled  houses 
resembling;  Pima  jacales  were  found  upon  the  tops  of  these 
pyramids,  and  in  the  neighboring  plazas  subterranean  rooms 
with  cemented  floors  and  fireplaces  were  unearthed  under 
the  massive  walls.  This  compound  was  thoroughly  repaired 
with  Portland  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water.  A  roof  was  built  over  the  subterranean 
room,  the  decayed  upright  logs  that  once  supported  the 
walls  were  replaced  with  cedar  posts,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  these  interesting 
remains. 

The  walls  of  Compounds  C  and  D  were  traced  throughout; 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter  compound  is  a  large  building, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  resembles  Casa  Grande.  The 
most  extensive  structure  excavated  at  Casa  Grande  is  a 
clan  house,  a  building  200  feet  long,  with  11  rooms,  whose 
massive  walls  inclose  a  plaza.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
room  of  this  cluster  there  is  a  seat,  called  by  the  Pima  Indians 
"the  seat  of  Montezuma".  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
burial  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  in  several 
colors.  This  room  contains  a  burial  cyst  in  which  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  priest  surrounded  by  ceremonial 
paraphernalia.  The  bases  of  the  walls  of  the  clan  house 
were  protected  with  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry 
off  water.  For  the  convenience  and  information  of  visitors 
all  the  buildings  excavated  were  appropriately  labeled  and 
placards  containing  historic  data  were  posted  at  various 
points.  Although  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for 
completing  the  work  of  excavation  and  repair  of  the  Casa 
Grande  group,  the  amount  available  made  it  possible  to 
present  a  type  ruin  showing  the  general  character  of  the 
ancient  pueblo  remains  in  the  Gila  and  lower  Salt  River 
Valleys. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  at  Casa  Grande,  Doctor  Fewkes 
was  able  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  mounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Phoenix,  Mesa,  and  Tempe,  and  also  of  the 
ancient  habitations  on  the  Pima  Reservation.  Several  large 
ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  were  visited,  and  an  extensive 
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ruin,  known  to  the  Pima  and  Papago  as  Shakayuma,  was 
discovered  near  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Tucson  Moun- 
tains. Several  ancient  reservoirs,  now  called  "  Indian  tanks," 
situated  east  of  Casa  Grande,  along  the  trail  of  the  early 
Spanish  discoverers,  were  identified  by  their  historic  names. 
In  a  reconnoissance  down  San  Pedro  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila  a  number  of  ruins  was  discovered  on  both  banks 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  of  Aravaipa  Creek.  A  visit  was  also 
made  to  the  imposing  cliff-houses  near  Roosevelt  Dam,  lately 
declared  national  monuments  by  Executive  proclamation. 
Ruins  near  the  mouth  of  Tonto  River  were  likewise  examined. 
At  the  close  of  April,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Doctor  Fewkes  proceeded  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  southern  Colorado,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  excavation  and  repair  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Spruce- tree  House.  This  ruin  was  thoroughly  exca- 
vated and  its  walls  were  repaired  and  put  in  good  condition, 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  type  ruin  of  the  cliff-dwellings 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
rooms  and  eight  kivas  were  excavated;  two  of  the  kivas  were 
furnished  with  roofs  reconstructed  like  aboriginal  kiva  roofs 
in  Peabody  House;  an  approach  to  the  ruin  was  graded  and 
drained;  and  labels  were  placed  at  convenient  points  for 
the  information  of  visitors.  Several  large  rooms,  hitherto 
unknown,  were  unearthed,  and  the  structure  of  the  kivas  was 
carefully  studied.  In  order  to  deflect  the  water  that  fell  on 
the  ruin  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  causing  great  damage,  a 
channel  300  feet  long  was  blasted  out  of  the  rock  on  top  of  the 
cliff.  Two  collections  of  considerable  size  were  made,  one  at 
Casa  Grande  and  the  other  at  Spruce-tree  House.  The  for- 
mer includes  many  rare  and  several  unique  objects  that  shed 
much  light  on  our  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  the  Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila.  The  latter  includes 
skulls;  pottery  of  rare  forms  and  decoration;  stone  and 
wooden  implements;  basketry,  cloth,  and  other  woven  fab- 
rics; sandals;  and  bone  implements  of  various  kinds.  The 
objects  from  the  Spruce-tree  House  will  be  the  first  large 
accession  by  the  National  Museum  of  collections  of  objects 
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from  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins.  Doctor  Fewkes  completed  his 
work  at  Spruce-tree  House  on  June  27. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  remained  in  the  office 
during  the  entire  year.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  linguistic  data  for  a  sketch  of  Iro- 
quoian  grammar  as  exemplified  by  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Mohawk,  with  illustrative  examples  from  the  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
and  Tuscarora  dialects,  for  the  forthcoming  Handbook  of 
American  Indian  Languages.  In  pursuing  these  studies  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  data  which  enabled  him  to 
supply  translations  of  a  number  of  very  important  archaic 
political  and  diplomatic  terms  in  the  native  texts  embodying 
the  founding,  constitution,  and  structure  of  the  government  of 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  The  meanings  of  these  terms  are 
now  practically  lost  among  those  who  speak  the  Iroquoian 
languages.  As  time  permitted  these  texts  were  studied  and 
annotated  for  incorporation  in  a  monograph  on  the  above- 
mentioned  phases  of  the  government  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  a  work  which  hitherto  has  not  been  seriously  under- 
taken because  of  its  cumbrousness,  its  extremely  complicated 
character,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  recording  the  native 
material  expressed  in  tens  of  thousands  of  words. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  Mr.  Hewitt  prepared  for  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  descriptions  of  the  early 
mission  towns  and  villages  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  also 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  Red  Jacket  (Shagoyewatha) 
and  Thayendanegen  (Joseph  Brant) .  He  wrote  the  articles 
Seneca,  Sauk,  Squawkihow,  and  Tuscarora,  and  has  in 
preparation  the  articles  Woman  and  Wampum. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Hewitt  was  called  on  to  assist  also 
in  preparing  data  of  an  ethnologic  nature  for  replies  to 
correspondents  of  the  office. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
ethnologist,  devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  After  the  number  of  titles  had  reached  about  4,000 
the    Institution's    committee   on   printing   suggested    some 
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modification  of  the  plan  of  the  catalogue,  which  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  titles  of  periodicals — about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  list.  In  connection  with  this  work  Doctor 
Thomas  made  supplementary  examinations  of  works  in  the 
libraries  of  Washington,  especially  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Museum,  and  in  those  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 
He  carried  on  also,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  the  prepara- 
tion of  subject  cross-references. 

Doctor  Thomas  continued  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  furnishing  a 
number  of  articles,  especially  biographies,  and  assisting  the 
editor  in  the  reading  of  proofs,  particularly  with  the  view  of 
detecting  omissions,  lack  of  uniformity  in  names,  and  certain 
other  shortcomings. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  investigations  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  researches  of  considerable  im- 
portance were  undertaken  by  collaborators  of  distinction. 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist  of  the  Bureau,  practi- 
cally completed  his  work  on  the  Handbook  of  American  In- 
dian Languages,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  part  of 
the  manuscript  of  volume  1  had  been  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau. This  volume  comprises  an  extended  introduction  by 
Doctor  Boas,  and  a  number  of  studies  of  selected  languages,  by 
special  students,  designed  to  illustrate  the  introductory  dis- 
cussion. With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the  first  of  these 
studies — the  Athapascan  (Hupa) — by  Dr.  Pliny  E.  God- 
dard,  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Printer  with  the  view  of 
having  it  placed  in  type  for  the  use  of  Doctor  Boas  in  pre- 
paring other  sections  for  the  press.  The  highly  technical  na- 
ture of  the  typesetting  made  this  procedure  necessary.  Field 
work  required  in  completing  the  Handbook  was  limited  to  a 
brief  visit  by  Doctor  Boas  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  certain  investigations  among  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Tutelo  Tribe  in  Ontario,  conducted  by  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Frachtenberg. 
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Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  continued  his  studies  relating  to  the 
tribes  of  Texas,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  per- 
mitted, but  he  was  not  able  to  submit  the  first  installment  of 
manuscript  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  was  expected.  An 
outline  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Doctor  Bolton  was  pre- 
sented in  the  last  annual  report. 

During  the  year  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  native  Indian 
music  was  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Bureau.  Miss  Frances 
Densmore  was  commissioned  to  conduct  certain  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  musical  features  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
ceremony  of  the  Chippewa  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
Minnesota.  The  phonograph  was  employed  in  recording  the 
songs,  and  after  the  close  of  the  ceremony  and  visits  to  other 
Indian  settlements,  Miss  Densmore  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, where  she  reproduced  her  records  and  engaged  success- 
fully in  recording  songs  of  members  of  the  various  Indian 
delegations  visiting  the  Capital.  A  preliminary  report  was 
submitted  by  Miss  Densmore,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  printed  until  additional  researches  have  been 
made  in  the  same  and  related  fields.  The  collection  of 
phonographic  records  thus  far  obtained  is  extensive,  and  the 
investigation  promises  results  of  exceptional  interest  and 
scientific  value. 

During  the  year  arrangements  were  made  to  accept  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  a  report  on  certain 
explorations  among  the  ancient  mounds  of  Missouri  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Fowke.  These  explorations  were  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  but 
form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
this  particular  field.  A  part  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
explorer  were  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

It  is  proper  that  appreciation  of  the  gratuitous  labors  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson  in  editing  and  proof  reading  his 
memoir  on  the  "Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii,"  accepted 
for  publication  during  the  year  as  Bulletin  38,  and  also  the 
important  part  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  "List  of 
Works  Relating  to  Hawaii,"  by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ballou, 
should  be  acknowledged  in  this  connection. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Bureau  maintained  its  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  country  during  the  year.  Bulletin  35,  "  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico/'  by  Dr.-  Walter  Hough,  was  issued.  The 
$3,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  excavation,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  Casa  Grande  ruin  in  Arizona,  and  the 
$2,000  allotted  by  the  Interior  Department  for  similar  work 
among  the  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
in  Colorado,  were  expended  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  execution  of  the  work 
being  intrusted  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  as 
elsewhere  reported. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of 
antiquities,  and  valuable  data  in  this  field  were  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Douglass,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  official 
labors  recently  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  antiquities 
of  southeastern  Utah. 

During  the  year,  by  Executive  proclamation,  several  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  growing  list  of  national  monuments. 
Three  of  these  are  of  especial  archeologic  interest,  namely, 
the  Tonto  National  Monument,  situated  in  the  Tonto  drainage 
basin,  Gila  County,  Ariz.,  including  two  cliff-dwellings  not 
yet  reported  on  in  detail;  the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National 
Monument,  in  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  com- 
prising the  group  of  cliff-dwellings  described  in  the  Bureau's 
Bulletin  35  (page  30) ;  and  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment, comprising  within  its  limits  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  in  which  are  situated  innumerable  antiquities, 
including  cliff-dwellings,  pueblos,  dwelling  sites,  and  burial 
places.  The  cliff-dwellings  are  found  mainly  in  the  walls  of 
the  canyon,  while  the  other  remains  are  scattered  along  the 
margins  of  the  plateaus. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  collections  acquired  during  the  year  and  transferred 
according  to  custom  to  the  National  Museum  are  not  equal 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.     They  com- 
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prise  14  accessions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  collections 
of  stone  relics  from  the  Potomac  Valley,  by  G.  Wylie  Gill 
and  W.  H.  Holmes,  respectively;  a  collection  of  ethnologic 
material  obtained  from  the  Tahltan  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  by  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States  Navy; 
a  collection  of  stone  implements  from  Washington  State,  by 
C.  W.  Wiegel;  and  relics  and  human  bones  from  ancient 
burial  places  in  Missouri,  by  Gerard  Fowke. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During  the  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  continued  his  labors  as 
editor  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  to  which  pub- 
lication reference  has  already  been  made.  The  general  edi- 
torial work  of  the  Bureau  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley, 
editor. 

The  edition  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  contain- 
ing papers  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  on  his  explorations  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  was  received  from  the  Public 
Printer  in  September;  Bulletin  30,  the  "Handbook  of 
American  Indians,"  Part  1,  in  March;  Bulletin  33,  "-Skeletal 
Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to  Early  Man  in  North 
America,"  in  November;  and  Bulletin  35,  "  Antiquities  of  the 
Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,"  in  February.  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report 
was  in  the  bindery  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  time 
Bulletin  34,  "  Physiological  and  Medical  Observations  among 
the  Indians  of  Southwestern  United  States  and  Northern 
Mexico,"  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  was  for  the  main  part  in 
stereotype  form,  while'  Bulletin  38,  "Unwritten  Literature 
of  Hawaii,"  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Public  Printer  early  in  the 
year,  was  largely  in  pages.  The  manuscript  of  Bulletin  39, 
"Tlingit  Myths  and  Texts,"  by  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  and  of 
a  section  of  Bulletin  40,  "  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,"  Part  1,  was  also  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer. 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  publications,  Mr.  Gurley  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
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time  to  reading  proof  of  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  (Bulletin  30).  He  was  assisted  in  the  general  edi- 
torial work  of  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Stanley  Searles,  detailed 
for  the  purpose  for  about  two  months  from  the  proof-reading 
force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  press  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  by  Miss  H.  A.  Andrews,  whose  work  was  done 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Franz  Boas. 

The  distribution  of  publications  was  continued  as  in 
former  years.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report,  and  a  like  number  of  Bulletins  33  and  35, 
were  distributed  to  the  regular  recipients,  most  of  whom 
sent  their  own  publications  in  exchange. 

There  was  greater  demand  for  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  than  during  previous  years.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  public  libraries  and  the  multiplication  of 
demands  from  the  public  generally  resulted  in  the  almost 
immediate  exhaustion  of  the  supply  (3,500  copies)  allotted 
to  the  Bureau.  During  the  year  the  Bureau  received  from 
outside  soiuces  a  number  of  the  earlier  issues  of  its  reports 
and  was  thus  able  to  respond  to  numerous  requests  from 
Members  of  Congress  for  complete  sets,  except  the  First 
Annual,  the  edition  of  which  is  entirely  exhausted.  About 
1,000  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  as  well  as 
numerous  copies  of  other  annuals,  bulletins,  and  separate 
papers,  were  distributed  in  response  to  special  requests, 
presented  largely  through  Members  of  Congress. 

LINGUISTIC  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  archives  of  the  Bureau  contain  1,659  manuscripts, 
mainly  linguistic.  The  card  catalogue  of  these  manuscripts, 
begun  in  the  preceding  year  and  completed  during  the  year, 
comprises  more  than  14,000  titles,  which  give  as  completely 
as  possible  the  stock,  language,  dialect,  collector,  and 
locality,  as  well  as  the  character  and  the  date,  of  the  manu- 
script. While  it  was  not  possible  in  every  instance  to 
supply  all  the  information  called  for  under  these  heads,  the 
catalogue  is  found  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of 
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reference.  There  were  several  important  additions  to  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  during  the  year,  mainly  through 
purchase.  Prominent  among  linguistic  students  who  have 
recently  submitted  the  results  of  their  labors  to  the  Bureau 
are  Mr.  Albert  B.  Reagan,  who  is  making  important  investi- 
gations among  the  Hoh  and  the  Quileute  Indians  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  an  authority  on  the  Algon- 
quian  languages  of  the  Middle  West. 

Owing  to  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  Bureau's  manu- 
scripts, it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  all  in  the  fireproof 
vault,  and  about  half  the  material  is  arranged  in  file  cases, 
convenient  of  access.  These  manuscripts  may  be  classified 
as:  (1)  dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  (2)  grammars,  and 
(3)  texts.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  vocabularies,  of 
varying  length  and  completeness.  Usually  they  give  the 
Indian  name  and  English  equivalent  without  recording  the 
derivation  or  current  usage  of  the  term  given.  Of  greatest 
value  are  the  several  dictionaries,  among  them  a  (pegiha 
(Siouan)  dictionary,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey, 
containing  about  26,000  words;  the  Peoria  dictionary  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet;  an  Abnaki  dictionary  in  three  thick 
folio  volumes,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Vetromile,  by 
whom  it  was  deposited  with  the  Bureau;  and  a  dictionary 
in  five  volumes,  of  the  Choctaw  tongue,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Byington. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Division  of  Illustrations  was,  as  heretofore,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Walther.  Illustrations  for  Bulletins  37  and  38  were  revised, 
and  a  large  number  of  edition  prints  for  the  publications 
was  examined.  During  the  year  2,810  photographic  prints 
were  made  for  use  in  illustrating  publications,  for  corre- 
spondents, and  for  the  cataloguing  of  negatives,  which  is  now 
well  in  hand.  A  large  number  of  prints  of  Indian  subjects 
were  acquired  by  purchase  and  filed  for  reference  and  for 
future  use  as  illustrations.  The  photographic  work  included 
the  making  of  366  negatives,  310  of  these  being  portraits  of 
Indians  of  visiting  delegations.  The  importance  of  the  col- 
lection of  portraits  thus  being  brought  together  is  indicated 
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by  the  list  of  trib'es  represented,  and  is  especially  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  these  delegations  usually  consist  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  tribes  and  hence  may  serve  as  types 
of  the  race.     The  negatives  are  6£  by  8£  inches  in  size. 

The  tribes  represented  are  as  follows:  Apache  (Apache 
proper,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  Chiricahua  Band  held  as 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma),  Arapaho  of  northern  Wyoming  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Cheyenne  of  northern  Montana  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Chippewa  (White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Mille  Lac  Bands),  Choctaw,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Creek,  Crow, 
Eskimo  of  Labrador,  Flathead,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  Omaha, 
Osage,  Oto,  Pawnee,  Pima,  Potawatomi,  San  Bias  (Argona 
tribe,  Rio  Diablo,  south  of  Panama),  Shoshoni,  Sioux,  Teton 
Sioux  (including  Brule,  Ogalala,  Hunkpapa,  and  Tihasapa), 
and  Yankton. 

LIBRARY 

The  librarian,  Miss  Ella  Leary,  made  good  progress  in 
accessioning  and  cataloguing  the  newly  acquired  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  In  all  there  were  received  and 
recorded  during  the  year  392  volumes,  800  pamphlets,  and 
the  current  issues  of  upward  of  500  serials,  while  about  600 
volumes  were  bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  library  now  contains  14,022  volumes,  10,600  pamphlets, 
and  several  thousand  numbers  of  periodicals  relating  to 
anthropology,  most  of  which  have  been  received  by  exchange. 
The  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  has  been  restricted  to 
such  as  relate  to  the  Bureau's  researches. 

CLERICAL  WORK 

The  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  five  regular 
employees — Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton,  head  clerk;  Miss  May  S.  Clark, 
stenographer;  Miss  Jeanne  W.  Wakefield,  stenographer  (ap- 
pointed through  transfer  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  place  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Graves,  resigned 
November  1,  1907);  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols,  clerk;  and  Miss 
Emilie  R.  Smedes,  stenographer,  indefinitely  furloughed  but 
assigned  to  the  pay  roll  for  limited  periods  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 
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PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  Bureau  is  comprised  in  seven  classes, 
as  follows:  (1)  Office  furniture  and  appliances;  (2)  field  out- 
fits; (3)  linguistic  and  ethnologic  manuscripts  and  other  docu- 
ments; (4)  photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings; 
(5)  a  working  library;  (6)  collections  held  temporarily  by  col- 
laborators for  use  in  research  work;  and  (7)  an  undistributed 
residuum  of  the  Bureau  publications. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 


NOTE    ON   THE    ACCOMPANYING   PAPER 

The  accompanying  paper  on  the  Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  John 
Peabody  Harrington,  forming  the  body  of  this  report,  comprises  some  of  the  results 
of  the  research  undertaken  jointly  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology and  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  in  1910  and  1911,  other  results  being  the  papers  on  the  Physiography  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo  Culture,  the  Ethnobotany 
of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and  the  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  either  published  or 
in  press  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau.  Still  further  results  of  the  joint  investigation  of 
the  Tewa  Indians  and  their  environment  are  in  preparation  for  publication  at  the  pres- 
ent writing. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  devoted  much  time  during  the  last  few  years  to  study  of  the 
Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  especially  those  of  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Ildefonso,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  language  has  served  him  well 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir.  The  task  has  been  perplexing,  as  the 
Tewa  people  are  notably  conservative  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  and 
social  organization,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  information  bearing  on 
this  phase  of  their  life  and  requiring  the  utmost  discretion  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  thereto.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Harrington  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  quest, 
as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  his  ethnogeographic  studies.  The  scope  of  the  paper  is 
set  forth  briefly  in  the  author's  introduction;  consequently  more  need  not  be  said  here, 
except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  contribution  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
concepts  of  the  Tewa  people  with  respect  to  the  cosmos,  their  symbolism  of  natural 
phenomena,  their  periods  of  time,  and  their  mode  of  thought  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  geographic  nomenclature  within  the  restricted  limits  of  the  universe 
as  it  is  known  to  them. 

F.  W.  Hodge, 
Elhnologist-in-Charge. 

December,  1913 
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THE  ETHNOGEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TEWA  INDIANS 


By  John  Peabody  Harrington 


INTRODUCTION 

THIS  paper  presents  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Tewa 
Indians  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico.  These 
Indians  speak  a  language  of  the  Tanoan  stock,  related  to  the  Jemez 
and  Pecos  languages,  and  again  to  those  of  Taos,  Picuris,  Sandia, 
Isleta,  and  the  Piro.  The  Tewa  inhabit  at  present  five  villages 
by  the  Rio  Grande:  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe, 
and  Tesuque;  and  one,  Hano,  among  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  north- 
eastern Arizona.  The  range  of  subjects  is  about  the  same  as  that 
covered  by  a  school  textbook  on  geography.  The  information  was 
gathered  chiefly  in  1910,  partly  by  systematic  questioning,  partly  as 
incidental  to  other  information. 

The  difficulties  encountered  have  been  many.  The  Tewa  are 
reticent  and  secretive  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  and  their  cos- 
mographical  ideas  and  much  of  their  knowledge  about  place-names 
are  hard  to  obtain.  Their  country  is  rugged  and  arid.  Most  of  the 
places  visited  were  reached  on  foot  in  company  with  one  or  more 
Indian  informants  whose  names  for  obvious  reasons  are  not  here 
given.  The  region  has  never  been  accurately  mapped.  All  of  the 
maps  at  the  writer's  disposal  are  full  of  errors,  many  of  the  features 
shown  being  wrongly  placed  or  named,  while  others  are  omitted 
altogether,  and  still  others  given  where  they  do  not  exist.  The 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  names  in  a  number  of  dialects  or  languages 
has  not  facilitated  the  work. 

As  in  a  school  geography,  cosmographical  and  meteorological 
information  is  presented  first.  An  alphabetically  arranged  list  of 
terms  denoting  the  geographical  concepts  of  the  Tewa  is  next  given. 
The  treatment  of  place-names  follows.  The  region  in  which  Tewa 
place-names  are  more  or  less  numerous  has  been  divided  into  29 
areas,  each  of  which  is  shown  on  a  map.  The  places  are  indicated 
on  the  maps  by  numbers  which  refer  to  the  adjacent  text.  Thus 
arranged,  maps  and  names  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 
Names  of  places  in  Spanish,  English,  and  various  non-Tewa  Indian 
languages  have  been  included.  A  list  of  tribal  names  and  one  of 
names  of  minerals  known  to  the  Tewa  conclude  the  paper. 
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The  section  on  place-names  is  the  most  complete  portion  of  the 
paper.  Interesting  studies  could  be  made  concerning  them.  The 
large  proportion  of  etymologically  obscure  place-names  leads  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  Tewa  have  inhabited  for  a  long  time 
the  region  at  present  occupied  by  them.  Again,  the  presence  in 
various  Tanoan  languages  of  phonetically  differentiated  cognate 
forms  of  Tewa  place-names  indicates  that  certain  names  of  places 
must  already  have  been  used  by  the  Tewa  at  a  remote  tune  in  the 
past,  when  the  divergence  of  the  Tanoan  languages  was  still  null  or 
slight.  Folk-etymologies  and  forms  assumed  by  Tewa  names  bor- 
rowed by  Spanish  are  curious.  The  abundance  and  the  preciseness  of 
description  of  the  geographical  terms  are  also  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. In  an  arid  and  little  settled  region  there  is  perhaps  more  need 
of  the  richness  and  preciseness  of  these  terms  than  elsewhere,  since 
accurate  descriptions  of  places  seldom  visited  are  necessary  in  order 
to  identify  them. 

That  a  remarkably  large  number  of  tribes  and  minerals  are  known 
by  name  to  the  Tewa  should  also  be  noted. 

The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology,  who  suggested  that  the  work  be  undertaken, 
made  it  possible,  and  has  given  information  and  advice  on  many 
points  connected  with  it.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who 
has  aided  in  many  ways;  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr.  N.  C.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Wood,  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps;  Miss 
Barbara  Freire-Marreco,  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  Mr.  T.  S.  Dozier,  Mr.  K.  A. 
Fleischer,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nusbaum, 
Mr.  O.  Goetz,  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  and  several  other  persons,  including 
the  Indian  informants. 


PHONETIC  KEY 
I.    Tewa  Sounds 

1.  Orinasal  ("nasalized',)  vowels,  pronounced  with  mouth  and  nose 
passages  open:  a  (Eng.  father,  but  orinasal),  se  (Eng.  man,  but  ori- 
nasal), e  (moderately  close  e,  orinasal),  \  (Portuguese  aim),  q,  (French 
pas,  but  orinasal),  o  (Portuguese  torn),  y,  (Portuguese  atwm). 

2.  Oral  vowels,  pronounced  with  mouth  passage  open  and  nose 
passages  closed  by  the  velum:  a  (Eng.  father),  e  (moderately  close  e), 
i  (Eng.  rout/ne),  o  (moderately  close  o),  u  (Eng.  rale). 

Length  of  vowels  is  not  marked  unless  it  distinguishes  words  other- 
wise alike;  thus  'oku  ' hill,'  'ofcu  'turtle.'  A  superior  vowel  symbol 
indicates  that  the  vowel  is  very  short  and  apt  to  be  grating  (Ger. 
Jcnarrstimniig).  All  the  vowels  are  breathy.  Unless  a  vowel  or 
nasal  is  followed  by  the  glottal  elusive,  a  glottalized  elusive,  or  a 
sonant,  an  aspiration  is  distinctly  heard  at  its  end. 

3.  Semi-vowels:  j  (Ger.  j&,  but  very  fricative),  w  (Eng.  ?/;ay). 

4.  Laryngeal  consonants:  A  (laryngeal  A),'  (glottal  elusive). 

5.  Dorsal  consonants:  k  (voiceless  lenis),  Jew  (voiceless  lenis  labial- 
ized (Latin  ^ais),  %  (glottalized),  V  (aspirated),  a  (Eng.  fmaer,  voiced 
inflative  g  preplosively  nasal),  g.  (Castilian  aboaado),  qw  (Castilian 
juez),  y  (Eng.  singer),  yio  (Eng.  Lanaworthy). 

6.  Frontal  consonants:  »/  (Castilian  maaana),  t  (voiceless  lenis), 
t  (glottalized),  tf  (aspirated)',  d  (Eng.  landing,  inflative  d  preplosively 
nasal),  .i  (Japanese  roku),  ts  (Ger.  z  unaspirated),  fs  (Ger.  z  glottal- 
ized), s  (Eng.  saw),  tf  (Eng.  c/tew  but  lenis),  ff  (Eng.  chew,  glottal- 
ized), /(the  capital  form  is/-;  Eng.  sAip),  n  (Eng.  wow). 

7.  Labial  consonants:  j?  (voiceless  lenis),  p  (glottalized),  p'  (aspi- 
rated), b  (Eng.  lambent,  voiced  inflative  I  preplosively  nasal),  5  (Cas- 
tilian a&ogado),  m  (Eng.  raan). 

The  sound  of  I  is  heard  in  some  words  of  foreign  origin,  and  in  San 
Ildef onso  polamimi  '  butterfly . ' 

The  consonants  may  also  be  classified  as  follows: 

Voiced  constrin gents:  j,  w. 

Voiceless  fricatives:  A,  s,J. 

Voiceless  fricative  labialized:  qw. 

Voiceless  lenis  sonoplosive  elusive  labialized:  Jew. 

Voiceless  glottalized  clusives:  1c,  i,  p. 

Voiceless  lenis  atfricative  clusives:  ts,  tf. 
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Voiceless  globalized  atfricative  clusives:  fs,  tf. 

Voiceless  aspirate  clusives:  Jc,  f,  p\ 

Voiced  inflative  clusives,  preplosively  nasal:  g,  d,  b. 

Voiced  levis  clusives:  g,  .(,  ft.  The  g  of  this  series  is  not  as  levis  as 
the  .*  and  ft. 

Voiced  nasals:   ij,  n f,  n,  m. 

The  following  phonems  are  consonantal  diphthongs:  gw,  kw,  ts,  fs, 
tf,  ff,  g,  d,  and  b.  In  the  globalized  clusives  (k,  i,  fs,  tf,  p)  the  glottal 
plosion  follows  the  oral  plosion,  even  following  the  glided  or  sukuned 
sand/of  the  consonantal  diphthongs;  that  is,  the  h,  i,  fs,  ff,  or  p  is 
completely  immersed  in  a  glottal  elusive.  It  has  been  determined 
that,  in  many  instances,  g  and  g,  d  and  ./,  and  ft  and  b  are  respec- 
tively but  two  aspects  of  the  same  phonem,  as  is  the  case  with 
Castilian  g  and  levis  g,  d  and  levis  d,  b  and  levis  b.  The  consonants 
occur  in  one  length  only.  They  may  be  more  or  less  orinasal  when 
contiguous  to  orinasal  vowels.  The  sonancy  of  the  voiceless  lenis 
clusives  begins  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  explosion. 

A  grave  accent  is  placed  over  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  weakly  stressed, 
and  with  falling  intonation.  The  tone  and  stress  of  the  other  sylla- 
bles are  not  written  in  this  memoir. 

An  intensive  study  of  Tewa  phonetics  has  been  made,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  published  soon.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  forth- 
coming memoir  for  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Tewa  sounds, 
including  explanation  of  a  number  of  assimilations  and  other  phonetic 
phenomena  not  mentioned  above. 

II.  Phonetic  Spelling  of  Non-Tewa  Words 

The  symbols  used  in  Tewa  have  the  same  value  as  in  Tewa. 

Vowels:  a  (French  patte),  y,  (unrounded  u).  The  acute  accent  over 
a  vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  loudly  stressed.  A  circle  under  a 
vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  surd. 

Consonants:  '  (aspiration),  h  (a  peculiar  weak  aspiration  occurring 
in  Jemez),  k  (marginal,  "velar"',  fc,  lenis),  q  (Ger.  acA),  g,  d,  b  (sonant 
stops  as  in  Eng.),  f  (bilabial  f)\  f  after  a  consonant  symbol  indicates 
palatalized  or  palatal  quality. 

III.  Alphabetic  Order 

The  alphabetic  order  followed  in  this  memoir  is:  a  a  a  se.se,  a  bb  ft  d  d 
e  if  f  g  g  g  h  l  \  j  I'  Tew  Tc  Jc  I  I  m  n  n/  V  Vf  o  q  p  p  p%  q  qw  r  .1 
s  f  t  t  f  ts  tf  fs  ff  u  y,  y  v  w.  The  glottal  elusive  is  ignored  in  the 
alphabetic  sequence. 


I.  COSMOGRAPHY 

The  World 

'Opa  'the  world'  'the  universe'.  The  word  is  perhaps  akin  to 
Taos  papy  'sky'.  'Opa  includes  everything  that  is.  It  is  thought 
of  as  being  alive  and  is  worshipped  as  ' '  Opas^yf  'Universe  Man'  ('opa 
"world';  svjf  'man  in  prime').  The  Milky  Way  is  said  to  be  its 
backbone  (see  p.  51).  The  world  is  represented  in  Pueblo  art  in 
various  ways.     Bandolier1  writes: 

Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Keresan  stock],  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  heavens  and  the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called 
O-pat-y  Sen." 

This  statement  is  incorrect;  '  OjmstVf  i-s  n°t  the  Sky  but  the  World. 
The  Cardinal  Directions  and  Their  Symbolism 

The  Tewa  distinguish  six  cardinal  directions  or  regions,  namely: 
north,  west,  south,  east,  above,  and  below.  The}r  are  usually  named 
in  the  order  here  given.  Tewa  symbolism  assigns  series  of  colors,  per- 
sons, animals,' plants,  and  inanimate  objects  to  these  cardinal  directions. 

Divinities  in  some  instances  are  multiplied  that  one  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  each  direction.  These  cardinal  identifications  are  not 
regarded  as  merely  general  information,  but  rather  as  a  portion  of 
secret  ritual:  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  about  them. 

The  names  of  the  cardinal  directions  are  clearly  descriptive  in  ori- 
gin. In  the  names  of  the  four  horizontal  directions  the  postpound  is 
pije  when  'in'  or  'to'  the  region  is  expressed,  p'q'ge  when  'from' 
the  region  is  expressed.  Pij&U  (m  'from')  sometimes  takes  the 
place  oip'q'ge.     The  names  are  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

P\mpijei in  the  north  '  'to  the  north,'  pi?np'q'ffe  'from  the  north' 
(fiivf  'mountain';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p'g'ge  'from  the 
direction  of). 

Tsqmpije  'in  the  west'  'to  the  west',  tsqmp^dge  'from  the  west' 
{tsqvf  unexplained,  but  cf.  tscVndi^  'yesterday,'  and  nd'otsqnnq  'it  is 
a  little  cloudy';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p*q'ge  'from  the  direc- 
tion of). 

''Akompije  'in  the  south'  'to  the  south',  \d-omp'a'ge  'from  the 
south'  Cakorjf  'plain';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p'q'ge  'from  the 
direction  of.') 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  1890,  pp.  311-12;  see  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  pp.  585-87  of  the  present  memoir. 
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Tqmpije  'in  the  east'  'to  the  east',  fqmpq'ge  'from  the  east' 
{t'qyj>  'sun';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  pq'ge'from.  the  direction  of). 

'OpakeJ-i  'in  or  to  the  top  of  the  world  or  above',  ^opalc&iip'q'Qe 
'from  the  top  of  the  world  or  above'  ('opa  'world';  IceM  'on  top  of 
'top';  jpq'ge  'from  the  direction  of). 

'OpawuQfi,  nqn.wgenuge  'in  or  to  the  place  under  the  world  or  down 
where  the  earth  sits',  "'opanug&ii,  'opanugep'q'ge,  nqnsogenug&ii  or 
nqnsogenugep'q'ge  '  from  the  place  under  the  world  or  down  where  the 
earth  sits'  (?opa  'world';  nuge  'below'  'under'  'down'  <nu,u  'un- 
der', ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  nqyy  'earth';  soge  'to  sit';  .ii  'from'; 
p'q'ge  'from  the  direction  of). 

Bandolier1  gives  the  Tewa  cardinal  directions  as  "Pim-pi-i", 
north;  "  Tzam-pi-r',  west;  "A-com-pi-i",  south;  "Tam-pi-i",  east; 
"O-pa-ma-con",  above;  "Nan-so-ge-unge",  below.  These  are  for 
Pimpije,  tsqmpzje,  ''akqmpije^  t'qmpije,  ''opamakowa,  and  nqnsogenuge. 
' Opamaleowa  means  'sky  of  the  world'  Qopa  'world';  mdkowa  'sky') 
and  is  not  the  proper  term.  Bandelier  docs  not  name  the  points  in 
their  Tewa  order. 

Directions  intermediate  between  the  cardinal  directions  are  defined 
by  postfixing  jaa  'between';  thus  pijiipijetsqmpijejd'a  'northwest' 
(pijitplje  'north';  tsqmjpije  'west';  ja'a  'between').  More  definite 
descriptions  of  points  between  cardinal  directions  of  points  appear 
not  to  be  used.  Be'e  '  dell '  '  corner '  is  sometimes  postpounded  instead 
of  ja'a. 

Terms  for  the  cardinal  directions  have  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
boring languages  also.  The  Taos  and  Jemez  have  somewhat  com- 
plicated systems,  position  higher  or  lower  than  the  speaker  requiring 
different  forms.  Each  distinguishes  six  directions.  The  Cochiti  recog- 
nize six  directions,  which  they  name  in  the  same  order  as  do  the 
Tewa. 

CARDINAL   COLORS 

The  color  symbolism  is  the  same  at  all  the  Tewa  villages.  It  has 
been  obtained  by  the  writer  from  all  of  them,  that  of  some  from  a 
considerable  number  of  informants.  This  symbolism  differs  from 
that  of  some  other  Pueblo  and  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 
Thus,  the  Zuni  and  the  Hopi  color  scheme  assigns  blue  to  the  north 
and  yellow  to  the  west,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  as  the  Tewa.  The 
cardinal  colors  of  Isleta  have  been  obtained  by  Gatschet,2  of  Zufii  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson,2  of  the  Navaho  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers3  and 
others,  of  the  Apache  by  Gatschet,2  of  the  Dieguefio  by  Waterman.4 

•     i  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  311,  1890. 

^Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  I,  p.  32.3.  1907. 

a  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  55,  Saint  Michaels, 
Ariz.,  1910. 

<The  Religious  Practices  of  the  Dieguefio  Indians  (Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  Amer.  Archxol.  and 
Ethnol.,  vol,  8,  pp.  382-*,  1910.) 
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The  Tewa  colors  are:  north,  t8&gw%HH  'blue'  'green';  west,  isejiu 
'yellow';  south,  pPiH  'red';  east,  fs3e,,iH  'white';  above,  ts%ge'Pi  'all- 
colored'  or  i%?nsege,xiH  'variously  colored';  below,  p\n^lH  'black'. 

Bandelier's  information,1  probably  obtained  by  him  at  San  Juan,  is 
identical.  An  old  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  said  that  this  assignment 
of  colors  seems  very  natural  to  him.  The  north  always  looks  blue  to 
him,  he  says.  The  west  is  yellow,  for  it  is  not  as  bright  as  the  east. 
The  south  is  hot  and  reddish.  The  east  is  white  just  before  the  sun 
rises.  The  above  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors,  like  the  sky,  and  the 
below  is  black.  The  Tewa  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  neighboring 
tribes  assign  different  colors. 

In  connection  with  Tewa  color  symbolism  Bandelier  says:1  "The 
summer  sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow."  "The  winter  rainbow 
is  white,  the  summer  rainbow  tricolored." 

CARDINAL   CORN   MAIDENS 

The  Tewa  mention  six  corn  maidens,  each  assigned  a  direction 
and  a  color:  north,  ICyJtsqnfu'a?anf'\L,  Blue  Corn  Maiden;  west, 
K'y,fseji'aanfy,,  Yellow  Corn  Maiden;  south,  KKy,j)inu'a"1n,fy,^  Red 
Corn  Maiden;  east,  K'y,tS8enfu'a'anj"y,,  White  Corn  Maiden;  'above, 
K'utsxqe,ri'a'anj"ii,  All-colored  Corn  Maiden;  below,  K'y,rpe^ndi'a'an- 
j>y,,  Black  Corn  Maiden. 

CARDINAL   MAMMALS 

North,  ltxrjf  "mountain-lion';  west,  he  'bear';  south,  Ice1  a  'badger'; 
east,/'iyo  'wolf;  above,  tse  'eagle';  below,  nqyli Kseij  f  'gopher',  lit.  earth 
mountain-lion  {nqijf  'earth';  Fxyf  'mountain-lion').  These  are  very 
powerful  medicine  animals.  The  sacred  corn-meal  is  thrown  as  a 
sacrifice  to  these  and  other  divinities.  The  names  have  been  obtained, 
at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambe.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  recorded  similar  "beast-gods''  from  Zuni  and  Sia. 

CARDINAL  BIRDS 

An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  obtained  the  following  names  of 
cardinal  birds:  north,  tse  '  eagle';  west,  ;  south,  qw%mpi  '  red- 
tail  hawk'  or  tarif\  'macaw';  east, ;  above,  k'y,ntside,  unidenti- 
fied, lit.  'corn  bird'  {JSuijf  'maize';  ts/.ie  'bird');  below,  leatsue,  un- 
identified, lit.  'leaf  bird'  {hi  'leaf;  ts&ie  'bird').  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  recorded  the  Zuni  and  Sia  cardinal  birds. 

CARDINAL   SNAKES 

The  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  mention  \tba/>.fy,,  or  serpent  deities  of 
the  six  regions,  each  with  its  appropriate  color.  Mrs.  Stevenson2 
mentions  (not  by  name)  the  six  snakes  of  the  cardinal  regions  of  the 
Zuni,  and  gives3  the  Sia  names  of  six  serpents  of  the  cardinal  points. 

1  Final  Report  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1890.  2  The  Zuni  Indians,  p.  445.  •  The  Sia,  p.  69. 
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CARDINAL   SHELLS 


The  information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  'eji  'abalone'  is 
the  shell  of  the  west;  'ogtfe,  applied  to  oiivella  and  cowrie  shells, 
that  of  the  south;  fsegt'a,  applied  to  large  white  bivalves,  that  of  the 
east.  A  San  lldefonso  Indian  told  the  writer  that  "ejl '  abalone'  refers 
to  the  west,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  the  other  identifications.  The 
Navaho  shell  assignments  are  given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.1 

CARDINAL   TREES 

The  native  trees  assigned  by  the  Tewa  to  the  cardinal  points  have 
not  been  learned.  Mrs.  Stevenson  records  those  of  the  Zuni2  and  the 
Sia3.  An  investigator  learned  at  Santa  Clara  four  cardinal  fruit 
trees:  north,  be  'apple';  west,  sqyqwqmbe,  a  kind  of  apple  that  ripens 
early,  lit.  St.  John's  apple  (s&rjqivqt) f  <  Span.  San  Juan;  be  'apple' 
'fruit'),  since  it  ripens  in  St.  John's  month,  June;  south,  bersejiH 
'yellow  plum'  and  pibe  'red  plum'  (be  'apple'  'fruit';  fsejiH  'yellow' ; 
pi  'redness'  'red');  east,  bep'o'iH  'peach'  (be  'apple'  'fruit';  pKo 
'hair'  'hairy';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

CARDINAL   MOUNTAINS 

The  cardinal  mountains  are  the  same  for  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  lldefonso.  From  the  other  villages  they  have  not  been  obtained. 
North,  Kepiyf  'bear  mountain' (£0  'bear';  pvjf  'mountain'),  San 
Antonio  Peak  (see  p.  560),  northwest  of  Taos;  west,  Tslkumupij)/  '  cov- 
ered obsidian  mountain'  (tsi  '  naking-stone  obsidian';  humu  '  to  cover'; 
pvrjf  'mountain'),  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13];4  south,  ''Okupxyf  'turtle 
mountain'  Coin  'turtle';  p\rjf  'mountain  '),  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]; 
east,  ' Agatfxnupijjf,  of  obscure  etymology  Cagaffsemo  unexplained; 
pV)f  '  mountain'),  Lake  Peak  [22:54].  There  is  no  cardinal  mountain 
of  the  above  or  the  below.  The  cardinal  mountains  are  also  called, 
respectively,  according  to  the  regions:  P\mpijeHjn,pyjf  '  north  moun- 
tain '  (pimpije  'north';  'yjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pijjf  'mountain'),  etc. 

Znni  and  Sia  cardinal  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
but  not  identified  with  mountains  now  existing  on  earth.  The  names  of 
the  Navaho  cardinal  mountains  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  and  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

CARDINAL   SACRED   WATER  LAKES 

The  cardinal  sacred  water  lakes  have  been  learned  for  San  lldefonso 
only.  When  medicine  water,  wopo  (wo  'medicine';  po  'water')  is 
prepared  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies,  small  quantities  of 

'  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  56,  1910. 

>  The  Zuni  Indians,  p.  25. 

»  The  Sia,  p.  28. 

1  See  the  accompanying  maps,  with  explanation  on  p.  97. 
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water  are  collected  from  the  following  four  places,  all  situated  near 
San  Ildefonso  Paeblo:  North,  Bmogcpolwi  [15:17];  west,  Potsqn*zu- 
n&pokwi  [16:37];  south,  Potsintfege  [19:123];  east,  Potsifu'u  [19:39]. 
These  places  are  also  sometimes  called,  respectively,  p\mpiji\mpokw\ 
'north  lake'  (pimpije  'north1;  {ijf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pol-iri  'pool'  'lake'),  etc.  The  medicine  water  from  the  above 
is  rainwater;  that  from  the  below  is  obtained  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground  where  water  can  be  reached.  The  water  from  the  six  sources 
is  mixed  in  a  looposa'i'1  '  medicine- water  bowl'  (wo 'medicine';  po 
'water';  sa  'to  be',  said  of  3+;  HH  locative)  and  used  ceremonially. 

OTHER   CARDINAL,   IDENTIFICATIONS 

Mrs.  Stevenson1  mentions  cumulus  clouds,  ants,  "Ahayuta,"  etc.,  of 
the  six  regions  of  the  Zuni.  Certainly  many  Tewa  identifications 
remain  to  be  obtained. 

The  Sky 

Makowa  'sky'.  Distinct  from  'opakeri  'the  above';  see  under  Car- 
dinal Directions.  This  is  probably  what  Bandelier  means  when  he 
writes:2  "'Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Kere- 
san  stock],  we  must  distinguish  between  the  heavens  [the  above?]  and 
the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called  O-pat-y  Sen."  "O-pat-y 
Sen"  is  evidently  for  '  Opasejjf  '  the  World,'  as  remarked  above  under 
The  World.  The  sky  is  personated  as  Makowasendv  'Sky  Old  Man' 
(makowa  'sky';  s&ido  'old  man').  The  Sky  is  the  husband  of  the 
Earth,  who  is  personified  as  Nftykwijo  'Earth  Old  Woman';  see  below 
under  The  Earth. 

'In  the  sky'  is  expressed  by  makowa  without  locative  postfix. 
Thus  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  Christian  God,  etc.,  are  said  to  live 
or  to  be  in  the  sky:  makowa  fan  nqfa  'in  the  sky  the  sun  lives' 
(makowa  '  sky ' ;  fqrjf  'sun';  ny  '  iV  '  he' ;  fa  'to  live').  Makowakedl 
means  'up  in  the  sky'  'at  the  top  of  the  sky'  (Ic&ii  'on  top  of). 
Tewa  stories  tell  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  in  which  an  Indian  from  this 
earth  has  adventures.  The  sun  and  the  moon  have  their  paths  in 
the  sky. 

SUN   AND    MOON 

The  sun  is  called  fqijf,  the  moon  po.  Tqijf  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  word  fa  'day'.  Po  is  used  also  with  the  meaning  'month'. 
The  divinities  resident  in  the  sun  and  moon  are  called  T'qnsqnd.o  '  Sun 
Old  Man  '  (t'qyf  'sun';  sendo  'old man')  and  Pos&iflo  'Moon  Old  Man' 
(po  'moon';  sejido  'old  man').     Roth  sun  and  moon  are  male,  as  they 

1  The  Zuni  Indians,  pp.  21,  580. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  311-12,  18'JO. 
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are  also  in  the  belief  of  the  Cochiteiios,  and  the  sun  is  never  called 
'father'  and  the  moon  'mother',  as  among  the  people  of  Taos,  Isleta, 
Jemez,  and  Zufii. 

"The  Tehuas  [Tewa],"  says  Bandelier,1  "call  the  sun  T'han  and 
the  moon  Po;  and  their  principal  deities  bear  the  names  of  T'han  Sendo, 
sun-father,  and  P'ho  Quio,  or  moon-woman."  The  moon  is  never 
called  Pohcijo,  nor  does  T'qns^ndo  mean  'sun-father.' 

Names  for  sun  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Taos  t'ulend,  Isleta 
f  unite,  Piro  (Bartlett)  "pu-e",  Jemez  pe  ov  petydsa,  Cochiti  6 fata, 
Zufii  ja'ttokfa  (Stevenson:  "Yatokia  .  .  .  means  bearer  of  light"), 
Hopi  td,wa.  The  moon  is  called:  Taos  paend,  Isleta  paiue,  Piro 
(Bartlett)  "a-o,"  Jemez  pd,  Cochiti  td'wata,  Zufii  jdunanne,  Hopi 
myjau'y,. 

There  is  in  Tewa  no  name  such  as  'luminary  '  applied  to  both  sun 
and  moon. 

The  sun  and  moon  pass  daily  from  east  to  west  over  trails  which  run 
above  the  great  waters  of  the  sky.  They  see  and  know  as  do  Indians 
here  on  earth.  When  they  set  they  pass  through  a  lake  to  the  under- 
world and  travel  all  night  to  the  east,  where  they  emerge  through  a  lake 
and  start  out  on  their  trails  again.  Thej^know  their  trails,'  imMpo\\yf 
'they  2'+;  b i  possessive;  po  'trail').  Cf.  Sanskrit  dyu-patha-  'sky 
trail,' Latin  cursus  solis.  The  trails  are  also  called  'ok'impo  'vapor 
trails'  ^oVyof  'vapor';  po  'trail'). 

When  there  is  an  eclipse  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  said  to  die.  The 
expressions  are:  nqfqntfu  'it  sun  dies'  (nq  'it'  'he';  t'qyj> '  sun';  tfu 
'to  die'),  nqpotfu  'itmoon dies'  {nq  'it'  'he';  po  'moon';  tfu  'to die'). 
The  Indians  never  say  T'qns^ndo  nqtfu  or  Pos^ndo  nqtfu,  for  the 
divine  persons  in  the  sun  and  moon  can  not  die.  "Our  Lords  can  not 
die." 

The  sun  is  said  to  walk  through  the  sky  clothed  in  white  deerskin 
and  ornamented  with  many  fine  beads.  The  sun  has  a  beautiful  face 
fse,  hidden  by  a  mask,  tan/q,  or  i'qmbi  '$  (fqyj>  'sun';  '<£  'mask';  bi 
possessive).  An  extracted  tooth  is  thrown  to  the  sun.  "  The  summer 
sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow."2 

Of  a  ring  about  the  sun  the  Tewa  say  T'qns^ndo  'obumq  '  Sun  Old 
Man  hasaring'  (T'q.ns£ndo,  see  above;  '<? '  he'  'it';  bu  'ring'  'circle'; 
mq  '  to  have ').  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  call  this  phenomenon  ojo 
del  buey  '  ox's  eye '.     The  Indians  say  that  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

Wxhen  the  sun  is  "drawing  water"  the  Tewa  say  t 'qmbi qwserj f  '  the 
sun's  tail'  {t'qyf  'sun';  bl  possessive;  qweeyf  'tail').  This  phenome- 
non is  seen  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  name  is  applied 
because  the  rays  resemble  a  tail. 

The  emergence  hole  in  the  lake  through  which  the  sun  rises  is  called 
fqrjh'oji  {fqyf  'sun';  Jcoji  'emergence  hole'  'roof -hole').     JVqt'qmpi, 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  308,  1890. 
s Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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nqfqnipPie^  'the  sun  rises',  lit.  'the  sun  comes  out'(w]  'it'  'he';  fqyf 
'sun';  pi  'to  come  out'  'to  go  out'  'to  issue';  '«'*  'to  come').  N&kwa- 
jemseyf  'it  goes  high'  (nq  'it'  'he';  Jcwaje  'height'  'high'  'on  top'; 
m%yf  'to  go').  j\TqtsiUem%yf  'it  sets',  lit.  'it  enters'  (nq  'it'  'he';  tstue 
'to  enter';  m%yf  'to  go'). 

Of  the  winter  solstice  is  said:  fan  nqwirjf  or  nqfqywiyf  'the  sun 
stands  still'  (fqyf  'sun';  nq  'it'  'he';  w\f)f  'to  stand').  The  conception 
is  that  the  sun  rises  at  the  same  place  for  a  number  of  days.  (Cf.  the 
et}"mology  of  ''solstice".)  The  winter  solstice  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (pajo),  which  is  then  called  pajo  tmmbi''  'new  3^ear'  (pqjo  'year'; 
tsq/iibr*  'new').  Of  the  time  following  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun  rises  a  little  farther  south  each  day,  theTewa  say  fqnf  '■ik'qdihoyf 
(fqyf  'sun';  H  'it';  k'qdi  said  to  indicate  motion  in  steps  or  grades; 
hqyf  'to  go  away');  also:  fan  7iq/3e'^  'the  sun  is  coming'  (fqyf 
'sun';  nq  'it'  'he';  «'*  'to  come').  The  summer  solstice  is  called 
fan  nqfa  or  nqfqnfa  'the  sun  lives'  (fayf  'sun';  nq  'it'  'he';  fa  'to 
live').  When  the  sun  rises  a  little  farther  north  each  day  the  Tewa 
say:  fqnf  ■ik'q.'imq^  (fqyf  'sun';  H  'it';  Fqui  said  to  indicate  motion 
in  steps  or  grades;  ma's  said  to  indicate  the  direction).  Also:  fan 
nqmxyf  'the  sun  is  going'  {fqyf  'sun';  nq  'it';  meeyf  'to go').  When 
the  sun  runs  low,  as  in  the  period  about  the  winter  solstice,  it  is  said: 
fqnf  ''qyqetagentij'i1  'the  sun  moves  low'  [fqyf  'sun';  \\y(jetage  'low' 
'on  the  lower  part  of  a  slope'  <\lyf  'foot';  ge  locative;  ta'a  'gentle 
slope':  nq  'it'  'he1;  jiH  "to  move'  'to  go  about').  When  the  sun  runs 
high,  as  in  summer,  it  is  said:  fan  hvaje  nqjiH  'the  sun  moves  high' 
(fqyf  'sun';  kwaje  'height'  'high'  'on  top';  nq  'it'  'he';^''*  'to  move' 
'to  move  about'). 

The  Tewa  have  no  designation  for  the  equinoxes  and  say  that  these 
are  not  recognized. 

The  calendar  is  determined  by  noticing  the  point  at  which  the  sun 
rises.  This  is  done  by  sighting  along  race-courses,  hills,  or  merely 
marking  the  rising  place  on  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains.  At 
Santa  Clara  the  sun  appears  always  to  rise  at  different  points  in  the 
great  gap  in  the  Santa  Fe  Range  known  as  Wijo  [22 :29].  Who  does  the 
determining  of  the  rising  place  and  just  how  it  is  done  remain  to  be 
learned.  The  Tewa  believe  that  the  sun  has  a  house  in  the  east,  and 
has  a  wife.  The  father  of  the  War  Gods,  according  to  Tewa  ver- 
sions, is  'Ok'uwapi  'red  cloud'  i^oliuwa  'cloud';  pi  '  red'),  who  lives 
on  top  of  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83],  and  not  the  Sun. 

The  spots  on  the  moon  are  said  to  be  his  clothing:  Posin^oii  'a  '  the 
Moon  Old  Man's  clothing'  (pos^ndo,  see  above;  ti  possessive;  '«  'cloth 
'clothing'). 

The  terms  applied  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  also 
applied  to  the  moon. 
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The  new  moon  is  called  fo  ta&rribV*  'new  moon'  (po  'moon';  tsqiitbl. 
'new';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Its  appearance 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Tewa  month.  Of  the  slender  crescent 
is  said:  tf,r/iH  nqpoko  'the  moon  is  little'  (tfse,1-  littleness'  'little'; 
T1  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  nq  'it';  po  'moon';  ho 
'to  lie'  'to  be').  As  the  crescent  grows  fuller  they  say:  nqp<S;r'* 
'the  moon  is  coming'  (nq  'it'  'he';  po  'moon';  #'*  'to  come').  The 
full  moon  is  called  po  t'agiH  'round  moon'  (po  'moon';  t'agiH  'large' 
'round').  As  the  moon  wanes  they  say:  nqpomseyf  'the  moon  is  going' 
(nq  'it';  po  'moon';  m%yf  'to  go').  When  the  moon  disappears  they 
say:  nqpohqyf  'the moon  is  gone'  (nq  'it'  'he';  po  'moon';  hqyy  'to 
begone').  Why  the  moon  has  phases  the  Tewa  do  not  pretend  to 
know. 

Other  expressions  are:  kwqndiH  po  'rainy  moon'  'moon  seen  in 
rainy  weather'  (kwqyf  '  rain';  Y*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; po  'moon').  Of  the  moon  on  top  of  a  cloud  is  said  Pos£ndo''ok'u- 
wakewe  nq'seyf  'Moon  Old  Man  sits  on  a  cloud'  (pos&tdo,  see  above; 
'ok'uwa  'cloud';  kewe  'on  top  of;  nq^W  'he';  'seyj>  '  to  sit').  Po- 
sindo  nqbumq  'Moon  Old  Man  has  a  ring'  (Pos^ndo,  see  above;  nq  '  it' 
'he';  bit,  'ring'  'circle';  ma  'to have').  The  writer  learned  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso  that  this  is  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  if  the  ring  is  white  it 
means  snow;  if  blue,  rain;  if  red,  wind.  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe,  states  that  in  this  part 
of  New  Mexico  the  lunar  ring  is  truly  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  two 
or  three  days.  He  says  it  is  a  scientific  fact.  The  ring  is  seen  only 
when  high  clouds  (cirrus  or  alta)  are  in  the  air.  These  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  in  reality  minute  spicules  of  ice — frozen  moisture  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

SUN-DOG 

Tqnnuge  nqfse  'under  the  sun  it  is  yellow'  (fqyy  'sun';  nu'u  'un- 
der'; ge  locative;  nq  'it';  fse  'to  be  yellow'). 


'Agojo  'star'.  The  gender  is  mineral.  MaJcowa  $Pagojosa  'the 
stars  are  in  the  sky'  (makowa  'sky';  di  'they  2+';  '  agojo  'star';  sa  'to 
be  in  or  at',  said  of  3+). 

Pueblo  languages  have  the  following  words  for  star:  Taos  paoy,- 
laend,  Isleta  pak'ulcue,  Piro  (Bartlett)  "a-hio-sa-e,"  Jemez  wy,hy,, 
Cochiti  Jet  fata,,  Hopi  sohy,. 

''Agojo  so'jo  'large  star'  i^  agojo  'star';  so'' jo  '  large').  'Agojo'e  'little 
star'  Cagojo'e  'star';  '<?  diminutive).  Piny 'agojo  kipo,°  'the  stars 
come  out'  (d\yf  'they  3+to  me';  'agojo  'star';  hi  'light';  jpo'°  causa- 
tive). 'Agojo  d.im%yf  '  the  stars  are  marching'  (' ^  agojo  'star';efo'  'they 
2+';  m%yf  'to  go'  'to  march').     ' Agojo  muw%k'qndiH  'a    dim   star' 
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('agojo  'star;  myivse  'heat  lightning  'light';  Vqijj>  'hoariness' 
'hoary';  Y*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  '  Agojo  my/w%- 
Tce'i'1  'a  bright  star'  ('agojo  'star';  <my,wce  'heat  lightning'  'light'; 
he  'strength'  'strong';  Y'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

117  'agojo  nqlcvjqwqyf  'a  star  descends  angry'  (wi  'a'  'one'; 
'agojo  'star';  nq.  'it';  k\i)f  'angry';  qicqtjf  'to  descend').  This  is 
said  of  a  falling  star;  curiously  enough,  the  Jemez  have  the  same  idea: 
py,se  w\ihy,  gfuoarn\  'a  star  is  going  to  fight'  '  a  star  is  chasing  to  fight' 
(puse  'one';  wy,hy,  'star';  gfuba  'to  fight';  w£ 'to  go').  The  Tewa 
sometimes  also  say  'agojo  nqhetq  'a  star  falls'  ('agojo  'star';  nq\  'it'; 
ketq  'to  fall',  said  of  a  single  object). 

A  comet  is  called  'agojo  qwsendi'i  'tailed  star'  {agojo  'star'; 
qwseyf  'tail';  ft'locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  comet 
seen  in  November,  1910,  excited  the  interest  of  the  Tewa. 

The  Morning  Star,  i.  e. ,  the  brightest  star  seen  in  the  morning,  is 
called  merely  'agojo  so' jo  'big  star'  {agojo  'star';  so' jo  'big').  In 
this  Tewa  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  a  male  divinity.  "One  of  the  fetiches  of  Tzi-o-ueno 
Ojua,  or  the  morning  star."1  Tsigww%nuyfdVuioa  is  the  Lightning 
Cachina  (Uigmnxnuijf  'lightning';  'oVutoa  'Cachina  spirit')  and  not 
the  Morning  Star. 

The  Evening  Star  is,  however,  to  the  Tewa  a  female  divinity.  Her 
name  is  T seV  an  f' agojo  'dim  yellow  star'  or  TseVqykuujo  'old 
woman  with  the  yellowish  hoary  hair'  (Fse  'yellowness'  'yellow'1; 
Van  /  'dimness'  'dim'  'fadedness'  'faded'  'hoariness'  'hoary';  'agojo 
'star';  hnijo  'old  woman1).  She  is  followed  by  'OTce'agojo  (see  below), 
who  has  a  carnal  desire  for  her. 

'Ok? 'agojo  or  'Agojo'oke  'star  of  San  Juan  Pueblo'  ('Oke  'San  Juan 
Pueblo';  'agojo  'star')  is  said  to  be  a  bright  star  that  continually 
chases  T seF an f' agojo;  see  above. 

Agojos£ndiH  'horned  star'  {'agojo  'star';  s^ijf  'horn';  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix)  is  a  bright  star  not  yet  identified. 

'Akqmpije'i1  'agojo  'the  southern  star'  ('akompije  'south';  Y*  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'agojo  'star').  This  is  a  bright 
star  seen  far  in  the  southern  heavens.  In  October  it  is  seen  near 
dawn. 

The  Tewa  had  no  special  name  for  the  North  Star.  The}r  did  not 
notice  particularly  that  one  star  in  the  sky  is  stationary.  Of  it  might 
be  said:  winqm&m.'pi  'it  does  not  march'  (wi  .  .  .  pi  negative;  nq 
'it';  visenj>  'to  go'). 

The  Tewa  did  not  know  planets  other  than  the  Morning  Star  and 
the  Evening  Star.  The  latter  are  now  one  planet,  now  another,  but 
they  did  not  know  it. 

iBandeUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  309, 1890. 
87584°—29  eth— 16 i 
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CONSTELLATIONS 

Ksentabe  '  meal-drying  bowl'  (]c%yj>  'flour'  'meal';  la  'to  dry';  be 
'vessel'  'bowl').  This  name  is  given  to  the  Northern  Crown  constel- 
lation, the  stars  of  which  studded  on  the  black  sky  show  beautifully 
the  form  of  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  meal-drying  jar.  These  jars 
are  of  black  ware,  and  meal  is  placed  in  them  and  stirred  near  a  fire 
in  order  to  dry  it  for  keeping.  There  appears  to  be  no  New  Mexican 
Spanish  name  for  this  constellation. 

Cassiopeia  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa.  Persistent  attempts  to  gain 
knowledge  prove  this.  The  Indians  can  readily  see  that  it  looks  like 
a  sqijiviy./  'zigzag'  or  W,  but  never  call  it  thus.  The  Mexicans 
appear  to  call  it  "la  puerta  del  cielo." 

pe'e  'ladder '.     Said  to  be  a  constellation;  not  }7et  identified. 

5 'Agojoteqtva  'star  house'  ('agojo  'star';  teqwa  'house').  This  is  a 
large  constellation  seen  after  sunset  in  the  west  in  September.  The 
writer  did  not  identify  the  stars. 

Todldsi  'bull's  eye'  (to^-u  'bull'<Span.  toro;  tsi  'eye').  Name  of 
a  constellation  called  in  Span.  Ojo  del  Toro.     Not  identified. 

£ufa  'big  round  circle,'  name  of  an  October  dance  (bu  'ring'  'cir- 
cle'; fa  'large  and  round').  This  is  a  great  irregularly-shaped  ring 
of  stars  near  the  Northern  Crown.  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  dim. 
No  Spanish  name. 

El  Corral.     Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  near  Cassiopeia. 

Los  Ojitos  de  Santa  Lucia.  Spanish  name;  consists  of  two  stars, 
seen  east  of  Orion. 

La  Campana.  Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  of  perfect  bell  shape, 
seen  between  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 

'  Ok'qii/bifu  'sandy  corner'  ^oJc'qrif  'sand';  bu'u  '  large  low  round- 
ish place').     This  is  a  large  constellation  of  dim  stars  seen  near  Orion. 

Mqyf  '  hand '.  This  constellation  contains  five  stars  at  the  tips  of 
the  imaginary  fingers,  and  one  at  the  wrist.      No  Spanish  name. 

QioUP{ijf  'in  a  row'  (qwui  'row'  'line';  ''ygf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  The  San  Juan  form  is  qwuiniyf.  This 
refers  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  a  row  in  Orion's  belt.  The  Spanish 
name  is  Las  Tres  Marias. 

Tsebege  'seven  corner'  (tse  'seven';  be^e  'small  low  roundish 
place';  ge  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  Ursa  Major,  which  is 
said  to  contain  seven  bright  stars.  Some  Indians  call  it  tseqw%r)j>, 
which  they  translate  'seven  tail'  or  even  'dog  tail'  (tse  'seven',  also 
'dog';  qioxij./  'tail').  It  is  so  called  because  some  of  the  stars  (the 
handle  of  the  dipper)  project  like  a  tail.     Mexicans  call  it  El  Carro. 

Tigivf  'in  a  bunch'  (tigi  'bunched';  ''{yf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  The  San  Juan  form  is  tiginitjf.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  Pleiades.     The  Mexicans  call  them  Las  Cabrillas. 
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Bi\u)f  'turkey  foot'  ($/'  'turkey'  'chicken';  '$yf  'foot').  This 
is  an  easily  learned  constellation  of  the  exact  form  of  a  turkey's  foot. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  know  it.  The  Tewa  also  make  a  cat's  cradle  in 
the  form  of  a  dPqyf. 

RuqwUe&ipu  'belly  of  a  sling'  (jcu  'stone';  qwue  'to  sling';  sipu 
'  the  hollow  under  a  person's  ribs').  This  is  applied  to  the  Dolphin,  or 
Job's  Coffin,  constellation.  The  Mexicans  interviewed  did  not  know 
it.     It  has  the  form  of  a  sling  belly. 

P\hto  'yoke'  (p'e  'stick'  'wood';  Ice  'neck';  to  '  to  be  in  or  on'). 
This  is  a  translation  of  Spanish  el  Yugo,  '  the  Yoke,'  name  of  the 
square  part  of  the  Little  Dipper,  or  Ursa  Minor,  constellation. 

The  Milky  Way  has  two  names.  '  Oj>atuk'y,  '  backbone  of  the  uni- 
verse' (?opa  'world'  'universe';  tu  'back';  Fy,  'hard  straight^thing' 
'bone')  appears  to  be  the  common  name.  It  is  called  also  Tssg,Vo-io 
'whitishness'  (fsse  'whiteness'  'white';  k'ou>o  element  to  weaken  force 
of  Fs%).  The  Taos  and  the  Jemez  call  the  Milky  Way  by  names  which 
mean  'backbone  of  the  universe.'  The  Mexicans  usually  call  it  el 
Camino  del  Cielo. 

The  I'xdkkwokld 

No  term  for  'underworld'  different  from  those  meaning  'the  below' 
has  been  obtained.  (See  under  Cardinal  Directions.)  The  Tewa 
declare  that  they  believe  in  a  single  underworld,  where  the  sun  shines 
at  night,-1  pale  like  the  moon.  It  was  there  that  the  human  race 
and  the  lower  animals  lived  until  they  found  their  way  through 
Sipopfe  (see  pp.  567-69)  and  entered  this  world.  The  underworld 
is  dark  and  dank,  and  this  world  rests  on  top  of  it.  The  under- 
world is  never  personified;  it  is  the  base  of  ^ojpa  '  the  universe.' 
When  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  it  passes  through  a  lake  (polcwi)  and 
enters  the  underworld  ('opanuge  or  nansogenuge),  passing  through 
the  latter  to  reach  the  east  {t'qmpije)  again. 

In  the  underworld  is  situated  Wajima,  ' '  the  happy  hunting-grounds  " 
(see  pp.  571-72).  Wajima  is  described  as  a  kiva-like  place  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  word  is  akin  to  Cochiti  Wen/ema  and  Zufii 
Wejima. 

The  Earth 

Xqijf  'the  earth';  personified  as  Nqijhvijo  'Earth  Old  Woman' 
(nqij.f  'earth';  Jcwijo  'old  woman'),  wife  of  the  Sky.  Bandelier1  says: 
"The  earth  a  female  deity,  called  Na-uat-ya  Quio,  and  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  conception  of  below."  "  Na-uat-ya  Quio  "  must  be 
intended  for  Nqykwijo,  as  the  Earth  is  not  known  by  any  other  name. 
For  the  peculiar  "-uat-ya"  cf.  Bandelier's  "  O-pat-y  ",  quoted  under  The 
Sky.     According  to  Mrs.  Stevenson2  the  Zuni  speak  of  "A'witelin 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  312,  1*90.  'The  Zuni  Indians. 
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'Si'tii  (Earth  Mother)".  The  Tewa  never  speak  of  the  earth  as 
'  Earth  Mother'  but  as  '  Earth  Old  Woman '.  The  Taos  call  the  earth 
?mmen,d,  the  Isleta  namiie,  the  Jeniez  hy,y,  or  hynapeta,  the  Piro 
(Bartlett)  "na-f'ol-€". 

EARTHQUAKE 

X<i»fqfq  'earthquake'  (n&yf  'earth';  t'qt'q  'to  quiver'  'to  trem- 
ble'). JV4nqnt'qt'qpo'oi the  earth  is  trembling'  {ml  'it';  nq,r)j>  'earth'; 
fqfq  'to  tremble';  po,a  postpound). 

LANDSLIDE 

JXqmpisunfu  'the  land  slides  or  slips';  nqnqnj<>mu  'the  land  falls' 
(ml  'it';  nqijf  'land';  sunfu  'to  slide';  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+). 

Water 

Po  'water'.  Water  was  not  personitied.  It  symbolized  life  and 
fruitfulness. 

OCEAN,  LAKE 

Pokwi  'lake'  'ocean'  (po  'water';  ho\  unexplained). 

The  Tewa  in  primitive  times  knew  of  many  lakes,  and  doubtless  also, 
in  a  more  or  less  mythical  way,  of  the  ocean.  All  lakes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  'olcuwa  'cachinas'  and  passage- 
ways to  and  from  the  underworld. 

WAVE 

'Vvf'M.f  'wave'.     'Ola  (<Span.  ola)  is  also  sometimes  used. 

IRRIGATION 

The  Tewa  constructed  systems  of  irrigation  ditches  before  the 
Spaniards  came  to  their  country.  Irrigation  ditch  is  called  AnoPo. 
A  large  or  main  ditch  is  called  jijakwtfo,  lit.,  'mother  ditch'  {jija 
'mother';  Jtwtfo  'ditch').  Cf.  Span,  acequia  madre,  of  which  the 
Tewa  expression  may  be  a  translation.  A  small  irrigation  ditch  is 
called  hurPo'e  ('<?  diminutive).  The  ditches  in  use  at  the  present  day 
are  of  modern  construction  and  supply  Mexican  and  American  as 
well  as  Indian  farmers.  In  the  spring  the  governor  of  each  Tewa 
pueblo  orders  the  Indians  of  his  pueblo  to  repair  the  ditches  used  by 
the  pueblo,  and  each  male  member  of  the  community  must  do  his 
share  of  the  work.  In  former  times  the  women  also  worked  at  ditch 
cleaning;. 


II.  METEOROLOGY 

Fair  Weather 

Kij«g.hU)nnq  'it  is  fair  weather'  (of  obscure  etymology:  ^'appar- 
ently 'light'  'bright';  n&  'to  be'). 

Ice 

'Oji  'ice'.  ,Oji  txdijwwi''  'green  or  blue  ice'  Cojl  'ice';  ts&yw% 
'greenness'  'green'  'blueness'  'blue';  V4'  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  ,Ojip'e''?idPi  'black  ice'  (?oji  'ice';  pvjf  'black- 
ness' 'black';  V'J  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  'Black  ice' 
is  found  the  year  round  on  the  east  side  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  q.  v. 

Ponq-oji  'the  water  is  frozen'  (p<>  'water;'  nd  'it';  'oji  'ice'  'to 
freeze').  JVqojijuwa  'the  ice  is  melted'  (nd  'it':  'oji  'ice';  juwa 
'to  melt'). 

Icicle  is  called  "'ojlmtejjf  'long  slender  form  in  which  the  ice  lies' 
('oji  'ice';  sa  'to  be  in  or  at',  said  of  3+,  here  used  with  sing,  of  min. 
gender;  tej)f  'tube'  'thing  of  long  slender  form"). 

Glacier 

There  is  no  special  term  for  'glacier.'  The  Indians  would  say 
merely  'oji  vqlco  'ice  lies'  Coji  'ice';  ml  'it':  ho  'to  lie'). 

Heat,  Cold 

JVqsuwa  'it  is  warm'  (nd  iit,',suwa  'to  be  warm ').  Said  of  the 
weather  and  of  objects.  JVqtsdywx  'it  is  hot'  (nq  'it';  tsQijwse  'to  be 
hot').  Said  of  the  weather  and  of  objects.  Mill  'it  is  cold'  'it  is 
cool'  {nq,  'it';  ti  'to  be  cold').  Said  of  the  weather  onby.  Ho'ahPjo 
ndti  'it  is  very  cold'  (ho,ahi,jo  'very';  nq  'it';  ti  'to  be  cold').  Said 
of  the  weather  only.  NffoKcuii  'it  is  cold'  (nq,  'it';  'oFcui  'to  be 
cold').     Said  of  objects  only. 

The  winter  is  cold  in  the  Tewa  country,  and  in  the  summer  the 
temperature  rarely  rises  above  90°  F. 

Smoke 

Hnfsg.  'smoke'.  Tobacco  is  smoked  in  connection  with  ceremonies, 
the  smoke  symbolizing  clouds. 
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Steam,  Vapor 

">OV\rQf  'steam'  'vapor'.  The  trails  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are 
said  to  consist  of  vapor.     See  Sun  and  Moon. 

Kiixfok^vOf  'rain  vapor'  (kwq  'rain';  'ol'ivf  'vapor').  This  is 
applied  to  vapor  or  steam  sometimes  seen  rising  from  the  ground  after 
a  rain. 

Mist,  Fog 

SoioJcuwa  'mist'  'fog'  (unexplained,  cf.  'oTcuwa  'cloud').  Kq- 
soioV uwanq  'it  is  mist}-'  (nq  'it';  soioh'uwa, as  above;  wj. postpound). 
JYqsohol' uwapi  'the  mist  is  coming  out'  (nq  'it';  stiboFuwa  as  above; 
pi  'to  issue').  JVqsotok'uwa/co  'the  mist  is  out'(wj  'it';  soioJvirc-i/.  ;i< 
above;  Ico  'to  lie').  Sometimes  the  mist  comes  strangely  thick  and 
white.  This  is  called  s&bofcvwa  fsselcaH'1 '  thick  white  mist'  (sdbok'  mr,i, 
as  above;  fsse  'whiteness'  'white';  Tea  'thickness' 'thick';  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Mist  is  rare  in  the  Tewa  country,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  days  of  continuous  mist.  Mist  is  recognized  by  the  Tewa  as 
being  merely  a  cloud  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  often  seen 
rising  from  the  river  at  nightfall  in  winter. 

Dew 

Pose  'dew'  (po  'water';  se  unexplained).  ,Iposejemvde,e  'the  dew  is 
falling'  (H  'it';  po§e  'dew';  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+,  here  used  with 
sing,  of  min.  gender;  de,e  present). 

Frost,  Hoarfrost 

Ts%pi  'white  comes  out'  (tegs  'whiteness'  'white';  pi  'to  issue'). 
JYdfssepinq.  'it  is  (hoar-)  frosty'  (ny  'it';  fs%pi,  as  above;  nq  'to  be'). 

'  Ojegi  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  light  frost  with  long  spicules,  seen  espe- 
cial lv  on  the  surface  of  snow  when  after  a  snowstorm  a  cold  wind 
comes  from  the  northeast.  Small  spicules  of  ice  come  down  as  a  mist, 
and  even  fall  in  such  quantity  that  they  can  be  scooped  up  by 
the  handful  where  they  have  fallen  as  powder  on  top  of  the  snow. 
It  is  also  called  p'oyf'ojegi  (p'oyf  'snow').  According  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linney,  of  the  Weather  Service  at  Santa  Fe,  ''ojeg.i  is  not  hoarfrost — 
there  is  no  popular  English  name  for  it.  JYcfojeginq  'the  ground  is 
covered  with  this  kind  of  frost'  {nq,  'it';  'ojegi,  see  above;  nq  'to  be'). 

Clouds 

'  Ok'uwa  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  cloud.  It  is  distinguished  from 
'ok'uwa  'spirit'  'cachina'  by  having  its  first  syllable  short;  it  is  doubt- 
less connected  etymologically  with  the  latter  word.  Cf .  also  sdbolcuwa 
'mist'.  Words  meaning  'cloud'  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Jemez 
wahaf,  Cochiti  hxnaie,  Hopi  (Oraibi)  oma'w'u. 
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Clouds  are  said  to  conic  up  or  out  and  then  to  be  in  the  sky. 
JYifok'  inntpi'ir'v  'the  cloud  is  coming  up  or  out',  i.e.  into  view  above  the 
horizon  (nq  'it';  'ok'uwa  'cloud';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  emerge';  '#'*  'to 
come').  '()]:' turn  makowa  uqirxf  'the  cloud  is  in  the  sky'  {ok'uwa 
cloud';  makowa  'sky'  'in  the  sky';  nq  'it';  ';ryf  'to  sit'  'to  be'). 

The  verb  '<>//  inniix't  means  'to  be  cloudy'.  Nq'ok'uwanq  'it  is 
cloudy'  (»<)  'it';  'ok'uwa  'cloud';  nq  postpound).  To  give  the  mean- 
ing that  the  whole  sky  is  overcast,  tseki  'all'  or  tmnxp'ije  'in  every 
direction'  nuvy  be  added. 

Clouds  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  color. 
Thus  'ok'uwa  ts%?iH  'white  cloud'  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  Csee,  'whiteness' 
'white';  T*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix);  'ok'wwa  pPiH  'red 
cloud'  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  pi  'redness'  'red';  */*'  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  The  wordjpeM  'flower'  is  used  in  describing  fluffy, 
cumulus  clouds  of  white  or  dark  color.  '  Ok'uwapdbi  'fluffy,  cumu- 
lus cloud'  {ofcuwa  'cloud';  pdb%  'flower') — literally  'flower  cloud1. 
'Ok'uwa  poftifsx'i''  or  'ok*uwa  ts%poWiH  'white  flower-cloud'  'fluffy 
white  cloud'  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  jwftl  'flower';  fsse  'whiteness' 'white';  'iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  'Ok'uwa  ptitiinyjc 'y HH  or 
'ok'uwa  ?iuk'upobi'iH  'dark  flower-cloud'  'dark-colored  fluffy  cloud' 
('ok'uwa  'cloud';  pdtii  'flower';  nyMy,  'dark  color'  'dark';  'iH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Names  of  seasons  are  prepounded.  Frequent  is  pay  o' ok' uwa  'spring 
cloud'  (pajo  'spring  time';  'ok'uwa  'cloud'). 

Clouds  may  be  described  by  their  accompaniment.  W$o¥uwa  or 
'ok'uwa  ivq'iH  'wind  cloud'  (wq  'wind';  'ok'uwa  'cloud';  'i'1  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  P oy  J 'ok 'uwa  'snow  cloud'  (p'ojjf  'snow'; 
'ok'uwa  'cloud').  Kwqijf'ok'uwa  'rain  cloud'  (kwqyj>  'rain';  'ok'uwa 
'cloud').  TxiguwseniLyf' ok'uwa  'lightning  cloud'  'thunder  cloud'  (tsigu- 
w%ny,yj>  'lightning';  'ok'uwa  'cloud'). 

Other  expressions  relating  to  clouds  follow.  Kwqy^i'1  nq'ok'uwanq, 
'it  is  cloudy  and  threatens  rain',  lit.  'rainily  it  is  cloudy'  (kwqyf 
'rain';  '*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  nq  'it';  ''ok'uwa 
'cloud';  nq  verbifying  element).  'Ok'uwawiyki  'a  long  strip  of 
cloud'  'a  stratus  cloud'  ('ok'uwa  'cloud';  wiyki  'long,  straight,  and 
narrow').  'Ok'uwabu  'long  bent  cloud',  stratus  or  other  cloud  that 
extends  far  across  the  sk}T,  because  of  its  length  appearing  to  be 
bent  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  bu  'length  and  state  «f  being  bent'  'long 
and  bent').  'Ok'uwa  tsqijwxp  ig>H  'small  flatfish  bluish  cloud'  of  the 
kind  seen  high  in  the  sky  on  some  cold  days  {ok'uwa  'cloud' ;  tsqijirx 
'blueness'  'blue';  'greenness'  'green' ;  p'igi  'smallness  and  flatness' 
'  small  and  flat ' ;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  '  < ')//  uwa- 
bo-ii  'cloud  pile'  'cumulus  cloud'  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  bo-ii  'pile'). 
'Ok'uwa  tsqywsgP1  'bluish  cloud'  of  the  kind  usually  large  and 
high  {ok'uwa  'cloud';  txqijwsc  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green'; 
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HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ' (W umasqywiyf  'cloud 
zigzag'  'cloud  in  zigzag  form'  (?oFuwa  'cloud';  xqijirhjf  'zigzag'). 
^OJfvMCPokQ  'cloud  down',  applied  to  high  whitish  cirrus  clouds 
('ok'uwa  'cloud';  ''okq  'down'  'fine  feathers'  'fluff').  'OfcuwalcJi?* 
'sharp  cloud'  'cloud  with  a  sharp  point  or  edge'  (?oJcuwa  'cloud';  Ice 
'sharpness'  'sharp';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
EKeey.foFuiivt  'mountain-lion  cloud',  a  light-colored  cloud  associated 
with  the  north  Qcszyf  'mountain-lion';  \)V uwa  'cloud').  'Otiuwa 
qwajeHH  '  hanging  cloud '  ^o¥uwa  'cloud';  qwaje  'to  hang';  '^'loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix).'  ''OTcmoawui  'horizontally  pro- 
jecting point  of  a  cloud'  ('oJc'uwa  'cloud';  wUi  'horizontally  project- 
ing point';  see  under  Geographical  Terms).  ''OJcuwapiyf  'cloud 
mountain';  sometimes  applied  to  a  cloud  that  resembles  a  mountain 
(^oJcuwa  'cloud';  fiiyf  'mountain');  these  clouds  are  usually  dark. 
'  ()TciiwawcUe>iH  '  scattered  clouds '  ('ok'uwa  'cloud';  wa^e  'scattered'; 
'  "*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ' Olcuwa  qwUi  'a  line  or 
row  of  clouds'  ^olcmva  'cloud';  qwui  'line'  'row').  Pokany,  the 
Tewa  name  of  Julian  Martinez  of  San  Ildefonso,  is  said  to  mean  a  line 
or  arch  of  clouds.  ''OJcuwa  t'y,  'spotted  cloud',  applied  to  a  kind 
of  greenish  cloud  with  whitish  tinge  ^ok'uwa  'cloud';  t\  'spotted- 
ness'  'spotted').  ,OJcuwap*agi'i  'broad  flat  cloud'  CoFuioa  'cloud'; 
■paqi  'breadth  and  flatness'  'broad  and  flat';  '/'*  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix).  ,OJcuv)a'e  'little  cloud'  ('ok'uwa  'cloud';  'e 
diminutive). 

The  mythological  serpents,  'Abanfy,,  and  cachinas,  'd¥uwa,  are 
supposed  to  live  in  the  clouds  and  to  be  seen  sometimes  by  people 
when  looking  upward.  The  cachinas  or  deified  spirits  ^o¥uwa)  are 
supposed  ever  to  be  present  among  the  clouds,  and  the  close  asso- 
ciation between  them  and  the  clouds  probably  accounts  for  the 
resemblance  of  the  words  ''olcuwa  and  'ok'uwa.  The  Tewa  also 
speak  of  mythic  persons  who  are  known  as  ''oVuwatowa  'cloud  peo- 
ple' {^oJcuwa  'cloud';  tawa  'person'  'people'),  'oTcuwa'eny,  'cloud 
youth'  (?o¥uwa  'cloud';  'eny,  'youth'),  and  ,oFuwa'a,anjoy,  'cloud 
maiden'  ('oFuwa  'cloud';  ''aerify  'maiden').  These  people,  youths 
or  maidens,  are  also  mentioned  with  appropriate  colors  for  the  six 
directions.'  OTcuwapi  'red  cloud'  figures  in  the  War  God  myth. 
The  Tewa  also  speak  of  ' 'ok 'uwateqwa  'cloud  house'  ('ok'uwa  'cloud'; 
teqwa  'house').     Th%y  tell  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  above  the  clouds. 

The  terrace,  so  common  in  Tewa  art,  represents  clouds.  Bandelier1 
says:  "The  clouds,  the  moon,  lightning,  and  the  whirlwind  maintain 
[in  Tewa  religious  paintings]  the  same  hues  all  the  year  round." 

Tewa  personal  names  compounded  with  ''olcuwa  seem  to  be  given  to 
males  only. 

Tobacco  smoke,  soap  plant  suds,  feathers,  etc.,  symbolize  clouds  in 
ceremonies. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  r,  p.  311,  1890. 
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The  shadow  of  a  cloud  is  called  'ok'uwa'ok'y,  CoFuiva  'cloud';  'oltfy, 
'shadow'). 

Cloudiness  is  nq^otsqnnq  'it  is  a  little  cloudy'  'the  sun  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  clouds'  (n&  'it';  ''oUqyf  unexplained;  cf.  tsqmp/je,  'west' 
and  tsqndi  'yesterday';  nq  'to  be'  postpound). 

Rain 

"The  rainy  season  is  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  limited  to  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  .  .  .  Weeks  may  elapse  without 
the  discharge  of  a  single  shower;  then  again  weeks  ma}'  bring  a  series 
of  thunder-storms  accompanied  by  floods  of  rain.  During  the  other 
nine  months  of  the  year  there  are  occasional  days  of  rain,  which 
usually  comes  from  the  southeast,  and  lasts  until  the  wind  settles  in 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  same  happens  with  snow-storms;  the 
southeasterly  winds  are  their  forerunners,  while  northwesterly  cur- 
rents bring  them  to  a  close."  1  Most  rains  of  the  Tewa  country  come 
from  the   southwest,  not  from  the  southeast   as  Bandelier  states.2 

Rain  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  Southwest.  The 
Tewa  religion  is  replete  with  practices  and  prayers  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  rain  and  insure  crops.  There  are  also  special  dances 
held  by  the  Tewa  for  producing  rain.  These  are  called  kwqnfaJ,e, 
hw^mpafcue,  or  bwQmpin^nfcUi  'rain  dance'  'rain-making  dance' 
'rain-power  dance'  (Jcwqyf  'rain';/a«^  'dance';  pa  'to  make?  \  pyriqr)  f 
'magic  power'). 

Rain  i^  called  kwqnf.  '  Ikwq' nd.o'0  'it  is  raining'  ('*'  'it';  kwqny 
'rain';  V°  progressive  postpound,  present).  'IJcwqnnq  ' it  has  rained' 
(H  'it';  hwqrjf  'rain';  nq.  verbifying  postpound,  perfect).  Nqkwqyka- 
$«'a  'it  wants  to  rain'  (nq  'it';  Tcwqrjf  'rain';  ka  causative;  da,a  'to 
want').  Kwqij/e  'a  drizzle'  'a  little  rain'  (kioqrjf  'rain';  'ediminu- 
tive).  Kwqyf  hi'indi'1  'a  little  rain'  (kwqijf  'rain';  hPiyf  'little'; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Bajeki  rikwqnd<>'°  'it  is 
raining  much'  (bajeki  'much';  V  'it';  kwqyf  'rain';  V°  progres- 
sive, present).  Ht'wqkxoqyf  'good  rain'  (JiPwo  'goodness' 
'good';  I'wayf  'rain').  Nqkwqyw\r)f  'the  rain  is  standing',  said 
when  rain  is  seen  in  the  distance  (nq  'it';  kwqyf  'rain';  tciyf  'to 
stand').  JYqkwqnwinfse  'the  rain  stands  yellow',  said  when  rain  is 
seen  in  the  distance  and  looks  yellowish  {nq  'it';  kwqrjf  'rain';  wiyf 
'to  stand';  fse  'yellowness'  'yellow').  Nqkwqn/x*'1  'the  rain  is 
coming'  (nq  'it';  kwqrjf  'rain';  'gs'*  'to  come'),  fuwagi  ' ikwqnkentq 
'soon  it  will  rain'  (Juwagi  'soon';  '/'it';  kwqnf',vmn'>\  Jtemq,  future). 
Kmqmpo  'rainwater'  'rain'  (Jcw&yf  'rain';  po  'water').    Kw$ 'nfiiwe 

i  BandelkT,  Finn]  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  15,  1890. 

2  See  Henderson,  Geology  and  Topography  of  the  Rio  Grande  Region  in  New  Mexico,  Hull.  61,,  But. 
Amer.  Ethn. 
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(or  kwq.mpd'iwe)  nqpopi  'springs  come  up  in  the  rain'  (Jcwqijf 
'rain';  Inrqmpo  'rain'  'rainwater'  <kivqijf  'rain',  po  'water';  Hwe 
locative;  nq,  'it';  po  'water';  pi  'to  issue'). 

A  cloudburst  is  called  hvq  mpo  sd'qyf  '  big  rain '  (kwqmpo  '  rain ' '  rain 
water'  <  kwqyf  'rain,5  po  'water';  sdqyf  'big'). 

Rainbow 

Kwqnt^mhe  ' rainbow '  (kwq.yj'  'rain';  teyy  ' long  cylindrical  thing 
or  tube';  be  referring  to  round  or  wheel- like  shape;  wagon  wheel  is 
called  tembe).  The  divinity  of  the  rainbow  is  Kwqnt^rnbes^n4o  'Rain- 
bow Old  Man '  (s£nd,o  '  old  man ').  A  rainbow  on  top  of  another  is 
called  fcux&nt&nbe  kwage'iyf  'rainbow  on  top'  (kwage  'on  top';  'iyj> 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.)  Bandelier1  says:  "The  win- 
ter rainbow  [of  Tewa  symbolism]  is  white,  the  summer  rainbow 
tricolored." 

Hail 

Sakq.mbe'e  'hail'  (of  obscure  etymology;  J«'c  seems  to  mean  'small 
and  round').     :Isalc4mbe,o,°  'it  is  hailing'  (V  'it';  V°  progressive). 

Snow 

FwQf  'snow'.  Ijpqn^d'0  'it  is  snowing'  ('*  'it';  pKqr}f  'snow'; 
V°  progressive).  Snowball  is  called  pqmbv?u  or  p'qmbe'e  according 
to  its  size  {jp'qvf  'snow';  bu'u  'large  and  round';  be'e  'small  and 
round').  For  'snowy'  the  adjective  is  formed:  Tcu  p'q''n4iH  'snowy 
stone'  (leu  'stone';  p'qyf  'snow';  ii,i  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix). 

HAIL-LIKE    FLAKES   OF    SNOW 

P'qmbewe'e  'small  round  snow'  (pqyf  'snow';  bewe  'small  and 
round';  '<?  diminutive)  is  the  name  given  to  small  flakes  of  snow,  hard 
like  hail,  which  come  down  while  it  is  snowing. 

KAINY    SNOW 

Kwq,mpq'r)f  'rain  snow'  (I'wqyf  'rain';  ^/o^y  'snow').  Said  of 
snow  mixed  with  rain. 

LITTLE   HOLES  IN   THE    SNOW 

Little  holes  seen  in  the  crust  of  fallen  snow  are  called  p'qmp'o'e 
(p'oyf  'snow';  p*o  'hole';  '<?  diminutive). 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  311, 1890. 
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Wind 

Wq  'wind'.  ,Iwq.,o>0  ' it  is  blowing '  'it  is  windy'  fa 'it';  wq  'wind'; 
V°  progressive).  Nqwq4da  '  it  wants  to  blow '  '  it  looks  like  wind'  (?iq 
'it';  wq  'wind';  $<z'°  'to  want').  Kegi  ,kvqo,°  'it  is  blowing  hard' 
(kegi  'hard').  A  bullroarer  is  called  wqty,  'wind  call'  (wq.  'wind';  ty, 
'to  call').  Wind  is  produced  by  Wfahwijo  'Wind  Old  Woman'  (wq 
'wind';  Iwijo  'old  woman'),  who  lives  on  Sandia  Mountain  [29:S3J. 

DUST-WIND 

N$zjiH  '  dust- wind'  (of  obscure  etymology).  ,Inq^ji,o,°  'it  is  dust- 
windy'  'there  is  a  dust  storm'  (H  'it';  V°  present).  JVa^jiHFy,  'a 
dark  dust-cloud'  (nq-'ijP\  as  above;  ley,  'darkness'  'dark'). 

WHIRLWIND 

SiUjomi  'there  is  a  whirlwind'  (nq,  'it';  fjom\  unexplained).  Ban- 
delier  *  speaks  of  the  whirlwind  in  Tewa  symbolism. 

Lightning 

Tsiguwse7iuy  f  'lightning'.  'Itsiguwsenunde'e  'lightning  flashes'  (H 
'it';  tsiguwsenuijf  'lightning';  $<?'<?  present).  At  the  point  of  each 
lightning  bolt  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  tsiguw^nyntsPi  'lightning 
point'  (tsiguwsenuyf  lightning';  tsPi  'flaking  stone'  'piece  of  flint  or 
obsidian'  'arrow  point').  The  light  accompanying  a  lightning  flash  is 
called  UiUxyf  'meal  of  the  point'  (tsiH&s  above;  k'seyy  'meal  flour'). 
Lightning  is  produced  by  ''ok'uwa,  who  throw  it  from  the  clouds. 
Flaking  stone,  wherever  found,  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  light- 
ning striking  the  earth.  An  '  ok'wwa,  having  hurled  a  tsiguwsenyn  tsi'i, 
picks  it  up  again  if  it  is  not  shattered.  That  is  why  no  perfect 
tsiguwsenyntsi'i  are  ever  found  on  the  earth. 

The  arrows  of  the  War  Gods  were  of  lightning;  these  arrows  they 
stole. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Linney  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe  gives  the  in- 
formation that  lightning  caused  more  than  twenty  deaths  in  New 
Mexico  in  1911.  Three  years  ago  a  prominent  Indian  of  Nambe  was 
killed  at  the  place  called  Jobuhicu  [25:60],  east  of  that  pueblo. 

Thunder,  Thunderstorm 

Kwqtq  'thunder'.  Wkwqtq'o'0  'it  is  thundering'  (H  'it';  hoqtq 
'thunder';  V°  progressive).  Thunder  is  produced  by  the  Kwqtul-trijo 
'Thunder  Old  Woman'  (hvqtq  'thunder';  Jcwijo  'old  woman'). 


i  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  311,  : 
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There  is  no  Tewa  name  for  'thunderstorm',  although  such  storms 
are  very  frequent  in  summer.  The  Tewa  speak  merely  of  kwqtq 
'thunder'  and  Jcwqyf  'rain'. 

' '  Heat-lightning" 

My,w%  'heat-lightning'  'light  of  dawn  which  resembles  heat-light- 
ning' 'northern  lights'  'brightness,'  said  of  starlight  (of  obscure 
etymology).  JVqmuwsgtfa  'the  heat-lightning  leaps  up'  (nq  'it'; 
my,wse  'heat-lightning';  tfa  'to  leap').  ' 7m.y,w%4e,e  'it  is  light- 
ning with  heat-lightning'  (H  'it';  my,w%  as  above;  u>eie  present). 
Nqmnioxpo'0  'it  is  lightning  with  heat-lightning'  (nq,  'it';  my,w3ti  as 
above;  pd0  verbifying  postpound).  3fy,w3e  appears  in  a  number  of 
personal  names. 

Mirage 

Nqpokowagi  nqio  or  nqpokowagj,  ^ntfqvf  '  it  resembles  water  lying' 
(nq,  'it';  po  'water';  lco  'to  lie';  wag* 'like';  nq,  'it';  to  'to  resemble'; 
''WOf  '^';  {Jqvf  'to  appear  to  one'). 

Echo 

jVqtoio  'it  echoes'  (nq  'it';  toto  'to  echo'). 
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Year 

Pqio  'year';  cf.  pqjog&ii  'summer'.  MeTi  'a^nfuke  tse-iisi  pqjo 
Hnfeniu  'this  girl  is  sixteen  years  old'  (»te  'this';  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  ''a^nfuke  'girl';  tsg,-ilsi  ' sixteen '<^  'ten', 
<ii  'from',  cS-^'six';  pqjo  'year';  '/'she';  w^'she';  mu  'to  have' 
'  to  be '). 

The  year  began  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  time  of  new 
year  was  called pqjo  tsqmb  H  (pqjo  'year';  tsqmbi  'new';  '-^'locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

jY%yiHpqjo  '  this  year '  (nse, '  this ';  '•£'*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  He  pqjo  'last  year'  (he  'last'  in  this  sense).  N%wi'a  pqjo 
or  'owewPa  pqjo  'next  year'  (use  'this';  wPa  'coming'  'other'  'dif- 
ferent'; ''owe  'there').  Wije  pqjo  nqpcu£iH  'two  years  ago'  {wije 
'  two ' ;  pqjo  '  year ' ;  nq, '  it' ;  p*aJ>e  '  to  pass ' ;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  Wije  pqjo  'iwe  '  in  two  j^ears '  '  two  years  from 
now'  (wije  'two';  pqjo  'year';  'iwe  'at',  'in'  in  this  sense). 

Seasons 

The  Tewa  distinguish  only  two  seasons — summer  and  winter.  The 
summer  (pqjog&ti,  unexplained,  but  cf.  pqjo  'year')  begins  in  the 
spring  and  lasts  until  the  fall,  including  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  winter  (te'mui,  unex- 
plained) begins  in  the  fall  and  lasts  until  the  spring,  including  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  Tewa  speak  also  of  td?qn<li  '  the  spring  or  planting  time ', 
a,ndp*ojeu>i  'the  harvest  time',  both  of  these  words  being  obscure  in 
derivation  and  not  considered  to  denote  true  seasons.  Unlike  the 
Tewa,  the  Jemez  appear  to  distinguish  four  seasons:  toddgtil  'spring', 
pef  'summer',  pdl  'autumn',  tool  'winter'. 

Nsti>iH  tdnuM  'this  winter'  (n%  'this';  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  te'mui  'winter').  JYxwPa  te'mui  'next  winter' 
(nsg,  'this';  wPa  'other';  te'nu-ti  'winter').  Hetdniui  'last  winter' 
(he  'last';  te'mui  'winter'). 

All  the  clans  of  the  Tewa  villages  belong  to  either  the  Summer  or 
the  Winter  phratry.  The  same  clan,  wherever  it  is  found,  always 
belongs  to  the  same  phratry.  The  Summer  phratry  or  division  is 
called  Pajoge-iPiviowa  'summer  people'  (pqjog.eud  'summer';  '•£/;./ 
locative   and   adjective-forming    postfix;    Iowa    'person'     'people'), 
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Kitnfu/towti  '  turquoise  people'  (faimf%  'turquoise';  hwh  'person'  •]><■<>- 
pie')",  or  K'aje  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Winter  phratry  is  called 
Te'nu^intowa  'winter  people'  (te'nudi  'winter';  "!{yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hnrh  'person'  'people');  Potowh  'squash 
people'  (po  'squash'  'pumpkin'  'gourd'  'calabash';  towa  'person' 
'people'),  or  Kwse.ti  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Summer  people  are 
presided  over  by  the  Summer  cacique,  Po'&tywjo  'ceremony-presiding 
chief  {po'se,  'to  preside  at  a  ceremony',  said  of  either  Summer  or  Win- 
ter cacique);  ty,njo  'chief,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  summer  ceremo- 
nies. The  Winter  people  and  ceremonies  are  in  charge  of  the  Winter 
cacique,  \>j/'lety,njo  'hard  ice  chief  ('0/*  'ice';  he  'hardness'  'hard'; 
tynjo  'chief).  Bandelier1  writes:  "The  [Tewa]  altar  (Cen-te)  used  in 
the  estufas  is  green  for  the  summer  months,  yellow  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox."  So  far  as  the  present  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do 
not  recognize  equinoxes,  but  only  solstices. 

Distinct  personal  names  were  considered  appropriate  for  children 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  were  born — summer  or  winter. 

Months 

The  Tewa  year  contained  twelve,  not  thirteen  months.  In  this  it 
agreed  with  the  Zuni  year  according  to  Gushing  (see  the  accompany- 
ing table).  The  months  are  said  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  but  this  subject  needs  further  investigation.  They  are  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  months  (see  under  Seasons).  Month  is 
called  po  'moon'.  The  term  Postn^o  is  applied  only  to  the  divinity 
resident  in  the  moon  (see  under  Sun  and  Moon)  . 

The  months  were  known  by  descriptive  names,  which  are  passing 
out  of  use.  These  names  differed  considerably  according  to  the 
speaker  and  the  village.  The  accompanying  table  gives  month-names 
obtained  from  Indians  of  four  Tewa  villages;  also  Jemez  and  Zuni 
month-names,  the  latter  from  Cushing.2  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
old  designations  of  some  months  have  been  supplanted  partially  or 
wholly  by  names  of  saints,  whose  festivals  play  an  important  role  in 
present-day  Tewa  life.  December  is  invariably  named  from  ny,p%a 
'Christmas  '  and  the  old  name  could  not  be  discovered. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  311, 1890. 

!Zuui  Breadstuff,  The  Millstone,  p.  58j  April,  1884. 
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The  Christian  Week 

Jadi  'time  between'  Sundays,  'week'.  Domiygii  'Sunday'  is  fre- 
quently used  to  render  '  week '.  Spanish  seniana  '  week '  is  rarely  used 
in  Tewa. 

fiomiygit  'Sunday'  (<Span.  domingo).  Lune  'Monday'  (<Span. 
lunes).  Jfiute  'Tuesday'  (<Span.  martes).  MteJJcoU  'Wednesday' 
(<Span.  miercoles).  Qwete  'Thursday'  (<Span.  jueves).  Biedne 
'Friday'  (<Span.  viernes).  Safiadu  'Saturday'  (<Span.  sabado). 
No  expressions  meaning-  'first  day',  'second  day',  etc.,  are  in  use. 

Day,  Night,  Times  of  Day  and  Night 

T'a  'day';  cf.  fqyf  'sun'.  TKaM  'day'  (tf'a'day';  M  ablative, 
locative).  T\i  refers  to  the  period  beginning  when  it  becomes 
light  in  the  morning  and  ending  when  it  gets  dark  in  the  evening. 
For  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  expression  current  in 
Tewa. 

yt'it'a'sidiiitxijj'  'the  days  are  getting  shorter'  (ml  'it';  fa  'day'; 
is-Ui  'cut  short ' ;  m%yf  '  to  go ') .  T/se.ia'a  nqfanq '  the  days  are  short ' 
(tfsedtfa  'short';  nq  'it';  fa  'day';  nq  'to  be').  Nqfasoms&yf  'the 
days  are  getting  longer'  (nq  'it';  fa  'day';  s<?'large';  m%yf  'to  go'). 
llehsenfunqfanq  'the  days  are  long'  (hehspnfu  'long';  nq  'it';  fa 
'day';  nq  'to  be'). 

NqJcy,nnq  'it  is  dark'  (nq  'it' ;  Jc'uyf  'dark' ;  nq  'to  be').  Nqkipowa-s?* 
'the  light  is  going  to  come'  (nq  'it';  hi  'light';  powa  'to  arrive';  '«'* 
'to  come').  Nqfis^^hd'0  'the  light  is  already  coming'  'it  is  beginning 
to  get  light'  (n  q  'it';  fe  'light'  'clear  light';  '^'*  'to  come';  A#'0'alread3^). 
JVqfenq  'it  is  light'  'it  is  clear'  (nq  'it';  fe  'light'  'clear  light';  nq  'to 
be').  JVqkipo,°  'it  is  light'  (nq  'it';  hi  'light';  po?0  'to  make').  JYcll-mq 
'it  is  light'  (nq  'it';  hi  'light';  ml  'to  be').  Wtfdtii  'the  time  of  the 
early  morning  when  already  light  but  not  yet  dawn  or  sun-up'  (of 
obscure  etymology).  Nifamu''as"*  '  the  dawn  is  coming'  (?ul  'it';  famu 
'dawn';  '^'*  'to  come').  JVqfamunq  'it  is  dawn'  (nq  'it';  famu  'dawn'; 
nq  'to  be').  Muwsgfe  'the  light  of  dawn'  (muw%  'heat-lightning';  fe 
'light').  Nqmuwxf epd°  'the  dawn  is  shining'  (nq  'it';  mmosefe  as 
above;  po,°  'to  make').  Nqfqmpi''%!*  'the  sun  is  about  to  come  up'  (nq 
'it1;  fqyf  'sun';  pi  'to  issue';  V*  'to  come').  JVclfqmpi  'the  sun 
comes  up'  (nq  'it';  fqyf  'sun';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  come  out').  T'qnfe 
'sunshine'  'sunlight'  (fqyf  'sun';  fe  'light').  Wqfqnfe  'the  sun  is 
shining'  (nil  'it';  fqyf  'sun';  fe  'to  shine').  HeJ.ernbd'0  'early  morning' 
(heJ^yf-  'morning';  bo1"  progressive).  ILue.ndi  'morning'  'forenoon' 
(hed-znf-  'morning'  'forenoon',  absolute  form  never  used;  ui  ablative, 
locative).  ITe.iejitag.edi  'morning  straight  up  time'  'time  about  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning'  (/xMCyf  'morning';  tage./i  as  below;  cf. 
f  e'  itag.edi'). 
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Tag.'-  'straight  up',  referring  to  the  sun,  w  noon'  (cf.  hi],  'straight ', 
not  crooked  or  bent).  TageM,  'noon'  {page  as  above;  M  ablative,  loca- 
tive). T'qn  tageJti  nqnq  'the  sun  is  at  noon'  (t'qnf  'sun';  tageJti 
'noon';  nq  'it';  nq  'to  be').  Nqtagepo'0  'it  makes  straight  up'  'it  is 
noon'  (nq,  'it';  tags  as  above;  pd°  'to  make'),  fuwagi  nfitagepo'0 
'noon  comes  very  soon1  (fuwagi  'soon';  nqtag.epo''0  as  above). 
JYqtugeJ/'p' <i.i>'  'noon  is  passed'  (nq  'it';  tageud  'noon';  p'cUe  'to 
pass').  Tage,i!j)'(Uedl  'afternoon'  (tageJti  'noon';  p'cue  'to  pass';  .'i 
ablative,  locative).  T'eHtage-ti  'evening  straight  up  time'  'time 
about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'  (fe?i  'evening';  tage-ii  as 
above).  T'e'iH  'evening'  (t'eH  'evening',  absolute  form  never  used; 
Jti  ablative,  locative).  Nugepije  nut 'nnnnxrjf  'the  sun  is  declining' 
(nuge  'down'  'below'  <nuhi  'below',  ge  locative;  pije  'toward';  nq 
'it';  tqrjf  'sun';  mxrjf  'to  go').  Nql:\r)f  'it  is  twilight'  (nq  'it'; 
h\r)f  'to  be  twilight').  K\ndi  'twilight'  ijwjf  'to  be  twilight';  ui 
ablative,  locative).  Nqlcumpc?0  'it  gets  dark'  (nq  'it';  k'uijy  'dark'; 
po'0  'to  make').  Nqk'unf  'it  is  dark'  'it  is  night'  (nq  'it';  JSunp 
'to  be  dark').  NqMy,nnq  'it  is  dark'  (nq  'it';  Jcurjf  'dark';  nq  'to 
be').  ITiui  'night',  especially  used  meaning  'last  night'  (/^con- 
nected with  Vuyf  'to  be  dark';  J>i  ablative,  locative).  ITuJtiii 
'night'  (k'yj>i  as  above;  ^'ablative,  locative). 

JVsefa  'to-day'  (nx  'this';  t'a  'day').  K'iui  'last  night',  see 
above.  Tsq'nd.i  Jcy^i  'last  night'  (tsqndi  'yesterday';  Icum  as 
above).  Tsq'ndi  'yesterday'  (tsqnp,  cf .  tsqmpije  'west'  and  wVotsqnn4 
'it  is  a  little  cloudy';  Jti  ablative,  locative).  Tsqmpxrjge  'day  before 
yesterday'  (tsqyp,  as  above;  pxyge  'beyond').  T'a'ndi  'to-morrow' 
(far/y  'sun';  M  ablative,  locative).  T*d?ndiheJtend/i  'to-morrow 
morning'  (t'a'ndi  'to-morrow';  heJendi  'morning').  T' d  mpxyge 
'day  after  to-morrow'  (fays,  as  above;  pxyge  'be}rond'). 

Hours,  Minutes,  Seconds 

''(Ha  'hour'  (<Span.  hora).  Mmutu  'minute'  (<Span.  minuto). 
Seg.mid.lt  'second'  (<Span.  segundo).  Wet&Jtigonu  ''oJ.a  wi  "da}r" 
'twenty-four  hours  make  a  "day"'  (wetx-iijonu  'twent}T-four';  '<Ma 
'hour';  wi  'one').  Segintx^  minitta  wi  ''ou.lt  'sixty  minutes  make  an 
hour'  (segintx^  'sixty';  minutu  'minute';  wi  'one';  'o^a  'hour'). 
Segintse"6  segund.lt  wi  minutu  'sixty  seconds  make  a  minute'  (segintx?* 
'sixty';  segundu  'second';  wi  'one';  minutu  'minute'). 

Clock  or  watch  is  called  fqnta  'sun  measure'  (t'qyp  'sun';  ta 
'measure'),  or  fqmpuywx  'sun  for  looking  at'  (t'qyf  'sun';  puywx 
'to  look  at').  Gxmu*ii  'ymbi  t'qmpuywx  'look  at  your  watch!'  (gx 
'you  1'  imperative;  imui  'to  look';  'umbi  'your';  fq?npurpvx  'watch'). 

Uh&ii  'o'clock'  (said  to  mean  something  like  'long  being' — cf.  hen.fi 
'long' — Jti  ablative,  locative;  the  '*  is  unexplained).  Tse  'ihe-ii  V«'* 
'you  willcomeat  seven  o'clock'  (tse  'seven';  Hh&ii,  as  above;  '-y.  'you'; 
'«'*  'to  come"). 
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ILrnj'tt  ' ' iltc.it] n  in) /it)  "what  time  is  it'  i  (hs&nj'u  'how  much'; 
^i/t(jtqyf,  cf.  HheM  above;  nq  'it';  nq  'to  be').  Ts^ihedi  'ten  o'clock' 
(ise?*  'ten';  HheJ>i  'o'clock').  Hcu'ui  t%?iheJ>i or  maui  tsgiheM  'about  ten 
o'clock'  (hcuiui,  niaM  'about').  Jonu  daha  piyfjeheM  'half  past  four' 
{Jonu  'four';  daha  'and';  p[ij(jehedi  'half  <piy(/e  'in  the  middle',  heM, 
cf.  Hhe^i,  above).  Tsc^  minutu  nqte  t&tiwijdiwe  'ten  minutes  before 
twelve'  (fse^  'ten';  minutit  'minute';  nq  'it';  te  'to  be  lacking';  t%diwije 
'twelve';  Hwe  locative).  Wi  V/a  nqte  'one  hour  remains'  (wl  'one'; 
V<&  'hour';  nq  'it';  te  'to  be  lacking1). 

Festival 

[•qijlPUi  'festival'  'fiesta' (of  obscure  etymology)  or  hi  'festival' 
'fiesta '(related  to  hltfq  'to  be  glad'). 

Fair,  Carnival 

jPWta<Span.  feria.  Iuuniba(l)<  Span,  carnival.  Fairs  or  carni- 
vals are  held  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque. 

Time  of  Plague 

Ha'iwiwag.i  Iowa  tahjqnq'vi  'dying  of  a  great  many  people'  (ha'twi- 
toagi  'very  many'<  haHwi  'very  many',  wagj,  'like';  Iowa  'people'; 
tahqijf  'to  die  of  the  plague';  '*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 
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Note. — The  alphabetic  order  is  a  a  a  se  se  q b  b  b  d  d,  e  z/f  g  g  g  hi 
ij  k  Jew  k  k '11  m  n  nj>  y  yw  yj>  o  q  p  p  p*  q  qw  r  Jb  s  f  tl  £  U  tj  is  {J 
u  y,  y,  v  w.     The  glottal  stop  (')  is  ignored  in  the  alphabetic  sequence. 

M'a  'steep  slope'.     Cf.  ta'a  'gentle  slope'. 

'Akqmbii'u  'plain  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  by  higher  land '  'corner 

of  a  plain '  Cakqyy+buhi). 
''Akqmpije  'south,'  literally  'direction  of  the  plains'  (?akqyj>+pije). 
''Akqmpije  '{ntde  ' south  estufa'  (?  akqmpije  'south ,+te'e).     Synonyms: 

pqjogej,i'intowobite'e,  ky,nj>xte'e,  and  Icajetie. 
^AkqwpijeHyqwapserjge  'locality  beyond  (south  of)  the  south  house- 
row  of  a  pueblo'  ^akqmpije  '  south  ,+,iH+pseyge).     See  diagram  1, 

p.  305. 
'  Akqinpijehyqwasy,  'south  houserow  of  a  pueblo'  ^akqmpije  ' south '+ 

,iH+qwasy,). 
' 'Akonq:>ij<'pxridiH  'south  part  of  a  pueblo'  ^akqmpije+pxnqZi>i). 
'Akqndiwe  'at  the  plain'  (,akqyj>+,iwe). 
,Akq?mu  'plain'  (,akqyj'+?m).     ''Akqnnse,  (' 'akqy f+nse)  is  never  used. 

The  various  postfixes  can  be  added  to  \ikqnnu  as  to  ''akqyf  with- 
out difference  of  meaning.     But  'little  valjey'  is  rendered  "'akqyj'e, 

not  ,akqnnu,e. 
'Akqyge,  ''akqnnuge  'down  at  the  plains'  ('akqyy,  'akonnu+ge). 
''Akqyf  'plain'. 
3 Akqy  fhenfiy  f  '  long  plain '   '  long  valley  or  glen  with  flat  bottom ' 

'long    mesa-top'    (?akqyf+herifiyf    'length'     'long',     mineral 

gender). 
' Akqy  f> hit hi  'arroyo  with  a  flat,  plain-like  bottom'  ^akqyf+huhi). 
^Anuhi  'foot  of  a  slope'  'below  a  slope'  y^cCa+nuhi). 
'Apinniui  'middle  of  a  slope'  'half  way  up  or  down  a  slope'  ('«'«+ 

pinnuM). 
"'Awaphxbuhi,  Tawap'abe>e,  ,awap'ibu'u,  ,awap*ibe'e  'low  place  in  which 

cattails  grow'  {'awap'a,  \iwapH  species  of  cattail  +  buhl,  be'e). 
'JEpo  'race  track'  ('«  'to  run'+pc  'trail'  'track'  'road'). 
'iH'V-shape'. 
'Ayge  'foot  of   'base  of  (?qyf  'foot'+ge).     This  is  often  combined 

with  other  words,  as:  qyge'age  'down  the  slope  to  the  base  of 

the  slope'. 
Anfsegl  'on  the  head'. 
Anfsegilcv,  ^qnfxgi+ku)  a  conical  rock  bearing  on  its  apex  a  rock 

cap,  thought  by  the   Indians   to    resemble  a  person  carrying  a 

burden  on  the  head.     (See  pis.  7,  8.) 
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Beta  '  woman's  belt1.  It  is  also  used  figuratively  of  a  belt  or  strip  of 
country.     A  man's  belt  is  called  semba'a  (sqyf  'man'+Ja'a). 

Bah  'ford'  (<Span.  vado  'ford'). 

Be  '  pottery '  '  vessel'. 

Be'e  (1)  'small,  low  roundish  place'  'dell'  'dale'  'small  valley'  'small 
corner'  of  a  space,  as  of  a  room.  (2)  '  of  roundish  ball-like  shape' 
'ball'  'clod'  'mound'. 

Bcniujitc  '  watchhouse  for  watching  a  melon  field'  (benudi  'musk- 
melon'  +  te). 

BepuVdfce  'potsherd'  (be  ' pottery  7+pu  'base'+^'aJe  'to  break'). 

Besu  '  chimney '  '  fireplace  connected  with  a  chimney '  (apparently  be'e 
(1)  or  be'e  (2)+su  'arrow'). 

Besupo  'hole  or  opening  of  a  chimney'  (besu+po). 

B^rjf  'little  bend'. 

Bvjfhii'u  'arroyo  the  course  of  which  bends  at  short  intervals'  (bejjj>+ 
hu\i). 

Bi-  'small  and  roundish'. 

Big.e  'sharp  bend'  (bi-  +g.e). 

Bui  'small  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound'. 

Boln  '  mouth  of  a  canyon '  ( <  Span,  boca  '  mouth '  '  mouth  of  a  canyon '). 

Bo.ii  '  large  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound'. 

Buia  'dry  dell'  (bv?u  (l)+ia  'dryness'  'dry'). 

Bii>u  (1)  large  roundish  low  place'  'dell'  'dale'  'valley'  'bottom'  (in  the 
sense  of  'low  dell')  'large  corner  of  a  space'  'courtyard'  'plaza' 
'placita'  'settlement  surrounding  a  plaza'  'settlement'  'town' 
'city'.  (2)  'of  large  roundish  ball-like  shape'  'large  ball'  'large 
mound'.     See  diagram  1,  p.  305. 

Buioate  'oven'  (buwa  'bread'  +  te). 

By,7jf  '  large  bend '  '  large  turn  of  a  waterway '. 

By,yj>hv?u  'arroyo  the  course  of  which  makes  large  turns  at  intervals' 
by,7)f  +  hvi'u) . 

Depo  'coyote's  den '  (de  '  coyote '  +  yo) . 

Deyf  '  small  point'  'small  conical  point'. 

Pwy  'large  point'  'large  conical  point'. 

'^'offspring'  'child',  also  used  as  the  diminutive  postpound.  The 
tone  in  the  singular  is  falling,  in  the  2  +  plural  it  is  rising-falling. 
When  meaning  'offspring'  'child'  two  plural  forms  are  in  use:  \ 
and  ''en/sz. 

'Ekwela  'school'  (<Span.  escuela  'school'). 

' 'Ekwelateqwa  'schoolhouse'  (ekwela  + teqwa). 

■Eia  'threshing  floor'  (<Span.  era  'threshing  floor'). 

'Etajfeta  'post  office'  (<Span.  estafeta  'post  office'). 

' ) Etaswn  'railway  station'  (<Span.  estacion  'railway  station'). 

' ' Etitjfa  'stove'  (<Span.  estufa  'stove'). 
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Ge  'at'  'down  at'  'to'  'down  to',  locative  postfix  denoting  rest  or 

motion  at  or  motion  toward  one  or  more  places  below  the  level 

of  the  speaker. 
Use  'that  yonder'  'there  yonder,'  demonstrative   clement  denoting 

location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker.     Cf.  nx  (1)  and  '<?.     It  is 

much  used  before  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.  hsekwaje  '  up 

yonder  on  top'   (hse  +  kwaje).     It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix, 

e.g.  hseteqwaHwe  'at  that  house'   (hse  +  teqwa+'iwe);   also  as  an 

adjective  hveW1  teqwdiwe  'at  that  house'  (hse.  +  Ti  +  teqwa+'twe). 
Ilsege  'down  there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the 

speaker  and  lower  than  the  speaker  (hie,  +  ge). 
Iliznse,  'there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker 

(hse  +  nse  [2]). 
1  he  ire  'there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker 

and  at  about  level  of  or  higher  than  the  speaker  (hse  +  we). 
Hseurijahvo,Pi  'inner  storeroom'  'closet'  (hxici  'something'  'thing' 

+  j«hoo  '  to  be  put  away'  +  V ')• 
li.fn'iqvoikwoniPi1    'inner    storeroom'    'closet'    (hse<vi   'something' 

'thing'  +  qwikwonu  'to  be  hung  up'  +  HH). 
Udr/[/e  '  beside  '  'at  one  side  of  and  not  contiguous  (hqrjf-  +  ge). 
H4yqw<Me,  pokwihayqwode  'mouth  of  a  lake  or  a  body  of  water'  (hqyf 

'respiration'  'spirit'  +  qwod>e;  pokwi).     Hfeygwou*  is  also  applied 

to  the  break  in  the  "life-line",  a  line  which  nearly  encircles  the 

vessel  in  certain  designs  of  pottery  painting. 
Jlqyf  in  Junjge. 

Hde  ' small  groove '  'arroyito'  'gulch'. 
He^e  'wide  gap'. 
Ilegi  'gulchlike,'  'groove'. 
Uejipije  'lengthwise'  (Jiejl  unexplained  +pije). 
IleAejn  parage  '  place  down  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning'  (heJ-eyf 

'morning'  +  parage). 
Ile^mpoHadi  'place  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning'  (heJ^eyf 

'morning'  +  paha'i). 
J Te^ejjk  senile  'side  or  place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning' 

(hejbeijf  'morning'  +  kseyf  +  'iytfe). 
Ile^eyksennuge  'place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning'  (heue.yj> 

'morning'  +  kseijf  +  nu  +  ge). 
Il\iejjkxyqe  'place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning'  (hede.yj>  + 

kseyf  +  ff<0- 
IIinfsesegiH  'neck  of  a  peninsula'  (hlnfse  'smallness'  'small'  +  segi 

'slenderness'  'slender'  +  '*'*). 
JIUl  'near,'  locative  prefix  and  adverb  (hi  unexplained  +  u,i). 
IIuqjb  'large  groove'  'arroyo'  (huhi  +  ge). 
ffugepo    'arroyo   water'    'water    from   an    arroyo'    (hifu  +  ge  +  po 

'water'). 
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Hugwog.6  'delta  of  an  arroyo'  'place  down  where  an  arroyo  cuts 
through'  (hvtu  +  qwogjs). 

JIuialiuu  'dry  arroyo'  (hutt  +  la  'dryness'  'dry'  +  hv?u). 

H\£u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'  'cafiada'. 

'He  locative  postfix  meaning  'in'  'into',  referring  to  rest  or  motion 
in  or  motion  into  hollow  object(s);  HH  +  te  unexplained).  ,Tb<'  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  meaning  'room  of  a  building'.  'In'  contigu- 
ous gas,  liquid  or  solid  is  expressed  by  Hwe. 

'Ibepiyge  'in  the  middle'  (Hte  +  jpiVQe). 

V'  is  primarily  a  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  referring  to  place  at 
about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker.  It  is  also  posttixed 
to  adjective  stems  to  denote  gender  and  number.  Tl  never  means 
'in.'     Its  forms  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Sing.  Dual  3  +  Plural 

Mineral  gender HH  Hjjf  ,iH 

Vegetal  gender Hvf  Hjjf  '*'* 

Animal  gender HH  Hjjf  Hvf 

When  posttixed  to  words  ending  in  o,  o,  u  or  y,,  wiH,  wiyy  may  be 
used  instead  of  '/"',  'iyy.  V1'  appears  as  a  part  of  many  other 
postfixes,  as  Hie  ('*'*  +  te),  fieendp*  [peeijf  +  H'i).  T1  and  its 
compounds  denote  place  either  near  or  remote.  This  can  be 
observed  by  comparing  'vpije  ('*'*  +  pije)  'to  this  place'  'to  that 
place'  with  nee.pt je  {nee  +  j?ije)  'to  this  place',  heeplje  'to  yonder 
place ',  ,qpije  '  to  that  remote  place '.  The  forms  in  'iyy  are  some- 
times elided  with  the  preceding  syllable;  thus  'Ol'VJf  'San  Juan 
people'  for  WJie'irjf  (' Oke  'San  Juan  Pueblo'). 

'Ije  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of 
about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (HH  +je  unexplained). 
At  two  or  more  places  'in'  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid,  is  also 
expressed  by  'ije.     Cf.  Hwe. 

'Ijepije  '  to '  '  toward ',  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (Hje+pije). 

'Ij&ii  'from'  'out  of,  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (Hje  +  .//). 

'Inu  '  in '  '  within ',  referring  to  motion  which  takes  place  entirely  within 
an  object,  as  in  the  sentence  'eagles  soar  in  the  sky'  QiH  +  nu). 

'live  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  referring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or 
more  objects  of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker 
('  p '  +  we).  '  In'  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid  is  also  expressed 
by  Hwe.  Cf.  Hje.  yIwe  is  also  used  as  Hie  is  used,  especially  if 
the  whole  of  an  object  is  not  insi<l(\  e.  g.  of  a  person's  hand  'in'  a 
box. 

'Iwepije  "to"  "toward',  referring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  ob- 
jects of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (?iwe+pije). 
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'IweJi  '  from '  '  out  of ',  referring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  objects 
of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  {'iwe  +  m). 

'Inn%  'side'  'at  side'  ('£/?./  (2)  +  n%). 

^Innaui  'side'  'at  side'  ('ij/y  (2)  +n%  +  J,i).     Cf.  'innsfi. 

'Iyge  'side'  below  speaker,  'down  at  side'  ^iyf  (2)  +  ge). 

"'Iygeu.i  'side'  below  speaker,  'down  at  side'  ^V)f  (2)  +  ge  +  Ja).  Cf.  'iyge. 

''Idf  (1)  a  form  of  V1',  q.  v.  (2)  appearing  in  several  words  meaning 
'side'. 

Ja  'in  the  middle',  appearing  in  various  compounds. 

Jage  'amid'  'in  the  middle  of  {ja  +  ge). 

Jcue  in  pojaue  'island'  (apparently  ja  +  M  unexplained). 

Jul  'between'  '  among,'  referring  to  a  position  between  or  among 
two  or  more  places  or  objects  {ja  +  ui). 

Jawe  '  outside'  '  out  doors'  {ja,  probably  akin  to  ja  'to  put  away'  '  to 
put  out  of  the  way'  +  we). 

Jq,nfsiH  'willow-grown  canyon'  {jqyf  'willow'  +  fsi'i). 

Jyyge  'amid'  '  in  the  midst  of  {j(±yf-+ge).  Used,  for  instance,  in  the 
sentence  fowajqyge  ,ojiH  'I  am  moving  about  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  people'  {iotva  'people';  'o  iV;jiH  'to  move  about'). 

Jqygi  'middle  location'  'middle'  'medial'  {jqyj3  +  gi,  postfix  appear- 
ing in  many  adjectives). 

Jqygip  agi,  Jqygipigi  'flat  terrace  part  way  up  between  base  and  top 
of  mesa',  as,  e.  g.,  'bench  at  top  of  talus  slope'  {jqygi  'middle  loca- 
tion' 'middle'  'medial'  +  pagi  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large  and 
flat';  jpVgi  'smallness  and  flatness'  'small  and  flat'). 

Jqyf-  'amid'  in  the  compounds  jqyge  and  jqygi. 

Jo  augmentative  postpound.  It  may  be  postpounded  to  certain  words 
only,  its  usage  being  not  as  free  or  frequent  as  that  of  the  dimin- 
utive '«. 

Kai>ajuVa'iH  '  pasture  fenced  in  for  grazing  for  horses '  {Jcahaju  <  Span, 
caballo  'horse'  +  Jca  +  ,Pi). 

JSatajitte,  katajMeqwa  'barn  or  stable  for  horses '  {kabaju  <  Span,  ca- 
ballo ' horse'  +  te;  teqwa). 

Kanfeda  '  Canada'  '  glen '  '  narrow  mountain  valley '  ( <  Span,  canada, 
of  same  meaning). 

Kanj'e-iafiorsi'i  '  canada  with  can}^on-like  walls  with  a  stream  flowing 
in  it'  {kanfeda  +  pofsPi). 

Eapija  'chapel'  (<  Span,  capilla'  'chapel'). 

Kampusqntu  'graveyard'  (<  Span,  campo  santo  'graveyard'). 

K%n<liH  'shady  place'  {kseyf-  +  HH). 

K%nnu  'shady  place'  {ks&yf-  +  mi). 

Ksg.yf-  'shade,'  in  some  compounds,  as  /ieM7jl'sen\ijge). 

Keji  'old',  said  of  things,  not  persons.     Used  only  as  a  postpound. 

Ki,  an  element  postfixed  to  many  adjective  stems.  Its  meaning  is  not 
clear. 

Kite  'prairie-dog  holes'  {hi  'prairie-dog'  +  te). 
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Kim  in  it  'edge'  Qciyf  +  mu  unexplained). 

Khniu  'edge'  (kyjf-  +  nu)- 

Kiyge  'edge,'  as  of  a  table  or  mesa  {k\r)f  +  g.e). 

Kyjf-  in  k'ujg<',  kinnU)  etc. 

Kope  'boat'  'bridge'  'plank  or  log  across  a  ditcn  or  body  of  water  to 
serve  as  a  bridge'  (ko  probably  identical  with  ko  'to  bathe'  +  p*e 
'stick'  'wood'  'timber'  'plank'  'log').  What  is  said  to  be  a  primi- 
tive Tewa  bridge  is  to  be  seen  over  the  mother-ditch  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo.     Such  a  bridge  consists  of  a  roughly  flattened  log. 

Ko^a  'corral'  ( <  Span,  corral  'corral').  The  native  Tewa  equivalent 
is  kKa. 

Kd'-il-  'right'  opposed  to  left,  in  various  compounds. 

Ko^MgeM  'at  the  right  side  of  locative  postfix  (ko'ui-  '+  g<>  +  .//). 

Ko'j>inse.  'on  the  right'  'at  the  right  side'  (ko'ui-?  +  rise  [2]). 

Kq  'barranca,'  'bank  of  an  arroyo  or  gulch'  'arroyo'  'gulch'.  The 
term  is  applied  especially  to  arroyos  of  which  a  barranca  is  a 
prominent  feature.  Arroyos  which  have  a  bank  on  one  side  and  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  other,  like  those  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  are 
called  kq.      As  a  term  for  arroyos  kqhuhi  is  as  common  as  kq. 

Kqkxtu  'arroyo  with  barrancas  or  banks  as  a  prominent  feature'  'large 
groove  by  the  barrancas'  (kq  +  hu'u).     Cf.  Jcq. 

JTqso'o,  kosog.e,  koso'jo  'large  barranca'  'large  arroyo'  (kq  +  stfo  'large- 
ness' 'large';   g.e\jo). 

Kqialmu  'dry  arroyo'  (kq  +  ta  'dryness'  'dry'  +  Aw'w). 

Kqwoul  'wide  gap  between  barrancas'  (kq  +  wa^i). 

KowPi  'gap  between  barrancas'  (kq  +  wPi). 

Kutfija  'knife-like  tapering  ridge'  (<Sp.  cuchilla  of  same  meaning). 

Kuwak'a  'sheep-fold'  (kuwa  'sheep'  +  k\i). 

Kyte  'store'  'shop'  (ky,  'to  barter'  +  te). 

Kwa-  in  kwage,  kwaje,  etc. 

Ktod'a  '  downstairs '  '  on  the  ground  floor'. 

Kwage  'on  or  at  the  broad-topped  height  of  'flat-topped  height' 
'mesa'  'height'  (kwa-  +  ge).  Used  of  mesa-top,  top  of  frustrated 
cone,  flat  top  of  a  hand-quern,  etc. 

Kwagefifu  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa'  (kwage  +  JiPu). 

Kwagev?ui  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa'  (kwage  +  will). 

Kwaje  'on  or  at  the  height  of  'height'  'on  top  of  'above'  (kwa+je 
unexplained).  This  is  the  most  inclusive  term  meaning  'on  top' 
'at  the  top'  'in  the  top'  'above'  'above  the  top'.  It  may  be 
used,  for  instance,  of  a  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  or  above  a  tree.  Pokwajd  means  'above,  not  touching,  the 
surface  of  the  water'  (po  'water'). 

Kwajepije  'up'  (kwaje  +  jpije). 

Kwcutu  ' room '  of  a  building  (< Span,  cuarto  'room  of  a  building'). 
The  term  oft  native  Tewa  origin  is  Hh~e. 

Kwseku'lH  'Mexican  settlement'  (Kw%fau  'Mexican5  +  V*). 
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A'/r;i hib/'toj/ntT'  'Mexican  settlement9  (Kwseku,  of.  Rw%ky,r/f  'iron', 
'Mexican'  +  bi  possessive  +  teqwa  +'  Pl). 

h'tntjcubuu  'Mexican  placita'  'Mexican  plaza'  'Mexican  settlement' 
(Ivirxbu  'Mexican'  +  bic'u). 

Kir;t\y,mpo  'railroad'  (&w%ky,yf  'iron'  'metal',  cf.  kwseku  'Mexican' 
+  ,Wj°,  vegetal  gender  of 'i'1'?).  This  term  is  frequently  used  for 
railroad  train,  thus:  Kwsekumpo  nqmseyf  '  the  train  is  going,'  lit- 
erally 'iron  road  goes'  (ml  'it'  +  mseyf  'to  go'). 

Kir&kiimpokop'e  'railroad  bridge'  (<kw%ky,mpo  +  kop'e). 

Kwxdi  'winter  person  'member  of  winter  phratry'  (unexplained.) 

Kwxdite'e  'winter  people's  estufa'  (kwxdi  'winter  person'  +te,e). 
Synonyms:  tenudi  Hniowabite'e,  pimpije  ■intowabite'e,  pote'e. 

Kwijekwio  'irrigating  ditch'  (kwije  'to  irrigate'  +  kwt'o). 

KwPo  'irrigation  ditch*  'ditch'.  The  Tewa  made  extensive  use  of 
irrigation  by  means  of  ditches,  in  pre-European  times.  Ditch- 
work  is  now  done  by  the  men.  In  olden  times  it  was  done  by 
men  and  women  working  together  and  the  implements  used  were 
narrow  shovel-shaped  digging-sticks.  Ditchwork  is  still,  as 
formerly,  communal  and  compulsory. 

KwVoj/ja  'main  ditch',  literally  '  mother  ditch '  (kwPo  +jijai  mother'). 
The  corresponding  term  in  New  Mexican  Span,  is  acequia  madre, 
of  which  the  Tewa  name  is  probably  a  translation. 

Kwi'opo  'irrigation  ditch  water'  'water  from  an  irrigation  ditch' 
(l'tn!'o  +  po  'water'). 

Ka  'denseness'  'dense'  'thicket'  'forest'.  The  word  refers  to  any 
thick  growth  of  vegetal  matter. 

Kabodi  'grove'  'clump-shaped  thicket'  (ka  +  bodi). 

lutbuu  'grove'  (ka  +  bu'u). 

Kasoge  'big  forest'  'grove'  (ka  +  so'o  'largeness'  'large'  +  g_e). 

Ke  'point'  projecting  more  or  less  vertically,  'projecting  corner'  as 
of  a  table,  'sharp  point'  as  a  cactus  thorn. 

Ke  'neck'  of  man  or  lower  animal.  The  tone  of  the  word  is  distinct 
from  that  of  ke  'point.' 

Kedug.1  'large  pointed  peak'  (Ice  +  ^ugi  'largeness  and  pointedness' 
'large  and  pointed'). 

Keg_e  'edge'  (Ice  'neck'  +  ge).     This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  word 

meaning  'edge'  of  a  cliff,  'shore'  of  a  lake,  'bank'  or  'edge'  of 
a  river,  etc. 

Kede  'dipper'  'ladle'  (of  obscure  etymology). 

Ke.ii  'on  top'  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object  (ke  'point'  + 
di).  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  an  edge  at  the  top  of  an  upward- 
projecting  more  or  less  sharp  object. 

Kcdipije  'to  the  summit'   QceJ>i+pige). 

K<  we  kon  top'  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object,  'point'  'peak' 
'dome'  (ke  'point'  +  toe).     The  term  seems  also  to  be  used  with 
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the  more  general  meaning  'in,  on  or  at  the  top  of  'above,1  in 

such  usage  being  identical  with  hwajh.     Said  of  water,  it  denotes 

position  above  the  surface,  not  touching  the  surface;  cf.  hwqjh. 
lteu>epa,a  'near  the  top'  ' a  short  distance  below  the  top'  ' not  as  far 

up  as  the  top '   (Jceice  +  paJa) . 
AVy/'onthe  upper  surface  and  contiguous  with  the  upper  surface' 

'on  top  of  or  on  a  surface  '   (of  obscure  etymology).     Thus  po- 

Icigi  means  'on  the  surface  of  the  water1   (po  "water'). 
Ku  'stone'  'rock'. 
Kvbde  "rocky  dell1  (lev.  +  bee  [1]). 
Kubi'i  'small  pile  of  stones1   (ku  +  bl.iJ). 
Kuboui   'large  pile  of  stones'  (ku  +  boJi). 
Kubu'u  (1)  'rocky  dell,'  (2)  'place  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  stones',  as 

at  the  shrine  of  the  Stone  Lions  [28:27]  or  Stonehenge. 
K"drdegiHH,  ki/4>«J,ugPiH  'pointed   rock'  'tent   rock'  ( lcu+  qZeqZegi, 

dudugi  'pointedness'  'pointed'  +  ,Pi).     See  plates  6-8. 
KnilfiHlnx]!'1 '.  KiiJuhilniid !''  'pointed  'rock'  'tent rock'  (ku  +  4@n4egS 

'pointedness'  'pointed'  + '/''). 
Kiil-'ajr  '  stone  fetish '  '  stone  shrine '  (ku  +  k'aje).     This  term  is  applied 

to  all  kinds  of  fetishes  and  shrines  made  of  stone.     Cf.  YajekuboM. 
Kuk' itmbejjf  'little  gravelly  bend1,  as  for  instance  in  the  course  of  a 

creek  (kuk'se)jj>  +  bzyj). 
KuVxmbu*u  'gravelly  dell'  (kuVxy,/  +  bu,u  [1]). 
KuVsempo  'gravelly  water'  (kuVxyf  +  po  '  water'). 
Kul'djijf  'gravel'  'coarse  sand'  (ku  +  k'seyf  'flour'  'meal'?). 
EvFiqijtvi   'pueblo    built  of    tufaceous    stone'  (kuFi  'tufa'    'tuff' 

'pumice  stone'  'tufaceous  stone'  +  'oywi). 
KuYVoyw\keji  'tufa  stone  pueblo  ruin'  (kuk'i  'tufa  stone'  +  Jqywi  + 

keji). 
KuFiwaue  'place  where  tufa  stones  or  blocks  are  strewn  or  scattered' 

(kuk'i  'tufa  stone'  +  wa,ie  'to  strew'  'to  scatter'). 
Kk'h  fxte  'ant  nest'  (kii'nfse.  'ant'  +  te). 
KiCnfxteb'ui  'ant  hill'  (kiPnfsete  +  bui). 
Kunfse.te\'  ' turquoise  estuf a '  (kunj'se  'turquoise'  +  te'e).     Synonyms: 

'akompije'inte'e,  pqjogeJ-i'intowutitde  and  k'ajete'e. 
Kn'ojjwi  'pueblo  built  of  stone'  (ku  +  'qywi). 
Ku'oywikeji  '  stone  pueblo  ruin'  (ku  +  }oywi  +  keji  ). 
Kvpuhmse,  said  to  be  a  Santa  Clara  equivalent  for  kubiU  'small  pile 

of  stones'  (ku  +  pii'u  unexplained  +  use  (2)). 
Kupo  'stone  water'  'water  in  stony  creek-bed'  (ku  +  po  'Mater"). 
Kuji'o  'hole  in  a  stone'  'hole  in  a  stone  in  which  water  collects'  'water 

hole' in  a  stone  or  rock  (ku+ji<>).     This  is  the  only  name  by 

which  water-holes  are  commonly  designated. 
Kuplqplawe  'hole  through  a  stone'  (ku+po  +  p*awe  'to  go  completely 

through'). 
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Kusqywynbu' 'u  'dell  partly  or  wholly  .surrounded  by  a  zigzag  of  stone' 
(kus4  yioir/f  +  bu'u  (1)). 

Rusqyuiiyf  'zigzag  stone'  'stone  zigzag'  (ku  +  sqywiy,/  'zigzag'). 
Applied,  for  instance,  to  strata  of  stone  with  serratedly  eroded 
edges.     These  are  represented  in  pottery  painting. 

Kuserjf  'hornlike  projection  of  rock'  (leu  +  serjf  'horn'). 

Kufvfu  '  horizontally  projecting  point  of  stone'  (leu  +fu,u). 

Kutq'an4iH  '  painted  rock'  '  rock  painting'  (leu  +  tq^yy '  painting'  +'*''). 

Kutepa  '  stone-wall '  used  either  as  a  fence,  or  as  part  of  a  building 
(hi  +  tepa). 

Kuioia  'rock  cliff'  (leu  +  iota). 

Kufadugi  '  rock}'  peak  or  pinnacle'  (hi  +  fa  unexplained  +  dngl '  large- 
ness and  pointedness'  'large  and  pointed  '). 

KuwcUe  'place  where  stones  are  strewn  or  scattered'  (ku  +  wa<te  'to 
strew'  'to  scatter'). 

iCa  'corral'  'fence'  surrounding  an  enclosure,  'fence'  'enclosure'. 

K'abu'u  'roundish  place  enclosed  by  a  fence  or  hedge  of  some  sort' 
(Fa  +  biru  [1]).  The  enclosures  made  for  certain  Jicarilla  Apache 
and  Navaho  dances  are  called  Fabuhi. 

■  K'aje  'fetish'  'shrine',  applied  to  anything  in  which  pinayy  'magic 
power'  is  believed  to  reside. 

K'aje  'summer  person'  'member  of  summer  phratry'  (unexplained). 

JTajeleu,  FajeleuboJ-i  'sacred  stone'  'sacred  stones'  'sacred  stone-pile' 
' shrine'  (Faje  +  leu  +  boJ-i).     Cf.  leuFaje. 

K'ajete'e  'summer  people's  estufa'  (k'aje  'summer  person'  +  te'e). 
Synonyms:  'akqmpije'iniowabite'e,  pqjogeji'iniowabite'e,  and 
kunysete'e. 

RawiH  '  gap  between  fences '  '  entrance  or  exit  of  a  corral '  (Fa  +  wih). 

ITewi'i  'outside  corner  o  a  houserow,  house,  corral,  etc'  (Fe  unex- 
plained +  wPi). 

K'o  'arm'  of  body  or,  used  figuratively,  'branch'  'bough'  of  a  tree, 
'arm'  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water,  'inlet'  'bay'  'bight'. 

K'oji  'roof hole'  'door  in  the  roof  through  which  entrance  and  exit 
are  effected'.  In  Tewa  dwelling  rooms  the  Foji  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  doors  in  the  walls,  but  the  estufas  or  kivas  still  have 
them.  Mythical  Foji  are  believed  to  exist  at  lakes;  see  pokw{Foji. 
Tewa  Foji  has  been  hispanized  as  coye,  and  the  word  is  cur- 
rent in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Bandelier  '  writes  "Ko-ye." 
Tewa  Foji  means  'roofhole',  not  'inner  room'. 

K'ond/iwe  'place  where  mineral  or  other  substance  is  dug'  'mine' 
'quarry'  (Foyf  'to  dig'  +  Hwe). 

IToyge  'at  the  end'  'end'  'extent'  (Foyy  +  ge). 

Roy j-  in  Fqyge. 

Makina  'machine'  'engine'  'sawmill'  (<Span.  maquina  'machine' 
'engine'). 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  262,  1890. 
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Mou  'ocean'  (<Span.  mar  'sea'  "ocean'). 

J/ii.'pokwi  'ocean'  (mca+pokwi). 

Mcupoktripn  ij<j<  nq ij<j<  "the  country  down  oeyond  the  ocean'  {rncu- 
pokwi+pegyge+nq  nf+Q.e). 

Mesh  'table'  'mesa'  'tableland'  (< Span,  mesa  'table'  "mesa'  'table- 
land'). 

MesdJcwag.e  'mesa'  'tableland'  {mesb,+hwag.e). 

Mlsate  'church'  (misa  <Span.  misa  'Roman  Catholic  mass'+^e). 

Mishte'e  'chapel'  'little  church'  {mishte+'e). 

JYaba  'cultivable  held'  'held'.  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Russian  nfiva,  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  Tewa  naba  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  uncommon  Span,  word  nava  'plain.' 

JVaba  'game  pitfall'  'large  bottle-shaped  hole  excavated  in  the  earth, 
covered  with  brush  and  earth';  deer  fall  into  it  and  are  thus 
caught.  Such  a  pitfall  is  called  in  the  Taos  language  quana. 
Plate  11  shows  an  ancient  naba. 

JVafoabu'u  'dell  of  cultivable  land'  (naba  ' field ,+bu,u  [1]). 

JYaba/urx  'arroyo  or  Canada  with  cultivable  land  in  it'  'field  arroyo' 
(naba  '  field '+Aw'-«). 

JYabapohuhi  '  arroyo  or  canada  with  cultivable  fields  and  a  stream  of 
water  in  it'  (naba  ' field ,+pohu>u). 

JVabafsPi  'canyon  with  cultivable  land  in  it'  'field  canyon'  {naba 
'  field  ,+fsi,i). 

JYgsa,  nasa,  'fish weir'  (<Span.  nasa  'fish weir'). 

JYse  (1)  'this'  'here',  demonstrative  element  denoting  position  close  by 
the  speaker.  Cf.  hse,  and  '<?.  It  is  much  used  before  postfixes  of 
locative  meaning,  e.  g.  nsekwaje  'here  on  top'  (nse  +  kwaje).  It  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g.  nseteqwaHwe  'at  this  house' 
(n%  +  teqwa  +  'iwe);  also  as  an  adjective  nseHH  teqwa?  iwe  'at  this 
house'  (n&  +  '*'f  +  teqwa  +  Hwe).     (2)  'at' locative  postfix. 

Nseg_e  'here'  'down  here',  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  speaker 
and  relatively  low  (nse  +  ge). 

JYsense  '  here',  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  speaker  (nse  +  nse  [2]). 

JVsense'ofonnse  'on  this  side',  referring  usually  to  a  river  or  other  body 
of  water  (nstinse  +  'ot'onnsg). 

uYsensed/,  'on  this  side',  said  of  body  or  otherwise  (nsense  +  J>i). 

JSfsewe  'here',  denoting  of  or  close  by  the  speaker,  and  relatively  high 
{nse.  +  we). 

JSfsewMi  'here'  'on  this  side'  (nsewe  +  M). 

Mlmbe'e  'small  clump  of  earth'  'mound  of  earth'  (nqr/f  +  be>e). 

ffqmbu'u  'large  clump  of  earth'  '  mound  of  earth'  (nqyf  +  buhi  [2]). 

Nqnsiyu  'shrine',  literally,  'earth's  hollow  where  belly  and  rib- 
region  join'  (nqyf  +  sipu  'belly  base'  'depression  below  the  ribs 
and  above  the  protruding  part  of  the  belly  on  each  side  of  the 
navel'  <si  'belly',  pu  'base'). 
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Nqnta  'desert'  'dryland1  {nqijy  +  la  'dryness'  "dry"). 

N<i  rjge  'floor'  'countr}r'  (nqyf  +  g.e). 

Ndqh&ii  'on  earth'  'in  the  world'  (nqyf  +  Ice-'i). 

N$/t)f  'earth'  'land'  'country'  'soil'  'floor'. 

Xii'op&e  'plaster'  'mortar'  (nq  formative  element  +  'op V<? unexplained). 

Nqpo  'kneaded  or  workable  mud'  'mud  suitahje  for  making  adobe 
walls  or  brick'  (nd  formative  element  +  po  '  water').     Cf.  potsi. 

Nqpol'u  'hard  adobe'  whether  in  form  of  adobe  bricks  or  in  other  form 
(nqpo  +  k'lj,  indicating-  length  and  hardness,  as  in pek'u  'bone'  (pKe 
'stick')).  The  Tewa  constructed  pueblos  of  adobe  in  pre-Colum- 
bian times,  building-  up  the  walls,  a  layer  at  a  time,  with  formless 
mud  (nqpo).  They  learned  from  the  Spaniards  how  to  make 
adobe  brick  and  the  modern  Tewa  pueblos  are  constructed  of 
such  brick.  The  Tewa  call  an  adobe  brick  wi  nqpo¥y,  (wi  'a' 
'one'). 

Nqpo' 'oywil'ej "i  'adobe  pueblo  ruin'  (nqpo  +  ^oywilceji). 

Ndpowq  'the  water  trickles  down'  said,  for  instance,  of  water  trickling 
down  a  cliff  (nd  'it';  po  'water';  wq  'to  trickle  down'). 

Ndiotajemu  'the  bank  falls'  (nd  'it';  tofta  'cliff';  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of 
3+,  used  herewith  mineral  singular).  Cf.  the  San  Juan  name  for 
February  (p.  63). 

N\  a  Nambe  and  San  Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  Hrjf,  loca- 
tive and  adjective -forming  postfix. 

NoMa  'well'  (<New  Mexican  Span,  noria  'well').  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary Tewa  word  meaning  'well'. 

Nu  'ashes'. 

Nu  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  referring  to  one  or  more  objects  at 
any  level.  It  never  means  '  in '.  Its  usage  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  nse. 

Nug.e  '  below'  '  under  '  '  beneath '  '  at  the  foot  of  (nu'u  +  g.e). 

X>i{l<j>ije  'down'  (nug.e+  pije). 

Nu'u  'below'  'under'  'beneath'  'at  the  foot  of  'at  the  base  of 
'close  to'  'down  in';  said  of  liquids. 

2?w%nla,iH  'place  where  pine  sticks  are  scattered  on  the  ground' 
'place  where  pines  are  dry'  (yioseyf  'rock-pine'  +  ia  'dryness' 
'dry'  +  V). 

Nfse'mse-  'left',  in  various  compounds. 

Nfse.mseg.ed  I  'at  the  left  side  of;  locative  postfix  (nf3e,mse-  +  g.e  +  di). 

Nfse^msense  'on  the  left'  'at  the  left  side'  (n/se'mse.-  +  nsg.  (2)). 

'(9  'that'  'there',  demonstrative  element  denoting  remoteness  from 
speaker.  It  can  not  be  postfixed.  Cf .  nse  (1)  and  hse.  It  is  much 
used  before  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.,  ^okwaje  'way  up 
there  on  top'  Co  +  Jcwaje).  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g., 
^  oteqwa)  hoe  'at  that  house'  ('e>  +  teqwa  +  Hwe)\  also  as  an  adjective 
W*  teqwa? hoe  'at  that  house '  ('<?  +  'i'1'  +  teqwa  +  ^iwe). 
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' Og.e  'down  there',  denoting  remoteness  from  and  position  lower  than 
speaker  ('<?  +  ge). 

'  Oji  '  ice '. 

'Ojipiyf  'ice  mountain'  'mountain  with  ice,  snow  or  glaciers  on  it' 
(oji  +  pijjf). 

'Oku  'hill'.  Distinguished  by  its  tone  and  the  length  of  its  vowels 
from  'oku  'turtle'. 

'  Okuheg.6  '  gulchlike  place  by  (lower  than  top  of)  hill(s)'  ('oku  +  he'e  +  ge). 

Okuhegi  'gulchlike  place  of  the  hills  '('oku  +  hegi  'marked  by  gulches' 
'gulchlike'). 

'  Okukewe  '  hill  peak '  '  peaked  hill '  (oku  +  kewe). 

'Okupijjf  'large  hill'  '  small  mountain'  'mountainous  hill'  'hill-like 
mountain'  ('oku  +  piy/). 

'  Okup'qyki '  not  very  narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge'  ('oku+p'qyki  'large- 
ness and  narrowness '  '  large  and  narrow '). 

' Ofcup'iyki  '  narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge'  (olu+piyki  'smallness  and 
narrowness1  'small  and  narrow'). 

'  Ohuty,yw%jo '  very  high  hill'  ('oku  +  tuywse  'highness'  'high'  'tallness' 
'tall';  jo  augmentative).  The  name  is  applied  especially  to  cer- 
tain tall  hills  with  shrines  on  them;  near  each  of  the  three  pueblos, 
San  Juan,  San  Udefonso,  and  Tesuque,  one  hill  called  thus  and 
having  a  shrine  on  its  summit  is  found.  These  were  in  former 
times  ascended  each  dawn  by  a  priest  to  worship  the  rising  sun, 
it  is  said. 

'Okuwcui  'wide  gap  in  the  hills'  ('oku  +  wouti). 

'Okuwi'i  'gap  in  the  hills'  ('oku  +  wi'i). 

' <>],■' <h> ibe' e  'small  sand}^  low  place'  ('oFqyj>  +  be'e). 

'Ok'qmbUi  'small  sand  pile'  (ok'qijf  +  bUi).  This  is  used,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  sand  piles  made  by  ants. 

'OFqmboM  'sand  pile'  'sand  dune'  (o¥qyf  +  boM). 

' OFqmbu'u  'large  sandy  low  place'  ('oFqyy  +  bu'u).  This  is  also  the 
name  of  a  constellation.      (See  p.  50.) 

'OFqmpo  'sandy  water'  ('oFqyj>  +  po). 

'OFqmp'o  'hole  in  sand'  'quicksand'  ('oFayf  +  p'o). 

' Ok'qnnupo,  nqnnupo  'subterranean  water'  ('oFdyy  +  nu'u  +  po 
'water';  nay/). 

'07eqyF%to,  ' 'ok ' qyk setoto  'quicksand'  ('oFqyy  +  F%to  'to  sink  in';  to 
'to  be  apt  to'  'to  look  as  if  it  would'). 

'OFq.yf  'sand'. 

''OFiyy  'steam'  'vapor'. 

''OF -a  'shadow'  'shade'  'shed'. 

' OF'O-'iygeM,  'shady  side'  ('oFy,  'shade'  'shadow';  '\yqeJ>i  'side' 
<'i?j(/e  'side',  <ii  ablative,  locative).  The  shady  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, e.  g.  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  is  called  thus. 

' OFyteqwa  "shed'  ('oFy,  +  teqwa). 
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''Onsg,  'there',  denoting  remoteness  from  speaker  ('<?  +  nse  [2]). 
'Ot'qnng  'on  the  other  side',  used  especially  with  reference  to  bodies 

of  water  ('<?  +  -t%qr)f-  +  nse).     For   'on  this  side'   of  a  body  of 

water  nsens^  ''ofonnsg.  is  used. 
''Owe  'there',  denoting  remoteness  from  speaker  and  position  at  about 

level  of  or  higher  than  speaker  {'o  +  w< ). 
'Oipri  'pueblo'  'village'.     The  Santa  Clara  form  is  ,fayvo\. 
"'Qyvyflt&ji  'pueblo  ruin'  {,oywi  +  Jceji). 
'Qywiyge  'pueblo'  ' down  at  a  pueblo'  {'qywi  +  ge). 
'Qywip*a1cQn4iH  'burnt  pueblo'  i^qywi  +  paJcoijf  'to  burn'<  p'a  'fire', 

I'qyf  'to  do'  +  V1). 
,Or)ioitsqm~biH    'new  pueblo'   'pueblo  at  present  inhabited'  (?qyw{  + 

tsi'imbiH  'new'). 
Pa? a-  in  parage,  pdaJbi  (akin  to  Jemez  pe  '  sun '). 
Pa"1  'sleeping  mat'  'bedding'  'bed'  'mattress'. 
Pa"1  in  1cewepd?a. 

Pa' age  'sunny  place'  below  speaker  (pa'a  +  ge). 
Pa^depije   'to   the   front'  'in  front'  {pa,a<ie  'first'    'eldest'    'older 

brother  or  sister'  +pije). 
Pa/adi  'sunny  place'  {pa'a  +  di). 
PqjogedP\ntotoabite'e  'summer  people's  estufa'  {pqjogedi  ' summer '+ 

HH  +  toiva  '  people '  +  bi  possessive  +  te,e).     Synonyms :  alcqmpije'- 

iniowabite'e,  hmysete'e,  and  YajeWe. 
Pqnte  'oven'  {pay/  'bread'  <Span.  pan  '  bread'  +  te). 
Psenfute  'snake  nest'  'snake hole' 'snake  den'  (p%nj>u  'snake'  +  te). 
Psedenqylco  'salt  lick'  frequented  by  deer  {psg.  'deer'  +  Je  'they'  3  + 

nqyf  +"ko  'to  eat'). 
Pa  a  'thread'  'string'.     The  word  is  probably  also  used  figuratively 

to  mean  'little  stream'. 
Penibe'e,  penibxCu  'graveyard'  (peni  'corpse'  +  be*e,  bu'u). 
Pesotelca  'pigsty'  (pesote  'pig'  +  /•''#)• 

Plottage  'place  where  meat  is  dried '  (pibl  'meat'  +  ia  'to  dry '  +  ge). 
PPiwe  'ford',  literally  'where  they  come  or  go  through'  {pi  'to  issue' 

'to  come  or  go  through'  +  Hwe). 
Pije   'to'    'toward'    'direction'    'region'.     Nabipije  means    'to  my 

home'  {ntibi  'my'  +pije),  ''ubipije  'to  your  home'  (?ybi  'your'  + 

Pijedi  'from'  'from  the  region  or  locality  of  {pije  +  J>i). 
Piwe  'ford'  {pi  'to  come  or  go  through'  +  we). 
P\nqyf  'power'  'magic'  'magic  power  resident  in  a  fetish 
Pinnu  'in  the  midst  of  (piyf  +  nu). 
Pinnudi  ' middle'  'in  the  middle'  {piyy  +  nu  +  M). 
Piijge  'in  the  middle  of  'amid'  {piyy  +  ge).     It  means  also  'half- 
way'. 

'in  the  middle'  'from  the  middle'  {piyge  +  <ii). 
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P\Vf  'heart'  'core'  'middle'. 

Pope  'driftwood'  'pile  of  driftwood'  (unanalyzable). 

PopeboM  'pile  of  driftwood'  (pope  +  boJ,i). 

Popewade  'scattered  driftwood'  (pope  +  wade  'to  scatter'). 

PoJbe  'fishweir'  (unanalyzable). 

Podete  'watchhouse  built  near  a  fish  weir'  (po.ie+te  'dwelling  place'). 

Pote'e   '  squash   estuf a '   (po  '  squash  '    '  pumpkin '    '  calabash '  +  te'e). 

Synonyms:  pimpij^intowabitJe,  te'n ii.<Piirfowabiteve, &ndTew%u.ite' e. 
Potage  'place  where  squashes  are  dried'    (po   'squash'    'pumpkin' 

'  calabash '  +  ia  '  to  dry '  +  ge). 
Pa  'base'  'buttocks'  'root'. 
Puivjf  'tree  stump'  (pic  +  dvjf)- 

Punabe  'ball'  (probably  containing  be,  referring  to  roundish  shape). 
Punu'u  'near'  'a  little  way  from',  said,  for  instance,  of  an  object  on 

the  ground  near  a  house  (pu  +  nu\(). 
Pute  'rabbit  holes'  (pu  'rabbit'  ' cottontail  rabbit'  +  te). 
Puwa  'cultivated  land'  'ploughed  field'  (unanalyzable). 
Puwabivu  'dell  of  cultivated  land'  (puwa  +  hi? u) , 
J'/re/ite  'bridge'  (<  Span,  puente  'bridge'). 
Pxndi  'on  the  other  side'  'beyond'  (psetjf  +  J>i). 
Pxndi'1  'part'  'side,'  used  especially  of  parts  or  quarters  of  pueblos 

(pxyf  +  7"). 
Pxnnse  'on  the  other  side'  'beyond'  (pxyf  +  nx  [2]). 
Pxyqe  'over  or  down  on  the  other  side'  ' beyond'  (pxyf-  +  ge). 
P%Vf-  'beyond'    'side',   used  only  in  compounds,  such  as  px?id.iH, 

pxnnx  pxyge. 
Pimbu'u  'a  dell  in  the  mountains'  (piijf  +  hi'u). 
Pi}npije,inte,e  'north  estufa'  (pimpije  'north  +  ,iH  +  te'e).     S3Tnon^vms: 

pajoge^P  yritowabitee,  pote'e,  and  Jcwserite'e. 
Pimpije' ijjqwapxijge  'locality  be}rond  (north  of)  the  north  houserow' 

of  a  pueblo  (pimpije  '  north'  +  7'*  +  qwa  +  pxyge). 

nje'iyqwasu  'north  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (pimpije  'north'  +  V* 

+  qwasu) . 
Pynpo  'mountain  stream'  (pvjf  +  po  'water'). 
Pimpo  'mountain  trail'  (pijjf  +  po  'trail'). 
Pimp  a  'flat-topped  mountain'  (piyf  +  pa  'largeness  and  flatness' 

'large  and  flat'). 
Pimp'qyki  'mountain  ridge'  (pvjf  +  p'qyki  'narrowness'  'narrow'). 
Pimp'opi  'bald  mountain'  (piyf+p'o  'hair'  +  pi  negative).      The 

term  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Span,  cerro  pelado,  etc. 
Pindugi  'mountain  peak'  (pvjf  +  dugi  'largeness  and  pointedness' 

'  litrge  and  pointed  '). 
Pyinx  'in  the  mountains'  (pijjf  +  nx  [2] ). 
Pinsqywiyf  'zigzag-shaped  mountain'  (pV)f  +  S&yw\yj>  'zigzag'). 
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Pitjhvaje  'mountain  top'  'mountain  height'  {piyf  +  hwaji). 

Pyjlce  'sharp  mountain  peak'  {piyf  +  Ice). 

Pxylce^ugi  'mountain  peak'  'mountain  with  a  tall  peak'  {pijjf  +  Ice  + 
dugi  'largeness  and  pointedness'  'large  and  pointed'). 

Pijjlceive  'mountain  peak'  {pijjf  +  Icewe). 

Piytv&ie  '  place  where  mountains  are  strewn  or  scattered'  {piyf  +  wcue 
'to  strew'  'to  scatter'). 

Pyjwadi  '  wide  gap  in  the  mountains'  {piyf  +  wcui). 

Pyjwibd'o  'lone  mountain'  {pijjf  +  wi  'one'  +  bo'o  'being'). 

PiywCi  'mountain  pass'  'gap  in  the  mountains'  {pijjf  +  w?$). 

Pyjf  '  mountain '. 

Piyf'e  'small  mountain'  {piyf  +  'e). 

Piyf'o&y,  'mountain  shadow'  'shady  locality  in  a  mountainous 
country'  {piyf  +  'ob'y,). 

Po  'water'  'river'  'creek'  'brook'  'body  of  water'  'juice'.  The 
writer  has  not  learned  that  rivers  are  personified  by  the  Tewa. 
But  Goddard  says  of  the  Pecos,  Canadian,  Rio  Grande,  and  Chama: 
"These  are  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Jicarilla.  The  Canadian  and 
Rio  Grande  are  male,  '  men,'  the  Pecos  and  Chama  are  female  and 
are  so  pictured  in  the  ceremonial  by  paintings."1 

Po  '  trail '  '  track '  '  road '. 

Pobe'e  'dell  with  water  in  it'  {po  'water'  +  be'e  [1]). 

Poblge  'sharp  bend  in  a  stream'  {po  'water'  +  bige). 

Pobii'u  'dell  with  water  in  it'  {po  'water'  +  bu\i  [1]). 

Po^e  'small  stream'  'brook'  'puddle'  {po  'water'  +  '<g). 

Pde  'small  trail'  {po  'trail'  +  '<?). 

Pd'ego  'a  stream  or  body  of  water  which  shifts  its  bed'  {po  'water' 
+  ''eg.o  'to  shift'). 

Poge  'river'  'creek'  'low  place  where  water  is  or  runs'  {po  'water' 

+  Qfi). 

Poge  'trail'  'road,'  conceived  of  as  running  low,  on,  or  through  the 

surface  of  the  earth  {po  'trail'  'road'  +  g_e). 
PoMe  'little  gulch  in  which  water  is  or  runs'  {po  'water'  +  he'e). 
Pohege  'little  gulch  where  water  is  or  runs'  {po  'water'  +  he'e  +  g.e). 
Pohuge  '  arroyo  or  canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs '  {po  '  water '  +  hii'u 

+  ge). 
Poh  uu  '  arroyo  or  canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs '  {po  '  water'  +  hii'u). 
PojaJe  'island'  {po  'water'  +jcue). 
Pojege  'confluence  of  two  sh'eams'  {po  'water'  +je  'to  meet'  'to  join' 

Pojemuge  'waterfall'  {po  'water'  +  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3  +  +  ge). 
PojemuW  'waterfall'  {po  'water'  +jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3  +  +Ti). 
Pojemv!iwe  'waterfall'  {po  '  water'  +jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3  +  +  Hwe). 

i  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  223,  footnote.  1912. 
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PoJcygge  'hunk  of  a  river  or  body  of  water',  said  of  a  bank  which  has 
a  rather  sharp  and  straight  edge  (po  'water'  +  kiyge). 

Pohwajl  'up  river'  'north'  (po  'water'  +  kwaje). 

Pokwi  'lake'  'pond'  'lagoon'  'sea'  'body  of  water'  (po  'water'  + 
kwi  unexplained).  The  -kwi  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  compar- 
ing the  Taos  piiqwla-  'lake'  and  Taos  tjuna-  'pit'  'pitfall'.  Lakes 
are  believed  by  the  Tewa  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  'oFuwa 
and  to  communicate  with  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  At  every 
lake  there  is  a  Foji  or  roof -hole,  through  which  the  'olcuwa  pass 
when  they  leave  or  enter  the  lake.  It  is  said  that  each  pueblo  has 
its  lakes  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  Among  the  Tewa  place- 
names  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  sacred  lakes. 

Pokw\e  'little  lake'  'pond'  'lagunita'  (pokwi  +  \ •). 

Pokwige  'lake'  'down  at  a  lake'  (pokwi  +  ge). 

Pokwil'iijfje  '  rim  of  a  lake'  (pokwi  +  Jcfyge). 

PokioiFo  'arm  or  inlet  of  a  lake'  (pokwi  +  Fo). 

PokwiFoji  'roof hole  of  a  lake,'  a  mythic  opening  in  a  lake  through 
which  the  'olcuwa  are  supposed  to  pass  (pokwi  +  Foji). 

Pokwinse  'by  a  lake'  (pohvi  +  n%  [2]). 

Pokwinu  'by  a  lake'  (pokwi  +  "")• 

PokwitaHwe  'place  where  lake  grass  grows'  (pokwi  +  ta  'grass'  +  Hwe). 

Pokege  'banks  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water'  'river  bank'  (po  'water'  + 
Icege).  This  word  is  commonly  used  where  we  use  'river.'  The 
Tewa  speak  of  going  down  to  the  river  bank  (pokege)  instead  of 
going  to  the  river. 

Pokegepi'iwe  '  place  on  the  edge  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water  where 
one  enters  or  emerges  from  a  ford'  (pohge  +  pi'iioe). 

Poko  'stagnant  water'  'body  of  water'  (po  'water'  +  ho  'to  lie'). 

Pokowagi  nqto  'mirage'  (po  'water'  +  ko  'to  lie'  +  wagi  'like'  'similar 
to'  +  nq,  'it'  +  io  'to  have  the  semblance  of). 

Polcu  'rock  in  the  water'  (po  'water'  +  leu  'stone'  'rock1). 

PoFoyge  'end  of  the  water'  'end  or  mouth  of  a  river'  (po  'water'  + 
Fo_yge). 

Pomspyy  'running  water'  (po  'water'  +  mseyf  'to  go'). 

Poriuge  'down  river'  'south'  (po  'water'  +  nuge). 

Po'o  'water  mill'  'mill  driven  by  water'  (po  'water'  +  'o  'metate' 
'quern1  'miir).1 

Popi  'spring'  (po  'water'  +  pi  'to  issue"). 

Popibce  'dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  springs'  (pop!,  +  bee  [1]). 

Popibu'u  'dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  springs'  (popi  +  bu'u  [1]). 

Pop'ie  'little  spring'  (popi  +  V). 

Popipo  'basin,  pool  or  bowl  of  a  spring'  (popi  +  po). 

Poj/o  'water  hole'  'hole  in  a  rock  or  elsewhere  in  which  water  col- 
lects' (po  'water'  +p*o). 

1  For  a  good  illustration  of  a  New  Mexican  water-mill,  see  W.  (i.  Rltch,  Illustrated  New  Mexico, 
p.  133,  1885. 
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Poqwa  'water  tank'  'water  reservoir'  'basin  of  water'  (po  'water'  + 
qwa).  The  artificially  constructed  reservoirs  of  ancient  Tewa 
pueblos  were  called  thus. 

Poqwa 'e  '  little  reservoir '  '  cistern '  (poqwa  +  'e) . 

Poqwoge  'delta  of  a  stream'  'place  where  the  water  cuts  through  or 
washes  out'  (po  '  water'  +  qvjog.e). 

Poqwode  'water  outlet'  'place  where  water  cuts  through  or  washes  out 
little  by  little,  as  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake'  (po  'water'  +  qwoJ-e  'to  cut 
through  little  by  little' <qwo  'to  cut  through',  u,e  seemingly 
meaning  '  little  by  little ') . 

Posajenqllwe,  posaje'iwe  'place  of  bubbling,  boiling  or  turbulent  water' 
(po  'water'  +  saje,  sajzyf  'to  bubble'  'to  boil'  'to  be  turbulent' 
+  Hwe).  This  term  is  applied  to  some  hot  springs  and  to  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Embudo  Canyon  [8:75],  north  of  San 
Juan  Pueblo. 

Posisy?iH  'stinking  or  stagnant  water'  (po  'water'  +  sisy,  'to  stink'  + 

Poso  'high  water',  said  of  the  Rio  Grande  when  it  is  high  (po  'water' 

+  so  '  to  be  at  flood '  '  to  be  high') . 
Posogji  'big  river'  (po  'water'  +  so'o  'bigness'  'big'  +  g.e).     This  term 

is  applied  especially  to  the  Rio  Grande.     It  is  never  applied  to 

the  ocean. 
Poso'o  'big  river'  (po  'water'  +  so'o  'bigness'  'big').     This  term  is 

applied  similarly  to  posog_e,  above. 
PosuwaHH  'warm  water'  'place  of  warm  water'  (po  'water'  +  suwa 

'warmth'  'warm'  +  '*'*).     This  term  is  applied  to  hot  springs. 
Pofuu  'bend  of  a  body  of  water  reaching  into  the  land'  'projecting 

bend  of  water  of  a  river,'  literally  'water  point'  (po  'water'  + 

fu'u). 
Poto  'place  where  the  water  of  a  stream  sets  back'  'pool  or  place  of 

stagnant  or  slowly  flowing  water  beside  a  stream'  (po  'water' 

+  to  '  to  set  back'). 
Potd'e  'small  backset  or  pool  by  a  stream'  (poto  +  '<?). 
Potoge  'backset  side  of  a  stream'  (poto  +  g_e). 
Potoiyge  'place  by  the  side  of  a  stream  where  water  sets  back  or  a 

pool  is  formed  (poto  +  Hjjge). 
Poia  '  drying  or  dry  water'  'mud'  (po  'water'  +  la  'dryness'  'dry' 

'to  dry').     This  is  also  used  of  low  water  in  the  river;  opposite 

of  poso  '  high  water. ' 
Potage  'place  where  water  is  drying  up  or  has  dried  up'  (po  'water'  + 

la  'dryness'  'dry'  'to  dry'  +  g_e). 
Pota,Pi  'place  where  water  is  drying  up  or  has  dried  up'  (po  'water' 

+  la  '  dryness'  '  dry'  '  to  dry'  +  V*). 
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Pola'iwe  'place  where  water  has  dried  up  or  is  drying  up'  (po  'water' 

+  la  'dryness'  'dry'  'to  dry'  +  Hwe). 
Potsa   'marsh'  'swamp'   ' marshy  meadow ',  in  Span,  cienega.     Potsi 

'mud'  is  the  diminutive  form  {po  'water'  +  tsa,  which  is  said  to 

be  identical  with  tsa  'to  cut  through'  'to  cut  across  the  grain1, 

because  water  cuts  or  oozes  through  land  in  making  a  marsh,  but 

this  may  be  only  a  popular  etymology).     Cf.  potsi. 
Potsage  '  marsh'  (Potsa  +  g_e). 
Potsal'sentotoHwe  'miry  place',  as  in  a  marsh  where  persons  or  stock 

sink  into  the  mud  (potsa  +  Tcs^nto  '  to  sink  in'  +  to  '  to  be  apt  to '  + 

Hwe). 
Potsapojcue  'land  in  a  marsh  or  swamp'  (potsa  +  pojade). 
Potsqywst?  iH   'hot  water'   'hot    water  place'   (po  'water'  +  ts&yw% 

'hotness'  'hot'  +  ,Pi).     This  term  is  applied  to  hot  springs. 
Potsi  'unkneaded  and  unworkable  mud'  'nasty  mud'  'puddly  mud' 

'mud'  'muddy   place'  (po  'water'  +  tsi   diminutive  of  the  tsa 

which  appears  in  potsa).     Cf.  napo. 
Potsibe'e  'muddy  dell'  (potsi  +  be'e  [1]). 
Potsibuhi  'muddy  dell'  (potsi  +  buu  [1]). 
Potsige  'muddy  place'  (potsi  +  g.e). 
PotsihuHi  'arroyo  with  muddy  places  in  it',  as  for  instance  Tesuque 

Creek  [26:1]  (potsi  +  hv?u). 
PotsiUemgenoZhve  'place  where  the  water  sinks  into  the  earth'  (po  'water' 

+  tsuAe,  'to  euter^+msetjj'  'to  go'  +  Hwe). 
Pofsige  'canyon  in  which  water  is  or  runs'  (po  'water'  +  tsiH  +  g.e). 
Potsi  i  'canyon  with  water  in  it'  (po  'water'  +  fsPi). 
Powe  'river'  'creek'  (po  'water'  +  we).      Used  only  in  the  Nambe  dia- 
lect. 
PourPi  'gap  through  which  a  trail  or  road  passes'  (po  'trail'  'road'  + 

v)Pi). 
Powqnqliwe  'confluence'  of  two  streams  (po  'water'  +  wqyf  'to  come 

down'  +  Hwe). 
Pabe'e  'hearth'  'stove',  literally  'fire  corner'  (pa  'fire'  +  be'e  [1]). 
Pabug.e  'hearth'  (j/a  'fire'  +  buhl  (1)  +  g.e). 
P'abuu  'hearth'  (p'a  'fire'  +  bu'u.  [1]). 
Pah-ire  'hearth'  (pa  'fire'  +  he'e  +  we). 
Ftfrrvpije  'hither   from'  (ptq,yf-+  jnje).     Pq'mpije   means   'from 

hither  toward  speaker';  ^aand  its  compounds  mean  merely  'from' 

and  denote  nothing  as  to  destination. 
Ftfyge  'hither  from'  (p<ffyf-+g.e).     P\Vyqe  means  'from  hither  to 

speaker';  di  and  its  compounds  mean  merely  'from'  and  denote 

nothing  as  to  destination. 
P'&Vfi  in  p^Pmpije,  p\j?yge. 
P'e  'stick'  'timber'  'log'  'wood'  'plant'. 
PeTca  'wooden  corral  or  fence'  (p'e  +  k'a). 
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1Y cFtryl'i'keii'e  ka  peak,  hilltop,  or  mountain  top  as  steep  as  a  vertical 
pole'  (^p'e  +  &%ki  ' verticalness '  'vertical'  +  Icewe). 

P '( fa  '•underside  of  a  roof  (p'e+pu). 

Iy<j>tnu~njf  'dirt  or  dust  that  lodges  on  the  rafters  or  thatch  of  the 
ceiling  of  a  house'  (p'epu  +  mujf). 

P%epx<mbiVi  'sawmill'  (p'ep'a  'lumber'  <p'e  'stick'  'wood'  'timber' 
'log', p'a  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large  and  flat' +  «$<?' to  cut 
across  the  grain'  +  'i'1').  Sibe  should  be  contrasted  with,  pabe  'to 
split  with  the  grain'. 

Pesibe'iH  'sawmill'  (p'e  'stick'  'wood'  'timber'  'log' +  si&? 'to  cut 
across  the  grain '  +  '*'*'). 

P'cfuu  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  timber'  'horizontally  pro- 
jecting point  of  cliff,  mesa  or  rock  with  timber  on  it'  (p'e  +  fu'u). 

P'eteqwa  'wooden  house'  'log  cabin'  'log  fort'  (p'e  +  teqwa). 

P'ui  'small  pile',  said,  for  instance,  of  a  pile  of  owl  manure  and  of 
hills  resembling  in  shape  such  a  pile.     See  [3:18]. 

P'o  'hole',  as  opening  through  or  into  an  object,  'mouth  of  a  canyon 
'cave'  'pit'. 

P'obe'e  'dell  with  a  hole  or  pit  in  it'  (p'o  +  bee  [1]). 

P'd'e  'little  hole'  (p'o  +  '<?). 

P' op' awe  'hole'  going  completely  through  an  object  (p'o  +  p'awe  'to' 
go  completely  through').  Such  holes  in  natural  rocks  and  hill- 
tops attract  much  attention  and  are  represented  in  pottery 
painting.     See  [19:75]. 

PoJ,i  'doorway'  'door',  referring  to  the  hole  and  not  to  the  leaf 
or  operculum  (p'o  +  m).  The  word  is  applied  only  to  holes 
through  which  people  pass.  P'oM  can  be  applied  to  a  roofhole 
doorway  or  hatchway,  although  the  more  proper  term  for  the 
latter  is  k'ojL     Cf.  p'otiii,  Jc'oji,  and  qwap '<>.</'. 

P'otUi  'thin  flat  object  used  to  close  an  opening'  'door'  'shutter' 
'operculum'  (p'o  +  tiii  'shield'). 

P'owUi  'horizontally  projecting  point  at  or  side  of  a  hole'  'canyon- 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon'  (p'o  +  wui). 

P'om.pirjf  'snowy  mountain'  (p'o_yf  'snow'  +  piyf).  According  to 
Fewkes1  the  Hano  Tewa  call  the  high,  snowy  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains of  Arizona,  "Pompin,"  which  is  evidently  this  same  term ; 
cf .  Fewkes'  spelling  "  Pon  "  as  the  name  of  the  '  snow '  cachina  (p. 
123  of  the  same  report). 

Qwa  '  row  of  houses'  '  houserow  or  side  of  a  pueblo.'  In  its  primary 
meaning  it  seems  to  denote  the  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  cf. 
teqwa,  poqwa.  The  houserow  is  regarded  as  the  unit  of  pueblo 
architecture.     Probably  entirely  distinct  from  qwa-,  qwi-  below. 

Qira-  referring  to  a  wall  in  the  compounds  qwatawe  and  qwap'\. 

'  Hopi  Katcinas,  Twenty-first  Rep.  Bur.  Arner.  Elhn.,  p.  105,  1903. 
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Qwa-,  qwi-  'line',  in  the  compounds  qwcuti,  qwUi. 

Qwa?  awe  'surface  of  a  wall'  'wall  of  a  building'  'housewall'  (qwa  as 

in  qioap'i+,awe  unexplained).     Cf.  qwapi,  tepa,  and  tepi. 
Qwakwag.e  'a  mesa  that  resembles  a  pueblo  houserow'  (qwa+kwage). 
Qwalce,  qwalce^i  'upstairs'   'second  story'  'upper  stories'  (qwa+lce; 

Qwapi  '  small,  low  housewall,'  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of 
qwa  aim  (qwa  as  in  qwa'awe+p'i  as  in  tep'i,  possibly  identical  with 
j >' I  in  p'iki  'narrowness'  'narrow').  Qioap'i  is  employed  espe- 
cially to  designate  the  low  parapet  which  runs  around  the  flat 
roofs  of  Tewa  adobe  houses.     Cf.  qwtfaxoe,  tepa,  and  tep'i. 

Qwap'o  '  window  hole,  through  which  people  did  not  pass,  in  the  wall 
or  roof  of  a  building'  (qwa  (l)+plo).  These  holes  were  sometimes 
closed  by  Pueblo  Indians  in  ancient  times  by  means  of  slabs  of 
selenite  or  mica  or  by  stretching  cornhusk.     Cf.  qwap'o-ii. 

Qwap'oM  '  window  of  the  modern  sort,  fitted  with  panes  of  glass,  and 
capable  of  being  opened '.  Distinguished  from  the  ancient qwap'o 
by  their  resemblance  to  doors  (qwa+p'<ui).     Cf.  qwap'o. 

Qwa<ii  'large  long  line'  (qwa-  +  M).  Augmentative  of  qwiii.  See 
woij,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwasy,  'row  of  houses'  'houserow  or  side  of  a  pueblo'  (qwa  +  sy, 
unexplained). 

Qwatsi'i  'street',  as  in  Indian  pueblos  or  Mexican  or  American  settle- 
ments (qwa  +  tsi'i). 

QwawiH  'gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a  pueblo' 
(qwa  +  wii). 

QwawUi  'end  of  a  houserow'  (quia  +  will). 

QwawifsPi  'street-like  gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a 
pueblo'  (qwa  +  wiH  +  fsiH). 

Qwi  'fiber'  'line'.     Cf.  qwa^i,  qwui. 

Qwui  '  small  slender  line '  (qwi-  +  Jn).  Diminutive  of  qwa^i.  See 
win,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwog.e  'delta'  'place  down  where  an  arroyo  or  water  cuts  through, 
breaks  through,  or  washes  out'  (qwo  'to  cut  through'  +  g_e). 

QvxMe  'outlet  of  a  lake  or  body  of  water'  (qwo  'to  cut  through'  'to 
break  forth'  +  .ie).     Cf.  7iq,qwoue. 

}je  is  postfixed  to  many  verb  roots  and  denotes  either  continuous 
or  intermittent  action.  Cf .  se  '  to  push '  and  se^e  '  to  push  in  little 
jerks';  qwo  'to  cut  through'  and  qwode  'to  cut  through  con- 
tinually ',  as  water  through  the  outlet  of  a  lake. 

?pL  '  from.'  The  ablative  meaning  often  goes  over  into  almost  locative 
meaning.  £[i  and  its  compounds  mean  merely  '  from'  and  denote 
nothing  as  to  destination;  p'&ijge, p'q? inpije  mean  'from',  in  a 
direction  to  or  toward  the  speaker. 
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S.urqijf  'vestibule'  'hall'  'corridor'  (<Span.  zaguan  of  .same  mean- 
ing). 

Sqijwiijj'  '  z igza g ' . 

Sipu  '  the  hollow  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ribs '  ($i  'belly ' 
+  pu  'base').  Si -pit  does  not  refer  to  the  hollow  just  below  the 
sternum  nor  to  the  hollow  about  the  navel.  The  former  is  called 
pirnp'o  'heart  hole'  (piyf  'heart'  +p"o  'hole'),  the  latter  sibep'o 
'  navel  hole'  (site  '  navel'  +  p'o  '  hole').  Sipu  appears  compounded 
in  the  words  nqnsipu  'shrine'  (nqrjf  'earth'),  and  sipuwUi  'pro- 
jecting ribs  at  the  sides  above  the  sipu'9  (sipu  +  vridi),  the  latter- 
being  used  as  the  place-name  [2 :36]. 

Sipopigfiteqwa  'sweat-house'  such  as  the  Jicarilla  Apache  use  for 
taking  sweats  (sipo  'sweat'  +  jri  'to  come  out'  +  g.e  +  teqwa). 

So  '  mouth '  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Sop'o  'mouthhole'  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Syndcuiik' a  'military  stockade'  (sy,ndauu  'soldier'  +  Fa). 

Sy,nd.a<iupo  'military  trail  or  road'  (s'und.aJ-u  'soldier'  +  po  'road') 

Syndadhp' eJc a  'military  stockade'  (sy,n4cuii  'soldier'  +  pKeFa). 

S'uywse'' iH  teqwa  'saloon'  (syyios?  iH  <sy,yw%  'to  drink'  +  HH  +  teqwa). 

fe'e  'ladder'  'stairway'. 

fulcegfi  'edge  of  a  horizontally  projecting  point'  (fii'u  +  lceg.e). 

fu'u  'horizontally  projecting  point'  (probably  connected  with  fu 
'nose'). 

fuwiii  '  horizontally  projecting  corner'  (fii'u  +  wui). 

Ta'a  'gentle  slope'.     Cf.  Va  'steep  slope'. 

Tajepo  'straight  trail'  'short-cut'  (taje  'straightness'  'straight' + 
po  'trail'  'road'). 

Taki  'horizontal  layer  or  stratum'  (unanalyzable). 

Ta'yf  'painting'  'pictograph'. 

Tqrjke  'tank'  'water  tank'  (<  Span,  tanque  'tank').  The  train  is  said 
to  drink  at  a  railroad  water  tank. 

TqntsaJ-i' &ia  'threshing  floor'  (tqyf  'seed'  'grain' +  tsa  'to  cut 
through '  +  Jd  +  'ed-a). 

Te  'dwelling-place'  'house'  'habitation'  'nest  or  hole  of  certain 
animals'. 

Te-,  referring  to  wall  in  the  compounds  tepa  and  tep"i. 

Te  ' cottonwood  tree'  '  Populus  wislizeni'. 

le  'wagon'.  Nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word. 
It  means  'wagon'  and  nothing  else.  'Wheel'  is  tebe  (be  'round- 
ness' 'round'). 

7^'a'tipi'  'wigwam'  'tent'  (te  ' dwelling  place '  +  '«  'cloth'). 

Ttbee  'dell  where  there  are  cottonwood  trees'  (te  'cottonwood' + 
"  We). 

Tebu'u  'dell  in  which  there  are  cottonwood  trees'  'plaza  or  park  in 
which  cottonwood  trees  grow'  (te  'cottonwood'  +  buu  [1]). 
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7('<,  teH  'estufa'  'kiva.'     Roth  pronunciations  are  in  use. 

Teebufag.rri  'round estufa'  {te'e  +  but' ag.1  'roundness'  'round'  +  V'). 

Te'e  hejPiH  'rectangular  estufa'  {tee  +  heji  'longness'  'long'  +  'a'4). 

Tehu'u  'arroyo  or  canada  in  which  cottonwood  trees  grow'  {te  ' Cot- 
tonwood' +  hiPu). 

Teji  'pueblo  ruin'  {te  'dwelling  place'  +  ji  as  in  heji).  This  is  said  to 
be  a  little  used  San  Juan  form  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  ''qywi- 
l-tjl  or  tekeji. 

Tehejl  'ruin'  {te  'dwelling  place'  +  heji).  This  is  a  more  inclusive 
term  than  'Qywikeji. 

Tehop'e  'wagon  bridge'  {te  'wagon'  +  hope). 

Telca  'cottonwood  grove'  {te  'cottonwood  +  Tea). 

Tekabodi  'roundish  grove  of  cottonwoods'  {te  'cottonwood'  +  lea  + 
boJ>i). 

Te'nudPinlov^abite'e  'winter  people's  estufa'  {te'mui  'winter'  +*'»'  + 
Iowa  'people'  +  bl  possessive  +  te'e).  Synonyms:  pimpije'in- 
towabite'e  and  pote'e. 

Te-ok'y.yf  'wagon  shed'  {te  'wagon'  +  ''ok'^yf). 

Tepa  'wall'  {te  as  in  tep'i  +  pa  unexplained).  Cf.  tep'i,  qwa'awe  and 
qwap'i. 

Tepo  'wagon  road'  {te  'wagon'  +  po  ' trail'  'road'). 

Tep'i  'small,  short  wall,'  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of  tepa  {te  as 
in  tepa  +  p'l,  as  in  qwap'i,  possibly  the  same  as  in  p'iki  'narrow- 
ness' 'narrow').  Tep'i  is  applied  to  the  low,  short  walls  or  fire- 
screens built  beside  some  fireplaces  of  Tewa  houses.  Tep'i  was 
also  applied  to  a  low  stone  wall  used  as  a  fence,  although  tepa 
is  said  to  be  a  more  proper  term  for  such  a  wall.  Cf.  tepa, 
qwa'awe,  and  qwap'i. 

Teqwa  'house'  {te  +  qwa).  This  is  the  common  term  for  separate 
house.  A  '  Kosa's  house'  traced  on  the  ground  in  connection  with 
a  certain  dance  at  Santa  Clara  was  also  called  teqwa. 

Teqwabe'e  'inside  corner  of  a  house'  {teqwa  +  be'e  (1)). 

Teqwak'ewiH  'outside  projection  corner  of  a  house'  {teqwa  +  h'ewPi). 

Teqwap ah' Qnd.iH  'burnt  house'  {teqwa +p' ah' ojjf  '  to  burn'<£>'a  'fire', 
h'Qfjf  'todo'  +  Y*'). 

Teqwawibo'o  'lone  house'  'detached  house'  not  part  of  a  houserow 
{teqwa  +  wi  'one'  +5o'<9  'being'). 

Tjenola  'store'  (<  Span,  tienda  'tent'  'store'). 

Tadawe  'place  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries'  {la  'to  dry' 
' dryness '  ' dry '  +  dawe  ' to  be  curled  up '  'to  have  risen  in  a 
curled  state'). 

Tadawebu'u  'dell  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries '  $ad.awe  + 

Wu  (1)).  ...  -  . 

Td?iH  'goal'  such  as  set  in  playing  certain  games  {ta  unexplained  + 

V<). 
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I'lrimr-  'every'  in  compounds. 

Tje.mse.pije  'in  every  direction'  (tsemx  +pije). 
Tigi' dot'. 

Toba  '  cliff '. 

fobabii/a  'dell  surrounded  by  cliffs'  (toba  +  bv?u  (1)). 

Tobahap'o  'mouth  of  a  cliff- walled  arroyo  or  Canada'  (t<>bahi?u+  pKo). 

Tdbahup'owUi  '  horizontall}'-  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  cliff- 
walled  arroyo  or  canada'  (idbahu'u  +  p'owitn). 

Tobahuu  'arroyo  or  canada  with  cliff-like  walls'  (toba  +  hit'u.). 

Ti/bal-rtn/ice  'place  where  a  cliff  or  bank  is  tumbling  or  falling  down' 
(toba  +  ketq,  'to  fall'  +  Hwe). 

Totakwage  'mesa  surrounded  by  cliff-like  walls'  {tola  +  kwage). 

Tobakivaje  'cliff  top'  'heights  at  top  of  cliffs  or  cliff-like  land'  (toba+ 
liraje). 

Tobanuu  'place  at  the  base  of  a  cliff'  (toba  +  nidi). 

Tobap'o  'hole  in  a  cliff'  (ttiba  +  p'o). 

Tobaqwa  'cliff-dwelling'  'cave-dwelling'  (toba  +  qwa).     See  plate  16. 

TobaqwaJcsentd>i>i  'subterranean  cave-dwelling'  (tobaqwa  +  ¥  sento  'to 
sink'  +  '**). 

Tobafuu  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff'  (toba  +fu'u). 

Tobatq/ndi1  'painted  cliff'  (toba  +  ttfyf  +  ' /'*'). 

TobawaM  'wide  gap  in  cliffs'  (toba  +  waui). 

Tobawii  'gap  or  pass  in  the  cliffs'  (toba  +  wPi). 

Tobawiii  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff'  (toba  +  irin). 

Toletfakoyf  'sage-brush  plain'  (to  'chamiso',  commonly  called  sage- 
brush +  lea  +  'akor/f). 

T^qmpije'iyqwapxyfje  'locality  beyond  (east  of)  the  east  houserow'  of 
a  pueblo  (fqmpije  'east'  +  riH  +  qwa  +  pse.yge). 

T'qmpijciyqwasy,  'east  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (fqmpije  'east'  +  T*  + 
qwasy,). 

T'qr/f  appears  only  in  'ofonnse  'on  the  other  side'. 

Tsdmpije'yjqwapEerjge  'locality  beyond  (west  of)  the  west  houserow'  of 
a  pueblo  (tsampije  'west'  +  ,lH  +  qwa  +  pseyge). 

Tsqmpije'iyqwasy,  'west  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (tsqmpije  'west'  +  ,iH 
+  qioasy). 

Tsimaqlia  'chimney'  'hearth'  (<Span.  chimenea,  of  same  meaning). 

Tsiteqwa  'dog  house  or  kennel'  (tsi  'dog'  +  teqwa). 

Ts%kwag<>  'basalt  mesa'  (tsi  'basalt'  +  lewage). 

Tsiktcaje  '  basalt  mesa  or  height'  (tsi  '  basalt '+  hoaje). 

TsifiSu  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  basalt'  (tsi  '  basalt ,+  fulu). 

Tsiw/'.'i  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  basalt'  (tsi   ' basalt '+  wiii). 

Tsuge  'entrance'  'shed' (few  'to  enter '+  ge). 

TsvUe,iH  'entrance'  (tsmie  'to  enter '+  HH). 

Tsudeiwe  'entrance'  (tsu^e  'to  enter'  +  Hwe). 

Tsige  'canyon'  (tsiH  +  ge.) 

Tsigipo  ' canyon  water '  '  water  from  a  canyon ' (fsPi  +  ge  +  po  ' water '). 
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TsPi  'canyon'  'large  steep-walled  groove  or  channel'. 

Tsip'o  'mouth  of  a  canyon'  {fsPi  +  p'o). 

Tsipotnui  'horizontally  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon' 

{tsPi  +  p'owidi). 
Tbiscfo  'great  canyon'  (csiH  +  so,o  'largeness'  'large'). 
T si tcad i  'wide  gap  in  a  canyon'  {tsPi  +  wadi). 
TsiwekPiwe    'narrow  place  in   a  canyon'  tfsiH  +  weki    'narrowness' 

'narrow'  +  ,iwe). 
Wa  'breast'  'mountain  that  resembles  a  breast'. 
Wage  '  wide  gap '  {wa  as  in  wadi  +  ge).     This  is  an  uncommon  form 

equivalent  to  wadi. 
Wagiyy  'stair',  especially  foothole  cut   in  rock   for  climbing  steep 

slopes,  cliffs,  rocks,  etc.  (unanalyzable). 
Waki  'slope',  used  especially  of  'talus  slope'  'talus'  at  the  base  of  a 

cliff  {wa  probably  identical  with  wa  in  wadi  +  hi). 
Wdlce  'nipple'  'head  of  breast'  {wa  +  he  'point'). 
Wade  'to  scatter'  "state  of  being  scattered'  'scattered'. 
Wcui  'wide  gap  with  sloping  sides'  {wa  probably  identical  witli  wa  in 

wa/'/',  but  cf.  also  wPi,  of  which  it  may  be  the  augmentative  +  di). 
Wadi,  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  qwadi. 
Wisik'a  'cattle  corral'  {wasi  'cow'  'cattle'  +  Fa). 
Wasiteqwa  'cowshed'  {wasi  'cow'  +  teqwa). 
Wqp'o  'window  hole'  (wa  'wind'  +  p'o). 
Wqp'odi  'window',  the  part  that  tills  the  hole,  the  removable  part  {wq 

'wind'  +  pa  +  .//). 
WqwPi  'windy  gap'  {a\l  'wind'  +  wPi). 
We  postpounded  in  many  locative  postfixes  and  postfixed  in  a  number 

of  place-names.     It  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  'vwe, 

supplanting  the  latter  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Nambe  dialect. 
Wegl  'hollowness'  'hollow'  or  'dell'  of  small  size.     Cf.  wogi. 
Wehi  'narrow  place'. 

Wtygekwd )iH  'council  chamber'  {we_yge  'together'  +  hwo  'to  sit'  +  ,Pi). 
Wige  'gap'  'pass'  {wPi  +  ge). 
Wige  'horizontally  projecting  point  or  corner'  {wi  as  in  wiii  +  ge). 

This  is  a  form  used  only  in  the  Santa  Clara  dialect  and  equivalent 

to  vjUi. 
Wihu'u  'arroyo  or  canada  running  through  or  from  a  gap'  {wPi  +  hiPu). 
WPi  'gap'  'pass'  'chink'. 
Winqt' apP iwe  'place  where  no  one  lives'  'desert'  {wi  .  .  .  pi  negative 

+  nq  'he'  +  t'a  'to  live'  'to  dwell'  +  Hwe). 
Widi  'horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point'  as  of  a  cliff,  mesa,  or 

house  {wi  unexplained  +  u4). 
Widi  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  qwiii. 

WifsPi  'canyon  running  through  or  from  a  gap'  {wPi  +  tsPi). 
Wdbe  'high  and  dry  plain'  'arid  plain'  (unanalyzable). 
Wogi  'hollowness'  'hollow'  or  'dell'  of  large  size.     Cf.  wegi. 


V.  PLACE-NAMES 
Introduction 

The  Tewa  have  a  marked  fondness  for  geographical  conversation, 
and  the  number  of  place-names  known  to  each  individual  is  very  large. 
Many  a  Tewa  is  acquainted  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  place-names  in 
localities  in  which  he  has  lived  or  worked.  A  Tewa  is  almost  certain 
to  know  most  of  the  names  of  places  about  his  village  current  in  the 
dialect  of  the  village.  He  is  especially  familiar  with  names  of  places 
near  his  field  or  fields.  Of  places  situated  about  other  Tewa  villages 
he  usually  knows  but  few  names.  Shepherds  and  hunters  are  best 
informed  about  places  lying  in  the  hills  or  mountains  remote  from  the 
villages.  The  Tewa  do  not  travel  much  outside  their  own  country. 
A  few  occasionally  attend  festivals  at  Taos,  Picuris,  Cochiti,  or  Santo 
Domingo.  They  frequently  go  shopping  to  Espanola  or  to  Santa  Fe. 
Hardly  any  of  the  places  with  Tewa  names  lying  outside  the  Tewa 
country  are  ever  visited  or  seen  by  the  persons  who  use  the  names  in 
daily  speech.  No  one  Tewa  knows  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  place-names  presented  in  this  paper.  The  number  of  place- 
names  known  to  an  individual  depends  on  environment,  interest,  and 
memory. 

The  use  of  place-names  by  the  Tewa  before  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean culture  was  doubtless  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  As 
many  places  outside  the  Tewa  country  were  known  to  the  Tewa,  and  as 
few  visited,  as  at  present. 

Each  Tewa  pueblo  has  about  it  an  area  thickly  strewn  with  place- 
names  well  known  to  its  inhabitants  and  in  their  peculiar  dialect.  It  is 
probable  that  these  areas  correspond  closely  with  those  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  settlements  of  the  clans  which  have  united  to  form  the 
present  villages.  The  Tewa's  knowledge  of  geographical  details  fades 
rapidly  when  one  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  place-names  of  his 
village. 

The  majority  of  the  names  are  descriptive  terms  denoting  land  con- 
figuration. Elements  denoting  animal  or  vegetal  life  or  things  or 
events  at  the  place  are  frequently  prepounded.  It  requires  but  little 
use  to  make  a  descriptive  name  a  fixed,  definite  label.  It  is  said 
that  no  more  flaking-stone  is  found  at  Flaking-stone  Mountain  than  at 
other  mountains  of  the  western  range,  and  j^et  the  label  is  Flaking- 
stone  Mountain  [2:9],      The  Chama  is  a  large  river  as  well  as  the 
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Rio  Grande,  and  yet  the  name  Posoge  '  big  river '  [Large  Features  :  3] 
is  applied  to  the  latter  only.  Most  of  these  names  are  made  up  of 
nouns  or  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  number  contain  verbs,  as  for 
example:  Kw<y,nj"\ipir)f  '  where  the  stones  slide  down'  [2:15].  The 
bahuvrihi  type  is  rare;  example:  ICosQ^yj'''qywi  'big-legging  place' 
pueblo  of  the  people  who  have  the  big  leggings'  [Unmapped]. 

Names  of  obscure  etymology,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  the 
people  remember  nothing,  and  which  are  nevertheless  clearly  of  Tewa 
origin,  form  quite  a  numerous  class.  A  newly  settled  country  has  its 
Saint  Botolph's  Towns,  a  country  in  which  a  language  has  long  held 
sway,  its  Bostons.  The  occurrence  of  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
obscure  names  argues  for  the  long  habitation  of  the  country  by  Tewa- 
speaking  Indians;  names  of  this  class  are  especially  noted  in  the  treat- 
ment below. 

The  translation  into  Tewa  of  foreign  place-names  is  very  rare. 
Aside  from  a  number  of  problematical  cases  in  which  a  Tewa  name 
may  be  the  translation  of  a  Spanish  place-name,  or  vice  versa,  and 
names  like  Taos  Mountains,  which  would  naturally  be  the  same  in  all 
languages,  there  is  known  to  the  writer  only  one  translated  foreign 
name,  that  is,  Tsepirjf  '  Eagle  Mountain '  [29 :93],  a  peak  south  of  Jemez 
Pueblo,  which  is  clearly  a  translation  of  the  current  Jemez  name. 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  names  have,  however,  been  borrowed  by 
the  Tewa;  thus  Sunfl  'Zuni,' probably  borrowed  from  the  Keresan. 

Folk  etymology  has  distorted  some  of  these  foreign  loan-names. 
Keresan  (Cochiti  dialect)  Kotyete,  a  word  of  obscure  etymology  even 
in  Keresan  and  which  means  nothing  to  the  Tewa  ear,  has  been  taken 
into  Tewa  and  changed  to  Kute'e  '  Stone  Estufa';  see  [28:77]. 

Some  names  of  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  appear  in  various 
Tanoan  languages  in  cognate  forms.  These  place-names  were  evi- 
dently already  in  use  at  some  remote  time  in  the  past  when  the  Tanoan 
languages  were  not  so  diversified  as  they  are  at  present.  Such  names 
are  discussed  in  the  detailed  treatment  below. 

When  a  pueblo  was  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  the  old  name 
was  regularly  retained.  There  have  been,  for  instance,  three  succes- 
sive pueblos  of  the  San  Juan  Indians  called  by  the  same  name,  '  07ee, 
each  occupying  a  different  site.  Compare  the  English  place-names 
transferred  to  places  in  America  by  the  English  colonists. 

Some  much- used  names  are  abbreviations;  thus  Pog.e  'Santa  Fe' 
for  '  Ogafioge  or  Kwa'apoge  [29:5];  Buu  'Espanola'  for  Btfut8$/mbiH 
[14:10]. 

The  practice  of  distinguishing  villages  or  mesas  by  numbering 
them  'first',  'second',  'third',  etc.,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  llopi. 
The  Hopi  distinguish  the  Tewa  village  of  San  Ildefonso  as  the  'first', 
Santa  Clara  as  the  'second',  San  Juan  as  the  'third',  Tewa  village. 
See  under  the  treatment  of  these  village  names. 
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Sometimes  we  find  two  names  for  one  place  current  in  a  single  dia- 
lect. Thus  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]  is  in  Tewa  Puqwige,  alias 
Tunabakuge.  Again,  two  or  more  places  have  precisely  the  same 
name.  Almost  every  Tewa  village  has  its  ,okuty,yw%jo  'high  hill',  a 
certain  high  hill  near  the  village  on  which  a  shrine  is  situated  being 
called  thus,  although  there  may  be  higher  hills  in  the  neighborhood. 
See  [12:27],  [19:27],  [26:14].  There  are  several  arroyos  in  the 
Tewa  country  known  as  Hutahu'u  'dry  arroyo';  see  [1:31],  [15:20]. 
There  is  one  P'efuht  [3:36]  in  the  Chama  Valley,  another  [20:unlo- 
cated]  south  of  Buckman.  Many  streams  are  called  by  different 
names  in  different  parts  of  their  courses,  as  the  Chama  River  [Large 
Features: 2],  Pojoaque  Creek  [19:3],  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
arro}Tos  may  have  the  same  name  if  they  come  from  the  same  water- 
shed, as  [10:13].  Two  streams  starting  from  a  pass,  gap,  or  moun- 
tain in  opposite  directions  sometimes  bear  the  same  name,  as  [13:19] 
and  [13:20];  [20:9]  and  [20:10],  etc. 

Place-names  overlap  as  much  as  among  us.  One  place-name  may 
cover  an  area  part  of  which  is  covered  by  one  or  more  others.  Such 
an  inclusive  name  as  fumapseycje  'the  region  about  Buckman,  south 
of  [20:5]'  covers  many  other  more  limited  named  localities.  Names 
of  small  but  important  localities  may  be  extended  to  cover  the 
region  of  which  the  locality  forms  part.  Thus  P'efupije  'toward 
Abiquiu  [3:36]'  is  used  with  the  meaning  'up  the  Chama  Valley', 
since  Abiquiu  is  to  the  Tewa  the  most  important  place  in  the  valley. 

Numerous  instances  will  be  noticed  of  a  stream  being  called  from  a 
height,  or  vice  versa. 

The  process  of  applying  a  name  to  a  place  not  previously  named,  or 
giving  a  new  name  to  a  place,  could  not  be  directly  studied.  It 
occurs  very  rarely.  It  appears  that  a  place-name  is  usually  first 
applied  by  a  single  individual.  It  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  group  of  other  individuals.  ManjT,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  place-names,  exist  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  the 
mind  of  one  or  a  few  individuals  only  and  are  then  forgotten,  never 
becoming  generally  known  to  the  community.  The  process  can  not 
be  called  an  unconscious  one. 

How  ancient  or  recent  a  place-name  is  can  not  in  most  instances  be 
determined.  The  vocabulary  sometimes  enables  us  to  distinguish 
post-Spanish  names.  Tek'aiehvaje  'break-wagon  height'  [2:40]  and 
Kribajueiijfhii'u  'colt  arroyo'  [17:42]  are  clearly  given  by  a  people 
familiar  with  wagons  and  colts. 

Many  Tewa  place-names  have  Spanish  counterparts  of  the  same 
meaning.  In  such  instances  the  Tewa  may  be  the  translation  of  the 
Spanish  name,  the  Spanish  may  be  a  translation  of  the  Tewa  name, 
both  may  be  translations  of  a  name  in  some  other  language,  or  both 
may  be  descriptive  and  of  the  same  or  independent  origin.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  many  of  these  names. 
Tewa  feeling  or  tradition  is  the  safest  guide.  Where  Tewa  idiom  is 
violated,  as  in  Tewa  ''Akqnnutsg.  [13:46]  for  Spanish  Loma  Tendida 
(which  is  poor  Tewa  but  good  Spanish),  the  Tewa  is  clearly  the 
translation.  The  Mexicans  translated  a  number  of  Tewa  place-names, 
and  took  not  a  few  of  the  Tewa  words  directly  into  their  language,  very 
carelessly  modifying  their  pronunciation.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  call  a  place  after  the  surname  of  a  long-resident,  important, 
or  numerous  family,  or  the  sole  family  inhabiting  it.  These  names  are 
sometimes  singular,  sometimes  plural;  as,  Velarde  [9:0],  Los  Luceros 
[9:35].  The  Tewa,  not  well  understanding  this  custom,  attempt 
sometimes  to  translate  Spanish  names  of  this  origin  into  their 
language,  rendering  Los  Luceros,  for  example,  by ' Agojoso'jo'iwe  '  place 
of  the  morning  star'  (translating  Span,  lucero  'morning  star'). 

There  is  and  always  has  been  considerable  dislike  for  the  Mexicans 
on  the  part  of  the  Tewa,  and  this  feeling  is  responsible  for  the  purist 
tendencies  of  many  Tewa  speakers.  The  Tewa  are  apt  to  avoid  the 
use  of  Spanish  place-names  when  speaking  Tewa,  either  translating 
them  or  using  the  old  Tewa  equivalents.  When  talking  Tewa  in  the 
presence  of  Mexicans  they  are  especially  careful  not  to  use  any  Span- 
ish words,  lest  they  be  understood  and  the  secret  subject  of  the  con- 
versation be  betrayed.  Dislike  for  the  Mexicans  has  tended  to  keep 
the  old  Tewa  place-names  in  use,  and,  in  general,  to  preserve  the 
language. 

The  area  covered  by  the  maps  is  that  in  which  Tewa  place-names 
are  common.  Twenty-nine  regional  maps  (the  key  to  which  is  pro- 
vided in  map  30)  are  here  presented,  of  varying  scale  according 
to  the  number  of  the  place-names;  these  follow  the  Indian  political 
divisions  more  or  less  faithfully.  Each  map  is  designated  by  a 
number  in  boldfaced  t}Tpe  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  also  by  a  name 
representing  some  prominent  feature.  For  several  reasons  the 
place-names  are  not  given  on  the  maps:  The  Indian  names  are  too 
long;  frequently  they  have  several  variant  forms  in  a  single  dialect; 
many  are  found  in  several  dialects  or  languages;  there  are  often  two 
or  more  names  for  one  place.  The  places  are  indicated  by  numbers. 
The  text  treatment  of  the  names  follows  their  placement  on  the  maps. 
The  number  in  boldfaced  type  in  brackets  indicates  the  map  on  which 
the  place  occurs ;  the  light-faced  number  refers  to  the  place  of  cor- 
responding number  on  the  map.  Thus  [22:3]  refers  to  sheet  [22],  or 
Santa  Fe  Mountain  sheet,  and  to  the  place  on  the  sheet  numbered  3. 
Explanatory  information  inserted  by  the  author  in  quotations  is 
placed  in  brackets. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  student  of  the  Omaha 
and  other  Siouan  tribes,  suggests  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
place-names  of  a  sedentary  Pueblo  tribe,  as  the  Tewa,  and  those 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 7 
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of  a  typical  Plains  tribe,  as  the  Omaha.  It  appears  that  the  Omaha 
have  fewer  place-names  than  the  Tewa,  but  more  widely  scattered  and 
more  lucidly  descriptive.  A  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  the 
place-naming  customs  of  two  such  diverse  tribes. 

Large  Features 

[Large  Features :  1].  (1)  Pimpeeyge,  Tsqinpii),'  P'  pynpxtjr/e  'beyond 
the  mountains'  '  be}^ond  the  western  mountains'  (piyy  'moun- 
tain'; Tsq.mpije,iH  piyy  'the  Jemez  Mountains'  [Large  Features: 
8];  p%y(je  '  beyond').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
"  Valles"  [16:44],  [16:45],  [16:131],  and  [27:6],  q.  v. 

(2)  Eng.  The  Valles  (<Span.  (3)),  k'the  Valles".1 

(3)  Span.  Los  Valles  'the  valleys'.  =  Eng.  (2).     "Los  Valles".2 
These   are   high,    grass -grown   meadow -valleys   west  of   the 

crest  of  the  Jemez  Range  {Tsqmplje'iH  pijjf  [Large  Features:  8] ). 
Such  valleys  are  found  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  they  are 
called  by  the  German-speaking  inhabitants  Wiesentaler.  There 
are  four  of  the  Valles  with  distinct  Spanish  names:  Valle  de 
Santa  Rosa  [16:45],  Valle  de  los  Posos  [16:44],  Valle  Grande 
[16:131],  and  Valle  de  San  Antonio  [27:0].  See  also  [2:11]  and 
Valle  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated].  The  Valles  are  at  present  unin- 
habited and  no  ruins  of  former  Indian  settlement  have  been  dis- 
covered in  them.  This  lack  of  inhabitants  was  perhaps  due  to 
altitude,  cold  climate,  and  unsuitability  for  Indian  agriculture. 

"Altitude  may  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to  settlement  in  some  cases,  for 
the  beautiful  grassy  basins,  with  abundant  water  and  fair  quality  of  soil,  that 
extend  west  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  between  the  ranges  of  Abiquiu,  Pelado,  and 
Sierra  de  Toledo  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  and  the  mountains  of 
Jemez  on  the  west  [for  these  names  see  under  Tsqmpije'i'  »  piyj>  [Large  Features: 
8]  ],  under  the  name  of  'Los  Valles',  are  destitute  of  ruins.  There  it  is  the 
long  whiter,  perhaps  also  the  constant  hostility  of  roaming  tribes  contending  for  a 
region  so  abundant  in  game,  that  have  kept  the  village  Indian  out."3  "Twenty- 
five  miles  separate  the  outlet  of  the  gorge  [14: 24]  at  Santa  Clara  [14:71]  from 
the  crest  of  the  Valles  Mountains  [Ts&mpije'i'i  piy  />].*  The  Valles  proper  are 
as  destitute  of  ruins  as  the  heartof  the  eastern  mountain  chain  [  T'mnpije'i'  *  piVj°] ', 
beyond  them  begin  the  numerous  ancient  pueblos  of  the  Jemez  tribe".6 
"  Against  the  chain  of  gently  sloping  summits  which  forms  the  main  range 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  201,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  200. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

<"The  distances  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  the  only 
means  of  checking  them  being  my  own  experience  on  foot.  The  view  from  the  crest,  where  the 
Pelado  [2:13]  looms  up  on  one  side  and  the  Toledo  range  [27:unlocated]  on  the  other,  is  really 
striking.  The  sight  of  grassy  levels  glistening  with  constantly  dripping  moisture  is  something  rare  in 
the  Southwest.  To  heighten  the  effect,  groves  of  '  Pino  Real '  and  mountain  aspen  rise  everywhere. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  there  is  abundant  water,  and  yet  no  trace  of  ancient  abodes  has  been 
found.  The  winters  are  long  in  the  Valles,  and  there  is  too  much  game  not  to  attract  the  cupidity  of 
a  powerful  tribe  like  the  Navajos  [Navaho] ....  I  suppose  that  no  ruin  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain, 
both  east  and  west,  is  to  be  found  at  an  altitude  exceeding  7,500  feet." 

6  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pp.  65-66,  and  note. 
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from  the  peak  of  Abiquiu  [2:10?]  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27:unlocated] 
in  the  south  abuts  in  the  west  an  elevated  plateau,  containing  a  series  of  grassy 
basins  to  which  the  name  of  'Los  Valles'  (the  valleys)  has  been  applied.  Per- 
manent streams  water  it,  and  contribute  to  make  an  excellent  grazing  region  of 
this  plateau.  But  the  seasons  are  short,  for  snow  fills  the  passes  sometimes  till 
June,  and  may  be  expected  again  as  early  as  September.  During  the  three  months 
of  summer  that  the  Valles  enjoy,  however,  their  appearance  is  very  lovely.  .  .  . 
The  high  summits  are  seldom  completely  shrouded  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  mist,  the  grassy  basins  shine 
like  sheets  of  malachite.  Flocks  of  sheep  dot  their  surface,  and  on  the  heights 
around  the  deep  blue  tops  of  the  regal  pines  mingle  with  the  white  trunks  and 
light  verdure  of  the  tall  mountain  aspens.  It  is  also  the  country  of  the  bear 
and  the  panther,  and  the  brooks  teem  with  mountain  trout. 

But  for  agriculture  the  Valles  offer  little  inducement;  for  although  the  soil  is 
fertile,  ingress  and  egress  are  so  difficult  that  even  potatoes,  which  grow  there 
with  remarkable  facility,  can  not  be  cultivated  profitably.  The  descent  to  the 
east  toward  Santa  Clara  [14:71]  is  through  a  long  and  rugged  gorge  [  14 :24] ,  over 
a  trail  which  beasts  of  burden  must  tread  with  caution,  while  toward  Cochiti 
[28:77]  the  paths  are  still  more  difficult.  On  the  west  a  huge  .mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [27:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  principal  valley, 
that  of  Toledo  [Valle  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated]  ],  and  the  Jemez  country. 
Both  north  and  south  of  this  mountain  the  heights  are  much  less  considerable; 
still  the  clefts  by  which  they  are  traversed  are  none  the  less  narrow,  and  the 
traveller  is  compelled  to  make  long  detours  in  order  to  reach  the  Jemez  River 
[27:34]."  1  "The  Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country. 
Two  streams  rise  in  it,  the  San  Antonio  [27:11]  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara 
Mountain  [27:10],  and  the  Jara  [Jara  Creek  [27:unlocated]  ]  at  the  foot  of 
the  divide,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara  [14:71].  These  unite 
soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio  'river'  [27:11],  which  meanders  through  the 
Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [16:45]  and  San  Antonio  [16:6]  for  seven  miles  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  then  gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva  [27: 
unlocated],  it  assumes  an  almost  due  southerly  direction."  2 

See  especially  [16:44].  [16:45],  [16:131],  [27:6],  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27 :  unlocated],  and  Ts<lmpije'iH  piyf  [Large  Features  :8]. 
[Large  Features  : 2].  (1)  San  Juan  Popiyf  ""red  river'  (p<?  '  water' 
river';  pi  'redness'  'red';  '$»./  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  Chama  River,  doubt- 
less formerly  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos.  It  is  given  because 
of  the  red  color  of  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  discharged 
by  the  Chama  frequently  makes  the  Rio  Grande  red  for  miles 
below  the  confluence.  Bandelier  learned  that  this  red  water  in  the 
Chama  comes  from  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  (see  the  quotation  below), 
but  the  water  of  the  Chama  is  at  all  times  reddish. 

(2)  Tfamapo,  TfamapoJcege  (Tfttma  <  Span.  Chama,  see  Span. 
(5),  below;  po  'water'  'river';  hege  'bank  place'  <  Ice  'edge' 
'  bank,'  ge  '  down  at '  '  over  at ').  This  loan-name  is  current  at  all 
the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  200-201.  2  Ibid,  pp.  201-202. 
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(3)  Cochiti  Tfetepotfena  'northwest  river'  [tfete  'north';  po 
'west';  tfena  'river').  The  Cochiti  are  fond  of  naming  geograph- 
ical features  according  to  their  direction  from  Cochiti  [28:77]. 

(4)  Eng.  Chama  River.     ( <  Span.).    =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Chama,  Rio  de  Chama  '  river  of  Tmmq\  the  name 
Tsqmy  having  been  applied  lnr  the  Tewa  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7] 
and  its  vicinity.  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  see 
[5:7].  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (4).  The  upper  Chama  River  above  the 
confluence  of  [1:4]  and  Vado  settlement  [1:5]  is  called  by  the 
Tewa  Pqmpo;  see  [1:6]. 

"A  picturesque  gorge  or  canon  terminates  above  Abiquiu  [3:36], 
and  from  it  emerges  the  Chama  River".1 

The  Chama  usually  carries  its  waters  above  the  sand  to  the  Rio 
Grande  confluence.  "South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters  of  not 
a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
throughout  the  whole  year".2 

The  water  of  the  Chama  is  always  reddish.  "The  branches  of 
which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  [1:29]  in  the  west, 
the  Gallinas  [1:24]  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  [1:14]  north.  It 
is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas 
white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a 
different  hue.  The  word- 'Chama' is  properly  '  Tzama'".3  The 
water  of  the  Chama  is  always  somewhat  reddish  and  when  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  reddish  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Chama.  See  Posoge  [Large  Features: 3].  Compare 
the  San  Juan  name  of  the  Chama  River  given  above. 

The  region  of  the  Chama  River  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Chama  region  or  Abiquiu  region.  For  the  Tewa  expression  see 
[1:  introduction]. 

See  [1:4],  [1:6],J1:8],  [1:11],  [1:14],  [1:15],  [1:24],  [1:29],[1:81], 
[5:7],  [5:16],  and  Posoge  [Large  Features: 3]. 
[Large  Features:  3].  (1)  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso  Posoge, 
Nambe  Posoge  'place  of  the  great  water'  (po  'water'  'river';  so 
'largeness'  'large'  'great';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  The  Nambe 
form  is  irregular.     Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

(2)  Picuris  "Paslapaane".4 

(3)  Jemez  Hqnfdpdkwa  'place  of  the  great  water'  (hqnfd 
'large'  'great';  pd  'water';  fam  locative).  Compare  the  forms 
of  similar  meaning. 

(4)  Cochiti  Tfena  'river'. 

1  Bandolier.  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  55,  1892.  3Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  56. 

?Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  17,  1890.  <Spinden,  Picuris  MS.  notes,  1910. 
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(5)  Zufii  "the  'Great  Flowing  Waters'",1  evidently  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Zufii  name.     Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

(6)  Ilopi  (Oraihi)  Pago  'river' — this  is  the  only  name  for  the 
Rio  Grande  familiar  to  the  writer's  informant. 

(7)  Jicarilla  Apache  "Kutsohlhl".2     No  etymology  is  given. 

(8)  Eng.  Rio  Grande.  (<Span.).  Compare  the  names  of  similar 
meaning. 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  del  Norte 
'great  river  of  the  north'  'great  river'  'river  of  the  north'. 
Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

The  Rio  Grande  never  becomes  dry  as  far  north  as  the 
Tewa  country.  In  summer  the  waters  frequently  sink  into  the 
sand  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  [29:96].  In  July,  1908,  the 
stream  flowed  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
At  high  water  the  Rio  Grande  is  dangerous  to  ford  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Tewa  country  are 
Truchas  Creek  [9:9],  the  Chama  River  [Large  Features:2],  Santa 
Cruz  Creek  [15:18],  Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:21],  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3],  Guaje  Creek  [16:53],  "Buckman  Arroyo"  [20:25],  Paja- 
rito  Canyon  [17:30],  Water  Canyon  [17:58],  and  Ancho  Canyon 
[17:62].  The  Chama  River  is  said  to  run  perennially  to  its  con- 
fluence with  Rio  Grande.  "South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters 
of  not  a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
throughout  the  whole  year." 3  The  Rio  Grande  is  quite  clear  above 
the  Chama  confluence.  The  water  of  the  Chama  is  reddish  with 
mud  and  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  Chama  confluence 
has  a  dirty  reddish  or  brownish  color.  See  under  [Large  Fea- 
tures^]. 

Just  above  the  Tewa  country  the  Rio  Grande  passes  through  the 
Canyon  [8:01],  q.  v.  From  this  it  emerges  at  [8:75],  but  the 
precipitous  wall  of  Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  hugs  the  river  on  the  west 
as  far  south  as  the  Chama  confluence. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Chama  confluence  in  the  north  to  that 
of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22]  in  the  south  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  comparatively  broad,  bordered  on  the  east  by  low  hills 
and  on  the  west  by  low  mesas.  This  section  is  frequently  called 
by  Americans  the  "  Espauola  Valley  ",  from  Espanola  [14:16],  its 
chief  town. 

In  this  section  lie  the  three  Tewa  pueblos  situated  by  the  river, 
namely,  San  Juan  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo],  Santa  Clara  [14:71  J,  and 

i  dishing  in  The  Millstone,  vol.  IX  (Sept.,  1884),  p.  152. 
*  Goddanl,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  41,  1911. 
•Bandelier,  Filial  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  17,  1890. 
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San  Ildefonso  [19:22J.  In  the  cast  lie  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
(TqrnjHJei1  pwf  [Large  Features:7j,  in  the  west  the  Jemez 
chain  (  Ta$mpye'iu pijj.f  [Largo  Features :8]),  ranges  parallel  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  10  to  20  miles  from  it. 

About  3  miles  below  San  Ildefonso  [11:22]  at  [19:125j  the  Rio 
Grande  enters  a  second  canyon,  which  extends,  with  exception  of 
a  short  stretch  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19],  as  far  south 
as  Cochiti  [28:77  j.  This  is  called  by  the  Tewa  merely  Pofsi'i 
•water  canyon'  or  PoxogeimpotsPi  'water  canyon  of  the  Rio 
(iiande*  (/>"  "water';  tsz'i  'canyon';  Posoge  'Rio  Grande'  (see 
above);  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix);  but  the 
Americans  have  a  specific  name  for  it,  namely,  White  Rock 
Canyon.     See  Pofsi'l  [Large  Features :4],  below. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  personif}T  the 
Rio  Grande  and  other  rivers  as  do  the  Jicarilla  Apache,  according 
to  Goddard.1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  myth  of  the  origin  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  say  that  it  has  run  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  as  the  result  of  rain. 
[Large  Features:-!].  (1)  PofsiH,  PosogeimpotsiH  'water  canyon  of 
the  Rio  Grande'  (po  'water';  fsii  'canyon';  PosoQe'Rio  Grande' — 
see  [Large  Features:3],  above;  '£yy  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix).  This  is  the  only  name  which  the  Tewa  have  for  this 
canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Tewa  names 
of  [8:64]. 

(2)  Fng.  White  Rock  Canyon.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been 
applied  only  since  the  building  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  Persons  very  familiar  with  the  region  know  of  no  white 
rock  to  which  it  refers.  It  can  hardly  refer  to  the  white  rock 
[28:;>-t]  from  which  Pena  Blanca  [28:92]  is  named,  for  that  is  5 
miles  below  the  southern  end  of  the  canyon.  Span.  (-4)  appears 
to  be  a  translation  of  Eng.  (3).  "White  Rock  Canon."2  "  White- 
Rock  Canyon.*'3 

(3)  Eng.  Devil  Canyon.  The  writer  has  heard  an  American 
apply  this  name  to  the  canyon. 

(1)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Pena  Blanca,  Canon  Blanco  'white  rock 
cany on"white canyon.'  (Probably  <  Eng.).  =Eng.  (2).  "Canon 
Blanco."2 

(5)  Span.  "Canon  del  Norte."2  This  means  'north  canyon'  and 
is  a  Span,  name  used  by  people  living  south  of  the  canyon. 

(6)  Span.  Caja,  Caja  del  Rio  Grande,  Cajon,  Cajon  del  Rio 
Grande  Canon,  Canon  del  Rio  Grande,  'box'  'box  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Canyon'  'Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande.'     "Caja  del  Kio.'"* 

i  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts.  1911.  3  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  20.  1908. 

sBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  79,  1892.  «Ban<lelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80,  149. 
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"Almost  opposite  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  begins  the  deep  and 
picturesque  cleft  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  has  forced  its 
way.  It  is  called  'Canon  Blanco,'  'Canon  del  Norte,'  or  'White 
Rock  Canon.'  Towering  masses  [Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]]  of  lava, 
basalt,  and  trap  form  its  eastern  walls;  while  on  the  west 
those  formations  are  capped,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  by 
soft  pumice  and  tufa." 1  The  eastern  wall  of  the  canyon  ends  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19]  with  the  discontinuation  of  Buckman 
Mesa  [20:5],  but  is  continued  farther  south  by  Chino  Mesa  [29:1]. 
The  whole  canyon  is  spoken  of  by  Bandelier2  as  "the  canon 
that  separates  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  from  Cochiti  [28:77]".  He 
also  speaks  of  ''the  frowning  walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  .  .  .  with 
their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and  basaltic  rock"  as  viewed  from  the 
dell  [28:22]  looking  east. 

"Except  at  the  little  basin  [20:22],  the  Rio  Grande  leaves  no  space  for  set- 
tlement between  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]. 3  It  flows  swiftly 
through  a  continuous  canon,  with  scarcely  room  for  a  single  horseman  along- 
side the  stream.  The  lower  end  of  this  canon  afforded  the  people  of  Cochiti 
a  good  place  for  communal  fishing  in  former  times.  Large  nets,  made  of  yucca 
fibre,  were  dragged  up  stream  by  two  parties  of  men,  holding  the  ends  on  each 
hank.  The  shallowest  portions  of  the  river  were  selected,  in  order  to  allow  a 
man  to  walk  behind  the  net  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  this  manner 
portions  of  the  river  were  almost  despoiled  of  fish.  The  same  improvidence 
prevailed  as  in  hunting,  and  the  useful  animals  were  gradually  killed  off. 
After  each  fishing  expedition,  the  product  was  divided  among  the  clans  pro 
rata,  and  a  part  set  aside  for  the  highest  religious  officers  and  for  the  communal 


See  Posoge  [Large  Features:3],   [8:61],   also   [19:125],  [20:5], 
[28:81],  [29:1]. 
[Large  Features:  5].     Tewanqyge  'Tewa  country'  (Tewa  name  of  the 
tribe;   nqijf   'earth'  'land';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

The  Tewa  consider  their  country  the  region  between  the  Santa 
Fe  (T "qmpije '*'*  pi ijf  [Large  Features :7])  and  Jemez  (Ts4?npije'iH 
pidf  [Large  Features :S])  Mountain  Ranges,  from  the  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo  [11:  San  el  nan  Pueblo]  in  the  north  to  that  of 
San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Tesuque  [26:8]  pueblos  in  the  south. 
The  Rio  Grande  Valle}7  proper,  that  is,  the  narrow  strip  of  culti- 
vated land  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  called  Tewabege ' Tewa  dell' 
(Tewa mime  of  the  tribe;  be'e  'small,  low,  roundish  place';  ge  'down 
at'  'overat').  The  entire  low  country  of  the  Tewa,  extending  from 
mountain  range  to  mountain  range  and  including  high  hills  and 
mesas,  is  called  Tewabuge  'Tewa  valley'  (Tewa  name  of  the  tribe; 
bu"u  'large,  low,  roundish  place';   ge  'down  at'  'over  at').     The 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  7'J,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  p.  179. 

3  The  vicinity  ol  Buckman  [80:19]  should  also  be  excepted. 

<  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,p.  149. 
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portion  of  the  Tewa  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains 
is  known  as  Tewapymuge  'Tewa  place  beneath  the  mountains' 
(Tewa  name  of  the  tribe;  pyjf  'mountain';  mi' it  'below';  ge 
'down  at'  'over  at').  According  to  the  writer's  informants  the 
Tewa  had  in  ancient  times  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Tewa  country 
was  their  land  and  property,  and  would  have  resented  the  attempt 
of  any  other  tribe  to  make  a  settlement  in  it.  The  Tewa  had  in 
former  times  also  many  pueblos  in  the  region  south  of  the  present 
Tewa  country,  known  as  T'anuge,  q.  v.  [Large  Features:6]. 

[Large  Features: 6].  (1)  T'anuge,  T'anuge\tkojjf  'live  down  coun- 
try" 'live  down  country  plain'  (t'a  'to  live';  nuge  'down  be- 
low Knu'u  'below',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  'akoyy  'plain'). 
This  name  refers  to  the  great  plain  south  of  the  Tewa  country 
and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  Indian  inhabitants  were  called 
T  anugeHntowa  'live-down-country  people'  (T'anuge,  see  above; 
Hijy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  iovja  'person'  'peo- 
ple'), or  for  short  T'anuiowa.     See  Tano,  page  576. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Plain.  This  term  seems  applicable.  Santa 
Fe  city  [29:5]  is  at  the  northern  border  of  the  plain  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  it;  hence  the  name  is  applied. 
This  plain  has  been  called  by  Bandelier  "the  central  plain  of 
northern  New  Mexico".  He  also  speaks1  of  the  northern  part 
of  it  as  "the  plateau  of  Santa  Fe,"  while  to  the  southern  part  he 
applies  "theGalisteo  [29:40]  plain,"2and  "  the  basin  of  Galisteo3 
[29:40].  This  is  the  broad  arid  plain  extending  from  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  in  the  north  to  that  about  Galisteo  [29:40] 
in  the  south.  This  plain  was,  roughly  speaking,  formerly  the 
homeland  of  the  southern  Tiwa.  See  Tano,  under  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576,  and  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39]. 

[Large  Features: 7].  (1)  TqmpijeTipi>jj>,  t'qmpijepiyf  'eastern 
mountains'  (t'qmpije  'east'  < t' ay f  'sun',  pije  'toward';  'i'1' 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  3  +  plu. ;  piyf  'moun- 
tain'). So  called  because  the  mountains  are  east  of  the  Tewa 
country.     Cf.  Tsqmpijei1  pijjf  [Large  Features:8]. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  named  from  Santa  Fe  city  [29:5]. 
(<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  This  name  has  been  applied  sometimes 
to  the  whole  range,  as  we  use  it  here;  sometimes  to  the  southern 
part  of  that  range  only,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  city.  "Santa 
Fe  range."4     "Santa  Fe  Range."5 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  1892. 
"Ibid.,  p.  106. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  20,  87,  88. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46,  65. 

6  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  23,  1907.    Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mex- 
ico, p.  163, 1910. 
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(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Santa  Fe,  'Santa  Fe  Mountains,'  named 
from  Santa  Fe  city  [29:5].  =Eng.  (2).  This  name  is,  like  its 
Eng.  equivalent,  applied  now  to  the  whole  range,  now  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  same.     "Sierra  de  Santa  Fe."  1 

(4)  Span.  "Sierra  Nevada."2  This  means 'snowy  mountains.' 
Identified  with  the  Santa  Fe  Range  by  Bandelier.8 

These  names  refer  to  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa 
country  f  rom  Jicarita  Peak  [22:9]  in  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Fe  [29:5]  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Pecos  River  [22:62].  They  do  not  properly  apply  to  the  Taos 
Range  [8:24],  nor  to  the  Mora  Range  [22:64].  The  peaks  and 
other  features  of  this  range  are  given  on  [22]. 

The  Span,  name  Sangre  de  Cristo  'blood  of  Christ'  is  not  cor- 
rectly applied  to  these  mountains.  It  is  given  on  the  standard 
maps  as  a  range  northwest  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  separating  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado. 

Indians  and  Mexicans  tell  of  a  half-breed,  called  in  Spanish 
Miguel  el  Indio,  'Michael  the  Indian,'  "Indian  Mike,"  who  lives 
in  the  wild  portions  of  these  mountains,  eating  bear  and  deer 
meat  and  avoiding  human  company.  He  is  said  to  talk  very  lit- 
tle Spanish,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  Indian  language  he 


Large  Features: 8].  (1)  Tsdmpije'i,ipwf,  Tsqmpijepiyf  'western 
mountains'  (tsthnpije  'west'  <tsqyf  unexplained,  pije  'toward'; 
V1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  3  +  plu.;  fiijjf  'moun- 
tain'). So  called  because  the  mountains  are  west  of  the  Tewa 
country.     Cf.    T'qmjj/jeTipyj.f  [Large  Features:  7]. 

(2)  Eng.  Jemez  Mountains,  named  from  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]. 
This  name  has  perhaps  long  been  applied  loosely  to  the  whole 
range,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  such  usage  in  print  earlier 
than  the  writings  of  Hewett.  Bandelier4  uses  "Sierra  de 
Jemez"  as  a  synonym  for  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  q.  v.  "A 
great  complex  of  mountains  loosely  known  as  the  Jemez."5 
"Jemez  mountains."6 

(3)  Valles  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5).  This  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  chain  by  Bandelier,  who  uses  it  just  as  Hewett 
uses"  Jemez  Mountains."  "  Valles  Mountains."7  "Valles  chain."4 
"Range  of  the  Valles."8 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  120,  1892. 

2  Castafleda  (1540-42)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 
*  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  9,  1906. 

e Ibid.,  p.  14. 

'Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.65,  72  (note). 

8 1  bid.,  pp.  32, 53. 
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(4)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Mountains.  This  name  is  suggested  by  a 
prominent  English-speaking  Indian  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  1 14 :  71 1, 
who  thinks  the  name  Jemez  Mountains  or  Valles  Mountains  is  not 
appropriate.  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  the  only  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
pueblo  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  names 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:24]  and  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]  are  well 
established. 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Valles,  'mountains  of  the  valleys,'  re- 
ferring to  the  meadow-valleys  known  as  Los  Valles;  see  Pim- 
V%VQe  [Large  Features:!.].  This  is  the  name  always  used  by 
Mexicans  and  by  Tewa  when  they  speak  Spanish.  It  is  also  the 
name  used  by  Bandelier.  =Eng.  (3).  "Sierra  de  los  Valles."1 
"Sierra  del  Valle.',2 

These  names  refer  to  the  entire  range  of  mountains  west  of  the 
Tewa  country,  which  Bandelier3  describes  as  "the  mountains 
which  divide  the  Rio  Grande  valley  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Jemez  [27:34]."  Mountains  or  groups  of  mountains  of  this 
chain  or  range  pass  under  many  special  names,  most  of  which 
do  not  appear  on  any  map,  and  cannot  be  definitely  located. 

"As  1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
Valles  Mountains  under  their  current  Spanish  names,  I  give  here  a  list  of  them 
from  north  to  south.  The  northern  end  of  the  range  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de 
Abiquiu  [2:  unlocated],  with  the  peak  [Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]]  of  the  same 
name;  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]];  afterwards 
come  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  [27: unlocated],  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29], 
Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27:  unlocated],  and,  lastly,  the  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27: 
unlocated].  As  seen  from  Santa  F6  [29:5],  they  seem  to  constitute  one  long 
chain  of  contiguous  heights.  West  of  this  range,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least 
8,000  feet,  extend  the  grassy  basins  of  the  'Valles'  [Pimpxyge  [Large  Fea- 
tures:!]]; beyond  it  rises  the  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [Jara  Mountain  [27:10]], 
sometimes  called  Sierra  de  Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western 
base."4 

Other  mountains  of  the  range  are:  Capulin  Mountain  [1:28], 
Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  Eusy.nfupiyj'  [14:25],  Pitep\ijf  [14: 
23],  K'yjobul'waje  [16:134],  Cochiti  Mountains  [28:5],  and  the 
mountains  with  Jemez  names  shown  on  the  eastern  part  of  [27]. 

Trails 

Po  'trail'  'road'.  "Wagon  roads  are  sometimes  called  tepo  '  wagon 
road'  (te  'wagon';  po  'road')  or  poso'jo  'big  road'  (po  'road';  sdjo 
'big'),  in  contradistinction  to  which  trails  are  called  po^e  ('<?  diminu- 
tive). Kdbajupo  or  Tcwxjipo  'horse  trail'  (kafiaju,  kwseji  'horse';  po 
'trail').     Budupo  'donkey  trail'  (budu  'donkej'';  po  'trail'). 

iBandelier,  The  Delight  Makers,  p.  1,  1890;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  71,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  p.  199. 

'Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  14,  note,  1893. 

<Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  72,  note,  1S92. 
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The  region  known  to  the  Tewa  is  covered  at  present  with  a  network 
of  innumerable  trails,  most  of  which  are  made  by  stock.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  doubtless  greatly  modified  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  trails  used  in  traveling.  Satisfactory  knowledge  about  the 
ancient  trails  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  get.  The  chief  ancient  trails 
leading  west  were  doubtless  those  which  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara 
and  Guaje  Creeks  and  over  the  western  mountains  into  the  Jemez 
country.  Important  trails  must  have  run  along  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Chama.  All  information  obtained  about  ancient  trails 
is  included  in  the  present  section.  Old  Indian  informants  say  that  the 
Tewa  had  no  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Chama  in  ancient 
times;  their  trails  led  them  to  well-known  fording  places.  These 
were  the  only  streams  which  could  not  be  forded  anywhere.  Ford  is 
called  merely  popiiwe  'place  where  one  goes  through  the  water'  (po 
'water';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  go  through';  Hwe  locative).  As  in  the  case 
of  the  trails,  the  fords  are  fully  treated  in  the  present  section. 
Some  of  the  smaller  streams  and  ditches  of  the  Tewa  country  were 
spanned  by  flat-hewn  logs. 

Trails  were  sometimes  named  after  the  places  or  peoples  to  which 
they  led  or  after  the  peoples  who  used  them:  Thus,  P'efupo  '  Abiquiu 
trail'  (P\'fu'u  'Abiquiu';  po  'trail');  W&nsdbepo  'Navaho  trail' 
(  Wqmafoe  'Navaho';  po  'trail'). 

Place-names  in  Regions  Mapped 

[1]  tierra  amarilla  sheet 

The  Tewa  have  no  current  term  for  the  region  shown  on  map  l.1 
Occasionally  ' Abeljupije  'up  Abiquiu  way'  ('AbeAju  'Abiquiu',  see 
[3:36J;  jpije  'toward')  is  used  to  designate  all  the  country  about  and 
beyond  (north  of)  Abiquiu.  Tierra  Amarilla  is  applied  to  the  sheet 
because  Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  name  of  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba 
County,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  this  district.  Bandelier  '  men- 
tions "the  cold  and  well-watered  Tierra  Amarilla  in  northern  New 
Mexico"  as  "among  the  few  typical  timbered  areas". 

Only  one  pueblo  ruin  is  shown  on  [1].  Probably  many  other  ruins 
will  be  discovered  later,  however,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area. 
Inquiry  has  failed  to  reveal  that  the  Tewa  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
what  people  built  these  pueblos.  The  results  secured  by  the  writer 
are  as  negative  as  those  of  Bandelier,  who  writes: 2  "To  what  tribe  or 
linguistic  stock  the  numerous  vestiges  of  pueblos  along  the  Upper 
Rio  Chama,  north  of  Abiquiu  and  west  of  El  Rito.  must  be  attributed, 
is  still  unknown."     See  [2:7]. 

1  See  explanal  inn  regarding  maps,  dm  p.  :>;. 
-  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  19,  1890. 

•  Ibid  ,  pt.  n,  p.  68,  1892. 
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The  Jicarilla  Apache  now  occupy  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
area.  It  was  not  many  decades  ago,  however,  that  these  Indians 
ranged  east  of  Taos,  and  the  country  now  occupied  by  their  reserva- 
tion was  held  by  the  Southern  Ute.  See  Jicarilla  Apache  and  Ute, 
pages  574  and  578,  respectively. 

[1:1]  (1)  Pokw\wi?i  'lake  gap'  {pokwi  'lake'  <po  'water',  kwi 
unexplained;  wPi  'gap'  'pass').  This  name  refers  to  the  lake 
and  the  whole  locality.  It  was  not  known  to  the  informants 
whether  there  is  a  gap  or  pass  there. 

(2)  Pokwiiciipokwi,  PokwiwPii'*  pokwi  'lake  gap  lake'  (pokwi 
'lake'  <po  'water',  kwi  unexplained;  wiH  'gap'  'pass';  iH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular;  pokwi  'lake' 
<po  'water',  kw\  unexplained).  This  name  refers  especially  to 
the  lake. 

(3)  Kaoajhpokwi,  Kw%jipokwi,  Kafoaju,i'i pokwi,  Kw%ji>iH- 
pokwi  'horse  lake'  (kataju  'horse'  <Span.  caballo  'horse'; 
kws£,ji  'horse',  perhaps  an  early  borrowing  from  Span,  caballo 
'horse';  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singu- 
lar, agreeing  with  postpounded  pokwi  ;  Pokwi  ' lake '  <po  '  water', 
kwi  unexplained).      =Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  Pimpijepokwi,  Pimpije'P1  pokwi  'northern  lake'  {pimpije 
'north'  <p\)jf  'mountain',  pije  'toward';  Ti  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix,  mineral  singular;  pokwi  ' lake' < 7V  'water', 
kivi  unexplained).  Horse  Lake  is  thus  known  as  the  northern 
lake,  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  as  the  middle  lake,  and  Stinking  Lake 
[1:3]  as  the  southern  lake,  of  the  present  Jicarilla  country. 
=  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  Kdupaqwldand  'horse  lake'  (kail-  'horse';  paqwld 
'lake'  <pa  'water',  qwid-  unexplained,  the  compound  paqwld- 
probably  being  cognate  with  Tewa  pokwi;  and  noun  postfix, 
agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  paqwld-). 
=  Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Horse  Lake.     =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(7)  Eng.  North  Lake.     =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  del  Caballo  'horse  lake'.  =  Tewa  (3),  Taos 
(5),  Eng.  (G). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  del  Norte  'north  lake'.  =Tewa  (4), 
Eng.  (7). 

This  lake  is  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  and 
Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 
[1:2]  (1)  Kuk'a'iwe  ' at  the  stone  enclosure '  (kuk'a  'stone  barrier  or 
wall  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space'  <,ku  'stone',  Fa 
'fence  enclosing  a  space'    'corral';  Hwe  'at',   locative  postfix.) 
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One  informant  stated  that  the  lake  is  called  thus  because  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  parapet  or  rim  of  rocks. 

(2)  Kuk'a'iwepohri  'lake  at  the  stone  enclosure'  (ki/k'a  ' stone 
barrier  or  wall  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space'  <  leu 
'stone',  Fa  'fence  enclosing  a  space'  'corral';  'nve  'at',  locative 
postfix;  fokwi  'lake'  <  po  'water',  kwi  unexplained).  Cf.  (1), 
above. 

(3)  Eitpohci  'stone  lake'  (%u  'stone';  pokwi  'lake'  <  po 
'water',  hw\  unexplained).  =  Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  Phj'j'  pokwi,  Pijjye' iHpohci  'middle  lake'  (piyge  'in  the 
middle ';  iH  locative  or  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular, 
•agreeing  with  postpounded  pohri;  pokwi  'lake'  <  po  'water', 
kwi  unexplained).  The  lake  is  thus  called  in  contradistinction 
to  Horse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  or  South 
Lake  [1:3].     =Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  Qiupaqwiaana  'stone  lake'  (qiu-  'stone';  paqwla 
'  lake'  <  pa- '  water',  qwia-  unexplained;  and  noun  postfix,  agreeing 
in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  paquid-  ).  =  Tewa  (3), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Boulder  Lake.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5),  Span.  (8).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Middle  Lake.      =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Piedra  'stone  lake'.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5), 
Eng.  (6).     Cf.  Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  en  el  Medio.      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (7). 

It  is  near  this  lake  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  hold  a  dance  on  the 
night  of  September  15  and  for  several  nights  following,  every  year. 
The  dance  takes  place  inside  a  large  round  corral  built  of  brush. 
This  corral  is  known  to  the  Tewa  as  JcabiCu  'large  roundish  low 
place  enclosed  by  a  corral'  (k'a  'corral';  hi'u  'large  roundish 
low  place').  The  Tewa  call  the  dance  ¥abv?ufaJ>e  {fade  '  dance '). 
This  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  dance ;  also 
in  connection  with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 
[1:3]  (1)  Posy,'iH  'smelling  water'  (po  'water';  sy  'to  smell',  in- 
transitive, said  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  po). 
Cf.  Span.  (7). 

(2)  Pokw{sy,,ri  'smelling  lake'  (pokwi  'lake  < po  'water',  kwi 
unexplained;  sy, '  to  smell',  intransitive,  said  of  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant smells;  i?*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  sin- 
gular, agreeing  with  po.      =Taos  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (S). 

(3)  '  Akompijepohoi,  ' Akqmrpi/jdi*  Pohuo\  'southern  lake'  {Jahqm- 
pije  ' south '  <'akqijf  'plain'  'level  country',  p/'/e  'toward';  iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing 
with  pokwi;  pokwi  '  lake '  <  po  '  water ',  hu)\  unexplained).     =  Eng. 
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(6),  Span.  (9).  The  lake  is  thus  culled  in  contradistinction  to 
Borse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  or  Middle 
Lake  [1:2]. 

(4)  Taos  ViKjU'hdit munid  "stinking  lake'  (paqwld  'lake'  <pa 
■water',  qvfiti,  unexplained;  la  "to  smell',  intransitive,  said  of 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  im  said  to  have  the  force  of  'which  '; 
ana  noun  posttix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded 
lawa).      =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(5)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake.      =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  South  Lake.      =  Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(T)  Span.  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  'lake  of  the  stinking 
spring'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Hedionda  'stinking  lake'.  =Tewa  (2),  Taos 
(4),  Eng.  (5).     Cf.  Tewa(l). 

(!>)  Span.  Laguna  del  Sur  'south  lake.'   =TWa  (3),  Eng.  (6). 

According  to  some  of  the  names  and  the  statements  of  two 
Indian  informants  the  lake  gets  its  name  from  a  spring  the  water 
of  which  has  a  strong  odor.  Just  where  this  spring  is  situated 
could  not  be  ascertained.  This  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  [1:2].  Notice 
also  [1:4].  Several  other  Tewa  forms  of  the  name  of  this  lake 
are  probably  also  in  use. 

This  lake  is  situated  south  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  and  not  on  it,  as  are  [1:1]  and  [1:2]. 
[1:4]  (1)  Posytiwepohu'u,  Posy,Hwe,iH  pohiCii  'smelling  water  creek' 
{posy?iH  'smelling  water',  one  of  the  names  of  Stinking  Lake  <po 
'water',  sy,  'to  smell',  intransitive,  used  of  pleasant  as  well  as  of 
unpleasant  smells;  ' iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  min- 
eral singular,  agreeing  with  po;  Hwe,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  i%i  and  we,  'at',  a  locative  postfix  which  is  not  used  unless  pre- 
ceded by  iH  except  in  the  Nambe  dialect;  *'*  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  pohvlu; 
pohu'u  'creek'  <  po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove').  Cf.  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake  Creek.     Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  'creek 
or  wash  of  the  lake  of  the  stinking  spring'.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

Many  other  Tewa  forms  might  also  be  applied  to  this  creek. 
[1:5]  (1)  Baubiiu  '  Vado  town'    (ban  <  Span.  Vado,  name  of  the  set- 
tlement; buht  'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Vado.     (<  Span.  Vado). 

(3)  Span.  Vado  'ford'. 

Vado  is  a  small  lumbering  settlement.  The  informants  did  not 
know  whether  there  is  really  a  ford  there.  The  Spanish  name  is 
never  translated  into  Tewa.     The  Chama  River  above  Vado  is 
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called  Pqmpo,  below  Vado  it  is  called  Popiyy;  see  Chama  River 
[Large  Features:2]. 

[1:6]  Pqmpo  'river  of  the  captive(s)'  {pay  f  'captive'  'prisoner';  po 
'water'  'river').  The  informants  do  not  know  wh}r  this  name  is 
applied.  They  do  not  know  whether  in  Spanish  a  corresponding 
name,  which  would  be  Rio  del  Cautivo  or  Rio  de  los  Cautivos 
'river  of  the  captive(s)',  is  in  use. 

This  name  is  applied  to  what  Americans  call  the  upper  Chama 
River  above  the  confluence  of  [1:4]  and  the  vicinity  of  Vado  set- 
tlement [1:5].  TheTewa.  however,  consider  Pqmpo  to  be  a  river 
distinct  from  the  Chama.     See  Popyjf  [Large  features :  2 J. 

[1:7]  (1)  B'litxhbu' u  'Brazos  town'  (B./ash  <Span.  Brazos,  name  of  the 
settlement:  b>/\t  'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos.     (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.   Los  Brazos  'the  arms'    (bodypart)   'the  branches'. 
Why  this  name  was  given  is  not  known.     Cf.  [1:8]  and  [1:9]. 

[1:8]  (1)  B-Kzsupohii'u,  B.nt.su!'1  pohitu  '  Brazos  Creek'  (B.iasu  <Span. 
Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
posttix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  pohu\i;  pohuhi  'creek'  < 
po  'water',  hit'a  'large  groove'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Creek.     (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Brazos  'arms  creek.'     Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1:  9]. 
[1:9]  (1)  Bdaxbpijj f,Biam 'imply f  'Brazos  mountain ' (B.fnsu  <Span. 

Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix,  vegetal  singular,  agreeing  with  piyf;  p\yf  'moun- 
tain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Peak(s).     ( <  Span.  Los  Brazos  '  the  arms'). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Brazos,  Sierra  de  los  Brazos  'the  arms 
mountain '. 

The  Indian  informants  stated  that  two  peaks  are  conspicuous. 
Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1:8]. 
[1:10]  (1)  'Ohvbv?u  'Ojo  town'  QqJvU   <Span.  ojos  'springs';   bu'u 
'town'). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Ojos  'the  springs'. 

It  is  stated  that  this  settlement  is  a  couple  of  miles  northwest 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  town  and  east  of  the  Chama  River.  Several 
informants  have  stated  that  the  Tewa  call  the  town  of  Parkview 
by  this  name. 
[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  (1)  Ni&ntsejiwe  'at  the  yellow  earth'  (nqyf 
'earth';  fse  'yellowness'  'yellow';  iwe  'at'  locative  postfix,  j 
being  infixed  whenever  '**,  Hijy  or  ''iwe  is  postfixed  to  fse). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  region.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Span,  region  do  Tierra  Ainarilla  'yellow  earth  region'. 
=  Tewa(l),  Eng.  (2). 

All  the  country  about  Tierra  Amarilla  town  is  known  by  this 
name.  Several  informants  have  declared  that  this  is  the  "old 
Indian  name"  of  the  locality,  and  that  the  locality  is  named  from 
the  pigment  deposit  discussed  below  under  [1:13].  Cf.  [1:11] 
and  [1:12].  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  the  earth  in  this  whole 
region  is  yellowish. 
[1:11]  (1)  Xqnfsfjiirrpo,  Xqntsejiwe'Pipo  'river  at  the  yellow  earth, 
i.  e.,  in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region'  (nqnfsej  iwe  'at  the  yellow 
earth'  'at  Tierra  Amarilla'  <nqr)f  'earth',  fse  'yellowness'  'yel- 
low ',  Hwe  '  at '  locative  postfixj  being  infixed  whenever  Y',  'iyy,  or 
''iwe  is  postfixed  to  fse;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  po;  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 
=  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  XamfsuUpa'and  'yellow  earth  river,  i.  e.,  Tierra  Am- 
arilla river'  (namtsuli-  'yellow  earth'  'Tierra  Amarilla'  <nam- 
' earth',  fsuli  'yellow';  pa-  'water'  'creek'  'river';  and  noun 
postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  pa). 
=  Tewa(l),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Taos 
(2),  Span.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  de  Tierra  Amarilla  '  yellow  earth  creek '.  =  Tewa 
(1),  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Nutritas  'little  beaver  river'.     Cf.  [1:12],  [1:14]. 
Cf.  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  above,  also  [1:12]  and  [1:13]. 

[1:12]  (1)  JVqnfsejiwebuu  'town  at  the  37ellow  earth'  {nqyf  'earth'; 
fse  'yellowness'  'yellow';  Hwe  'at'  locative  postfix,  j  being  infixed 
whenever  Y1',  'i#./,  or  Hxoe  is  postfixed  to  fse;  hxCu  'town'.  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  town.  (<Span.).  =opan.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Amarilla  'yellow  earth'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa(l). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Nutritas  'the  little  beavers'.     Cf.  [1:11],  [1:14]. 
Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County.     Cf. 

[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  above,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:13]. 
[1:13]  (1)  Tseji'1  Vondhce  'where  the  yellow  pigment  is  dug'  (fse 
'yellowness'  'yellow';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  here  refering  to  yellow  stuff  or  pigment,^'  being 
infixed  whenever  Y1',  Htjy,  or  Hwe  is  postfixed  to  fse;  k'ondiwe 
'where  it  is  dug'  'pit'  'quarry' <  ¥Qt)f  'to  dig',  Hvie  'at'  locative 
postfix). 

It  is  said  that  this  pigment  deposit  is  situated  a  short  distance 
northwest  of  Tierra  Amarilla  town.     The  substance  is  moist  when 
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it  is  dug  out.  It  is  mixed  with  water  and  used  for  "yellowing" 
the  walls  of  rooms  in  pueblo  houses,  near  the  floor.  It  is  stated 
that  the  deposit  is  occasionally  visited  by  Tewa  Indians,  who  carry 
home  quantities  of  the  pigment  for  this  purpose.  The  substance 
may  be  called  nqnfsejiH  'yellow  earth'  (nqyy  earth7),  but  is  com- 
monly called  merely  fscj/'y.  See  under  Minerals.  The  names 
of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  river,  town,  etc.,  are  probably  to 
be  explained  from  the  presence  of  this  deposit  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  yellowish  in  the  vicinity.  Cf.  [Tierra  Amarilla 
region],  pp.  111-12,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:12]. 
[1:14]  (1)  'Ojotepo  'beaver  house  water'  Cojote  'beaver  house' 
'beaver  nest'  <'ojo  'beaver',  te  'house';  po  'water'  'creek' 
'river').  This  is  probably  the  original  Tewa  name  of  this  creek. 
Though  Nutritas  is  perhaps  as  common  in  Spanish  as  is  Nutrias, 
the  former  word  is  never  translated  in  Tewa  speech,  while  the 
Nutrias  River  is  regularly  called  '  Ojotepo.  Cf.  Taos  (2),  Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos PajaPaand  'beaver  water'  (paja-  'beaver';  pa  'water' 
'creek'  'river';  and  noun  postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number 
with  postpounded  Pa).     =  Eng.  (3),  (Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Nutrias  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Taos  (2),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Nutrias  '  beaver. creek '.  Bandelier 1  gives 
"the  Nutrias".      =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Bandelier1  says:  "The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed 
are  the  Coyote  in  the  west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the 
Nutrias  north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red, 
those  of  the  Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid. 
According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters 
of  the  Chama  assume  a  different  hue."  Cf.  the  name  Nutritas, 
[1:11],  [1:12]. 
[1:15]  (1)  S-PiH  po  'onion  water'  (slt  'onion';  HH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  po;  po  '  water' 
'creek'  'river').  Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Cebolla  'onion  river'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  [1:17].^ 

[1:10]  (1)  Tdbatssgi1  'white  cliffs'  (tola  'cliff';  is%  'whiteness' 
'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  gen- 
der).     =  Eng.  (2). 

(2)  "White  Butts".2     =Tewa  (1). 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  56,  note,  1892. 

»TJ.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69. 
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The  white  substance  of  which  these  cliffs  are  composed  is  said 
to  be  of  no  use  to  the  Indians. 
[1:17J  (1)   Sfiwe  'at  the  onion(s)'  (si  'onion';  Hwe  'at',  locative  postfix 
referring  to  a  single  place).     Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the 
Span.  name.      =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cebolla 'onion'.      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "Sebolla."1 
The  settlement  is  said  to  consist  of  a  few  scattered  houses  inhab- 
ited by  Mexicans.     It  is  said  that  the  road  from  El  Rito  to  Tierra 
Amarilla  passes  through  this  settlement.     Cf.  [1:15]. 

[1:18]  Popirjf  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Chama  River  below  Vado. 
See  Chama  River  [Large  features :2]. 

[1:19]  (1)  DipWf  'turkey  mountains'  'chicken  mountains'  ($i  'tur- 
key' 'chicken';  pirjf  'mountain').  Probably  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Span.  name.      =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (4),  Fr.  (6). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span. 
(4). 

(3)  Eng.  Gallinas  Bad  Lands.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  'chicken  mountains'  'turkey 
mountains'.      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Terrenos  Malos  del  Rio  de  las  Gallinas  'chicken  or 
turkey  river  bad  lands'.      =Eng.  (3),  Fr.  (6). 

(6)  "Les  Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas"2  'Gallinas  bad  lands'. 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (5).     Cf.  [1:24],  [1:25].     See  plate  1,  A. 

[1:20]  (1)  Kwijd'da  'old  woman  steep  slope'  (Jewijo  'old  woman'; 
Va  'steep  slope').  Tewa  hwaje  or  kwage  'mesa'  is  never  applied. 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Viejas  Mesa.     (<Span.).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  las  Viejas  'old  women  mesa'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
This  mesa  or  slope  is  east  of  the  Chama  River  and  north  of 

[1:31].     It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Tewa  or 
the  Span,  name  is  original. 
[1:21]  (1)  Eng.  Largo  Canyon.     (<Span.). 
(2)  Span.  Canon  Largo  '  long  canyon'. 

This  canyon  drains  into  San  Juan  River.  Two  of  the  inform- 
ants know  the  canyon  but  say  that  there  is  no  Tewa  name  for  it. 
[1:22]  (1)  Sompir) f  'woe  'at  porcupine  mountain'  [sompijjf  'porcu- 
pine mountain',  see  [l:unlocated]  <sqyj>  'porcupine',  piyf 
'mountain';  -hoe  'at'  locative  postfix,  indicating  a  single  place). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  region  which  since  Cope's  time  has 
been  known  to  some  Americans  as  Cristone.     Cf.  [1:23]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cristone.     (<Span.  creston  'hog-back  ridge').     See 
[1:23]. . 

topographic  Map  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  68,  pi.  I. 
2Hewett,  Communautts,  p.  42,  1908. 
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[1:23]  (I)  SQmpii)f',iwe'oi)iniki//\  Sqmpiy / Him V*  iqywjJc^i  'pueblo 
ruin  at  porcupine  mountain'  {xqtitpvyf'iwe  'at  porcupine  moun- 
tain', see  [1:22]  (1);  '*'*'  locative  and  adjective-forming1  postfix; 
}Q>jwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'oywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  postpound 
'ruin').     Cf.  Sompiij.f  [1:  unlocated]  and  [1:22]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cristone  Pueblo  ruin.  This  ruin  was  named  by  Prof . 
E.  D.  Cope,  presumably  from  Span,  creston  '  narrow  crest'. 

"  In  riding  past  the  foot  of  the  precipice  I  observed  what  appeared  to  be  stone 
walls  crowning  its  summit.  Examination  of  the  ridge  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
village,  forming  a  single  line  of  80  houses,  extended  along  its  narrow  crest,  22 
of  them  being  south  of  the  causeway  and  8  north  of  it.  The  most  southern  in 
situation  is  at  some  distance  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hog-back.  .  .  . 
This  town  I  called  Cristone.  The  same  hog-back  recommences  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  north,  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  say  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  valley."1 

Professor    Cope   clearly   bad   in   mind    Span,    creston    '  ridge ' 
'crest'.     "Cristone."2 

This  ruin  is  described  by  E.  D.  Cope,  as  stated  above.     A  part 
of  Cope's  report  on  the  ruin  is  quoted  by  Hewett.3 
[1:24]  (1)  Dipo  'turkey  water'  'chicken  water'  (all  'turkey'  'chicken'; 
po  'water'  'creek'  'river').     (Probably  <  Span. ).     =  Eng.  (2),  Span. 
(3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  de  las  Gallinas  'chicken  river'  'turkey  river'. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "The  Gallinas."4 

"The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coy- 
ote in  the  west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias 
north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the 
Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the 
Chama  assume  a  different  hue."4  Cf.  [1:19]  and  [1:25]. 
[1:25]  (I)  Dtiwe  'where  the  turkeys  or  chickens  are'  (di  'turkey' 
'chicken';  'iwe  'at'  locative  postfix  indicating  a  single  place). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  settlement.    (<  Span.).      =Tewa(l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Las  Gallinas  'the  chickens'  'the  turkeys'.  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the 
Spanish.  Gallinas  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place-name  with  the 
Mexicans;  cf.  Gallinas  Creek,  by  which  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is 
built.     See  Gallinas  Creek,  page  559.     The  Tewa  word  -//  was 

1  E.  D.  Cope,  Wheeler  Survey  Report  for  1876,  vn,  pp.  353,  355,  1879,  quoted  by  Hewett,  Antiquities, 
pp.  42,  43. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  365. 
i  Antiquities,  pp.  41-44. 

*  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  50,  note,  1892. 
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originally  applied  to  the  wild  turkey,  but  since  chickens  were 
introduced  it  has  been  used  to  designate  both  turkeys  and  chickens, 
turkeys  being  distinguished  when  necessary  by  calling  them  f\ni4 
'mountain  chickens'  {pijjf  'mountain';  $» 'turkey'  'chickens'). 
Cf.  [1:19]  and  [1:24]. 
[Capulin  region]  (I)  'Aie'iwe  'where,  the  chokecherry  is'  (\ibe  'ehoke- 
cherry'  'Primus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydb.';  Hwe  'at'  loca- 
tive post tix  indicating  a  single  place).  =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Apofoko  'chokecherry  corner'  (dpo  'chokecherry' 
'Prunus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  ltydb.';  foko  'corner').  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4)._ 

(3)  Eng.  Capulin  region.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span,  rejion  Capulin  'chokecherry  region'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Cf.  [1:26],  [1:27],  [1:28]. 

[1:26]  (1)  'Abe'vwemakina,  ,Ate>ito^t,i  makina,  ,Abe,iweptepabe'iH, 
''Abeiavi^  p ejmbe 'iH  'chokecherry  sawmill'  ^abe'iwe  'where 
the  chokecherry  is'  'Capulin',  see  [Capulin  region],  above:  V' loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  m^v^a  'machine'  'mill'  'saw- 
mill' < Span,  maquina  'machine'  'sawmill';  j>'epabe'iH  'sawmill' 
<p'e  'stick'  'timber',  pabe  'to  cut  crosswise',  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  sawmill.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  asserradero  de  Capulin  'chokecherry  sawmill', 
=  Tewa(l),  Eng.  (2). 

This  sawmill  is  frequently  moved  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  wild  region  in  which  it  is  situated.  Tewa  Indians  have 
been  frequently  employed  at  this  sawmill.  Cf.  [Capulin  region], 
above,  also  [1:27]  and  [1:28]. 
[1:27]  (1)  ''Abepo  ' chokecheriy  creek'  ('abe,  as  under  [Capulin  region], 
above,  'chokecherry'  'Capulin';  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Capulin  'chokecherry  creek'.  =Tewa  (1). 
Eng.  (2). 

This  creek  is  tributary  to  Gallinas  Creek  [1:24].     Cf.  [Capulin 
region],  above,  also  [1:26]  and  [1:28]. 
[1:28]  (1)  ''Abepir/f  'chokecherry  mountain'  Cabe,  as  under  [Capulin 
region],   above,    'chokecherry'    'Capulin';     pvjf    'mountain'). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  mountain.     (<Span.).      =  Tewa (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Capulin  '  chokecherry  mountain '.  =  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  high. 
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[1:29]    (t)   T)epo  'coyote  water'   (de    'coyote';    po   ' water  '  'creek y 
'river').     =  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  Nqpotiipo  'adobe  river'  '  mud  river'  (nqpoia  'adobe' '  clayey 
mud';  po  'water'  'creek'  'river').      =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  Cochiti    fots&natsSna    'coyote    river'   (jfotsona    'coyote'; 
tsena  'river').      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Eng.  Coyote  Creek.    (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),   Cochiti  (3), 
Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Dirty  Creek.  (<Span.). 
=Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Salinas  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  Coyote  'co}rote  river'.      =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (4).     "The  Coyote."1 

(8)  Span.  Rio  Puerco 'muddy  river'  '  dirty  river'.      =Eng.  (5). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Salinas  'creek  of  the  alkali  flats'.      =Eng.  (6). 
"Salinas  Creek."2 

After  much  questioning  at  San  .Juan  it  seems  clear  that  these 
names  refer  to  one  stream,  the  name  Coyote  Creek  coming  per- 
haps from  Coyote  settlement,  which  is  situated  on  the  creek.   ' '  The 
branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  in  the 
west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  north.     It  is  said 
that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas  white, 
and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.     According  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a  differ- 
ent hue."1     Cf.   [1:30]  and  [29:120]. 
[1:30]  (1)  PeHwe  'coyote  place'  (4e  'coyote';  'iw^'at'  locative  post- 
fix referring  to  a  single  place.)     (Probably  <  Span. ).     =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3).     This  name  refers  of  course  to  the  whole  region  as 
well  as  to  the  Mexican  settlement  itself. 

(2)  Eng.  Coyote  settlement  and  region.    ( <  Span.).     =Tewa(l), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Coyote  'coyote'.      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     Cf.  [1:20]. 
[1:31]  (1)  IlntaluCu  'dry  arroyoarroyo'  (lntu  'arroyo'  'large groove'; 

la  'dryness'  'dry';  JuCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (5).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  as  far  up  as  the  white  mineral  deposit  or  farther,  this 
portion  of  the  bed  being  usually  diy.  This  is  perhaps  a  transla- 
tion of  Span.  Arroyo  Seco. 

(2)  Pcesejifhii'u,  Pxsimpo  ' deer  horn  arroyo '' deer  horn  water'' 
deer    horn'     <p%   'deer',  seijf  'horn';    hit?u    'large 


'  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  56,  note,  1892. 

2  IT.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Purls  of  Southern  Colorado  and  North- 
ern New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69. 
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groove'  'arroyo';  po  "water"  'creek'  'river'.)  Cf.  Eng.  (4), 
Spun.  ((>).  This  name  is  applied  most  frequently  perhaps  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  waterway,  near  Cangilon  Mountain  [1:35]. 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  Pxseyj 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek. 

(3)  Eng.  Cangilon  Creek.  (<  Span.).    =  Span.  (4).    Cf.  Tewa(2). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Cangilon  'horn  river'.      =Eng.  (3).  Cf.Tewa(2). 
This   creek  rises   at   Cangilon  Mountain.     Cf.    [1:33],  [1:34], 

[1:35],  and  |22:unlocatedJ. 
[1:32]  (1)  Sutipo  k  Athabascan  water '  (Sate  'Athabascan';  po  '  water  ' 
'spring').   Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  ]yin}nsabepo  '  Navaho  water '  (tyw&nsdbi  '  Navaho'  <  tfwqyf- 
'Jemez',  Sate  'Athabascan';  po  'water'  'spring').  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Navaho  spring.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(i)  Span.  Ojo  Navajo  'Navaho  spring'.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  spring,  said  to  be  perennial,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Cangilon  Creek,  as  shown  on  the  map.      See  Navaho  Canyon 
[lmnlocated]. 
[1:33]  (1)  Eng.  Lower  Cangilon  settlement.    (<Span.).    =Span.   (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cangilon  el  Rito  abajo  '  horn  settlement  down  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Prof.  H.  E.  Bolton  states  that  the  name  Cangilon 
was  given  by  Father  Escalante  in  1776.  "Cangillon"  is  dis- 
tinguished from  "Upper  Cangillon".1     "Canjilon."2 

No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.     Cf.  [1:31],  [1:34],  and  [1:35]. 
[1:34]  (1)  Eng.  Upper  Cangilon  settlement.    (<Span.).    =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cangilon  el  rito  arriba  'horn  (settlement)  up  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  "Upper  Cangillon".1 
[1:35]  Psesempiyf  '  deer-horn  mountains '  (p%szyf  'deer-horn'  <pse 
'deer',  se_yy  'horn';  piy,f  'mountain').  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  Pses^yf 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek.     Cf.  [1:31]. 

The  main  road  from  El  Rito  to  Tierra  Amarilla  is  said  to  pass 
through  Upper  Cangilon.  No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.  Cf. 
[1:31]  and  [1:35]. 

1  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1373-1877. 

a  Map  accompanying  Hewett,  Antiquities,  1906;  also  Topographic  Map  of  New  Mexico,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Professional  Papers  68,  pi.  I,  1903-1908. 
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[1:3(5]  (1)  San  Juan  T'\bnh<iu  ' T' i  dance. large  low  roundish  place' 
'  arroyo' ( 7"  $  'a  kind  of  dance  held  in  winter  at  San  Juan  Pueblo'; 
bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place';  Kvlu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
At  anytime  those  wishing  to  dance  the  T'\  dance  get  permission 
from  the  War  Captain;  a  man  and  a  woman  are  the  principal 
dancers  and  property  is  thrown  to  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  the 
dance;  dlt'i'o'0  'they  are  dancing  this  kind  of  dance'  (dl  'they 
3+';  V°  progressive  postfix).  The  etymology  given  above  has 
been  confirmed  by  four  San  Juan  Indians,  from  whom,  however, 
no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  t '{. 
The  f  of  t'i  is  clearly  aspirated.  A  Santa  Clara  informant  stated 
that  the  tifcUe  (unaspirated  t  !  ;  f<ue  '  dance')  is  a  San  Juan  dance 
and  described  it  as  it  had  been  described  to  the  writer  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  Santa  Clara  informant  stated  that  t\  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  headdress,  made  of  skin  and  sticks,  which  pro- 
jects upward  and  forward  from  the  forehead  of  the  wearer,  and 
that  this  headdress  is  worn  in  the  San  Juan  t\fa^e.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  have  this  information  discussed  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  place-name  is  not  known  to  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  or  Nambe  Indians  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The 
verbs  t'it'i  'to  sparkle'  and  tlihK&ii  'to  stumble'  were  suggested 
by  a  San  Ildefonso  Indian  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  the 
etymology. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Silvestre  'Silvestre  Arroyo'.  'The  Span, 
name  of  the  arroyo  is  from  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement 
Silvestre  [l:unlocated]. 

ITnlocated 

(1)  Jiuwakuho  'breadstuff  stone  barranca'  (buwahu  'guayave  stone' 
<buwa  'breadstuff'  'any  kind  of  bread',  leu  'stone';  kq  'bar- 
ranca').     =  Span.  (2). 

This  is  one  of  the  localities  at  which  the  kind  of  stone  used 
for  baking  paper-bread  is  obtained.  See  under  Minerals, 
where  the  preparation  of  these  stones  is  described.  This 
place  is  probably  known  to  a  number  of  people  at  each  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos,  but  informants  differ  widely  as  to  its  location. 
They  agree  in  placing  the  locality  east  or  north  of  the  upper 
Chama  River.  One  informant  places  it  above  [1:20],  another 
below  [1:31]. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Comal  'arroyo  of  the  stone  or  pan  for  cook- 
ing tortillas,  guayave,  and  the  like'.      =Tewa  (1). 
(1)  Jqnd/iwe   'where  the  willows'  {jqyf  'willow';  Hwe  'at'  locative 
postfix).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Jara  'the  willow'.      =Tewa  (1). 
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This  is  the  name  of  some  locality  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reser- 
vation.    The  form  Jqndiwe  is  in  use  in  Tewa. 

(3)  Eng.  "  Navaho Canyon".     Given  by  Hewett1  as  a  northern 
tributary  of  Cangilon  Creek. 
(1)  Pobekq  'water-jar  barranca'  {pole  'water  jar'  'olla'  <po  'water', 
preferring  to  roundish  shape;  ho  barranca).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tinaja  'large  storage-jar  arroyo'.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1).     Tinaja  is  naiybe  in  Tewa;  Tewa  pobe  signifies  'olla'  in  Span. 

This  locality  is  said  to  be  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River. 
(1)  Eng.  Sierra  Creek.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Sierra  'mountain  range  creek'.      =Eng.  (1). 

This  creek  is  either  a  tributary  of  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  or 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Coyote  Creek.  None  of  the  Indian 
informants  had  heai'd  of  this  creek. 

(1)  Span.  Silvestre 'wild' 'sylvan'.  This  is  a  hamlet  on  Silves- 
tre  Creek  [1:36].      =Eng.  2. 

(2)  Eng.  Silvestre  town.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (1). 
Sqmphjf    'porcupine  mountain'    {sqyf  'porcupine';  piyf    'moun- 
tain'). 

A  high  mountain  somewhere  near  [1:23]. 

TssegiTcuH''1  'where  the  white  mineral'  (fssegiku  'a  kind  of  white  min- 
eral used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  rooms  of  pueblo  houses, 
perhaps  gypsum'  <ts%gi  unexplained,  Jcu  '  stone'  'mineral';  '*'* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  used  here  since  mere 
fsspgilcu  would  not  indicate  the  place  but  the  mineral  itself). 

This  mineral  is  burned  and  then  mixed  with  water  and  used  for 
whitening  interior  walls.  See  under  Minerals.  The  location 
of  this  deposit  is  somewhere  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River.  The  informants'  estimates  of  the  number  of  miles  from 
Abiquiu  to  this  deposit  vary  widely.  Since  this  substance  is 
called  3reso  in  Span,  the  deposit  may  be  on  or  by  the  Rito  Yeso. 
See  below. 

Span.  "Rito  Yeso".1  This  is  given  as  an  eastern  tributary  of  Can- 
gilon  Creek  entering  the  latter  near  its  junction  with  the  Chama 
River.  The  name  means  'gypsum  or  chalk  creek',  yeso  being 
the  Span,  equivalent  of  Tewa  fs%g.iku.     See  the  preceding  item. 

[2]  pedernal  mountain  sheet 

The  country  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  2)  includes  some  of  the 
Chama  River  valley  and  part  of  the  Ts<&mpije'iH  pvjf  '  western  moun- 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvil. 
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tains'  [Large  Features: 8]  of  the  Tewa.  This  portion  of  the  western 
range  of  mountains,  situated  near  Abiquiu,  is  referred  to  by  Bande- 
lier1  as  the  range  of  "Abiquiu",  and  as  "  Sierra  de  Abiquiu".2 

Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  plate  1,  B,  7,580  feet  in  altitude,  is  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  area,  and  the  sheet  has  been 
called  Pedernal  Mountain  sheet. 

This  region  is  as  little  known  as  that  included  in  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  sheet.  Here  also  the  site  of  only  one  ruin  is  shown,  although 
several  doubtless  exist.  See  Pueblo  Ruin  nearer  to  Pedernal  Peak 
than  [2:7],  [2:unlocated]. 

[2:1]  See  [1:29]. 

[2:2]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 

[2:3]  See  [1:36]. 

[2:4]  (1)  Eng.  Canones  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Canones  '  the  creek  by  Canones  settlement'.     See 
[2:5],  [2:0],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:5]  This  is  the  upper  part  of  Canones  Creek  [2:4]  according  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jeaucon.     See  [2:4],  [2:6],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:6]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Rito  Polvadera    'dust-storm  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).    See  [2:4],  [2:5],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:7]  (1)  Tsipijjfoiju'ikeji  '  flaking-stone  mountain  pueblo  ruin  "  Ped- 
ernal Mountain  pueblo  ruin'  (Tsipiyy  'Pedernal  Mountain',  see 
[2:9];  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  ^qywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  postpound 
'ruin').  (PI.  2,  B.)  "Chipiinuinge  (Tewa,  'house  at  the  pointed 
peak')  ".3  =  TsipvQs'o'ywige  {g.e  '  down  at'  '  over  at '  locative  postfix 
indicating  position  not  above  the  speaker).  "Chipiinuinge".4 
"Chipiinuinge  (maison  du  pic  pointu)".5  "Tziipinguinge  (Tewa, 
the  place  of  the  pointed  mountain,  from  tzii,  meaning  point,  ping 
meaning  mountain,  and  uinge  the  place  or  village".6  =  Tsipiyy- 
'Qjjwige  'down  at  or  over  at  the  pueblo  by  Pedernal  Mountain' 
(g_e  locative  post-fix  'down  at'  'over  at').  "Tziipinguinge".7  In 
a  letter  to  the  author,  October  27, 1911,  Mr.  Jeancon  states:  "  Re- 
garding the  name.  The  Cerro  Pedernal  undoubtedly  has  given  the 
ruin  its  name.  The  translation  as  given  to  me  is:  The  Place  or 
Village  of  the  Pointed  Mountain  .  .  .  Although  Suaso8  says 
there  is  another  place  nearer  the  Pedernal  by  that  name  and 
that  this  is  not  the  true  Tziipinguinge".     In  the  same    com- 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  11, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

8  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  36, 1906. 

*Ibid.,  pi.  xvn. 

6  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  1908. 

6  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  x,  p.  101,  1911. 

7  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Ruins  at  Pesedeuinge,  ibid.,  XI,  p.  30,  1912. 
6  Aniceto  Suaso,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian. 
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munication  Mr.  Jeancon  locates  the  ruin  as  follows:  "The  ruin 
is  located  between  two  creeks.  The  Canones  Creek  joins  the 
Polvadera  just  a  short  distance  north  of  the  ruin  and  the  com- 
panion mesas  are  situated  in  the  crotch  formed  by  this  juncture. 
Canones  runs  southwest  from  the  junction,  the  Polvadera  almost 
due  south  .  .  .  The  ruin  is  in  the  PiedraLumbre  grant."  The 
following  remarks  by  Bandelier1  have  some  bearing  on  this  ruin: 
"The  ruins  above  Abiquiu,  and  on  the  three  branches  by  which 
the  Chama  is  formed,  I  have  not  visited.  Some  of  them  have 
been  noticed  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  Survey 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  to  which  I  refer  the  student."2 
"While  at  the  Rito  [4:5],  Don  Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a 
pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [i.  e.,  of  the  Chama  River],  and  north- 
northwest  of  Abiquiu".3  No  information  has  been  obtained  as  to 
what  tribe  built  or  occupied  this  pueblo.  The  name  is  merely  a 
descriptive  one  and  would  be  applied  to  any  ruin  near  Pedernal 
Mountain.     Cf.  [2:4],  [2:5],  [2:6],  [2:8],  and  [2:9];  see  pi.  2,  B. 

[2:S]  Smaller  mesa  southeast  of  the  mesa  on  which  Tsifiirjf'oywi 
stands.  The  end  of  the  arrow  marks  the  situation  of  a  peculiar 
neck  of  land  or  causeway  which  connects  this  small  mesa  with  the 
large  and  high  mesa  southeast  of  it.4 

[2:it]  (1)  Tsifirjj'  'flaking  stone  mountain'  (tsiH  'flaking  stone'  'obsi- 
dian' 'flint';  pwf  'mountain').  =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5), 
Fr.  (6).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(2)  Cochiti  Ilefle'janfekofe  'flaking  stone  mountain'  'obsidian 
mountain'  {hefh'janfe  'flaking  stone'  'obsidian';  Icot'e  'moun- 
tain').    =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(3)  Cochiti  He 'fte'j an femo' nakahdt' e  'black  obsidian  mountain' 
{Mfte'janfe  'flaking  stone';  mo'naka  'black';  Icot'e  'mountain'). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pedernal  Mountain,  Pedernal  Peak.  ( <  Span.).  =Tewa 
(1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Pedernal  'flaking  stone  mountain'.  =Tewa(l), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Fr.  (6).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

"The  truncated  cone  of  the  Pedernal".5     "Cerro  Pedernal".6 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  55-56,  1892. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  Appendix  LL  (App.  J,  i),  Part  ii,  p.  1086,  copied 
into  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian  (vol.  vii, 
Special  Report  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  pp.  351  to  360  inclusive).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  ruins 
on  the  Chama  were  also  noticed  in  1776  by  that  remarkable  monk,  Fray  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante, 
during  his  trip  to  the  Moqui  Indians  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  country.  See  his  Mario  of  that  jour- 
ney, and  the  Carta  al  P.  Morfl,  April  2,  1778  (Par.  11). 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  63,  note. 

4  See  Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  x,  pp.  102-103, 
1911. 

6Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
6Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii. 
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(6)  Fr.  "Pic  Pedernal"1.  (<  Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Eng.  (1),  Span.  (5).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

A  number  of  Tewa  Indians  have  stated  that  there  is  no  more 
obsidian  about  Pedernal  Mountain  than  elsewhere  in  mountains 
west  of  the  Tewa  villages. 

The  top  of  the  peak  is  flat  and  its  whole  appearance  is  peculiar. 
It  appears  to  be  the  highest  mountain  (7,580  feet)  within  20  miles 
northwest  of  [2:13].  It  can  be  seen  from  most  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  names  for  it  will  probably  be  found  in  a  number  of 
Indian  languages.  Florentin  Martinez,  of  San  Ildefonso,  has 
Tsipiyy  as  his  Tewa  name.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeancon  states  that  when 
he  excavated  at  Tsipiyj^oywi  [2:7]  very  little  obsidian  was  found, 
but  quantities  of  calcedony  and  other  varieties  of  flaking  'stone. 
See  [2:7],  [2:10],  and  Ts(L?nj)ije' iH  piyy  [Large  Features:8];  also, 
pi.  1,5, 
[2:10]  (1)  fttpijjf  'cicada  mountain'  (Jy,  'cicada';  pvjf  'mountain'). 
Cf.  [5:19],  [22:30]. 

(2)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountain.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  [3:36]  mountain'.  =Eng. 
(2).  "Abiquiu  Peak".2  "The  pyramid  of  the  extinct  volcano 
of  Abiquiu".3  The  high  peak  of  Abiquiu".4  "The  former  vol- 
cano of  Abiquiu".5  "  The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  south- 
ern neighbor,  the  Pelado".9  For  the  Pelado  see  [2:13].  The 
writer  has  not  found  a  Tewa  Indian  who  knows  this  mountain  by 
the  name  of  Abiquiu  Peak. 

Bandelier7  states  that  this  peak  is  11,210  feet  high  according  to 
Wheeler's  measurements.  This  mountain  does  not  look  to  be  as 
high  as  [2:9]  and  not  nearly  so  high  as  [2:13].  Its  top  is  quite 
poiuted.  A  distant  view  of  the  peak  is  shown  in  plate  2,  B.  See 
[2:11],  [2:12],  Abiquiu  Mountains  [2:unlocated],  and  TaQmpijdi?*- 
pyjf  [Large  Features :8]. 
[2:11]  (1)  fvpiiiipxijge  '  beyond  cicada  mountain '  {fypivf-,  see  [2:10]; 
pseijge  'beyond'). 

On  the  other  side,  i.e.,  the  western  side  of  Abiquiu  Mountain, 
there  are  no  trees,  it  is  said;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  with 
much  grass,  waist  high.  One  kind  of  grass  which  grows  there 
is  used  for  making  brooms.     See  Pimpseyge  [Large  Features:l]. 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42. 

2  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  If,  p.  32,  1892. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
"Ibid.,  p.  33. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  53,  note. 
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[2:12]  (1)  fypinnuge  'at  the  base  of  cicada  mountain'  (pupiyy,  see 
[2:10];  nuge  'at  the  base  of  <nu?u  'at  the  base  of,  ge  'down 
at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  Valleoito.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallecito  'little  valley'.     =  Eng.  (2). 

The  Vallecito  is  a  large,  comparativel}*  level,  area  where  con- 
siderable dry-farming  is  practised  by  Mexicans.  This  locality  is 
reached  from  Abiquiu  by  driving  up  the  canyon,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Vallecito.  This  canyon  the  Tewa  might  call 
py,pinnugePot8i>i  (fypinnuge,  as  above;  pofsi'i  'canyon  with 
water  in  it'  <po  'water',  fsiH  'canyon'),  but  they  usually  call  the 
whole  canyon  and  vicinity  fypinnuge.  See  [2:10]  and  [2:11]. 
[2:13]  (1)  Tsiku' nmphjf,  probably  abbreviated  either  from  tsui- 
nql'irmy,  pijjf  'mountain  covered  with  flaking  stone  or  obsidian', 
or  tsinqkii'my,  pyjf  ' flaking  stone  is  covered  mountain'  ' mountain 
where  the  flaking  stone  or  obsidian  is  covered'  (tsi'i  '  flaking  stone', 
here  referring  almost  certainly  to  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the 
range  of  mountains  of  which  this  is  a  peak;  .ii  '  from '  '  by '  '  with ' 
postfix  showing  separation  or  instrumentality;  nq.  'it';  Teuymy  'to 
be  covered';  pit)/  'mountain').  The  writer  has  discussed  this 
etymology  with  a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  The  first 
etymology  mentioned  above  was  suggested  by  an  old  man  at  San 
Juan,  a  very  trustworthy  old  man  at  San  Ildefonso,  the  old  cacique 
of  Xambe,  and  several  other  reliable  informants.  One  often 
hears  such  an  expression  as  hiui  mlhxCmy  'it  is  covered  with 
stones',  said  of  the  ground  (leu  'stone';  ui  'from'  'by'  'with';«<| 
' it' ;  leu? my, '  to  be  covered ').  The  verb  lev?my  may  also  be  used  of 
eyes  covered  by  a  hand,  face  covered  by  a  blanket,  etc. 

(2)  Tsqmj>ijJimp\r)f  'mountain  of  the  west'  (tsqmpije  'west' 
< UQ/Qf  unexplained, pvje  'toward';  *yr)j>  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  pijjf  'mountain ').  This  is  the  ceremonial  name, 
the  mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  peak  of  the  west.  See  Car- 
dinal Mountains. 

(3)  P'opipijjf  'bald  mountain'  (p'opi  'bald'  <p'o  'hair', 
pi  negative;  pijjf  '  mountain').  =Cochiti  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7). 
This  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name  of  the  mountain, 
hardly  ever  used  by  the  Tewa.  Some  of  the  informants  did  not 
know  that  it  refers  to  Tsiku' mupiyy. 

(4)  Cochiti fa? watahdt'e  'bald  mountain' (fd?wata  'bald';  kot'e 
'mountain').  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7).  This  translates 
the  Span.  name.  The  Cochiti  use  now  the  Span,  name,  now  the 
term  here  given,  for  designating  this  or  any  of  the  other  "bald" 
mountains  of  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
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(5)  Bald  Mountain,  Baldy  Mountain,  Pelado  Mountain.  (<  Span.). 
=Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (7). 
(G)  "Santa  Clara    Peak".1 

(7)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  'bald  mountain'.  =Tewa  (3),  Cochiti 
(4),  Eng.  (5). 

"The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  southern  neighbor, 
the  Pelado".2  So  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  this  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Jemez  or  Valle  Range.  Its  height  is  given 
by  Wheeler  as  11,260  feet.3  It  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the 
west  and  worship  is  performed  on  its  summit.4  It  may  also  be 
the  sacred  mountain  of  the  east  of  the  Navaho.  See  Cardinal, 
Mountains,  page  44.  The  Jemez  name  for  the  mountain  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  top  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  hence  the 
Span.  name.     See  [2:14].     For  the  name  Pelado  cf.  [27:10],  etc. 

[2:14]  Telokwaje  probably  'cottonwood  inside  of  something  height' 
(te  'cottonwood,'  Populus  wislizeni;  to  'to  be  inside  of  some- 
thing', said  of  objects  within  hollow  objects;  hwaje  'on  top' 
'height').  Why  the  locality  is  called  thus  is  not  known  to  the 
informants.  This  name  applies  to  the  yellowish  slope  near  the 
top  of  Bald  Mountain  on  the  eastern  side.  This  slope  is  grassy 
and,  especially  in  autumn,  has  a  bright  yellow  color.  See 
[2:13]. 

[2:15]  Kusy,nyy,piyj' '  sliding  stone  mountain  ''(leu  'stone';  sy,rifii  'to 
slide  or  slip  down  a  gradual  or  steep  slope';  fiyf  'mountain'). 
The  mountain  is  called  thus  because  its  sides  are  so  steep  that  a 
stone  will  slide  down. 

This  is  a  high  and  thin  ridge  which  separates  the  upper  Oso 
drainage  from  Santa  Clara  Creek.  For  designations  of  places 
along  its  southern  side  for  which  the  Santa  Clara  people  have 
names,  see  [14]. 

[2:10]  Kumantslhii'u  'Comanche  arroyo'  {Kumantsi  'Comanche' 
<Span.  Comanche;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

One  of  the  headwaters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].  It  is  said  that 
it  flows  into  [2:17].  Comanche  arroyo  is  a  common  name  in 
New  Mexico;  cf.  [6:12]. 

[2:17]  Jujgipo  'wild-goose  water'  (kqgi  'wild  goose';  fio  'water' 
'creek'  'river'). 

One  of  the  headwaters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].     See  [2:18]. 

[2:18]  Span.  Riachuelo  'rivulet'  'arroyo'. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  Kqgipo  [2:17].  Three 
families  lived  there  in  1911  according  to  a  San  Juan  informant. 

>U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  33,  1892. 

3Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  648,  1906. 

*See  W.  B.  Douglass,  A  World-quarter  Shrine  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  XI, 
pt.  4,  pp.  159-178,  1912. 
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[2:1!' |  KmsefsPi  'oak   canyon'  (kw%  'oak';  tsfi  'canyon'). 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  chief  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Oso[5:35]. 
[2:20]    TsceF%nn%  'at  the   white   meal   or  flour  '    (fs%  'whiteness' 
'white';  Vxr/f  'meal'  'flour';  n%  'at'). 
This  locality  lies  between  [2:15]  and  [2:21]. 
[2:21]  P&ken4yfcd'i?i  ' where  the  deer  eat  earth'  (px  'mule  deer';  ue 
'they  3+';  nqpy  'earth'  incorporated  object;  Ico  'to  eat':  '***  loc- 
ative and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Presumably  a  salt-lick  frequented  by  deer.  The  earth  at  this 
place  is  said  to  be  salty.  The  locality  is  said  to  be  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  [2:20]. 
[2:22]  S%behiHtje  'pottery  bowl  height'  (secbe  'a  kind  of  bowl'  <s% 
unexplained,  be  'roundish'  'roundish  vessel';  kwaje  'on  top' 
'height'). 

This  high  flat- topped  mesa  is  conspicuous  from  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.     Cf.  [2:24]  and  [2:25].     Sandy  hills  lie  between  this  mesa 
and  the  Chama  River. 
[2:23]  Tsit'iiwse  'at  the  basalt  fragments'  (tsi  'basalt';  t\yf  'frag- 
ment' 'to  break'  'to  crack';  n%  'at'). 

It  is  said  that  this  place  is  a  short  distance  southwest  from  San 
Lorenzo  settlement.  See  San  Lorenzo  [2:unlocated].  It  is  at 
the  base  of  Malpais  Mesa  [2:21].  In  this  vicinity  are  strewn 
great  quantities  of  cracked  and  broken  basalt  and  lava.  There  is 
a  spring  at  this  place. 
[2:21]  (1)  Ma'sepiijf  unexplained  {ma'Be.  unexplained;  piyy  'moun- 
tain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Malpais  Mesa.     (<Span.)     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Malpais,  Cerrito  Malpais  'basalt  mesa'  'basalt 
mountain'. 

The  top  of  Ma'xpyjf  has  the  shape  of  a  mountain  peak  rather 
than  of  a  mesa  top.     The  height  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Black 
Mountain.     Cf.  [2:22]  and  [2:25]. 
[2:25]    (1)    Fii)Vy,yf    'dark    mountain'    (piyj>    'mountain';    k'y,yj> 
'darkness'  'dark'  'obscure')..    Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mountain,  Negro  Mountain,  Black  Mesa,  Negro 
Mesa.     (<Span.).    =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Negro,  Cerrito  Negro,  Mesa  Negro  'black 
mountain'  'black  mesa'.      =Eng.  (2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  Tewa  name  is  more  picturesque  than  the  Span.  The  moun- 
tain looks  peculiarly  dark  in  certain  light,  but  would  hardly  be 
called  black.  The  top  is  quite  flat,  and  it  ma}r  well  be  called  a 
mesa.  It  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Cf. 
[2:22]  and  [2:21]. 
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[2:26]  (1)  P*eicaboM,  P*etoa>imbou,i  'cross  knob'  {pewa  'cross'  <p%e 
'stick',  wa  unexplained;  bou>i  'round  pile'  'groove'  'knob' 
'  knoll '  'round-topped  mountain').  Probably  <Span.  =  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.   Cruz  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =  Tewa(l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Cruz 'cross  mountain'.  =  Tewa  (l), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  small  round  mountain  can  be  seen  at  the  base  of  Jfcfse- 
piijy  [2:24].  The  Tewa  name  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Span.  Why  it  should  be  called  '  cross  mountain  '  is  not  known  to 
the  informants. 
[2:27]  (1)  San  Juan  Kep\nd'LHhege  'over  at  the  black  peak  gullies' 
(^'peak';  pejjf  'blackness'  'black';  i iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  lie'e  'small  groove'  'arroyito'  'gully';  g,e  'down 
at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  Capirote  Hill.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  El  Capirote  'pointed  cap'  'hood'  'falcon  hood1;  also 
'body  louse'  'grayback'.  The  informants  do  not  know  with 
which  meaning  this  name  was  originally  used. 

This  hill  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  from  several  localities  in 
the  Chama  Valley.     It  seemed  to  be  dark  or  blackish. 

[2:28]  San  Juan  Tot/ubuhiiu  unexplained  (Towibu'u,  see  [2:29]; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyito'). 

[2:29]  San  Juan  TawibxCu  unexplained  (tovn  unexplained;  one  San 
Juan  informant  has  tried  hard  to  account  for  the  origin  of  towi 
but  without  success;  b u\i  'large  low  roundish  place').    See  [2:28]. 

[2:30]  San  Juan  KoiibuJwPu  'malarial  chills  dale  arroyo'  (Kotibii'u,  see 
[2:31];  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arrojro'). 

[2:31]  San  Juan  Koiibu'v,  'malarial  chills  dale'  (koii  'malarial  chills' 
as  in  ml  ,okoUpo'>0  'I  have  the  chills'  <'?«|  'I'  emphatic  pronoun, 
\>  'I'  prefixed  pronoun,  Icoti  'malarial  chills', po,a  'to  make'  'to 
be  affected  by';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'  'dale'  'valley'). 
See  [2:30]. 

[2:32]  San  Juan  Tssetag_eko,  Tseetag.eHyA-q  'white  slope  barranca' 
(Tsxtage,  see  [2:unlocated];  Hijy  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  lo  'barranca'). 

The  place  Tsxtage,  from  which  this  barranca  takes  its  name,  is 
not  located.     See  [2:unlocated]. 

[2:33]  San  Juan  TsijcuJco  hii'u,  Tsilcuiykq hii'u  'basalt  rocks  arroyo' 
(tsi  'basalt';  ka  'stone';  ■ 'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  l-qhiiu  'barranca  arroyo'<&<2  'barranca',  huhi  'large 
groove'   'arroyo'). 

[2:34  J  fimfx/Sondtwe  hii'u,  punj'xk'ormyjy  hvtu  'arroyo  where  the 
white  earth  is  dug'  (punj><r.  Fq»dnr,-,  see  [2:35];  ^yjf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu\i  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  See 
[2:35]. 
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[2:35J  San  Juan  punfirk'qnqliwe  'where  the  white  earth  is  dug' 
(funf.x  'a  kind  of  white  earth  used  by  the  Tew  a",  Bee  Minkuai.s; 
tior/f  'to  dig';  'w'at').     See  [2:34]. 

[2:36]  San  Juan  Sipuwili  "projecting  corner  formed  by  the  lower  ribs 
at  each  side  above  the  abdomen'  (sipu  'the  depression  at  each  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  person,  just  below  the  ribs,' 
noticeable  especially  in  lean  persons  <si  'belly',  pit  'base';  wui 
'  projecting  corner').  This  name  is  given  to  the  ends  of  the  tongues 
of  the  low  mesa  west  of  San  Jose  [13:44]  both  north  and  south  of 
fin)  firlc qndiwehitu  [2:34],  but  chief!}7  south  of  the  latter.  See 
[2:37]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:37]  San  Juan  Sipuwiiihii'u,  SipuwuPvgfhuhi  'projecting  lower 
ribs  arroyo'  (Sipuwui,  see  [2:36];  Hijy  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hii'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  This  name  re- 
fers to  several  small  arroyos  south  of  fun  f  sett  qnqMwehvlu  [2:34] 
and  at  SipuwUi.     See  [2:36]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:38]  San  Juan  SipuwuVoku  'projecting  lower  ribs  hills'  (Sipuwui, 
see  [2:36];  >ohu  'hill'). 

These  low  hills  are  seen  on  top  of  the  plateau  west  of  Slpuwui. 
See  [2:36]  and  [2:37]. 

[2:39]  (1)  Watfekwaje'ahqyj'  'plain  of  the  height  by  Guache'  (Watfe 
'Guache'  [14:11];  kwaje  'on  top'  'height';  "'akqr/f  'plain'). 
=  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Maliyhug.ek.waje 'akqy f  'plain  of  the  height  by  owl  corner' 
{Maliubxdu,  see  [14:11];  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  kwaje  'on  top' 
'height';  'akqyy  'plain').      =Tewa  (1).     See  [14:11]. 

[2:40]  San  Juan  Tek'ahekwaje  'break  wagon  height'  (Tek'ate,  see 
[13:47];  kwaje  'on  top'  'height'). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  this  place  for  firewood.  They 
reach  the  height  by  driving  up  a  small  arroyo  which  is  called 
Tek'aiehuu;  see  [13:47J. 

[2:41]  (1)  Eng.  Roman  Mountain.  (< Span.).  "Mt.  Roman."1  =Span. 
(2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Roman.  =Eng.  (1).  Only  one  Santa  Clara 
Indian  was  found  who  knows  this  name.  Inquiry  at  Espanola 
revealed  the  fact  that  this  mountain  bears  the  given  name  of 
Roman  Sarasar,  a  Mexican  butcher  of  Espanola,  who  has  cattle 
pastured  there. 

[2:42]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 

[2:43]  Coyote  Creek,  see  [1:29]. 

[2:44]  Cebolla  Creek,  see  [27:3]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn. 
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Unlocated 

(1)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2).   "the  range. 
...  of  Abiquiu."  1 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  de  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  Mountains',  named  from 
Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]  and  Abiquiu  settlement  [3:36].  =  Eng.  (1). 
"Sierra  de  Abiquiu."2 

The  mountains  west  of  Abiquiu  are  thus  called.  They  are 
really  the  northern  part  of  the  Jemez  Range;  see  Ts&mpigdV*  fiiyf 
[Large  Features:  8].  "The  northern  end  of  the  range  [Ts&m- 
pijJpipiyf]  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Abiquiu,  with  the  peak 
of  the  same  name  [2:10];  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [2:13]." 2 
It  is  very  uncertain  just  which  and  how  man}'  mountains  are  in- 
cluded by  the  name.  See  [2:10]  and  [3:36]. 
DPqijl-wctje  'turkey  tracks  height1  (di  'turkey'  'chicken';  ''qyf  'foot' 
'footprint';  Ixiraje  'on  top'  'height'). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  low  mesa  somewhere  near  Roman  Mountain 
[2:11].  The  name  is  familiar  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
lldefonso. 
Santa  Clara  Kujfubuht,  "hollowed  stone  corner'  (hi  'stone';  j/u  'hol- 
lowness'  'hollow';  biCu  'large  low  roundish  place').  P' u  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  jiit  '  to  inflate'. 

A  place  near  upper  Oso  Creek  [5:35],  according  to  two  Santa 
Clara  informants. 
Santa    Clara    Makowafiyj f    'sky    mountain'    {makowh    'sky';  \njjf 
'mountain'). 
This  is  a  mountain  north  or  northwest  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 
Span.  San  Jose  'Saint  Joseph'. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeancon  this  is  a  Mexican  settlement 
on  upper  Oso  Creek  [5:35]. 

(1)  Eng.   San  Lorenzo  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.   (-2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Lorenzo,  Plazita  San  Lorenzo  '  Saint  Lawrence'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  _ 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  said  to  be  southeast  of  Saghekwaje 
^    [2:22]  and  northeast  of  Ts\tinns§  L2:23]. 

Tsirtage   'over  at   the    white   slope'  (fsx    'whiteness'  'white';  tda 
'gradual   slope'    'gentle  slope';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').       See 
[2:32]. 
Pueblo  ruin  nearer  Pedernal  Mountain  [2:'.»]  than  L2:TJ,  q.  v. 

[3 1    ABIQUIU    SHEET 

The  Tewa  refer  to  the  country  about  Abiquiu  as  'Atekjupije 
'up  Abiquiu  way'  (AftSkju  'Abiquiu'  \pije  'toward').  The  ruins 
shown  on  this  sheet  (map  3)  are  all  claimed  by  the  Tewa. 

■  Bandeller,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  11,1892. 
» Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

sins  I  I'D  KTII— 1G 9 
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[3:1]  Span.   "Arroyo   Cubre."  1     This  would  mean  'copper  arroyo'. 

This  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 
[3:2]  (1)  P'efaphjf'e  'projecting  timber  and  little  mountain'  (P'efu, 

see  [8:36];  pijj.f  'mountain';  '<s  diminutive).     Cf.  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  \{itljiipij)/<'.  'AUfap'yjf'e  'Abiquiu  little  mountain' 
(At><"/,yi/,  'Aiefu.  'Abiquiu',  see  [3:36];  p\yf  'mountain';  'e  di- 
minutive).    Cf.  (1)  and  (3). 

(3)  /i't/so'o)jini//t<piijf\>,  K'osopiy/e  'large  legging  or  large 
legging  village  little  mountain'  (ICoso'Qywige,  see  [3:36];  piyf 
'mountain';  'e  diminutive). 

[3:3]  See  [2:12]. 

[3:4]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Eosa  Chapel.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  'chapel  of  Saint  Rose'. 
The  ruins  of  this  chapel  lie  about  a  mile  east  of  Abiquiu,  south 
of  Chama  River,   between  the  main  wagon  road  and  the  river. 
The  walls  are  still  standing;  the  door  was  toward  the  east.     The 
structure  was  built  of  adobe. 
[3:5]  Chama  River.     See  Chama  River  [Large  Features: 2]. 
[3:G]  Jqmpowihu'o^u'e  'little  hills  of  [3:7]'  (J<impowihu?u,  see  [3:7]; 
'oku  'hill';   '<?  diminutive). 
The  hills  of  [3:12]  might  also  be  called  thus. 
[3:7]  (1)  Jthnpoi/uhic'u  'willow  water  gap  arroyo'   (Jqmpowi'i,  see 
[3:unlocated];  hv?u  'large  groove' 'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Madera  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Madera,  Canada  Madera  'timber  arroyo' 
'timber  canada'.      =Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  enters  Chama  River  slightly  east  of  and  opposite  [3:9]. 
Mexicans  go  up  this  arroyo  to  get  timber  with  which  to  build 
houses,  hence  the  Span.  name.  They  get  the  timber  especially  at 
a  place  up  the  arroyo  called  JampowPi  in  Tewa;  see  [3:unlocated]. 
A  trail  passing  up  this  arroyo  connects  Abiquiu  [3:36]  and  El 
Rito[4:5]% 
[3:8]  (1)  Pofuk&iihuhi  'squash  projection  height  arroyo '  {Pofulc&ii, 
see  [3:10];  huho  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)    KyJce^lhu'to    'skunk-bush    height    arroyo'      (Ky'keJi,    see 
[3:10];  Ini u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     See  also  [3:8]. 
[3:9]  (1)    Poftth&ii'oywikeji  'squash  projection  height  pueblo  ruin' 
(Pofuke.ii,  see  [3:10];  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K^oywi  'pueblo', 
Joji  postpound  'ruin'). 

(2)  Knh&i V qywijieji  'skunk-bush  height  pueblo  ruin'  (Kyh&ii, 
see  [3:10];  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  'oywi  'pueblo',  l^cji'^rum,). 
See  also  [3:8]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.   xvn. 
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[3:10]  (1)  Pofu1ceJ>i  'squash  projection  height'  [po  'squash'  'gourd' 

'pumpkin';  fu'u  'horizontally  projecting  end  of  anything';  Ic&ii 

'at  the  top'  'height'). 
(2)  KyHceJ>i  'skunk-bush  height'  (ku  'skunk-bush';  Iceii  'at  the 

top'  'height'). 

There  is  much  skunk-bush  growing  on  this  mesa. 
[3:11]  (1)  Tomcyofiiyy  'good  pinon  mountain'  (to  ' piiion  tree';  majo 

'good'  'best'  'tip-top'  'chief,  its  second  syllable  being  probably 

the  augmentative  jo;  pijjf  'mountain'). 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  good-sized  pinon  trees  on  this 

mountain.     With  this  name  cf.  Chimayo  [22:1<S]. 

(2)  Eng.    "Black  Mountains".1 
The  mountain  is  not  at  all  black. 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Burros  'donkey  mountain'.  So  called 
because  there  either  are  or  were  many  wild  donkeys  on  this  moun- 
tain. This  appears  to  be  the  common  name  among  Mexicans 
about  Abiquiu. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Tequesquite  '  tequesquite  [see  Minerals] 
mountain'.  This  name  is  applied  because  Tequesquite  Spring 
[3:14]  is  situated  near  this  mountain. 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  mountain'.  This  name  is 
frequently  applied  by  Mexicans  living  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region 
and  in  Chama  River  valley  below  the  mountain. 

From  Ojo  Caliente  it  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  moun- 
tain near  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 

Cf.  [3:2],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:12]  fomajopi/apxijge'ohi'e  'small  hills  behind  [3:11]'  (Toma/opiij./, 
see  [3:11]:  ft%yge  'over  beyond'  'behind'  <ps^yy-  'beyond",  gg 
'down  at'  'over  at';  'oku  'hill';  '<? diminutive).  This  name  could 
be  applied  by  a  speaker  anywhere,  the  Tewa  thinking  of  the  set- 
tled Chama  River  country  somehow  as  being  in  front  of  the 
mountain  [3:11]  and  of  the  little  hills  [3:12]  as  being  behind  it. 
These  hills  could  also  be  called  Jq.mpowihu'' olaC  e  [3:0]  or  by  sev- 
eral other  descriptive  names.     Cf.  [3:11],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:13]  Tomajopinnug/foJcu  'hills  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]'  (Tomajopiyy, 
see  [3:11];  nug.e  'over  at  the  base  of  </m'«  'at  the  base  of,  ge 
'down  at'  'over  at';  'oku  'hill").  This  name  refers  to  the  entire 
chain  of  four  whitish  hills  and  also  to  the  two  small  dark  hills 
[3:15]  south  of  this  hill-chain. 

There  are  many  iota  'cliffs'  by  these  hills.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12], 
[3:14],  [3:15).  _ 

[3:14]  (1)  \\*tf,popPe,  Tomajopimiuge'qsxpopi'e  'little  alkali  spring' 
'little  alkali  spring  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]'  Cqs%  'alkali'   <^  as  in 

'Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  XVII. 
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''qn/se,  'salt',  s%  'pepperiness',  see  Minerals;  popi  'spring'  <po 
'water',  pi  'to  come  out';  '<?  diminutive;  Tomajopinnug.e  as  in 
[3:13]).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

Although  \jsse  refers  to  any  kind  of  alkali  the  alkaline  deposit 
of  this  spring  has  peculiar  properties  and  is  called  in  Span,  by  a 
special  name.     See  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tequesquite  Spring.  (<Mex.  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Tequesquite  'spring  where  a  peculiar  alkaline 
substance  known  in  Mexican  and  New  Mexican  Span,  as  teques- 
quite is  obtained.'  See  Tequesquite  under  Minerals.  =  Eng. 
(2).     Cf.     Tewa(l). 

(■4)  Span.  Ojo  del  Pajaro  'bird  spring'.  This  name  was  ob- 
tained only  from  Mr.  Jose  Rafael  Gallego,  who  lives  at  [3:20]. 
He  says  that  he  has  heard  the  spring  called  by  this  name,  but  that 
it  is  usually  called  Ojo  Tequesquite. 

This  spring  is  in  the  arroyo  which  issues  from  between  the  most 
easterly  of  the  chain  of  hills  [3:13]  and  the  hill  next  to  the  most 
easterly  one.  Mr.  Gallego,  who  has  lived  long  in  the  vicinity,  at 
[3:20],  and  has  visited  the  spring  many  times,  states  that  the  teques- 
quite is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  about  the 
spring.  In  most  places  this  crust  is  so  thin  that  the  substance  can 
not  be  gathered  without  considerable  admixture  of  sand.  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  go  to  the  place  and  carry  away  sacks  of  the  sub- 
stance, which  is  used  by  them  as  a  purgative  and  for  raising  bread. 
See  Tequesquite,  under  Minerals.  A  specimen  of  the  teques- 
quite from  this  spring  was  obtained  from  an  old  Indian  of  San 
Juan,  who  kept  a  sack  of  the  substance  in  his  house  to  use  as  medi- 
cine and  as  baking  powder.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12],  [3:13],  [3:15]. 
[3:15]  Tomajopinnuge'okuk'iiyj',e  '  little  dark  hills  at  the  foot  of  [3:11] ' 
(foma.jopinnug.e2LS  in  [3:13];  'oku  'hill';  Jcy,nf  'darkness'  'dark'; 
'<?  diminutive). 

These  two  small,  low,  dark-colored  hills  are  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  [3:13]  and  east  of  the  Teques- 
quite Spring  [3:14]. 
[3:16]  Pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  lies  just  west  of  Mariana  [3:19],  between  the  wagon 
road  and  the  river.  The  writer  used  every  endeavor  at  San  J  uan 
to  obtain  the  Indian  name  of  this  ruin,  but  without  success.  A 
low  mound  could  be  seen  in  the  field  where  the  ruin  lies.  . 
[3:17]  3Iahusaptuihu>u  'owl  excrement  pile  arroyo'  (Mahusap'iM, 
see  [3:18];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  just  east  of  Mariana  [3:19]. 
See  [3:18]. 
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[3:18]  Makysapluti  'little  piles  of   owl  excrement'  (mahy,  'owl';  sa 
'excrement';  p'ai  'small  pile'). 
These  hills  might  easily  be  thought  to  resemble  owl  excrement. 
[3:19]  (1)  Eng.  Mariana  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Mariana  'pertaining  to  Mary'.  Mariana  is  in  Span,  a 
woman's  given  name.     =Eng.  (1).     "Mardiana,"1 

(3)  Span.  El  Puente,  La  Puente,  'the  bridge'.  A  Mexican 
living  at  this  place  said  that  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  across  the 
Chama  River  there;  hence  this  name.  "  Three  miles  below  (south- 
east) Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  'La  Puente'  (the  Bridge)."2  "La 
Puenta".3 

It  is  said  that  some  Mormon  families  came  to  live  at  this  place 
about  six  years  ago  and  that  the  name  Mariana  was  never  heard 
before  they  came.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  now  Mariana. 
Mexicans  still  call  the  place  El  Puente,  and  few  who  do  not  live 
in  the  vicinity  seem  to  know  that  the  name  has  been  changed 
to  Mariana.  Mariano  and  Mariana  are  given  names  common 
in  New  Mexico.  At  present  there  are  two  frame  houses  at 
Mariana,  in  one  of  which  is  the  post-office.  The  ruin  [3:16] 
lies  in  the  tields  just  west  of  Mariana  and  the  ruin  on  a  bluff 
150  feet  above  the  river  described  by  Yarrow,  Bandelier,  and 
Hewett,  must  be  somewhere  near.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
is  [3:5*].     See  [3:unlocated]  for  complete  discussion. 

[3:20]  Span.  Los  Gallegos.     This  place  is  named  from  Mr.  Jose  Ra- 
fael Gallego  and  family,  who  have  a  ranch  there. 
The  place  is  just  west  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26]. 

[3:21]  Tomajobuu  'over  at  the  corner  by  [3:11]'  (Tomajo  for  Tomajo- 
pirjf,  see  [3:11];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
All  this  low  sandy  arid  corner  is  called  thus. 

[3:22]  Toinajokohu'u  'arro^os  of  [3:11]'  (Tomajo  for  Tomajopiyf, 
see  [3:11];  A-ohu'u  '  barranca  arroyo  <Jcq  'barranca,'  hu'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  arroyo,  which  enters  the  river  just  east  of  the  wagon  road, 
has  its  mo.uth  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Farran,  a 
Frenchman  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  ranch  owner 
named  Chavez.     See  [3:11]. 

[3:23]  The  main  wagon  road  between  El  Rito  [4:5]  and  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 

[3:21]  ''AwapahiCu  'cattail  corner'  ^awap'a  'cattail';  bu'u  'large 
low  round  place'). 

This  swampy  place  is  just  west  of  the  cottonwood  grove  [3:25]. 

[3:25]  TekabiCu  'cottonwood  grove  corner '  (te  '  cottonwood '' Popu 
lus  wislizeni'1 ;  Tea  'thicket'  'forest'  'thick',  meaning  'close  to- 
gether1; ban,  'large  low  round  place'). 

i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii. 

2  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  56,  1892. 

•  Hewett,  Communautcs,  p.  42,  1908. 
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This  is  almost  duo  north  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26]. 
[3:26]  (1)  Ntynta&QwttibvPu  'blue  or  green  earth  corner'  {n&'rjf  'earth"; 

ts4yto%  'blueness'   'blue'   'greenness'  'green';    bu,n  'large  low 
round  place').      =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Azul.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Azul  '  blue  earth '. 

The  names  refer  to  the  bluish,  or  rather  grayish,  color  of  the 
soil  at  the  place.  The  Indian  informants  insist  that  JVqntsqywaebii'u 
is  the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  place.  At  present  the  locality 
is  occupied  by  a  number  of  Mexican  farms. 

[3:27]  QefowikQhtfu,  *w  [5:12]. 

[8:28]  Towtfe,  see  [5:14]. 

[3:29]  gitoHmfo,  see  [4:3]. 

[3:30]  Tsqmqpiijy,  see  [5:5]. 

[3:31]  SqywsepiT1  'at  the  red  sandstone'  (xqywse  'sandstone';  pi  'red- 
ness' 'red';  '^'locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Cf.  [3:32] 
and  [3:33]. 

[3:32]  Tt'</iO(ipib)(\i  'red  house  coimer'  (teqwa  'house';  pi  'redness' 
'red';  bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  refers  to  the  locality  northeast  of  Mr.  Gonzales'  house. 
Cf.  [3:31]  and  [3:33]. 

[3:33]  (1)  Teqwapibii'u  'red  house  town'  (teqwa  'house';  pi  'redness' 
'red';  buUi  'town').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Plaza  Colorada.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa 

CO-     . 

(3)  Span.  Plaza  Colorada  'red  courtyard'  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  north  of  Chama 
River  opposite  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 
[3:34]  (1)  P '  efunugepopi  'springs  below  [3:36]'  (P'efu-,  see  [3:36]; 
nuQfi  'over  below'   <ni?u  'below',  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at';  popi 
'spring'  <po  lwa,ter\pi  'to  issue'). 

(2)  "'Abefimiig.epojn,  ' AbekjunuQ_epopi  'springs  below  [3:36]' 
('Alfefu-,  'Afiekju, see [3:36];  nuge  'over below'  <n\Cu  'below',  g_e 
'down  at'  'over  at';   popi  'spring'   <po  'water';  pi  'to  issue'). 

(3)  K' oso' 'oijwi/iugepopi  'springs  below  [3:36]'  (IT oso' 'oyici,  see 
[3:36];  nuge  'over  below'  <nu'u  '  below',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
popi  'spring'  <po  'water', pi  'to  issue'). 

East  of  [3:35]  are  two  little  gulches  in  each  of  which  is  a  peren- 
nial spring,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.     This  is 
presumably  the  best  water  in  the  vicinity  of  [3:36]. 
[3:35]  (1)   Fefvnugepotsa  'marsh  below  [3:36]'  {Fefu,  see   [3:36]; 
nuge  'over  below'  <nu'u  'below',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at' 
'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsa  'to  cut  through'). 
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(2)  'Abcfi/nitQipofsa,  'Abekjunugepotm  'marsh  below  [3:36]' 
{{Ab&fu-SAtfekju,  see  [3:36];  nug.e  'over  below'  <nichi  'below', 
ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  potsa  'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsa  'to  cut 
through '). 

(3)  JCoso'oyu'inug.epotsa  'marsh  below  [3:36]'  (K*osd>Q'gvn,  see 
[3:36];  nuge  'over  below'  <W«  'below',g<g  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
Potsa  'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsa  'to  cut  through'). 

[3:36]  (1)  San  Juan  P'efabtru  '  timber  end  town '  (p'e  '  stick' '  timber'; 
fa'  a  'end  of  longish  object  in  horizontal  position';  bu'u  'town'). 
The  name  P'efu-  is  applied  to  both  the  present  town  and  the  ruin 
[3:38]:  it  is  used  by  the  San  Juan  r^eople  only.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38]  as  well  as  of  the 
present  Mexican  town,  and  of  it  Span.  Abiquiu  is  a  corruption. 
See  Span.  (7).  The  original  reason  why  this  place  is  called  thus 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  remote  past.  The  name 
means  either  the  end  of  a  stick  or  log,  or  the  sharp  end  of  a  mesa 
or  some  other  geographical  feature  which  projects  horizontally 
and  has  timber  on  it.  The  same  word  appears  as  a  San  Ildefonso 
place-name  in  P'  efukwaje  [20:-i6]  and  P'efuta'a  [20:47].  =  Tewa 
(2),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8).  "At  San  Juan  the  name 
was  given  to  me  as  Fe-jiu".1  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  the 
present  town.  "In  that  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  name 
was  Fe-jvu".2  This  is  given  as  the  probable  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  [3:38]. 

(2)  'Abefu'ir,  \lbdJN.  ( <  Span.  (8)).  Both  of  these  forms  have 
been  modified  by  folk-etymology.  ''Ate-  is  identical  with  ,a:be 
'  chokecherry '  'Prunus  melanocarpa'  while  the  Mexicans  say 
Aiikju.  pu^u  in  'Abefuu  is  the  word  meaning  'end'  just  as  it 
appears  in  the  original  Tewa  name  P'efu'u,  so  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  'Abefu'u,  is  'chokecherry  end'.  This  is  the  form 
commonly  used  at  all.  the  Tewa  pueblos  except  San  Juan,  while 
'Abelju  is  seldom  heard.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7), 
Span.  (8).  "Se-pa-ue  and  Abe-chiu."3  In  the  sentence  fol- 
lowing the  one  from  which  these  words  are  quoted  Bandelier 
refers  to  information  obtained  by  him  from  the  Tewa  of  San 
Ildefonso.  His  "Abe-chiu"  is  evidently :  Abe  fir  u  and  was  probably 
obtained  by  him  at  San  Ildefonso.  "Abechiu  (Tewa,  'the  screech 
of  the  owl')'\4     "Abechiu  (le  cri  du  hibou)".5 

(3)  A" oso 'oij / 'oijwi,  IC oso'qywi,  J£'oso,ombu''u,  Ktosobii'u  '  large 
legging  pueblo'  'large  legging  town'  (ICoso'qijf  'Hopi  person' 
<k'o  'legging',  sdor/f  irregular  vegetal  singular  of  so'jo  'large1, 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  54,  1892. 

•Ibid.,  p.  55. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  78. 

MIewett,  Antiquities,  p.  36,  1906. 

'Hewett,  Communautos,  p.  42, 1908. 
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agreeing  with  k'o  'legging',  often  clipped  to  so'  or  so  in  various 
forms  referring  to  the  Hopi;  'oywi  'pueblo';  bu'u  'town').  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  name  is  that  when  V1'  or  '\yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  is  inserted,  it  becomes  wiH  or  w\r)f; 
thus  K'osdorjwimbiHii  instead  of  JT'oso,Qr)yi,i?ribu'u  which  one 
would  expect.  =  Tewa(4).  "Jo-so-ge."1  This  seems  to  rest  on 
some  ungrammatical  Tewa  form.  The  writer  has  spent  much 
time  inquiring  about  this  form.  All  the  informants  agree  that 
although  a  Tewa  might  say  ITosoge  or  K^oso'oTjge  and  these  forms 
would  be  understood,  they  are  not  correct  Tewa,  for  ge  'down  at' 
'  over  at'  added  to  the  name  of  a  people  means  nothing.  There  are 
no  such  forms  as  Tewage,  ICapoge,  Poqwaiege,  etc.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambe 
Indians  that  K^osoge  is  an  incorrect  form,  which  does  not  sound 
right  to  Tewa  ears.  See  Tewa  (4)  and  the  general  discussion  of 
Abiquiu  below. 

(4)  JfokVqyu'i,  MoJabicu  'Hopi  (Moki)  Pueblo'  'Hopi  (Mold) 
town'  (Jfok\  'Moki'  'Hopi'  <Span.  Moqui,  see  Hopi  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples)  ;  \yw\  '  pueblo ';  buhi '  town ').  =  Tewa  (3). 
"Muke".  2  For  the  reason  why  the  names  ICosd'oyf-  and  Mok\- 
are  applied  to  Abiquiu,  see  the  general  discussion  of  Abiquiu, 
below.  The  name  Moki  is  applied  very  seldom  or  not  at  all  and 
is  therefore  omitted  from  the  items  on  place-names  about  Abiquiu 
in  which  the  name  of  [3:36]  appears  prepounded. 

(5)  Cochiti  'Avekjutsx  i^Avekju  <Span.  (7);  tsae  locative). 
=Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Abiquiu.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti 
(5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Abiquiu,  Santo  Tomtis  de  Abiquiu.  (<Tewa  (1), 
above) .  =  Tewa  (1) , Tewa  (2) ,  Cochiti  (5) ,  Eng.  (6) .  "Abiquiu".1 
This  is  the  established  Span,  spelling  of  the  name.  Initial  jk>'  in 
the  San  Juan  dialect  approaches  bilabial  ./'and  would  easily  be 
heard  by  Span,  speakers  as  a  medial  Span.  5.  The  Tewa  -f-  be- 
came Span,  -qui-;  the  sound  of  Tewa  /  might  easily  be  thought 
by  a  Spanish  speaker  to  resemble  that  of  -qui-  (H  or  lei).  An  a 
was  added  to  the  Span,  form  before  the  medial  %. 

The  Tewa  have  clearly  explained  this  multiplicity  of  names 
as  follows:  The  original  Abiquiu  was  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38]. 
The  original  name  of  this  was  P'efu-.  See  Tewa  (1),  above. 
When  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  country  they  mispronounced 
P'efu-,  calling  it  Abiquiu.  At  present  only  the  San  Juan 
Indians  preserve  the  old  name  I^efu-  in  their  speech,  the  other 
Tewa  calling  the  place  by  the  Span,  name  usually  mispronounced  so 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  54,  1892. 
2  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  ?6,  1906. 
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as  to  make  it  sound  like,  ,Abefu1u  'chokecherry  end'.  See  Tewa 
(2),  above.  After  the  Tewa  pueblo  at  Abiquiu  was  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  a  number  of  Indian  captives,  mostly  Hopi  (Moki), 
were  settled  there  by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  time  the  pueblo 
or  town  was  known  by  the  name  JCoso'ojjf-  or  Moki-  as  well  as 
by  its  old  name,  P*efu-,  and  its  mispronounced  Span,  name, 
''Ate fun,  'Abekju,  because  the  Hopi  (Moki)  were  or  had  been 
living  there.  Bandelier's  information  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Tewa  informants  and  makes  the  history  of  these  names  very 
clear.  "The  modern  town  of  Abiquiu  stands  almost  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  village  [3:38].  That  town  was  peopled  in  part  by 
'Genizaros',  or  Indian  captives,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  rescued 
or  purchased  from  their  captors.  The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  of  Santa 
Clara  contend  that  most  of  those  Genizaros  came  from  the  Moquis 
[Hopi],  and  that  therefore  the  old  pueblo  was  called  Jo-so-ge." 1 
Considerable  documentary  history  of  Abiquiu  is  also  given  by  Ban- 
delier.  The  Spanish  settlers  had  always  to  contend  with  the  Ute 
and  later  on  with  the  Navaho,  according  to  Bandelier.  The  Tewa 
word  rendering  Span,  genizaro  or  cautivo  is  pqyf.  Great  festi- 
vals were  formerly  held  at  Abiquiu,  and  many  people  of  various 
pueblos  used  to  go  thither  to  attend  these.  The  Tewa  say  that 
there  is  much  Hopi  blood  and  still  more  Tewa  blood  in  the  present 
Mexican  population  of  Abiquiu.  The  Tewa  state  that  Abiquiu 
was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  same  culture  and 
customs  as  the  people  of  the  other  Tewa  villages,  and  spoke  a 
dialect  which  was  slightly  different  from  that  of  any  other  Tewa 
village  but  no  more  different  from  the  dialects  of  the  other  Tewa 
pueblos  than  the  dialect  of  San  Juan  is  from  that  of  Santa  Clara. 
Abiquiu  is  today  a  quaint  old  Mexican  town  with  one  large  plaza. 
It  contains  six  saloons.  Its  largest  store  is  owned  by  a  Hebrew 
merchant.  On  a  cross  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza  one  reads  "  Recuerdo  de  la  Mission  16  de  Marzo  1887."  The 
Tewa  and  other  Indian  languages  formerly  spoken  there  have 
become  entirely  extinct.  According  to  information  obtained  from 
a  Tewa  Indian  by  an  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  the  people  were 
formerly  saved  from  a  flood  by  taking  refuge  in  caves  at  Abi- 
quiu, Chimayo,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  Ildefonso  [18:19]. 
The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  the  people  fled  was  as  big  as  a 
house.  According  to  the  Tewa  informants  the  %>q?nfa<te  {pqijf 
' captive ';  fade  'dance'),  called  in  Span,  cl  baile  de  los  cautivos, 
was  much  danced  at  Abiquiu  a  few  generations  ago.  This  was 
danced  out  of  doors  in  the  night-time  in  a  specially  prepared 
yard.     Tewa,  Hopi,  and  Mexicans  took  part.     See  [3:38].     Tho 

i Bandelier,  Final  Report,  i>t.  n,  p.  54, 1892. 
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Ollero  division  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  received  rations    from 
the  Government  at  Abiquiu  for  several  decades  prior  to  1880, 
according  to  Goddard.1 
[3:37]  (1)  P'efuhuhi  'arroyo  of  [3:36]'  (Pefu-,  see  [3:36];  Mu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  'AVefuhu'u,  'Abekjuhuht  'arroyo of  [3:36]'  ('Abi/u-^Abekju, 
see  [3:36];  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(3)  Jyoso'oj)tr\hwu  'arroyo  of  [3:36]'  (K'oso'qywi,  see  [3:36]; 
Aw'w'large  groove'  '  arroyo'). 

[3:38]  (1)  Pcfitqywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]'  (P'efu-,  see  [3:36]; 
: )qy%oikeji  'pueblo  ruin'   <'§#«>$  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

(2)  ' 'AJbefw 'Qijwikeji,  ' Abelj 'a ^  qrjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]' 
("Abtfu-,  'Atekju,  see  [3:36];  }  qrjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <Cqif)w\ 
'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

(3)  ICosd'qy/' 'qrjwikeji,  JCoso'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]' 
(IToso'qyj'-,  see  [3:36];  'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'qyv)i  'pueblo', 
keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

(4)  MokV qrjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]'  (Jlbkl,  see  [3:36]; 
'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'qrjrrj,  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier2  and  by  Hewett.3    See 
[3:36]. 
[3:39]  (1)  Pefukwage  'mesa  of   [3:36]'   (P'efu-,   see  [3:36];    kwage 
'mesa'). 

(2)  'Abtfukwage,  'Abekjukwage  'mesa  of  [3:36]'  ('Abefu-,  'Abekju, 
see  [3:36];  kwage  'mesa'). 

(3)  ITosffqywikwage  'mesa  of  [3:36]'  (  JToso'qywi,  see  [3:36]; 
kwage  'mesa'). 

This  mesa  is  high  and  flat-topped,  and  is  composed  of  basalt. 
Cf.  [3:40]. 
[3:40]  (1)   P'efulceM    'height    of    [3:36]'    (P'efu-,  see   [3:36];    Icai 
'height'). 

(2)  ''AbefukeM,  'Abekjukedi  ('Abefu-,  'Abekju,  see  [3:36];  1ceJ>i 
'height'). 

(3)  ICosc? ' qywikeji,  IC  osd  qrjkexi  '  height  of  [3:36]'  (K'oso'qywi, 
jToso'qyf-,  see  [3:36];  keM  'height').     Cf.  [3:2]  and  [3:39]. 

Unlocated 

Cave  near  Abiquiu.  According  to  information  obtained  by  an  inves- 
tigator at  Santa  Clara  the  ancient  people  were  saved  from  a  flood 
by  fleeing  to  caves  at  Abiquiu,  Chimayo,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Ildefonso  [18:19].  The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  they  fled 
was  as  large  as  a  house.     Since  caves  actually  exist  at  Chimayo 

'  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  7,  1911. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  54-65,  1892. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  31,  1906. 
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and  at  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  Ildefonso  we  may  assume  that 
there  is  a  large  cave  somewhere  near  Abiquiu. 

Jam potr 7,  see  [3:7]. 

Span.  Mesa  Encantada  'enchanted  mesa'. 

Mexicans  say  that  there  is  an  enchanted  mesa  near  Abiquiu. 
Sounds  come  from  this  mesa  resembling  a  faint  singing  of  many 
voices  or  again  like  the  faint  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Tssehuu,  fs%,iyfhu,u\Ts%fio,Ts%,impo  'white  arroyo'  'white creek' 
(fsse  'whiteness' '  white';  'ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hu'u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo';  po  'water'  'creek'). 

This  is  the  name  of  an  arroyo  or  creek  not  far  west  of  Abiquiu 
on  the  north  side  of  Chama  River. 

Pueblo  ruin  northwest  of  Abiquiu.  "While  at  the  Rito  [4:5],  Don 
Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a  pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [4:5],  and 
north-northwest  of  Abiquiu."  :     This  may  refer  to  [2:7]. 

Pueblo  ruin  on  a  high  bluff  near  La  Puente  [3:19].  "Three  miles 
below  (southeast)  Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  kLa  Puente'  (the 
Bridge),  on  a  bluff  close  to  the  river  on  the  south  bank,  stands 
the  ruin  which  Dr.  Yarrow  of  Washington  examined  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  of  which  he  has  given  descriptions  and  a  ground 
plan."2 

Bandelier  devotes  pages  56  and  57  of  his  Final  Report  (pt.  n)  to 
a  description  of  this  ruin.  The  ruin  is  described  also  by  Hew- 
ett,3  and  later  mentioned  by  him.4  Unfortunately  the  writer's 
Tewa  informants  did  not  know  either  the  location  or  the  name 
of  this  ruin,  unless  indeed  [3:9]  be  meant.  Bandelier  gives  two 
names  for  this  ruin,  and  Hewett  records  still  another. 

(1)  "To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  the  name  of 
Abechiu."5  This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  San  Juan 
people  might  apply  the  name  of  [3:36]  to  any  ruin  in  the  vicinity 
of  [3:36]  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  true  name.  The  whole 
region  about  Abiquiu  is  called  by  the  name  of  [3 :  36]. 

(2)  "  To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  tho  name  of  Abe- 
chiu, while  those  of  Santa  Clara  call  it  Oj-po-re-ge,  'Place  where 
metates  are  made  rough'.  Abechiu  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
name,  and  the  other  one  of  more  recent  date'."5  In  a  footnote 
on  the  same  page  Bandelier  adds:  "  '  Lugar  adonde  pican  los 
metates'.  As  the  ancient  metates  were  not  made  rough  by  pick- 
ing, I  therefore  conclude   that   it  is  a  modern   designation    for 

i Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  53,  note,  1892. 

'Ibid.,  p.  56.  Bandelier  refers  to  II.  0.  Yarrow,  Notice  of  a  Ruined  Tueblo  and  an  Ancient  Burial 
Place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Chama,  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  100th 
Meridian,  vn,  pp.  362-65. 

s  Antiquities,  No.  30,  1906. 

*  Communautcs,  p.  42,  1908. 

^Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p. 58. 
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the  place."  Either  Bandelier  or  his  informants  have  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  this  form.  '(9  poHH  means  'rough  metate'  ('o 
'metate';  po  'rough';  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
The  expression  meaning  'I  make  the  metate  rough'  is  nqdqyy'o- 
foo'0  (nq  'I'  emphatic  pronoun;  uqyy  T  it  for  myself '  prefixed 
pronoun;  '0  ' metate ';po  'to  roughen';  V°  present  progressive). 
No  such  form  as  -pode-  is  possible.  The  writer  has  studied  this 
word  especially  with  Santa  Clara  informants.  Po  'rough'  is  a 
very  uncommon  word,  pa  being  the  common  word  rendering 
'rough'  and  the  verb  fautsg  the  common  expression  meaning  to 
roughen  by  pecking.  '  Olcutss^iwe  would  be  the  common  Santa 
Clara  translation  of  " lugar  adonde  pican  los  metates"  ('0  'me- 
tate'; Icutsx.  '  to  roughen  by  pecking';  'iwe  locative).  i^Wmeans 
'lishweir',  poue  means  ' head '.  Propounding  '0  'metate'  to  cither 
of  these  words  would  form  a  compound  which  has  little  meaning. 
The  Santa  Clara  informants  can  not  understand  "Oj-po-re-ge" 
at  all,  and  none  of  them  nor  any  other  Tewa  informant  ever 
heard  Abiquiu  Pueblo  ruin  called  by  such  a  name.  'Opo'oywi, 
'opo'qrjwige  could  be  formed,  but  "does  not  sound  right"  ('0  'me- 
tate'; po  'rough';  'oywi  'pueblo';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

(3)  " Kwengyauinge  ('blue  turquoise  house')."1  "Kweng- 
yauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise  bleue)".2  This  name  is  evi- 
dently Kunj'Ee'oywifje  '  over  at  the  turquoise  pueblo '  Qcun/se, 
'turquoise'  <lcu  'stone',  nfse  as  in  ''qnfse  'salt',  cf.  \l  'alkali'; 
'qywi  'pueblo';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').  The  Tewa  know  two 
pueblos  by  the  name  Ku-rjfce'qywi;  one  is  the  inhabited  pueblo 
called  in  Eng.  and  Span.  Pueblito  [13:15],  which  lies  northwest 
from  San  Juan  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  is  inhab- 
ited by  San  Juan  Indians;  the  other  is  the  pueblo  ruin  in  the  Tano 
country  [29:23]  near  the  turquoise  deposit  [29:55],  That  the  Tewa 
know  a  third  pueblo  by  this  name  is  not  impossible,  but  persistent 
questioning  of  informants  has  failed  to  bring  the  information  that 
there  is  a  Kunfctfqywi  in  the  Chama  Paver  valley.  Cf.  Kykedi- 
''qywikeji,  one  of  the  names  of  [3:9], 

See  [3:9],  [3:16],  [3:19],  and  [3:36]. 

[4]    EL   RITO   SHEET 

The  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  4)  is  generally  called  in  Tewa, 
Eng.,  and  Span,  after  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  or  the  plain  or  creek  bearing 
that  name.  In  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  area  shown  vege- 
tation is  scarce  and  the  low  hills  are  sandy. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  34, 1906. 

2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  1908. 
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Two  pueblo  ruins  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  These  two  seem  to  be 
the  only  ruins  in  this  area  which  are  known  to  the  San  Juan  people. 
They  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa,  who  have  definite  traditions  that  they 
were  built  and  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

[4:1]  (1)  P">lpit)j\  PV&wafe,  PVqpiykwaje  ' light-reddishness  moun- 
tains1 'light-reddishness  heights',  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
mountains  (pi\l  old  absolute  form  of  p?QwiH,  ppqwiyf  'light- 
reddishness' 'light  red'  'pinkness'  'pink'  <pi  'redness'  'red', 
'<jW',  'jt/'iyf  'brownness'  'brown'  but  when  postpounded  to 
other  color  names  indicates  light  and  faint  quality  of  color;  pijjf 
'mountain';  hwajl  'height').  With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form 
of  the  color-adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of  pi'q,  instead  of 
jV\j //v"',  pi'qioyjf  compare  posi  'greenness'  'green'  in  the  name 
[6:24]  instead  of  posiwiH,  posiwiyf,  and  ho  'grayness'  'gray'  in 
the  name  [6:21]  instead  of  haiviH,  howijjf.  The  forms  pPd,  posi, 
and  ho  do  not  occur  in  Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  are  understood.  They  are  old  nouns  and  correspond  to 
the  noun-forms  of  other  color- words,  as  pi  'redness',  as  compared 
with  pPiH,  piyjf  'red'. 

These  mountains  or  heights  are  more  noticeably  reddish  than 
the  plain  [4:4]  at  their  base,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the 
other  geographical  features  which  are  called  P i\j-  get  their  names 
from  them.  The  canyon  [4:2]  and  creek  [4:3],  the  town  [4:5],  and 
ruin  [4:7]  certainly  get  their  names  PPd-  from  the  mountains 
[4:1]  and  the  plain  [4:4],  and  since  the  plain  is  less  conspicuously 
red  than  the  mountains  and  bears  the  name  PVqnuge  '  over  at  the 
foot  of  the  pink'  (see  [4:4]),  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  mountains 
give  the  names  to  all  these  places,  or  at  least  suggest  the  names 
as  strongly  as  does  the  plain. 

(2)  gitbpiyf,  Zfittfimpiyf  '  El  Rito  Mountains  \#itb  <Span. 
El  Rito,  Rito,  see  discussion  under  [4:3];  ,iy.f  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  'mountain').     =Eng.  (3),    Span. 

(4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Mountains.    (  <  Span.).      =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado,  Sierra  del  Rito,  Cerros  del 
Rito  'red  creek  mountains'.  See  discussion  under  [4:3].  =Tewa 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7].  The  most  easterly  of  the 
mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  is  not  as  reddish  as  the  others. 
[4:2]  (1)  PScpnigepofsPi,  PP(lnvg.eynpofsPl  'pink-below  water  can- 
yon' (Pi'qnug.e,  see  [4:4];  Hyj>  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  potsi'i  'canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water',  tsi'l  can- 
yon'). 
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(2)  gitfopoisi'i,  ,y  itu'Liipotsm '  El  Rito  Canyon '  {g~itii,  see  [4:3]; 
'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  foi&Vi  ' canyon  with 
water  in  it'  <  /w  'water',  /s/7  'canyon'). 

"The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the  northern  end  of 

the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  issues  from  a  sombre  and  rocky 
gorged1  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  [4:7]. 
[4:3]  (1)  Pi>4,nug.ePohu,u,  P  "antt^'hit  point'  n.  'pink  below  creek' 
(P '/' \)n  ug.e  [4:4];  ,iyy>  locative  and  adjective-forming  post  fix;  point'  n 
'creek  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water',  huht  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'), 

(2)  ^fitu  pohu'u,  yitWiin  pohu'u '  El  Rito  Creek'  {gitu  <  Span. 
(4),  'iy./  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu'u  'creek 
with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Creek,  Elrito  Creek,  El  Rito  Colorado  Creek, 
Rito  Creek.  (<Span.).     =Tewa(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito  'the  red  creek'  'the  creek'. 
Mexicans  say  that  the  proper  name  is  El  Rito  Colorado,  but  most 
of  them  say  El  Rito.     =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  creek  proper,  Tewa  pohu'u,  begins  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  canyon  [4:2]  three  miles  above  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  and 
is  called  pohu'u  from  that  point  to  its  mouth.  The  course  below 
El  Rito  town  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  dry  throughout  the 
3*ear;  this  may  be  due  to  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  The  places 
[4:1],  [4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]  seem  to  get  their  Span,  names 
from  the  creek  [4:3]  while  their  old  Tewa  names,  Pf<i-,  are  derived 
from  either  the  mountains  [4:1],  the  plain  [4:4],  or  from  both. 
Perhaps  this  creek  is  occasionally  called  by  still  another  name  in 
Tewa  and  Span. — Kasitapohu'u,  KasitcCim pohu'u,  Span.  Rito 
Casita,  Rito  de  Casita,  referring  to  [4:9]  and  [4:10],  but  San  Juan 
Indians  have  denied  this.  Cf.  [4:1],  4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]. 
[4:4]  (1)  Piqnug_e,  Pi'qnug.e'akoyj',  PPaniig.e'iyj'  'akqtjf  'pink  below' 
'pink  below  plain'  (pCd  'pinkness'  'pink'  <  pi  'redness'  'red', 
\i  'brownness'  'brown',  but  when  postpounded  to  other  color- 
names  indicates  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  nuge  'below'  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mountains  [4:1]  <  nuht  'below',  ge  'over 
at'  'down  at';  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'al'ojjf 
'plain').  See  [4:1].  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5],  [4:7].  "The  level 
basin  of  El  Rito  spreads  out  to  the  view.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wooded  heights  on  all  sides;  its  soil  is  dark  red,  and  on  its  eastern 
edge  flows  the  stream  that  has  taken  its  name  from  the  color  of 
the  ground."1 

'Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p,  51,  1892. 
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(2)  gitu'alotjf,  tfituwf  \tl-qyf  '  El  Rito  plain'  (gitit  <  [4:3], 
Span.  (4);  'yjy  locative  and  adjective-forming-  prefix;  '<ikojjf 
'plain').      =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng\  El  Rito  Plain,  Elrito  Plain,  Rito  Plain.  (<  Span.). 
=  Tewa(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Llano  del  Rito  Colorado,  Llano  del  Rito,  '  red  creek 
plain'  'the  creek  plain'.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).  "The  Rito 
plain."1 

This  name  applies  to  the  whole  plain  about  El  Rito  town  [4:5], 
this  plain  lying  entirely  west  of  the  creek  [5:3].  The  plain  is 
level  and  reddish,  but  not  as  markedly  so  as  the  mountains  [4:1]. 
It  extends  toward  the  south  bevond  [4:9]  and  [4:10].  See  [4:1]. 
Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5],  [4:7]. 
[4:5]  (1)  Pi'qnitgebu' x,  PrqNi/g.ei/iibi/'u  'pink  below  town'  (PPd- 
nug.e,  see  [4:4];  ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  buu 
'town'). 

(2)  ffitiibu'u,  ijitliimbifv,  '  El  Rito  town'  (^jitli  <  [4:3],  Span. 
(4);  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  buu  'town'). 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  settlement,  Elrito  settlement,  Rito  settlement. 
(<Span.).      =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito,  'red  creek'  'the  creek'. 
"The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito."2 

Bandelier  gives  the  elevation  of  El  Rito,  according  to  Wheeler, 
as  6,792  feet.1  "  The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  [4:3]  issues  from 
a  sombre  and  rocky  gorge  [4:2]. "2  There  is  considerable  land 
under  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  Cf .  [4:1],  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:7]. 
[4:6]  (1)  "Ehwd&ndJMial.    (<Span.).     Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Spanish-American  Normal  School.  =Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Escuela  Normal.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Mr.  Eulogio  Cata,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  is  the  only  Tewa  Indian 
who  has  attended  this  school,  the  object  of  which  is  the  training 
of  teachers  for  schools  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  come  from 
Mexican  homes. 
[4:7]  (1)  P Pqnug.e,oywih'ji  'pink  below  pueblo  ruin'  (PiXint/g.e,  see 
[4:4];  'Qgwjlcefi  'pueblo  ruin'  <\rijwi  'pueblo,'  heji  'ruin'  post- 
pound). 

(2)  £ itu1 'oywikej '< ',  }j Ituy) / qi)w\l\'j I  'El  Rito  Pueblo  ruin' 
(gitb  <  [4:3],  Span.  (4);  Hrjy  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; 'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin1  <\?))wi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin'  postfix). 

■  Bandelier  Final  Report,  pt.it,  p.  53,  L892. 

*Ibid.,p.51. 
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The  pueblo  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Normal  School.  It  consists  of  indistinct  mounds 
which  lie  in  a  field.  Potsherds  of  red  ware  may  be  picked  up 
from  the  mound.  According  to  San  Juan  informants  this  was 
a  Tewa  pueblo  and  its  old  name  was  the  name  given  above 
under  Tewa  (1).  This  is  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  about  it. 

[4:8]  Sxpar.we'oywikeji  ' Sxpxwe  Pueblo  ruin1  (Sxpxwe  unexplained 
except  that  -we  is  probably  the  locative  postfix  used  in  the  Nambe1 
dialect  meaning  'at'  'up  at';  'QTjwiJceji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'qywi 
'pueblo,'  Jeeji  '  ruin '  postfix).  An  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the 
explanation  of  this  name  at  San  Juan,  "Santa  Clara,  San  llde- 
fonso,  and  especially  at  Nambe,  where  the  old  Winter  Cacique 
thought  a  long  time  about  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
forgotten  by  the  Tewa.  "Se-pa-ua".1  "Se-pa-ue".2  "Sepaue".3 
"Sepawi".4 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier5  and  by  Hewett.6  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  it  is  the  largest  ruin  in  New  Mexico.  "Les 
traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  [Nambe]  a  celle  des  Sepawi 
sur  l'oued  El  Rito,  dans  la  vallee  du  Chama."7  "A  9  milles  au 
sud-ouest  d'Ojo  Caliente,  dans  la  vallee  El  Rito,  on  apercoit  Se- 
pawi, l'une  des  plus  grandes  ruines  de  la  region  Pueblo  .  .  .  On 
n'en  connait  pas  Thistoire,  mais,  d'apres  la  tradition,  ce  serait 
le  village  actuel  de  Nambe,  a  [20]  milles  a  vol  d'oiseau  au  sud- 
est. " 8  The  old  Winter  Cacique  of  Nambe  informed  the  writer  that 
Nambe  people  or  Tewa  used  to  live  at  Sxpxwe,  but  this  informa- 
tion had  to  be  gained  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A  num- 
ber of  Tewa  were  found  who  knew  of  /Sxpxwe  ruin,  but  not  one  who 
seemed  to  know  definitely  that  Nambe  people  used  to  live  there. 
It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  a  Tewa  ruin.  The  writer  is  un- 
able to  understand  from  reading  Bandelier  and  Hewett  on  which 
side  of  El  Rito  Creek  the  ruin  is  situated.  According  to  Hewett,9 
"Sepawi"  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  El  Rito  Creek;  three  San 
Juan  informants  and  the  old  Winter  Cacique  of  Nambe  stated  that 
the  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  but  perhaps  the}'  were  led 
to  say  this  because  they  know  the  ruin  is  near  El  Rito  town  and 
that  the  latter  is  on  the  west  side. 

[4:9]  (1)  Kasita.    (<Span.).      =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Teqwa'e  'little  house',  translating  Span.  (4)  (teqwa  'house' 
<te  'dwelling-place1,  qioa  indicating  hollowness  or  receptacle;  'e 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  17,  1S92. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
» Ibid.,  p.  52. 

*  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  697,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  40,  1906;  Communautes,  pp.  33,  41,  99, 1908. 
6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51-52. 

6  Antiquities,  No.  38,  1906;  Communautes,  pp.  33,  41,  1908. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  33.  8  Ibid.,  p.  41.  »  Antiquities,  pi.  XVII. 
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diminutive).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (I).  This  term  would 
hardly  be  used,  but  the  writer  heard  it  employed  once  in  the 
conversation  of  a  San  Juan  Indian. 

(3)  Eng.  Casita.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  '  little  house'.      =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
The  modern  Mexican  settlement  is  entirely  on  the  western  side 

of  the  creek.  At  this  point  a  wide  low  plain  extends  eastward 
from  the  creek,  but  above  and  below  Casita  there  is  no  plain  east 
of  the  creek,  the  country  being  covered  by  low  barren  hills. 
See  [4:10]. 
[4:10]  (1)  Kasitakeji,  Kasithbukeji  'old  Casita'  'old  Casita  town' 
(Kasitit,  <Span.  Casita  'little  house';  bu'u  'town';  Jceji  'ruin' 
postpound).      =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Teqwdekeji,  TeqwcPebukeji  'little  house  ruin'  'little  house 
town  ruin'  (feqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling-place',  ^vindicating 
hollowness  or  receptacle;  'e  diminutive;  bi<?u  'town';  Iceji  'ruin' 
postpound).      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Old  Casita.   ( <  Span.).    =  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  Vieja  'old  little  house'  settlement.  =Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  ruins  of  the  adobe  houses  of  Old  Casita  are  seen  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  present  Casita  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek 
[4:3].  The  ruin  of  an  adobe  church  looms  among  them.  The 
ruin  is  about  500  feet  east  of  the  creek.  An  old  plum  tree  stands 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek  opposite  the  ruin.  An  old 
informant  of  San  Juan  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  Old  Casita 
was  still  inhabited  by  Mexicans.     See  [4:9]. 

[4:11]  PolwitabiCu  'dry  lake  corner'  (pofaci  'lake'  <po  'water',  hw\ 
unexplained;  la  'dryness'  'dry';  bu,u  'large  low  roundish 
place'). 

This  hollow  among  the  hills  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  [4:10]  and 
north  of  [4:18].  An  old  San  Juan  Indian  said  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  his  father  and  he  went  deer  hunting  in  the  hills  east  of  El 
Rito  Creek;  having  killed  a  deer,  they  huug  it  up  in  a  cedar  tree 
at  Pokwiiabuu.  They  went  to  Placita  Colorada  [5:16]  to  get  a 
donkey  on  which  to  carry  the  deer  home.  When  they  returned 
to  Pohoitabii'u  they  discovered  that  someone  had  taken  the  deer 
during  their  absence.  They  found  the  deer  at  the  house  of  a 
Mexican  at  the  now  ruined  Old  Casita.  It  is  said  that  Poh/j#abit?.ii 
does  not  drain  into  any  creek.  There  is  a  little  water  in  the  lake 
there  only  after  a  heavy  rain. 

[4:12]  Depowikohuu  'coyote  water  gap  barranca  arroyo'  {I)ep<>n'i\ 
see  under  [4:unlocated];  hohv^u  'barranca  arroyo'  <.Jcq  'bar- 
ranca', huhi  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
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This  arroyo  runs  into  [4:13]  and  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road 
[4:15]  west  of  [4:14].  The  gap  from  which  it  gets  its  name  La 
somewhere  near  the  upper  course.  The  trail  [4:16]  is  said  to  pass 
through  this  gap.     See  DepowVi  [4:unlocated]. 

[4:13]  Tomajokojniu,  see  [3:22]. 

[4:14]  Tmnite  'little  people'  'the  twin  War  Gods'  (taiva  'person';  '<s 
diminutive). 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  low  mesa  indicated  on  the 
map  stand  two  eroded  knobs  of  earth  about  the  size  of  half-grow  n 
children.  These  are  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  20  or  30  feet  high,  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mesa.  The  main  road  between  El 
Rito  and  Abiquiu  passes  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  these  War 
Gods,  the  arroyo  [4:13]  lying  between  the  wagon  road  and 
the  effigies.  "Picturesque  rocks,  curiously  eroded,  line  the  creek 
bottom  on  the  east."  1 

[4:15]  Main  wagon  road  connecting  El  Rito  and  Abiquiu.  The  road 
from  El  Rito  to  Abiquiu  passes  the  Spanish- American  Normal 
School  [4:6]  and  the  Rito  Plain  [4:4],  Casita  [4:9],  and  somewhat 
below  Casita  crosses  the  creek  [4:3],  recrossing  it  just  north  of 

[4:17]'~   ...... 

[4:16]  JVqntsejiwepo,  Mlntsejiwe'im  po  'Tierra  Amarilla  trail'  {Nq,ntse- 

jiwe,  see  [l:Tierra  Amarilla  region];  'iyy  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  po  'trail'). 

In  following  this  old  trail  one  leaves  Rio  Chama  town  [5:16], 
crosses  El  Rito  Creek  [4:3]  and  the  upper  [4:13],  passes  through 
~Depown?l  [4:unlocated],  and  across  [1:32],  [1:15],  and  [1:14]  to  the 
Tierra  Amarilla  region. 

[4:17]  'Oku  hehsenfuHH  'long  hill' >('&hi  'hill';  heh^nfu  'long';  '*' 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

One  wagon  road  passes  down  the  east  side  of  the  creek  between 
the  stream  and  the  crest  of  this  hill.  In  driving  from  El  Rito  to 
Abiquiu  one  takes  the  road  which  turns  to  the  west  [4:15]  before 
reaching  this  hill. 

[4:18]  Nameless  arroyo,  see  [7:12]. 

[4:19]  Tutsqmbehu'u,  see  [7:18]. 


DepowPi  'coyote  water  gap'    (4e  'coyote';  po  'water';  wVi  'gap' 
'pass'). 
This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  somewhere  in  the  upper  course  of  [4:12], 
q.  v.     The  trail  [4:16]  passes  through  it.     There  is  said  to  be  a 
spring  or  a  wet  place  at  the  gap,  hence  the  name  po  '  water.' 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  53,  1892. 
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Tsefu'u  'eagle  end'  (tse  'eagle';  fv?u  'projecting  end  of  a  long 
object  in  horizontal  position'). 

This  was  said  by  a  Santa  Clara  informant  to  be  a  mountain  north 
of  El  Rito  [4:5].  It  was  also  said  that  the  name  is  Tsefu  'eagle 
nose'(/«  'nose'),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  misunderstanding. 

[5]   LOWER  CHAMA   RIVER   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  5)  includes  a  part  of  the  lower  Chama  River  valley. 
Six  pueblo  ruins  are  shown,  all  of  which  have- old  Tewa  names  and 
are  declared  by  the  Tewa  to  have  been  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

[5:1]  Tomojol-ohu'u,  see  [3:22]. 

[5:2]  Towtfe,  see  [4:14]. 

[5:3]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 

[5:4]   Tidmnibehitu,  see  [7:18]. 

[5:5]  7i(|w(.'P^y''wrestlingmountain'(7sgwia,see[5:7];  fiiyf  'moun- 
tain'). 

This  small,  round  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  junc- 
tion of  El  Rito  Creek  with  Chama  River.  It  is  not  more  than  50 
feet  high,  but  very  symmetrical  and  prominent.  Tbe  name  given 
above  is  certainly  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  hill  gave  the  name  Tsdmq-  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
[5:7]  and  other  features  in  the  vicinity.  Inquiry  was  made  of  a 
Mexican  family  which  lives  on  the  ranch  situated  between  [5:5] 
and  [5:6]  as  to  the  Mexican  name  of  the  hill,  but  they  said  that  it 
has  none.  However,  another  Mexican  said  that  he  calls  it  Cer- 
rito  Redondo  'round  hill'.     See  [5:7].  Cf.  [5:6],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[5:6]  TmnmJceM,  Tsdmqkwaje  'wrestling  height'  {Tsdmq,  see  [5:7]; 
Ice^i,  Jewaje  '  heigh  t ') . 

This  is  the  height  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7]  stands.  The 
main  wagon  road  down  the  Chama  River  valley  east  of  the  river 
passes  between  [5:5]  and  [5:6]  and  then  along  the  base  of  [5:6], 
between  [5:6]  and  [5:8]  and  [5:9].     Cf.  [5:5],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9}. 

[5:7]  Tsqmq,orjv)ikeji  'wrestling  pueblo  ruin'  {tsqmq  'to  wrestle'; 
''qywilejl  'pueblo  ruin'  <  ^qywi 'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin'  postpound). 
The  verb  tsdmq,  is  used  only  in  a  perfect  or  past  sense;  the  verb 
denoting  'wrestling'  in  the  present  or  future  is  n/a.  Thus  dibi- 
nfqdec  "they  are  wrestling  with  each  other'  (dibi  'they  3+  with 
themselves';  n/q  'to  wrestle';  .^progressive present);  <li%it$m&. 
'they  have  wrestled  with  each  other'  (dibi  'they  3+  with  them- 
selves'; tsamq,  'to  have  wrestled').  The  informants  thought  it 
likely  that  the  name  Tsqmq  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo, 
perhaps  because  there  was  at  some  time  in  the  past  a  wrestling 
contest  there,  and  that  the  other  places  in  the  vicinity  are  named 
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Tsqmq  from  the  pueblo.  The  writer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  through  early  Span,  documents  for  mention  and  forms  of  the 
name  Chama.  The  form  "  Zama  "  is  used  by  Za  rate-Sal  moron.1  So 
far  as  he  is  aware  the  only  other  form  which  occurs  in  Span,  docu- 
ments is  the  now  standardized  Chama;  San  Pedro  de  Chama  also 
occurs.  These  terms,  Zama,  Chama,  and  San  Pedro  de  Chama, 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Span,  invariably  to  designate  either  the 
whole  ( lhama  River  district  ("San  Pedro  de  Chama,  as  the  district 
was  called  after  the  reoccupanc}^  of  New  Mexico"2)  or  the  Chama 
River  itself.  The  diminutive  form  Chamita  has  been  and  is  given 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  V-shaped  tract  of  lowland  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  River  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the 
Mexican  settlement  made  there.  The  latter  place  and  settlement 
have  been  or  are  also  called  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque  and  San  Gabriel 
de  Chamita,  or  even  merely  San  Gabriel.  See  [13:28].  "The  name 
Chamita  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  given  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River."2  Now  Span.  Zama,  Chama,  evidently  come  from  Tewa 
Tsqmq,  name  of  the  former  Tewa  pueblo  [5:7],  applied  also  to 
several  other  places  near  that  pueblo.  Since  there  is  much  land 
good  for  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of  that  pueblo,  the  writer 
believes  that  one  of  the  Span,  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River  in  contradistinction  to  which  Chamita  gets  its  name,  was  at 
Tsqmq-.  At  any  rate,  the  first  extensive  farming  land  encountered 
in  going  up  the  Chama  valley  after  leaving  the  region  about  the 
Canoe  Mesa  near  San  Juan  [5:55]  is  at  Tsqmq-,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  the  name  Tsqmq-  was  taken  over  into  Span,  and 
applied  first  to  a  more  or  less  definite  region  up  the  Chama  Valley, 
as  the  Tewa  applied  it,  then  to  the  whole  Chama  River  region, 
and  more  recently  especially  to  the  Chama  River  itself.  It  was 
forgotten  long  ago  by  the  Mexicans,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly 
understood  by  them,  that  Tsqmq-  is  properly  only  the  name 
of  a  former  Tewa  pueblo  and  of  a  little  round  hill,  a  marsh,  and 
rich  bottom-lands  which  lie  beside  it.  What  relation  the  name 
Placita  Rio  Chama  [5:16]  bears  to  the  names  discussed  above  is 
impossible  to  determine  without  historical  evidence.  It  is  always 
called  Placita  Rio  Chama  'Chama  River  town'  and  never  Placita 
Chama.  The  settlement  ma}r  be  called  by  this  name  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  in  the  Chama  River  valley.  In  going 
up  the  river  it  is  the  first  compact  Mexican  settlement  met  after 
passing  [5:33]  and  entering  the  narrower  part  of  the  Chama 
River  valley.      From  Chama  applied  to    the  Chama  River  the 

1  Quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  60, 1892. 
^Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  62. 
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modern  town  of  Chama  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  New  Mexico  gets  its  name. 

Tsqmq 'oywikej i  is  a  very  large  ruin  consisting  of  low  mounds. 
Three  large  courtyards  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  An  Indian 
living  at  San  Juan  also  told  the  writer  that  there  are  three  bii'u 
'courtyards'  which  can  be  seen  at  this  ruin.  The  long  axis  of  the 
village,  running  through  these  courtyards,  is  in  a  northeast-south- 
west direction.  An  old  and  disused  wagon  road  can  be  traced  up 
the  side  of  the  slope  toward  [5:5].  The  Indian  informants  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  village  had  already  been  abandoned 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  this  region.  But 
the  name  Tsqmq  is  still  known  to  and  used  by  the  Tewa,  being 
applied  to  this  ruin  and  a  number  of  places  about  it,  but  never, 
as  the  Mexicans  apply  Chama,  to  the  Chama  River  or  the  Chama 
River  region.  See  [5: 5],  [5: 6],  [5: 8],  [5:9],  [5:16],  [13: 27],  [13:28], 
and  Chama  River  [Large  Features: 2]. 

[5:8]  Tsqmqnugepotsa  'swamp  below  [5:6]'   (Tsqrnq,,  see  [5:7];   nug.e 
'below'  <nu\c  'below',  ge,  'down  at'  'over  at';  potsa  'marsh' 
<po  'water',  tsa  'to  cut  through'). 
Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:9],  [5:10]. 

[5:9]  TsqjnqnuQe pohwi  'pools  below  [5:6]'  (Tsqrrul,  see  [5:7];  nuge 
'below'  Knu'u  'below',  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  pokw{  'lake'< 
po  'water',  Tcwi  unexplained).  Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8], 
[5:10]. 

[5:10]  TsqiiiqnuQ.epomee'iwe  'where  the  water  went  below  [5:6]' 
(Tsqmq,see  [5:7];  nug.e  '  below '<  m*'-w  'below',  g_e  'down  at'  'over 
at';  poin^iwe  'where  the  water  went'  <po  'water',  ruse,  'to 
have  gone',  Hwe  locative).  This  name  refers  to  the  old  bed  of 
the  Chama  River,  which  can  be  clearly  traced  through  the  marsh 
[5:8].     Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[5:11]   Mahy,sap*idi,  see  [3:18]. 

[5:12]  'OVq/oku  'sand  hills'  (?olcq.  'sand';  'oTcu  'hill'). 

[5:13]  Telcasog.iJcQhv?u,  Tekasogi,iy  fro/uSu  ' cottonwood  grove  barranca 
arroyo'  (tekasog./'  'cottonwood  grove'  <te  'cottonwood'  'Populus 
wislizeni';  tea  'denseness'  'dense'  'forest';  sog.i  giving  the  idea 
'together'  'bunched';  Hr/.f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
Tcqlia^u  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq  'barranca',  'A-m'^  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

This  little  dry  gulch  is  so  called  because  its  mouth  is  near  a  small 
grove  of  cottonwood  trees  on  the  river. 

[5:14]  ISwse.rjwUlwe'oka  '  rockpine  point  hills'  (yws^rjf  '  rockpine ' 
'Pinus  scopulorum';  wiii  'projecting  corner'  'point';  we  elided 
form  of  Hwe  locative;  'oku,  'hill'). 
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These  hills  are  opposite  Rio  Chama  settlement  [5:16].     The 

ends  of  the  tongues  of  these  hills  projecting  toward  the  Chama 

River  would  be  called  will,  a  word  which  is  applied  to  the  corner 

of  a  table,  for  instance. 
[5:15]  N&ntkejiwepo,  see  [4:16]. 
[5:16]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Chama  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Placita  Rio  Chama  "Chama  River  hamlet'.      =  Eng. 

(1).     For  a  discussion  of  the  name  see  under  |5:7J. 

It  is  at  this  place  that  the  old  trail  to  Tierra  Amarilla  leaves 

the  Chama  River  valley.     See  [5:15]. 
[5:17]  Plasith  ^jiu   Tfauui  ktvaje    'height  by  Placita  Rio   Chama' 

(Plasita  giu  Tfama  <  [5:16],  Span.  (2);  luraje  'height'). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  height  back  of  Rio  Chama  settle- 
ment.    The  trail  [5:15]  passes  up  this  height. 
[5:18]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 
[5:19] /'typo.' Joy wi/.-eji  'cicada  head  pueblo  ruin'  (fy,  'cicada';  poJ-e 

'head';  oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'    <    ^qijwi   'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin' 

postpound). 

The   ruin   is   on   the  mesa  [5:21]  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

[5:20].     The  San  Juan  informant  who  pointed  out  the  site  of  this 

pueblo  ruin  said  that  he  guessed  it  got  its  name  from  the  hill 

[5:20],  which  the  ancient  Tewa  may  have  thought  resembles  a 

cicada's  head.     Cf.  [2:10],  [5:20],  and  [5:21]. 
[5:20]  fiipo.ie'oku  'cicada's  head  hill'  (fy,p<Me,  see  [5:19];  ''ohu  'hill'). 

For  an  Indian's  guess  at  the  origin  of  this  name  see  [5:19].     Cf. 

[5:21]. 
[5:21]  /'y,po,iekwag_e  'cicada's  head  mesa'  {py,pou>e,  see  [5:19];  kwage 

'  mesa').     This  name  refers  to  the  broad  rolling  mesa  on  which  the 

ruin  [5:19]  stands.     See  [5:19],  [5:20]. 
[5:22]  Kapoholufu,    Kafd>i'i)kqhu7u    'leaf   water    barranca    arroyo' 

(Kapo,  see  [5:23];  'fyy  locative  and  adjective-forming   postfix; 

JcqJwPu  'barranca  arroyo'  <  ho  'barranca',  hu\o  'large  groove' 

'arroyo'). 

Cf.  [5:24];    also   the  similarly  sounding  names  ICapo,  Santa 

Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  and   "Kapo",  a  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin 

[29:unlocated].      The  latter  name  may  be  but   probably  is   not 

identical. 

This  is  described  as  a  large  pueblo  ruin.     Cf.  [5:22],  [5:21]. 
[5:23]  Kapo 'oywikeji  'leaf,  water  pueblo  ruin'  (ka  'leaf;  po  'water'; 

'oytcikeji  'pueblo  ruin' <qyw\  'pueblo',  heji  'ruin'  postpound). 
Where  the  leafy  water  is  situated  from  which  this  pueblo  ruin 

gets  its  name,  is  not  known.     The  name  may  be  taken  from  that 

of  the  arroyo  [5:22],  or  vice  versa. 
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[5:24:]  Kupolinaje   'leaf    water    heights'    (Kapo,   see    [5:23];    hwcyk 

'height').     Cf.  [5:22],  [5:23]. 
[5:25]  Pcenfutebii'u  'snake  dwelling-place  corner'  (pxnj'u  'snake';  te 

'dwelling  place';  bifti   "large  low  roundish  place').     Cf.   [5:26]. 
[5:20]  Pxn,fittel-waje  'snake  dwelling-place  height'  (pxnfu  'snake'; 

te-e dwelling  place';  hnije  'height').     Cf.  [5:25]. 
This  is  a  very  low  mesa  between  [5:22]  and  [5:27]. 
[5:27]   Tehu'u  'cottonwood  arroyo'  (te  'cottonwood'  '  Populus  wisli- 

zeni';  hu\i  'deep  groove'  'arroyo'). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  arroyo  gets  its  name. 

There  is  at  present  a  large  cottonwood  tree  growing  in  it  not  far 

from  the  mouth.     See  [5:28]. 
[5:28]  TekuHwepopi,  TehuHwe'impqpi  'spring  in  [5:27]'  (Tehuhi,  see 

[5:27];  'iwe  locative;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

popi  ' spring' < po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 
[5:29]  S%bekwajl,  see  [2:22]. 
Pseqivxndiwe  'where  the  deer's  tail'  (px  mule-deer;  qwscyf    'tail'; 

'iwe  'locative').     This   is   the  name  of  the  whole  region   about 

[5:30]  and  [5:31],  q.  v. 
[5:30]  Pxqwseniiwepiy.f  '  mountains  at  the  deer's  tail  place'  (Pxqwxn- 

diwe,  see  the  preceding  term;  piyf  'mountain'). 
[5:31]  Pxqwxdiwe,o/ai,e  'little  hills  at  the  deer's  tail  place'  (Pseqwsen- 

diwe,  see  [5:29];  'oku  'hill';  '«  diminutive). 
[5:32]  Span.  Arroyo  Palacio  'palace  arroyo'. 

According  to    information  obtained  from  a  San  Juan  Indian, 

Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  formerly 

had  a  claim  on  a  bit  of  tillable  land  at  the  mouth  of  this  arroyo; 

but  a  freshet  washed  the  land  away  and  Mr.  Eldodt  quit  the  claim. 
[5:33]  PowqwUi  'water  wind   point'    (po  'water';    wq  'wind';   wiud 

'projecting  corner'). 
This   point  projects  far  out,  forming  a  narrow  gap  through 

which  the  river  passes.     This  gap  is  always  windy,  according  to 

Tewa  informants.     Although  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  point 

might  have  been  given  this  name  because  of  the  river  flowing  past 

and  the  windy  character  of  the  location,  the  Tewa  when  using  the 

name  also  think  of  the  Powqhq  'water-air  spirits'  (po  'water'; 

wq,  'wind'  'air';  hq  'pulse'  'respiration'  'life'  'spirit'),  invisible 

spirits  who  live  in  the  air  and  are  sometimes  heard  to  speak. 

According  to  one  story  they  catch  people  who  try  to  kill  them- 
selves by  hurling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  make  them  fall  lightly 

and  unhurt.     Cf.  [5:34]. 
[5:34]  Powqwidipirif   'water  wind   point  mountain'  (Powqwui,  see 

[5:33];  piijf  'mountain'). 

The  following  queer  story  came  to  the  mind  of  a  San   Juan 

informant  when  he  was  asked  about  this  high  hill  back  of  Poirq- 
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wui.  St.  Cecilia  once  appeared  to  some  Mexican  soldiers  near 
Las  Truchas  [22:11].  The  soldiers  followed  her  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  across  Chamita  [13:28].  At  last  she  passed  through 
a  hole  in  PowqwUipiyf.  The  soldiers  found  her  shoe  on  the 
other  side. 
[5:35]  (1)  P'eseJepo  'shove  stick  creek'  {P'eseu-e,  see  [5:37];  po 
'water'  'creek').     This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Kepo  'bear  creek'  (ke  'bear';  po  'water'  'creek').  This  is 
a  mere  translation  of  Span,  (4),  but  is  frequently  used  nowadays. 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.    (<Span.).      =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Oso,  Rio  Oso  'bear  creek'  'bear  river'.  The 
Span,  name  is  often  pronounced  Joso  by  native  Span,  speakers  of 
New  Mexico. 

Although  the  etymology  of  P'eseJe  is  discussed  under  [5:37],  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:37]  takes  its  name  from 
the  creek.  Oso  Creek  flows  into  Chama  River  nearly  opposite, 
but  somewhat  above,  the  point  at  which  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  joins 
the  latter  from  the  northeast  and  just  opposite  the  big  projecting 
tongue  of  land  PowqwUi  [5:33].     See  [5:37]. 

[5:3(1]  "'Asxhii'u  'alkali  arroyo'  {\lsx  'alkali'  <\$  'alkali',  sse  'pep- 
periness '  '  peppery ' ;  hu'u  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 

[5:37]  P'es&iiqyw%keji  'shove  stick  pueblo  ruin'  (p'e  'stick'  'log' 
'timber';  sMe  'to  shove  or  push  away  from  one's  self  with  little 
jerks';  ^  o_yw\keji  'pueblo  ruin' <  'oytci  'pueblo',  h&ji  'ruin'  post- 
pound)  (PI.  3,  A.)  JVq,  dop'eseM  means  'I  push  the  stick  or 
log  in  little  jerks'  (nq,  'I'  emphatic  pronoun;  do  'I  it';  pe  'stick' 
'log'  incorporated  object;  se-ie  'to  shove  or  push  away  from  one's 
self  with  little  jerks').  JVq,  ^op'ese  would  mean  'I  push  the  stick 
from  me  steadily,  not  in  jerks').  Cf.  [5:35],  [5:38].  ''Indians  of 
San  Juan  have  given  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  ruined  pueblos 
that  lie  on  the  mesas  west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  in- 
stance, Fe-se-re  and  Te-e-uing-ge".1  This  is  the  only  reference 
which  Bandelier  makes  to  this  ruin.  Hewett  does  not  seem  to 
mention  it  at  all.  "Pesede-uinge  (Tewa,  the  place  of  the  sliding 
log)",2  for  P'eseue'oywige  'down  at  or  over  at  the  shove  stick  jerk- 
ingly  pueblo'  ^oyw\  'pueblo';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

There  is  much  information  about  P' eseJbe' 'oywikeji  in  two  articles 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeancon 3  which  have  recently  appeared.    See  [5:38]. 

[5:38]  PleseJ>jQywikejinafoa  'fields  of  [5:37]'  (P'eseue'oywikeji,  see 
[5:37];  nata  'field  where  crops  are  raised').4 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  58,  1892. 

2J.  A.  Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x,  p.  96, 
1911. 

3  J.  A.  Jeancon,  ibid.,  pp.  92-108;  also  Ruins  at  Pesedeuinge,  ibid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  28-37, 1912.  These 
two  articles  give  photographs  and  maps  of  the  ruin. 

-See  Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  op.  cit. 
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£.     THE   LARGE  WHITE    ROCK    NEAR    KU'ONWt   RUIN,   FROM  WHICH    THE    RUIN    PROBABLY 
DERIVED    ITS  NAME 
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[5:39]  Hq'sepiyf,  see  [2:24]. 

[5:40]  P'ewaboui,  see  [2:26]. 

[5:41]  Kepen$iHheg.e,  see  [2:27]. 

[5:42]  Santa  Clara  Kifoywikeji  'stone  pueblo  ruin'  (ku  'stone'; 
\r)w\heji  'pueblo  ruin'  K^ywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin'  postpound). 
This  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Bandelier  or  Hew- 
ett.  "Kuuinge". i  Mr.  Jeancon,  who  has  described  this  ruin,2 
thinks  that  it  may  get  its  name  because  of  an  isolated  column  of 
cream-colored  tufa  which  stands  in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  is  situated.  This  rock 
(pi.  3,  B)  is  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height  and  is  at  present  un- 
scalable. There  are  well-worn  old  trails  leading  to  it,  and  part  of 
a  trail  which  evidently  once  led  up  to  the  top  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Jeancon.  This  showed  the  effects  of  the  attrition  of  human  feet. 
There  was  probably  a  shrine  on  top  of  this  rock,  such  as  are 
found  at  high  places  about  all  Tewa  pueblos.  That  the  pueblo 
takes  its  name  from  this  rock  seems  very  probable,  inasmuch  as 
hw'qywil'ejl  means  merely  'stone  pueblo  ruin'  and  is  applied  to 
any  ruin  of  a  pueblo  built  of  stone,  in  contradistinction  to 
nqpoia'oywikeji  'adobe  pueblo  ruin'  (nq,pota  'adobe'  <  ng,  'it', 
po  'water',  la  'to  be  dry').  Mr.  Jeancon  kindly  furnished  the 
following  information  regarding  this  ruin  in  a  letter  bearing  date 
October  27,  1911:  "Kuuinge  is  not  the  same  ruin  as  Teeuinge 
[5:43].  We  visited  the  latter  first;  then  went  back  to  the  road 
just  after  it  leaves  San  Jose  [13:44],  and  taking  a  road  leading  to 
the  left  of  the  main  road  to  Abiquiu,  crossed  the  hills  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Oso.  From  there  we  turned  directly  to  the 
left  until  we  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Kuuinge.  The  name  was 
given  me  by  Aniceto  Suaso  and  was  recognized  by  a  number  of 
other  Santa  Clara  Indians.  The  plan  of  the  place  shown  by  Dr. 
Hewett  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jemez  Plateau  as  Teeuinge  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Kuuinge.  Kuuinge  can  not  be 
seen  from  Chili  [5:46]  or  Cuchilla  [5:49]."  In  October,  1910,  the 
San  Juan  Indian  who  pointed  out  Te,e,Qywi7ceji  [5:43]  from  the 
Chama  Valley  said  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin  about  a  mile 
west  of  Te'Jor/wikeji  and  south  of  Oso  Creek,  but  he  could  not 
remember  the  name.  At  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  writer  talked  with 
another  Indian  who  knew  of  this  ruin  a  mile  or  so  west  of 
Te'e'oywiTceji,  but  he  also  was  unable  to  give  the  name  of  it. 
After  learning  the  name  and  location  of  Kiilqr)w%keji  from  Mr. 
Jeancon's  article,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian  was  found  who  knew  the 
ruin  by  that  name  and  supplied  the  etymology  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Jeancon  states  he  also  obtained,  although  he  does  not  give  the  mean- 

>.T.  A.  Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  Now  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Pa«<,vol.  -x,  p.  92  et  passim, 

1911. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  94-96. 
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ing  of  the  name  in  his  article.  That  the  place  received  its  name 
from  the  rock  described  above  is  only  Mr.  Jeancon's  conjecture;  no 
Indian  has  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  way.  Two 
San  Ildefonso  Indians  whom  the  writer  asked  about  the  name  did 
not  know  either  the  name  or  the  ruin,  although  they  knew  the  ruing 
[5:37]  and  [5:43].  Notice  also  that  Bandelier  gives  the  names  of 
the  ruins  [5:37]  and  [5:43],  but  does  not  mention  [5:42].* 

[5:43]  Tee/vPoijwikeji,  Te'e'oywikcji,  Te'ewikeJpoyutifaji,  TJekedi- 
'orjwikeji  'little  cottonwood  gap  pueblo  ruin'  'little  cottonwood 
pueblo  ruin'  'little  cottonwood  gap  height  pueblo  ruin'  'little 
cottonwood  height  pueblo  ruin'  (Te'ewP!,,  Te'e,  see  [5:44];  hedi 
'height';  ^qrjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K^qijwi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin' 
postfix).  See  [5:43].  "Indians  of  San  Juan  have  given  me 
the  names  of  some  of  the  ruined  pueblos  that  lie  on  the  mesas 
west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  instance,  Fe-se-re  [5:37] 
and  Te-e-uing-ge",2  "Teeuinge",3  "Teeuinge",4  "Teeuinge".5 
This  ruin  is  described  by  Hewett.6  The  mesa  on  which  this 
ruin  stands  can  be  clearly  seen  from  Chili  [5:46];  also  from  the 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  and  many  points  in  the  Chama  River  valley  south- 
east of  the  Cuchilla.  The  gap  [5:44]  and  the  hill  [5:45]  are  also 
clearby  seen  from  these  places.  Mr.  Jeancon  states  that  part  of 
the  ruin  is  being  washed  away  by  an  arroyo  and  bones  and  various 
other  objects  are  being  exposed  to  view. 

[5:44]  Te'ewPi  'little  cottonwood  gap'  (te  'cottonwood'  '  Populus 
wislizeni';  '<2  diminutive;  wPi  'gap'). 

This  is  a  gap  or  pass  between  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  [5:43] 
lies  and  the  hill  [5:45].  It  was  presumably  called  thus  because  at 
some  time  undersized  or  young  cottonwood  trees  stood  at  the 
place.  This  gap  has  given  the  name  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:43],  to 
the  hill  [5:45],  and  to  the  arroyo  [5:50].  An  old  trail  is  said  to 
pass  through  the  gap.     Cf.  [5:43],  [5:45],  [5:50]. 

[5:45]  Te'ewPibodi,  'little  cottonwood  gap  knob'  (Te'ewPi,  see  [5:44]; 
bnj.l '  roundish  pile'  'knob'  '  round  hill').    Cf.  [5:43],  [5:44],  [5:50]. 

[5:4(1]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsipapu  of  obscure  meaning  (tsPi  'flaking  stone' 
'obsidian';  pa  unexplained;  pit  'buttocks'  'region  about  the 
anus').     This  is  the  old  San  Juan  Tewa  name  of  the  place. 

(2)  TfllL     (<Span.).      =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Chili  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 
Span.  Chili  unexplained.  =  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

1  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  58, 1892. 

» Ibid. 

'  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  34,  1906. 

<  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  42,  1908. 

s  Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x,  p.  97,  1911. 

6  Antiquities,  No.  29,  1906. 
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[5:47]  (1)   Tsipapu'oku'e   'little  hills  of  [5:46]'  (Tsipapu,  see  [5:46]; 

'oku  'hill';  '<?  diminutive). 

(2)    TfilPohu'e  'little  hills  of  [5:46]'  {Tfili,  see  [5:48];  'ohu 

'hill';  'e  diminutive). 
[5:48]  (1)  Tsipapuko,  Tsipapukqhu'u,  'barrancas  of  [5:46]'  'barranca 

arroyos  of  [5:46]'  (Tsipapu\  see  [5:46];  l-ohu'u  'barranca  arroyo' 

<l'o  'barranca',  hu^u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(2)  TfUiJcQ,  Tfililcqhu''i/,  'barrancas  of  [5:46]'  'barranca  ar- 
royos of  [5:46]'  (Tfili,  see  [5:46];  JcQhu'u  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq 

'  barranca',  h/uSu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[5:49]  (1)   TsijoJceM  'knife  height',  translating  the  Span,  name  (tsijo 

'knife'  <tsPi   'flaking  stone',  jo  augmentative;  lc&&i  'height'). 

Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.   (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eutfija.     (<Span.).     =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Cuchilla.     (<Span.).     =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).     Cf.Tewa(l). 

(4)  Span.  Cuchilla,  'sharp  narrow  ridge  of  land'.  =Tewa  (2), 
Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  long  thin  ridge  of  basalt  curves  slightly  northward  just 
before  touching  the  river.  The  extreme  point  of  this  ridge  was 
cut  through  several  years  ago  for  a  proposed  railway  through  the 
Chama  River  valley  and  the  cut  has  been  utilized  for  running  an 
irrigation  ditch.  There  are  several  narrow  ridges  of  land  called 
by  the  Mexicans  Cuchilla,  in  northern  New  Mexico.  See  for 
instance  Cuchilla  [9:2].  [5:49]  tapers  gradually  and  is  very 
symmetrical. 

[5:50]  Te'ewihw'u  'little  cottonwood  gap  arroyo'  (Te'ewPi,  see  [5:44]; 
TivJu  ' large  groove '  'arroyo').     See  [5:44], 
A  wagon  road  leads  up  this  arroyo. 

[5:51]  TckaboM  '  cottonwood  grove '  (^'cottonwood'  '  Populus  wisli- 
zeni';  tea  'denseness'  'dense'  'forest';  bodi  'pile'  'cluster'), 
The  valley  is  wide  here  on  the  side  southwest  of  the  river,  with 
good  alfalfa  fields  and  a  grove  of  cottonwoods.  This  is  possibly 
the  cottonwood  grove  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  formerly 
to  hold  a  ceremony  at  certain  times.  See  under  [5:unlocated]. 
This  is  the  cottonwood  grove  lying  farthest  down  the  river  in  the 
part  of  the  valley  above  Ts\wiii  [13:2]. 

[5:52]  Nameless  arroyo  of  considerable  size. 

[5:53]  San  Juan  Ilqsilitvaje  'young  female  deer  height'  (mqsi  said  by 
an  aged  San  Juan  informant  to  be  an  antiquated  form  of  m4g.e 
'young  female  of  the  mule  deer';  hwaje  'height').  This  is  the 
old  San  Juan  Tewa  name. 

This  hill  is  south  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  The  main  wagon  road 
between  Ojo  Caliente  and  Chamita  passes  between  this  hill  and 
the  mesa  [5:55]. 
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[5:54]  Tsiwiii  '  projecting  corner  of  basalt'  (tsi  '  basalt',  as  in  Ts\kwaje, 
the  name  of  the  whole  mesa  [5:55];  wUi  'projecting  corner'). 
TsiwUi  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  corner  of  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Juan,  though  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  more  prominent 
corner  [13:2],  q.  v.     See  also  [13:1]. 

[5:55]   Tsikwaje,  see  [13:1]. 

[5:50]  San  Juan  Sqywsekohuhi  'sandstone  barranca  arroyo'  (saywse 
'  sandstone ' ;  kohvtu  '  barranca  arroyo  '  <  &<2 '  barranca ',  hu'u  '  large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[5:57]  San  Juan  Towibuhu'u,  see  [2:28]. 

[5:58]  San  Juan  fsseiag.eko,  see  [2:32]. 

[5:59]  San  Juan  TsiJcukQhitfu,  see  [2:33]. 


Cottonwood  grove,  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta. 
Doctor  Hewett  informed  the  writer  that  he  had  learned  from  Tewa 
Indians  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta  at  a  cotton- 
wood  grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley  about  4  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande,  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  It  is  probably  the  same  grove  that 
he  means  when  he  writes:  "About  4  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  noble  cotton  wood  grove 
whose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of  every 
traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  valley  for  a  cen- 
tury. At  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  fragments  of  the  great 
Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  crosses  over  to  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  southwestward".1  Even  the 
statement  that  the  basalt  formation  crosses  the  river  at  the  place 
does  not  enable  the  present  writer  to  locate  the  grove.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  it  is  [5:51].  The  San  Juan  Tewa  inform- 
ants who  accompanied  the  author  up  the  Chama  Valley  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  having  formerly  held  a  fiesta  at 
a  grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley.  An  informant  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  however,  knew  of  this  practice  and  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  it  was  the  "fiesta  de  San  Antonio"  which  was  there 
celebrated.  But  unfortunately  he  was  not  certain  even  as  to  the 
side  of  the  river  on  which  the  grove  is  situated.  One  of  God- 
dard's  Jicarilla  Apache  texts  says  of  the  fiesta:  "We  [the  Jica- 
rilla Apache]  started  away  [from  Tierra  Amarilla]  immediately  to 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  where  they  were  to  hold  a  feast.  For  that  purpose 
we  all  came  there.  The  Pueblo  Indians  brought  fruits  there  and 
the  Mexicans  came  with  wagons  and  on  horseback.  They  had  a 
rooster  race.  After  the  feast  was  over  We  moved  camp  back 
again  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  where  we  and  the  Ute  remained  in  sepa- 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  33,  1906. 
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rate  camps".1  Goddard  explains  concerning  the  fiesta:  "The 
feast  of  San  Antonio  formerly  held  on  the  Chama  River  in  a  Cot- 
tonwood grove  near  the  mouth  of  Caliente  Creek  [Ojo  Caliente 
Creek]".2  The  text  implies  that  the  grove  is  at  or  near  the  Cu- 
chilla  [5:49].  Perhaps  [5:51]  is  the  grove. 
"Poihuuinge".3  "Poihuunge".4  None  of  the  informants  interro- 
gated have  known  the  name  or  the  ruin.  The  -uinge  or  -unge  of 
the  forms  of  the  name  quoted  above  is  evidently  for  'oywige 
'  down  at  the  pueblo ' '  over  at  the  pueblo '  i^qrywi  '  pueblo ',  g_e '  down 
at'  'over  at').  The  etymology  of  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  not 
apparent. 

The  ruin  is  situated  as  follows:  "About  4  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  noble  cottonwood 
grove  whose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of 
every  traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  valley  for  a 
century.  At  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  fragments  of  the 
great  Black  mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  crosses  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  south  westward.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  black  fragmentary  mesas  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  river  stood  the  village  of  Poihuuinge".5  See 
[9:unlocated],  where  Hewett's  "Poihuge"  is  discussed. 

[6]    UPPER   OJO   CALIENTE    SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  6)  shows  the  region  about  and  above  Ojo  Galiente. 

Three  pueblo  ruins  are  included,  all  of  which  have  old  Tewa  names. 
These  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  former  pueblos  of  their  people.  The 
Tewa  believe  this  region  to  have  been  the  cradleland  of  their  race. 
Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24]  and  the  caves  at  La  Cueva  [6:30],  [6:31] 
are  of  special  interest. 

[6:1]  (1)  Eng.  Petaca.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Petaca,  '  a  small  coffer  or  grip  of  sewed  leather  or 
canvas  used  in  traveling  or  for  storing  articles,  much  as  a  suitcase 
is  now  used.'  Very  old  petacas  can  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
Mexican  houses  in  New  Mexico.  Why  this  name  was  applied  to 
Petaca  settlement  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement.     See  [6:4]. 
[6:2]  Pol:xnfy,¥qn(lkpe  'where  a  certain  kind  of  mineral  called  po- 
Tcsenfy,  is  dug'  (pokeenfy,,  see  under  Minerals,  p.  582;  Fqnqliwe 
'where  it  is  dug'  <  Foyf  'to  dig',  V?^  locative). 

This  mineral  deposit  is  situated  in  the  hills  more  than  two  miles 
east  of  Petaca  [6:1].     It  is  still  occasionall}'  visited  by  the  Tewa 

i  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  257,  1911. 

»Ibid.,  p.  161,  note. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  33,  1906. 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  1908. 

'Hewett:  Antiquities,  pp.  33-31,  1906;  see  also  Communautes,  op.  cit. 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  glistening  earth  called  pokienfy,, 
which  is  used  by  the  Tewa  women  in  making  pottery..  The  name, 
P'd;r».fu  is  applied  to  coal-tar  and  asphalt,  as  well  as  to  mica, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  mica1  or  micaceous  earth  which  is 
referred  toby  the  Indians.     See  [7:2]  and  Minerals,  p.  582. 

[6:3]  Tcbo.fi  'cottonwood  grove'  (te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wisli- 
zeni';  boM  'pile'  'grove'). 

Petaca  [6:1]  is  said  to  be  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  this 
grove.    This  grove  may  be  identical  with  Old  Servilleta  [8:8],  q.  v. 

[6:4]  (1)  Kipo,  KPynpo  'prairie-dog  water'  (ki  'prairie-dog';  po 
'water'  'creek').      =  Taos  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  Petaliipo,  Petakti\mpo  'Petaca  water'.  (<  Span.).  =Eng. 
(4),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Taos  RiCupaaml  'prairie-dog  dwelling  place  water'  {H 
'prairie-dog';  t'y,  'to  dwell',  cognate  with  Tewa  fa  'to  dwell'; 
pa- 'water'  'creek';  anq,  noun  postfix).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (5)? 
Span.  (8). 

(1)  Eng.  Petaca  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng. Tusas Creek.  (<Span.).     =Tewa(l),Taos(3),Span.(8). 

(6)  Eng.  Servilleta  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Rito  Petaca  'leathern  case  creek',  named  from  the 
settlement  Petaca  [6:1].      =Eng.  (1). 

(8)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Tusas  'prairie-dog  creek'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Taos  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

(9)  Rito  Servilleta  'napkin  creek',  named  after  Servilleta 
Vieja  [6:unlocated]. 

[6:5]     (1)  Eng.  Vallecito  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Vallecito,  Arroyo  Vallecito,  'little  valley  creek' 
'little  valley  arroyo'.      =Eng.  (1). 

[6:6]  San  Juan  3Iq/tu\en>i[r,  MqlmsenniEpiy f  'at  the  owl's  horns' 
'mountain  at  the  owl's  horns'  (mqhy,  'owl';  s^rjf  'horn',  also 
applied  to  the  "horns"  of  owls;  nse  locative;  p\yf  'mountain'). 
An  old  San  Juan  informant  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the  moun- 
tains are  called  thus  because  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente 
[6:26]  two  peaks  are  seen  resembling  the  horns  of  an  owl.  These 
are  evidently  the  peak  directly  north  of  [6:21]  and  the  norther- 
most  of  the  peaks  or  mountains  called  b}^  this  name.  It  requires 
considerable  imagination  to  see  this  resemblance.  The  horn  to 
the  right  is  more  prominent  than  that  to  the  left. 

These  mountains  seem  to  be  about  as  high  as  [6:16],  whereas 
the  other  mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  are  lower.  The  caves 
[6:30],  [6:31]  are  at  the  foot  of  the  northernmost  mountain.  The 
colored  cliffs  [6:11]  are  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern- 
most. This  southernmost  peak  of  Jlahysennse.  one  sees  when  look- 
ing straight  up  the  Ojo  Caliente  Valley. 

'See  W.  G.  Ritch,  Illustrated  New  Mexico,  p.  140,  1885. 
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[6:7]  (1)  Posipo  'greenness  water',  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot 
springs  [6:24]'  (Post,  .see  [6:24];  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 

(2)  Taos  Piiluapainia  'hot  water  river',  referring  to  Ojo  Cali- 
ente hot  springs  [6:24]'  {pa-  'water';  lua  'hot';  pa-  'water';  and 
noun  postfix).      =Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (a). 

(3)  Picuris  "Pasxlupfine".1'     =  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  ( <  Span.).  =  Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3), 
Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rito  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  water  creek' 
'hot  water  river',  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24]. 
=  Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4).  "This  is  the  Rio  del  Ojo  Cali- 
ente, which  takes  its  name  from  the  remarkable  medicinal  ther- 
mal springs  [6:24]  on  its  western  banks".2 

[6:8]  Jlq/tiisoinsefsPi  'canyon  at  the  owl's  horns'  (J£q,hy,s&in%,  see 
[6:6];  fsPi  'canyon'). 

This  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  beautiful  canyon.  The  walls  are 
rock}'  and  in  many  places  perpendicular.  Mqhy,sennse  [6:0]  towers 
to  the  northeast  and  Posipvjf  [6:10]  and  Posipiy/e  [6:17]  to  the 
southwest. 

[6:9]  Jfah^fjinsefsPtwepo^o  'water  mill  at  the  canyon  by  the  owl's 
horns'  (Mqhy,$£nnsefsPi,  see  [6:8];  'iwe  locative;  po'o  'water  mill' 
<po  'water',  'o  'metate'). 

The  wagon  road  which  runs  through  Mqh\isv  meets  Pi  [6:8]  is  on 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  creek.  Several  small  brooks  which 
flow  down  from  the  heights  of  Mqhusemix  [6:6]  cross  this  road. 
At  the  fourth  of  these  brooks  which  crosses  the  road,  counting 
from  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  [6:12],  stands  the  Mexican 
water-mill.  The  little  brook  which  turns  the  wheel  is  said  to  flow 
quite  strongly  all  the  year. 

[6:10]  3Lqhy,muiEefsip'ouvui,  JlqJiy,sennxj/owui  'the  projecting  cor- 
ners or  points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  canyon  at  the  owl's 
horns'  (JlqltysennxfsP/',  see  [6:8];  p'owul  'projecting  corner  or 
point  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  a  can}ron'  <  jio  'hole'  'open- 
ing', wUi  'projecting  corner  or  point').  This  name  refers  to 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  mouth  of  the  canyon  [6:8]. 
The  northern  mouth  is  also  shown  on  the  enlargement.  A  San 
Juan  informant  was  heard  to  say  Mahy,Simptowi>ii,  but  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  name  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  latter  part  correct. 

[6:11]  NqmpPqwP1  'at  the  pink  or  light-reddish  colored  earth'  (naij.f 
'earth';  piqwiH,  pP<hryjf  'pink'  'light  reddish'  <  pi  'red' 
'redness',  '«  'brown'  but  when  postpounded  to  color-denoting 

'Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  2Bandelier,  Finul  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  37,  1S92. 
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words  indicating  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

The  flesh-colored  area  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern 
peak  of  Mqhy,sznwe  [6:6]  extends  to  about  one-third  the  height 
of  the  mountain  on  this  slope.  It  has  the  form  of  a  broad  stripe 
extending  east  and  west.  It  is  seen  when  looking  up  Ojo  Cali- 
ente  Valley  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24]. 
This  earth  is  said  to  be  of  no  use. 
[6:12]  (1)  Kumqtsihu'u  'Comanche  arroyo'  (Kumqtsi  'Comanche'; 
huhi  'large  groove'  'arroyo').      =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Comanche  Creek.    (<  Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Comanches,  Canada  Comanche,  Arroyo 
Comanche  'Comanche  gulch'  'Comanche  arroyo'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  "Canada  de  los  Comanches".1  "The  situation  of 
Houiri  [6:21]  is  such  as  to  command  a  fair  view  for  a  few  miles  of 
the  valley  of  the  Canada  de  los  Comanches".1 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  Comanche  Creek  is  dry,  rolling,  and 
dotted  with  pinon  trees.  There  is  no  water  running  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  creek  bed  during  most  of  the  year.  The  old  Jutafyo 
or  Ute  trail  [9:17]  crosses  the  Kumqtsihu'u,  above  [6:14],  but  just 
where  has  not  been  determined. 

[6:13]  Kumqtsi  hup' owiM,  Kumqtsip 'owiii  '  the  projecting  corners  or 
points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  Comanche  arroyo'  {Kumqtsi- 
hu'u,  see  [6:10]; p  ow Ul '  projecting  corner  or  point  at  the  opening 
or  mouth  of  an  arroyo'  <po  'hole'  'opening',  wui  'projecting 
corner  or  point').  This  name  is  said  to  apply  especialty  to  the 
northern  projection,  the  southern  one,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin 
[6:21],  q.  v.,  stands,  being  also  called  Howui.  Mr.  Tomas 
Lucero  still  lives  on  his  ranch  at  Kumqtsiliup'  oto'ui  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Comanche  Creek  just  as  he  did  when  Bandelier  visited 
the  localit}^  30  years  ago.  "Don  Tomas  Lucero,  who  lives  near 
Houiri  [6:21]". 1  As  a  San  Juan  Indian  said:  Toma  Lus&iu 
Kumxltsip 'owiii  nqt'a  '  Tomas  Lucero  lives  at  [6:13] '  ( Toma  Lusedu 
<Span.;  Kumqtsip' owi^i,  see  above;  ml  'he';  t'a  'to  live'). 

[6:14]  (1)  Buwapiyf  ' bread  mountain '  (buwa  'any  kind  of  bread'; 
piyf  'mountain').      =Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Pqmpiijf  'bread  mountain'  (pqy,f  'bread'  <Span.  pan 
'bread';  piyf  'mountain').  This  latter  form  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  used  by  the  San  Juan. 

The  mountain  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cheese-box  and  must 
have  been  thought  to  resemble  bread-  of  some  kind.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Posejemu  story.  The  Sun  first  spoke  to  Posej emu's 
virgin  mother  at  Buwdpiyf. 

[6:15]  PPapiys,  see  [4:1]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  40,  1892. 
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[6:16]  (1)  Posipiyy  'greenness  mountain',  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente 
hot  springs  [6:24]'  (Posi,  see  [6:2-1];  p\yf  'mountain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Mountain.     (<Span.)  (3).      =  Spau.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Ojo  Caliente 'hot  spring  mountain'.  =Eng. 
(2).     Mexicans  regularly  give  the  mountain  this  name. 

This  mountain  is  about  as  high  as  the  highest  (the  north)  peak 
of  [6:0]  and  can  be  seen  from  afar,  especially  from  the  southwest, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  hide  it.  It  was  said  by  Mexicans 
living  on  the  lower  Chama  River  to  mark  the  site  of  Ojo  Caliente. 
Cf.  [6:17]. 

[6:17]  Posipiyy^e  'little  greenness  mountain'  {Post,  see  [6:24];  piijy 
'  mountain';  V  diminutive). 
This  hill  rises  just  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]     Cf.  [6:16]. 

[6:18]  San  Juan  Hy,poW Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  flower  of  the 
one-seeded  juniper'  (hy  'one-seeded  juniper'  'Juniperus  mono- 
sperma',  commonly  called  sabina  in  Span,  and  "cedar"  in  Eng.; 
poil  'flower';  *or)w\keji  'pueblo  ruin'  < 'oywi  'pueblo',  heji 
'ruin' postpound).  "Ho-mayo".1  "Homayo".2  Bandelier uses 
the  spelling  "Ho-mayo"  once  and  the  spelling  "Homayo"  a 
number  of  times;  he  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Hewett  evidently  copies  Bandelier's  spelling  and  name.  That 
JlypfM-  is  the  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  is  generally  known  among 
the  older  San  Juan  Indians.  "Homayo",  whatever  Tewa  form  it 
may  stand  for,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  San  Juan  Indians  have  sug- 
gested Tomajo,  -the  name  of  the  large  mountain  [3:11]  when 
"Homayo"  has  been  pronounced  to  them.  The  sounds  might 
easily  not  be  heard,  or  it  might  be  taken  for  h  by  an  ear  unused  to 
Tewa;  or  "Homa}7o"  may  be  for  hy,majo  'good  one-seeded  juni- 
per' (hy  'one-seeded  juniper';  majo  'good'  'tip-top'  'chief'), 
although  none  of  the  San  Juan  informants  had  ever  heard  such  a 
name  as  hymajo.  Hyptibi-  is  the  name  for  this  pueblo  ruin  current 
at  San  Juan,  and  until  someone  proves  that  a  second  name  for 
it  resembling  "Homayo"  exists,  we  may  reriiain  sceptical. 
" HypdbV 'oywi  is  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,"  said  a  San  Juan  Indian, 
"companion  to  TlowitP 'oi]w\  [6:21]".  Another  San  Juan  informant 
volunteered  the  information  that  Posejnnv,  a  hero  or  god  of  the 
TewTa,  lived  at  JlypoW oywi.  This  information  was  given  under 
such  circumstances  that  it  could  not  be  followed  up  by  further  ques- 
tioning. ITupoil  and  Hbwiii  [6:21]  are  said  to  lie  farthest  north 
of  all  pueblos.  The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier3  and 
by  Hewett '. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  i>t.  n,  p.  '■'.',  iw.rj. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  38et  passim;  newett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  39,  1906;  Communautes, 
p.  41,  1908. 
s  Bandelier,  op.  rit.,  pp.  41-4J. 
*  Antiquities,  No.  86,  1906. 
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[6:1!»]  San  Juan  Ify,pob)ke.ii  'one-seeded  juniper  flower  height' 
(Ifypobi-,  see  [6:1S];  ke.'i  'height').  This  designates  the  height 
or  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]  lies. 

[6:20]  San  Juan  IT^pfM/iu^u  'one-seeded  juniper  flower  arroyo' 
(lluj)obl-,  see  [6:18];  hxCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[6:21]  San  Juan  JIowUPqijirU;ji  'gray  point  pueblo  ruin'  (ho  abso- 
lute form  of  howiH,  howiyf  meaning  '  grayness '  'gray ';  wUi '  pro- 
jecting corner'  'point',  referring  to  the  projecting  corner  or  point 
of  mesa  just  below  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  and  Ojo 
Caliente Creek,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  stands;  : 'Qijwilej I '  pueblo 
ruin'  K^oywi  'pueblo',  kepi  'ruin'  postpound).  With  the  use  of 
the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of 
ho  instead  of  /iowiH,  hoiviyf,  compare  pi\l  instead  of  pi'qiri'', 
pPqwiyy  in  the  name  [4:1]  and  posi  instead  of  posiwiH,  posiwiyf, 
in  the  name  [6:21].  The  forms  ho  and  posi  do  not  occur  in 
Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  understood. 
They  are  old  names  and  correspond  to  the  noun  forms  of  other 
color  words  still  in  use,  as  pi  '  redness '  as  compared  with  pPiH, 
pl'iyf  'red'.  The  pueblo  gets  its  name,  according  to  San  Juan 
informants,  from  the  ?xhjf  how?*  'gi'a}7  earth'  (nqyf  'earth'; 
howiH,  hoiciyf  '  gray '),  of  which  the  wUi  or  point  of  land  on  which 
it  stands  is  composed.  The  ground  all  about  this  place  has,  in 
fact,  a  gray  color.  "Ho-ui-ri".1  "Houiri".2  Bandelier  does  not 
give  the  etymology.  "Hoiuri".3  Hewett  evidently  copies  spell- 
ing and  name  from  Bandelier. 

This  ruin  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,  companion 
to  Il^poVC  qyw%keji  [6:18].  4 

[6:22]  HowUikedi,  How'ui-  'gray  point  height'  'gray  point'  (Ilowui, 
see  [6:21];  W  'height'). 

This  is  a  low  mesa  projection  about  as  high  as  [6:19]. 

[6:23]  Ilowuikohu'u  'gray  point  barranca  arroyo'  (Ilowidi,  see  [6:21]; 
l-qhuu  'barranca  arroyo'  <lq  'barranca',  hiPu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

This  is  an  arroyo,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  broad,  which  joins  Ojo 
Caliente  Creek  just  south  of  Ilowui 'oywikeji  [6:21].  Its  lower 
course  runs  straight  toward  Posipiyf'e  [6:17],  the  little  mountain 
which  stands  west  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek. 

[6:24]  (1)  Posipojyi,  Posipokwi  'greenness  spring'  'greenness  pool' 
(posi  old  absolute  form  of  posiwi'*,  posiwiyf  'moss-greenness' 
'moss-green',  this  adjective  being  applied  to  water,  stain,  paint, 
and  things  stained  or  painted  which  have  this  color,  while  of 
ordinal*}7  green  and   blue  colors  tsqijwx  is  used;  popi  'spring' 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  22, 37,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  37,  et  passim;  Hewett:    General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  40,  1906. 

3  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  41,  1908. 

*  For  description  see  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40;  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  37, 1906. 
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<po  'water',  pi  'to  issue';  pokw\  <po  'water',  kw\  unex- 
plained). With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjec- 
tive in  this  name — that  is,  of  posi  instead  of  posiwiH,  posiwijjf — 
compare  pTq  'pinkness'  'pink'  in  the  name  [4:1]  instead  of 
p:\'nr!'\  pTqicwf  and  ho  'grayness'  'gray'  in  the  name  [6:21] 
instead  of  howiH,  howyjf.  As  to  the  forms  fosi,  pPd  and  ho  see 
[6:21]  above.  The  etymology  of  pod  (posiwiH,  posiw\nf)  is  un- 
known to  the  modern  Tewa,  but  it  may  be  that  it  was  origi- 
nally compounded  of  po  'water'  and  si  'to  stink',  which  ap- 
pears, for  instance,  in  ?utsisy,  'it  stinks'  (m]  'it';  si  'to  stink' 
prepound;  sy>  'to  smell'  intransitive,  said  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable smells),  and  that  posi  originally  referred  to  stinking 
water,  which  frequently  has  a  moss-green  color.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  conjecture,  and  in  the  absence  of  records  of 
ancient  Tewa  language  can  not  be  proved.  At  the  present 
time  'stinking  water'  is  rendered  in  Tewa  by  fosisy?iH  (po 
'water';  sisy?iH  'stinking'  <si  'to  stink,'  which  appears  only 
prepounded  to  certain  verbs,  sy>  'to  smell',  intransitive,  said  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  smells;  yiH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix),  and  the  -sy.-  of  this  expression  can  not  be 
omitted.  The  reason  why  this  name  posi  'moss-greenness'  was 
applied  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  by  the  ancient  Tewa  is  easily 
discovered.  "On  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  stream,  and  of  the  hot  springs  Issuing  from  the  naked  rock 
and  covering  them  with  an  emerald -green  stain,  they  were  not 
only  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  native,  but,  like  everything  he 
does  not  comprehend,  objects  of  veneration,  of  worship."  • 

The  italics  are  the  writer's.  The  green  stain  mentioned  may  still 
be  seen  where  the  hot  mineral  water  oozes  from  the  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  arroyo  just  west  of  the  bathhouse. 
The  sacred  old  green-edged  pool  has  been  changed  and  obscured 
by  building  the  bathhouse  over  it.  Bandelier  and  Hewett  have 
recorded  a  number  of  times,  in  Bandelier's  spelling,  the  name  of 
the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25],  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  springs; 
see  under  [6:25].  None  of  the  other  place-names  beginning  with 
posi-  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  recorded  or  published,  nor  has 
the  etymology  of  Posi  been  ascertained  or  published.  Bande- 
lier has  "Pose"  or  "P'ho-se"  in  all  of  his  forms  (see  under  [6:25]), 
the  e  of  which  can  be  explained  only  as  a  result  of  defective 
hearing  or  of  confusion  of  this  name  with  the  name  of  the  culture 
hero  Posejemu,  Bandelier's  "Pose-yemo",  etc.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  place-names  beginning  with  Posi-  and  the  name  of 
the  mythical  person  Posejemu,  alias  Poseqirebe,  have  nothing  in 
common   except  that  they  happen  to  begin  with  the  word  po 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  40-47,  1892. 
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'water'.  The  springs  give  rise  to  the  names  of  [6:7],  [6:16], 
[6:17],  [6:25],  [6:26].  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  page  165, 
where  names  for  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  in  the  Taos,  Picuris, 
and  Cochiti  languages,  hased  on  names  of  the  spring  which  were 
not  recorded,  are  given. 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs,  or  more  properly  Ojo 
Caliente  spring.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  spring'.      =Eng.  (2). 

This  hot  spring  is  situated  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  about  12  miles  from 
Barranca  station  [8:70]  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  runs  to  the  spring. 
Altitude  6,300  feet.1 

The  hot  spring  is  situated  about  300  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
a  small  arroyo  or  gulch,  which  starts  beneath  Ojo  Caliente 
Mountain  [6:16]  and  discharges  into  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  [6:7] 
from  the  west  about  2  miles  south  of  the  junction  therewith  of 
Comanche  Creek  [6:12].  The  spring  is  situated  where  this 
arroyo  emerges  from  the  mesa.  Mineral  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  90°  to  122°  F.  oozes  out  or  spurts  forth  from  the  earth 
at  this  point,  mostly  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  arroyo,  but  cov- 
ering a  considerable  area.2  The  old  pool,  over  which  the  bath- 
house is  now  built,  was  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroj-o. 

This  greenish  pool  of  hot  water  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
known  to  the  Tewa.  According  to  a  San  Ildefonso  informant, 
when  the  Tewa  lived  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  and  Posejemu, 
the  culture  hero  was  still  among  them,  he  used  at  times  to  enter 
this  pool.  A  Santa  Clara  Indian  says  that  Posejemu's  grand- 
mother lived  and  still  lives  in  this  pool;  that  Posejeamt  comes  from 
the  south  to  visit  her  one  day  each  year,  passing  in  some  wa}r 
near  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  when  he  makes  this  journey.  Sacred 
pools  such  as  this  were  believed  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of 
mythic  beings  and  openings  between  this  world  and  'opanuge 
'  the  under  world '  through  which  spirits  freely  passed.  ''Joseph's 
Ojo  Caliente."3  "The  Hot  Springs  belonging  to  the  Honorable 
Antonio  Joseph."  4  Mr.  Joseph  died  several  years  ago,  and  the 
spring  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son. 

San  Juan  informants  said  that  the  Tewa  drink  and  probably 
also  formerly  drank  the  water  of  this  hot  spring.  Bandelier 
writes:  "It  is  not  unlikely  that  superstition  prevented  the 
ancient  Tehuas  of  Ojo  Caliente  from  using  the  warm  waters  of 
its  stream  for  irrigation."5     The  San  Juan  informants  knew  of 

i  Wheeler  gives  the  altitude  of  Ojo  Caliente  as  6,292  feet. 

2  For   a   geological    description  of   the   springs,  see    Lindgren,  Graton,    and   Gordon,  the  Ore 
Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  Professional  Paper  68,  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  72-74, 1910. 

3  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  22, 1892. 
i Ibid.,  p.  30. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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no  .such  superstition.  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  below,  and 
nameless  mineral  spring  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:un- 
located]. 
[6:Ojo  Caliente  region]  (1)  PosPiH  'at  the  greenness',  referring  to 
Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:21]'  (Posi  see  [6:24];  V  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  refers  to  the  whole  region 
about  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:21],  from  which  the  Tewa  claim 
that  they  originally  came.  For  spellings  of  Post-  by  Bandelier 
and  llewett  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25]  see  under  [6:25], 
For  the  etymology  and  origin  of  Posi-  see  [6:21]. 

(2)  Taos  Paluahd  'at  the  hot  water'  (pa-  'water';  lad  'hot', 
cognate  with  su  in  Tewa  suwa  'hot';  ha  locative).  =  Picuris  (3), 
Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (T). 

(3)  Picuris  "Paxluma",1  probably  a  spelling  for  a  form  iden- 
tical with  the  Taos  form  given  above.  =Taos  (2),  Cochiti  (1), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(1)  Cochiti  Kdwatfatsse  'at  the  hot  spring'  (kdwa  'hot',  said  of 
water;  tfa  'spring  or  issuing';  ts%  locative).  =  Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (T). 

(5)  Jicarilla  Apache  '"''oho,  'Ojo  Caliente'".2 

(6)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  region.  (<Span.).  =  Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span,  region  de  Ojo  Caliente  ' hot  spring  region '.  =Taos 
(2),  Picuris  (3),  Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (5). 

The  Tewa  always  refer  to  this  region  as  their  cradleland.  Cf . 
[6:7],  [6:16],  [6:17],  [6:21],  [6:25],  [6:26],  and  nameless  mineral 
springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:unlocated]. 
[6:25]  Posiqijir[l;  j/\  Posip0kwigetceu>i,Qyioi&eji  '  greenness  pueblo  ruin* 
'greenness  pool  height  pueblo  ruin'  (Posi-,  Posipokwi,  see  [6:21]; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  Ic&ii  'height';  'oywilveji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<,o>jtri  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin'  postpound).  The  form  PosPor/wige 
(g_e  'down  at'  'over  at')  is  evidently  the  form  on  which  the 
spellings  quoted  below  are  based  "  Pose-uing-ge".3  "Pose- 
uingge".4  "Village  of  Po-se  or  P'ho-se".5  "Pose  Uingge'1.8 
"Poseuinge  or  Posege".7  The  Tewa  informants  state  that  no 
such  form  as  Posige  or  "Posege"  is  ever  used,  and  that  such  a 
form  is  not  correct.     "Poseuinge".8 

The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,9  and  by  Hewett.10 
Posejetnu,  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  dwelt  at  this  village  and  at 
J/u/'oiPorjivi   [6:18]  and  UowUi1  qyw\   [6:21]  according  to  a  tra- 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  •  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

•  Goddard,  Jiearilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  161, 1912.       7  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  38, 1906. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  310, 1890;  pt.       8  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  II,  1908. 
ir,  p.  22, 1892.  ''  Bandelier,  op.  clt.,  pt.  n,  pp.  13-46. 

t  Ihiil.,  p.  37  et  passim.  '»  Antiquities,  No.  35,  1>J06. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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dition   current   at  all   the    Tewa    pueblos.      "He    [Posejemu]  is 
represented  as   having    dwelt    in    the    now    ruined    pueblo   of 
Pose-uing-ge,  at  the  hot  springs  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Antonio 
Joseph".1 
[6:26]  (1)  Posibu'u  'greenness  town'  {Pod-,  see  [6:24];  biiu  'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  town.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  spring'.      =Eng.  (2). 

Ojo  Caliente  town  is  east  of  the  creek  [6:7],  opposite  the  hot 
spring  [6:24]. 
[6: La  Cueva  region]  (1)  3lqhy,wui  'owl  point',  referring  to  the 
projecting  corners  or  points  of  Jfq/iy,s^nnse  mountain  (mqhy, 
'owl',  referring  to  Mahywnm.%  [6:6J;  wiii  ' projecting  corner  or 
point'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  region.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  region  de  La  Cueva  'region  of  [6:28]'.      =Eng.  (2). 
[6:28]    (1)    San    Juan     3fq7iy,wuikw8ekubuu,     Mqhy,wiiibu,u    'owl 

point  Mexican  town'  'owl  point  town'  (Jlahywiii,  see  [6: La 
Cueva  region];  Tcwsglcu  'Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  bv)u 
'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  town.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Cueva  'the  cave',  referring  to  the  caves  [6:30]  and 
[6:31].     =Eng.(l). 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  arroyo  [6:29]  stands  the  house  of 
Florentin  Gallegos,  the  most  southerly  house  of  La  Cueva  settle- 
ment. 
[6:29]  (1)  San  Juan  Mqhy,wuikohu'u  'owl  point  barranca  arroyo' 
(3fqky,wui,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  above;  kohu'u  'barranca 
arroyo'  <ko  'barranca',  hu'u  'large  groove'   'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  has  water  throughout  the  year  in  its  lower  course, 
this  condition  being  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
small  springs. 
[6:30],  [6:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Temap'o  'Keres  holes'  (Tema  'Keres', 
applied  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Laguna,  and  Acoma  pueblos;  p'o  'hole'  'cave'). 

(2)  San  Juan  3fqhy,wii/'p'o  'caves  of  La  Cueva  region' 
(Mqhy,wui,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  above;  po  'hole'  'cave'). 

The  cliff  in  which  these  caves  are  situated  is  about  25  feet  high. 
The  caves  are  tunnel-shaped,  have  a  level  floor,  and  are  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in  them.  The  northern  cave 
extends  into  the  cliff  25  or  30  paces;  its  innermost  recesses  are 
dark  owing  to  a  curvature  which  the  cave  makes.  The  openings 
are  a  few  feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  The  interior  surface 
of  the  caves  is  smooth  and  flesh-colored.  From  these  two  caves 
the  Temaiowa,  'Keres  people',  are  said  to  have  come  forth  when 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  310, 1890. 
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they  first  entered  this  world,  while  the  Tewa  originated  in  the 
lake  near  Alamosa,  Colorado  (see  p.  568).  Nothing  further  con- 
cerning this  advent  of  the  Keresan  people  could  he  learned. 

[6:32]  Smooth  grassy  hottom,  not  marshy.  The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero. 

[6:33]  (1)  San  Juan  Mahywuipotsa  'marsh  of  La  Cueva  region' 
(J/q/tu //'/■</',  see  [6: La  Cueva  region];  potsa  'marsh'  <  po  'water', 
tsa  'to  cut  through'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  marsh.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cienega  de  La  Cueva  'marsh  of  the  cave',  referring  to 
[6:28]  settlement.      =Eng.  (2). 

This  marsh  is  found  in  two  places  as  indicated  on  the  sheet.    The 

ground  is  grass-grown,  soft,  and  boggy.      Curiously  enough,  in 

front  of  the  caves  [6:30]  and  [6:31]  and  the  little  cave  [6:36]  there 

is  firm  grass-grown  ground.     According  to  a  San  Juan  informant 

the  land  west  of  the  creek,  opposite  and  below  this  marsh,  was  also 

marshy  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  has  gradually  become  dry  and 

sandy. 
[6:34]  This  fence  divides  the  land  of  Mrs.  Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero  on 

the  north  from  that  of  Mrs.  Dolorita  Menguarez  on  the  south. 
[6:35]  Smooth  grassy  bottom,  not  marshy.     The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 

Dolorita  Menguarez. 
[6:36]  A  small  cave  is  situated  in  the  cliff  at  this  place. 
[6:37]  Remains  of  an  old  stone  wall  are  seen  here  on  the  slope  above 

the  cliff.     Whether  this  was  made  by  Indians  or  by  Mexicans  was 

not  ascertained. 
[6:38]  A  small  stream  flows  down  a  gully  in  the  cliff  at  this  place;  its 

source  is  evidently  a  spring. 
[6:39]  A  second  ledge  or  cliff,,  25  feet  higher  than  the  first. 
[6:40],  [6:41]  San  Juan  Mqhuwuipohwi  'owl  point  pools'  (Mqhy,wui, 

see  [6:La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  pokw\  'pool'  <  po  'water', 

hjo\  unexplained). 

According  to  the  San  Juan  informants  these  two  pools  were  as 
*  sacred  to  the  ancient  Tewa  as  was  the  pool  [6:24]  at  Ojo  Caliente, 

but  the  water  in  them  was  cool,  not  warm.     The  pool  farther  from 

the  creek  is  now  choked  with  sand. 
[6:42]  San  Juan  Mq,hy,wUi'>ohu,e  'little  hills  at  owl  point'  (Mqhy,wiii, 

see  [6:La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  Joku  'hill';  V  diminutive). 

Unlocated 

Span.  Falda  'slope  at  the  rear  of  a  hill'. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4]  situated  below  [6:3]. 
Span.  Servilleta  Vieja  'old  Servilleta. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  a  short  distance  below 
Petaca  [6:1].  See  [8:8],  which  gives  the  approximate  location; 
see  also  [8:9]  and  [6:4]. 
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Soda  Springs.  "In  the  same  county  [Taos  County],  3  miles  north  of 
Ojo  Caliente,  are  soda  springs."1 

Soda  Springs.  "There  are  .  .  .  soda  springs  1  miles  southeast  of 
Petaca,  in  the  same  county  [Rio  Arriba  County]".2 

Old  Spanish  silver  mine.  "Traces  of  such  ancient  mining  for  silver 
are  found  .  .  .  at  a  prospect  near  Ojo  Caliente".3 

Nameless  mineral  springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36].  "There 
are  mineral  springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  in  Rio  Arriba 
County."2  This  would  place  the  springs  somewhere  near  Ojo 
Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24],  q.  v.  Perhaps  the  latter  are  re- 
ferred to. 

[7]    LOWER   OJO    CALIENTE    SHEET 

Thissheet  (map  7)  shows  a  portion  of  lower  Ojo  Caliente  Creek 
and  adjacent  country.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  area  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  Black  Mesa,  or  Canoa  Mesa  [7:16].  Two  ruined 
Tewa  pueblos  are  located  on  this  sheet. 

[7:1]  San  Juan  ]Sfy,tekq  'ashes  estufa  barranca'  (JViite'e,  see  [7:2];  Jcq 
'barranca').     This  arroyo  is  named  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:2]. 

[7:2]  San  Juan  Nu-te 'oywikeji  'ashes  estufa  pueblo  ruin'  (ny,  'ashes'; 
te'e  'estufa';  ^qrjwihej!,  'pueblo  ruin'  <  'oywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin' 
postpound).  The  connection  in  which  the  name  was  originally 
applied  is  forgotten  by  the  Tewa  of  to-day.  So  far  as  they  know, 
it  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  ruin  lies  between  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads  up  the 
valley,  and  the  creek,  being  about  500  feet  from  the  road  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  creek.  A  modern  irrigation 
ditch  cuts  through  the  ruin.  Four  cottonwood  trees  stand  beside 
this  ditch.  The  writer  picked  up  a  glistening  black  potsherd  at 
the  ruin,  which  an  Indian  informant  said  had  been  prepared  with 
fokxnfy,  from  [6:2].  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins 
are  now  in  the  form  of  low  mounds.  The  land  on  which  it  stands 
was  said  by  Mexicans  who  live  near  by  to  have  belonged  to  Mr. 
Antonio  Joseph.  The  land  adjoining  the  ruin  on  the  so\ith 
belongs  to  Mr.  Juan  Antonio  Archuleta.  There  is  a  small  grove 
of  cottonwood  trees  about  300  jards  north  of  the  ruin.  This  ruin 
marks  the  northern  extent  of  Tfug.se/iwe. 

[7:3]  (1)  Tfug^iwe  'place  of  the  Falco  nisus'  (fugse.  'Falco  nisus'; 
Hwe  locative).     =  Eng.   (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gavilan settlement.     (<  Span.).     =Tewa(l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Gavilan  'Falco  nisus'.      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek  from  [7:2]  to  [7:8].  Most  of  the  Mexican  houses  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  creek.    There  is  no  plaza.    It  was  at  TfugxHwe 

■Frost  and  Walter,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  etc.,  p.  173,  Santa  Fe,  1906. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

3  Ore  Deposits  o£  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 
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that  Posejemu,  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  had  his  contest  with  Josl, 
the  god  of  the  Mexicans  and  Americans,  according;  to  a  Tewa 
myth.  Whether  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Span. 
name,  or  whether  the  opposite  is  true,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

[7:4]  (1)  Tfug&'iwekwajd,  Tfug.se' 'live 'oku'e  'Falco  nisus  heights' 
'Falco  nisus  hills1  (Tfugjs^vwe,  see  [7:3];  k/raje  'height';  'ohu 
'hill';  \'  diminutive). 

(2)  San  Juan  Xuttlwaje,  Ny,t^ohv!e  'ashes  estufa  heights' 
'ashes  estufa  hills'  (JVyte'e,  see  [7:2];  hvajb  'height';  >oku  'hill'; 
'e  diminutive). 

A  San  Juan  informant  insisted  that  these  hills  are  not  called  by 
the  same  name  as  [7:5],  although  one  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  so  called. 

[7:5]  San  Juan  Tsips^yge^ohu^e  'little  hills  beyond  the  basalt',  referring 
to  [7:16];  ts\  'basalt',  referring  to  Tsikwaje  'basalt  height'  [7:16]; 
'ohu  'hill';  '«?  diminutive). 

[7:6]  Tfugse'lwepo'o  'water  mill  at  Falco  nisus  place'  (Tfugse'ive,  see 
[7:3];    po'o  'water  mill'  <po  'water',  \>  'metate'). 

This  Mexican  water  mill  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek 
slightly  north  of  the  spot  where  [7:8]  enters. 

[7:7]  TftiQsrl-qhuu,  TfuQ3?iwekohv!u  '  barranca  arroyo  at  Falco  nisus 
place'  {Tfug.se.,  Tfugjs^iwe,  see  [7:3];  hohitu  'barranca  arroyo' 
<lq  'barranca',  hu?u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

[7:8]  (1)  San  Juan  KuVahuxu  'skunk-bush  corral  arroyo'  (ley,  'skunk- 
bush';  Fa  'corral'  'fence';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Per- 
haps a  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 

(2)  Lemita  Arroyo.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  'skunk-bush  arroyo'.  =Eng. 
(2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  small  arroyo  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of 
[7:11].  The  most  southerly  houses  of  Gavilan  settlement  [7:3] 
are  north  of  this  arro3ro. 

[7:9]  Ojo  Caliente  Creek,  see  [6:7]. 

[7:10]  About  200  yards  east  of  the  creek  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  mouth  of  [7:11]  is  a  peculiar  figure,  like  the  ground- 
plan  of  two  squarish  rooms  with  corners  touching.  It  is  outlined 
on  the  valley  bottom  by  small  stones  arranged  one  next  to  another 
so  as  to  form  lines.  This  structure  is  at  the  foot  of  the  low  mesa. 
Neither  Indians  from  San  Juan  nor  Mexicans  who  live  at  Gavilan 
[7:3]  could  explain  the  origin  or  significance  of  this  figure. 

[7:1]  (11)  Eng.  Buena  Vista  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canada  de  la  Buena  Vista  'good  view  arroyo', 
=Eng.  (I) 

This  name  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Antonio  Domingo  .Rivera  of 
Gavilan  [7:3].  The  arroyo  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  [7:8]  and  710  paces  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:19], 
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[7:12]  Nameless  arroyo.  This  is  a  large  and  long  gulch,  without 
water  except  just  after  rains.  The  main  trail  connecting  San 
Juan  Pueblo  with  El  Hito  passes  through  this  arroyo. 

[7:13]  San  Juan  Ponfipa^lceM,  Ponj'ipa>a  kwaje  'height  of  the  beds 
of  plumed  arroyo  shrub'  (Ponf\pcCa,  see  [7:14];  lceJ>i,  kwajl 
'height1). 

This  is  the  height  or  low  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:14] 
stands. 

[7:14]  San  Juan  Ponyipa^heri^oywikeji,  Ponfipa?akwaje'or)wil:<ji 
'pueblo  ruin  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height'  (ponyi 
'plumed  arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata',  called  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  Tewa  country,  ponile;  pa"1  'bed'  'mat- 
tress' 'sleeping-mat';  leeJ>>,  kwaje  'height';  'orjwikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  ^qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound).  Bandelier's 
"  P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen"  is  almost  certainly  his  spelling  for  Pon/ipa'"1- 
hwaje:  "The  Tehuas  claim  Sepaue  [4:8]  as  one  of  their  ancient 
settlements,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  folk-lore  concerning  it.  I 
was  also  informed  that  another  ruin  existed  near  by,  to  which 
the  Indians  of  San  Juan  give  the  name  of  P'o-nji  Pa-kuen.  It 
might  be  the  ruin  of  which  I  was  informed  as  lying  about  7  miles 
farther  west,  near  the  road  to  Abiquiu.  My  informant  told  me 
that  near  that  ruin  there  were  traces  of  an  ancient  acequia".1 
The  supposition  expressed  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  quoted 
is  evidently  erroneous.  It  is  not  clear  from  Bandelier's  text 
whether  the  "traces  of  an  ancient  acequia"  which  he  mentions 
are  near  "P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen"  or  near  the  ruin  7  miles  west  of 
"Sepaue".  No  traces  of  an  ancient  ditch  were  noticed  near  [7:14]. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  name  Ponj>ipa,akeui  was  origi- 
nally given  were  probably  forgotten  long  ago.  Large  mounds 
lying  on  the  mesa  top  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tewa  village. 

[7: 15]  San  Juan  Ponfipa}aJc&iikqJi\Cu,  Ponfipa?akwajekohu'u '  barranca 
arro}To  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height'  (Ponfipa^lceJi, 
Ponfipa?akwaje,  see  [7:14];  kqhu'u  ' barranca  arroyo '  <kq  'bar- 
ranca', hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  is  an  arroyo  of  considerable  size,  the  first  large  arroyo 
joining  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  north  of  the  northern  end  of  Ts\kwaje 
[7:16].  A  Mexican  informant  who  lives  at  Gavilan  [7:3]  said  that 
this  arroyo  has  no  Mexican  name,  but  that  he  would  call  it  Arroyo 
del  Pueblo  'pueblo  arroyo',  referring  to  [7:14]. 

[7:16]  San  Juan  Tsikwaje,  see  [13:1]. 

[7  lower  Ojo  Caliente  region]  San  Juan  Tsipxyge,  Tsikwajepxyge 
'  beyond  the  basalt '  '  beyond  the  basalt  height',  referring  to  [7:16] 
(^'basalt';  kwaje  'height';  pseyge  '  bey  ond ') .  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  region  northwest  of  [7:16].  See  [7:4],  [7:5],  [7:17], 
[7:19],  [7:20],  [7:22]. 

r,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  53,  1892. 
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[7:17]  San  Juan  Tsipseijgetekabodi  'cotton wood  grove  beyond  the 
basalt',  referring  to  [7:16]  (ts\  'basalt';  pseyge  'bej-ond';  te  'cot- 
tonwood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  lea  'denseness'  'dense'  'forest'; 
bodl  ' roundish  pile '  'grove'). 

This  small  group  of  cottonwood  trees  is  west  of  the  creek  and 
southwest  of  [7:14]. 

[7:18]  (1)  San  Juan  Tuts&mbehu'u  'peas  arroyo'  (tutsqmbe  'pea'< 
tu  'bean',  tsi'njf  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green',  absolute 
form  of  tsqywse  of  same  meaning,  be  denoting  roundish  shape; 
hu'u  ' large  groove '' arroyo ').    (<Span.).     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Arvejon  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Arvejon  'peas  arroyo'.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
[7:19]  San  Juan  Txipc§ygelqsxrPi  'at  the  alkali  beyond  the  basalt', 

referring  to  [7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  pfryrje  'beyond';  '$«^  'alkali' 
<'<£  'alkali',  sse  'pepperiness';  ,Pi  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  a  small  alkali  flat. 
[7:20]  San  Juan  Txipxijgepotsa  'marsh  beyond  the  basalt',  referring 
to  [7:16]  (hi  'basalt';  pxyge  'beyond';  potsa  ' marsh' < po  'water', 
tsa  'to  cut  through'). 
This  is  a  small  alkaline  marsh  west  of  the  creek  [7:9]. 
[7:21]  (1)  Eng.  Ranchitos  del  Coyote  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Ranchitos   del  Coyote  'little   farms  of  the  coyote.' 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  name  is  applied  by  Mexicans  vaguely  to  an  area  a  couple 
of  miles  in  length.  The  settlement  consists  at  present  of  a  couple 
of  deserted  Mexican  houses  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  number, 
near  where  the  trail  from  Estaca  [10:3]  descends  the  mesa  [7:16]. 
[7:22]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsipxijgebu'u  'corner  beyond  the  basalt',  refer- 
ring to  [7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  psgyge  'beyond';  bu'u  '  large  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Tsewtbu'u  k  eagle  gapcorner ',  referring  to  [7:24]  (TsewiH,  see 
[7:24];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  large  low  area  is  formed  partly  by  a  concave  curve  which 
the  mesa  [7:16]  makes  at  this  locality,  partly  by  the  receding  of 
the  small  hills  [7:5].    The  place  is  arid  and  uninhabited. 
[7:23]  Tsewthoaje,  Tsewikedi  ' eagle  gap  height'  (TsewiH,  see  [7:24]; 
kwaje,  kedl  'height'). 

This  round  knob  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  adjacent  mesa-top 
[7:16]  and  is  really  only  a  detached  portion  of  the  latter  separated 
from  it  by  an  eroded  gap  [7:21).  The  little  mountainous  knob  is 
very  striking  in  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  well  known  to 
many  Tewa  in  the  various  villages.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance  at  many  points  west  and  north  of  it,  but  is  not  visible 
from  any  of  the  Tewa  villages  now  inhabited.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  shrine  were  discovered  on  its  top. 
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[7:24]   Tsewi'i  'eagle  gap'  (tse  'eagle';  wPi  'gap'  'passageway'). 

The  gap  is  at  its  southeastern  extremity  perhaps  only  about 

25  feet  deep.     It  separates  the  well-known  knob  [7  :23]  from  the 

body  of  the  mesa  [7:16]. 
[7:25]  Jutapo,  see  [9:17]. 
[7:26]  Tsewlpo,  see  ]  10 : 3] . 
[7:27]   Qwake^i,  see  [13:3]. 

[8]    TAOS    SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  8)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  the  countiy  of  the 
Taos  and  Picuris  Indians,  which  constitutes  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Pueblo  territory.  The  attempt  has  been  to  locate  on 
this  sheet  only  those  places  which  are  known  to  the  Tewa.  Only  a  few 
Taos  and  Picuris  names  of  important  places  are  given  below  to  supple- 
ment the  Tewa,  Eng.,  and  Span,  names.  Most  Tewa  Indians  have 
visited  Taos  and  Picuris  and  are  familiar  with  many  if  not  nearly  all 
of  the  places  named  on  this  sheet.  The  Taos  and  Picuris  names  for 
places  in  this  area  are  however  ver}T  numerous,  and  would  require  a 
special  and  prolonged  study.  Pueblo  ruins  exist  in  this  area  in  great 
number,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  a 
village  of  their  ancestors.  For  information  about  the  relationship  of 
the  Taos  and  Picuris  to  the  Towa  and  other  tribes  see  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  573-78. 

[8:1]  Cangilon  Mountain,  see  [1:35]. 
[8:2]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 
[8:3]  El  Rito  Mountains,  see  [4:1]. 

[8:4]  (1)  Kipijjf   'prairie-dog   mountains'  (M    "prairie-dog';    pijjf 
'mountains')-      =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Kifupianend  'prairie-dog  dwelling-place  mountains' 
(M  'prairie-dog';  t'y,  'to  dwell'  cognate  with  Tewa  fa  'to  dwell'; 
plan-  'mountain';  end  noun  ending).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tusas  Mountains,  Tusas  Hills.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(l),Taos  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(4)  Span.  Cerritos  de  las  Tusas  'prairie-dog  mountains'. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Tacs  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  settlement  [8:6]. 
[8:5]  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek,  see  [6:4]. 

[8:6]  (1)  Kibuht  'prairie-dog   town'  (/.'/'prairie-dog';  bu'u  'town'). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tusas  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tusas  'prairie-dogs'.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  Mountains  [8:4]. 
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[8:7]  Petaca  settlement,  see  [6:1]. 

[8:8]   (1)   Eng.  Old  Servilleta.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Servilleta  Vieja  'Old  Napkin'.  =Eng.  (1). 
Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  Servil 
leta  was  a  Mexican  settlement  situated  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4] 
somewhat  below  Petaca  settlement  [6:1].  Since  the  building  of  the 
railroad  Servilleta  proper  has  been  situated  on  the  railroad;  see 
[8:0].  The  former  location  is  distinguished  by  calling  it  Old  Ser- 
villeta, Servilleta  Vieja.  Old  Servilleta  has  not  been  exactly 
located;  therefore  it  is  not  shown  on  sheet  [6]  but  is  mentioned 
under  [6:unlocated].  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  Old 
Servilleta  is  identical  with  [6:3],  q.  v. 
[8:9]  (1)  Eng.  Servilleta  town.     (<Span).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)    Span.  Servilleta  'napkin'.      =Eng.  (1).     See  [8:8]. 
The  route  commonly  taken  to  Taos  Pueblo  is  that  from  Ser- 
villeta Station.     It  is  from  Servilleta  Station  that  Taos  Pueblo  is 
most  frequently  reached. 
[8:10]  (1)  Eng.  No  Agua  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2) 

(2)  Span.     No  Agua  'no  water'.      =  Eng.  (1). 
[8:11]  (1)  Kuwakufohvtu,    JKuwafcu,impo7vu,u    'mountain-sheep   rock 
water  arroyo'  (Kuwalcu,  see  [8:12];  pokii'u  'arroyo  which  carries 
water'  <po  'water',  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arro}To').     This  is  the 
old  Tewa  name,  still  in  common  use.     =Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  Kuwaqluqualund  'mountain-sheep  rock  arroyo'  (kuwa 
'mountain-sheep';  qM  'stone';  qudlu-  'arro}ro.';  nd  noun  end- 
ing).     =  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  'ear  arroyo',  referring  to  Ore- 
jas  Mountain  [8:37].  This  is  the  only  name  for  the  arroyo  cur- 
rent in  Span.  Neither  in  Tewa  nor  Taos,  nor  in  English,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  this  arroyo  ever  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the 
mountain  [8:37],  as  in  Span. 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Tres  Piedras,  Arroyo  Tres  Piedras 
' three  stone  arroyo',  referring  to  [8:12].  This  name  is  used  infre- 
quently if  at  all  in  Span. 

The  region  which  this  arroyo  drains  is  very  barren. 
[8:12]  (1)  Kuwalcu  'mountain-sheep  rocks'  (kuwa  'mountain-sheep'; 
leu  'stone').     =  Taos (2). 

(2)  Kuwaqlund  'mountain-sheep  rocks'  (kuwa  'mountain-sheep'; 
qm-  'stone';  nd  noun  postfix  denoting  2+  plural,  the  correspond- 
ing noun  postfix  denoting  the  singular  being  nd).      =  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  rocks.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 
(1)  Span.  Tres  Piedras  'three  rocks'.     =  Eng.  (3). 

These  two  or  three  large  rocks  are  just  west  of  Tres  Piedras  set- 
tlement [8:13].      Perhaps  the  Tewa  translation  of  the  Span,  name, 
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which  would  be  Pojiiku  'three  rocks'  [poje  'three';  lea  'stone'), 
is  in  use  in  addition  to  the  old  and  commonly  employed  Tewa 
name  given  above. 
[8:L3j  (1)   KwwakuhH   'at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks'   (Kmoalcu,  see 
[8:12];  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).      =  Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  Kuwaqlufd,  Kuwaqluba  '  down  at  the  mountain-sheep 
rocks'  'up  at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks'  (Kuwaqtofr-,  see  [8:12]; 
tfa  'down  at'  'over  at';  ba  'up  at').     =Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tree  Piedras  settlement,  Tres  Piedras  region. 
(<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tres  Piedras,  rejion  de  las  Tres  Piedras  'three  rocks', 
referring  to  [8:12]. 

Taos  is  sometimes  reached  from  Tres  Piedras  instead  of  from 
Servilleta  [8:9]. 
[8:14]  (1)  Eng.  Caliente  station.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Caliente  'hot'.      =Eng.  (1). 
[8:15]  (1)  Eng.  Montuoso  Mountain.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Montuoso  '  wooded  mountain '.     =  Eng.  (1). 
[8:16]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristobal  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro    San   Cristobal    'St.  Christopher   Mountain'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 
[8:17]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Taoses  Mountain.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Taoses  '  mountain  of  the  Taoses ',  referring 
to  [8:45],  [8:53],  and  [8:58].      =  Eng.  (2). 
[8:18]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Cerros  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Cerros  'the  mountains'.      =Eng.  (1). 
Just  north  of  these  mountainous  hills,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
map,  there  is  a  Mexican  settlement  called  Los  Cerros. 
[8:10]  (1)  Pipog_epo,  Pipog.e'impo  'red    water    creek'  (pi,  'redness' 
'red';   po  'water';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at',  locative  postfix;  po 
'water'  'creek').     The  name  refers  to  PiJcqn4iwe,  the  mineral 
deposit  [8:22].     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Tusiupaana  of  obscure  etymology  (t/aslu  unexplained; 
pa-  'water'  'creek'  'river';  ana  noun  postfix)..  This  is  the  old 
and  only  Taos  name  of  the  stream. 

(3)  Eng.  Red  River,  Colorado  River.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Colorado,  Rito  Colorado  'red  river'  'red  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa(l). 

No  two  maps  examined  agree  in  even  the  principal  data  concern- 
ing Red  River.  Cuesta  town [8:20],  Cabresto  Creek  [8:21],  and  Red 
River  town  [8:23]  are  differently  located  on  each  map.  The  data 
given  on  sheet  [8]  concerning  Red  River,  and  Cuesta  and  Cabresto 
Creeks  are  derived  from  information  furnished  by  Hon.  Melaquias 
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Martinez  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Red 
River  region.  Certain  proportions  and  directions  may  be  incor- 
rect as  shown,  but  Mr.  Martinez  states  that  the  main  features  are 
correct. 

[8:20]  (1)  Eng.  La  Cuesta  town.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Cuesta  'the  slope'.  =Eng.  (1).  Perhaps  the  name 
refers  to  the  red  slope  [8:22]. 

[8:21]  (1)  Eng.  Cabresto  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Canon  Cabresto  'rope  canyon'.      =  Eng.  (1). 

[8:22]  (1)  Pik'onditn,  Pipogeimpo'iwepiVondiwe  'where  the  red  is 
dug'  '  where  the  red  is  dug  by  red  water  creek'  (pi  ' redness'  '  red 
pigment'  'red';  liqyf  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative;  Pipog.e'impo,  see 
[8:19]).     Cf.  Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  P'diqwibd,  Tysiufd  P'dvjwlbd  '  up  at  the  red  slope '  '  up 
at  the  red  slope  over  at  [8:19]'  (p'ai-  'red',  referring  to  the  red 
pigment;  qwi  'slope';  bd  'up  at'  locative;  Tyxiut-,  see  [8:19]; 
tfd  'down  at'  'over  at'  locative). 

The  red  pigment  which  is  found  at  this  place  is  used  by  the 
Taos,  Picuris,  Tewa,  Queres,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Ute,  and  other 
tribes.  Indians  belonging  to  various  tribes  come  here  to  dig  if. 
The  pigment  is  called  in  Tewa  pi  'redness'  'red',  in  Taos 
p  'aijenemq  (derived  from  p'dl  '  red').  The  Indians  use  it  to  paint 
their  bodies,  also  moccasins  and  various  other  things.  The  deposit 
is  on  a  slope  between  [8:19]  and  [8:21],  about  7  miles  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  soil  of  the  whole  locality  has  a  reddish  color,  but 
there  is  only  one  spot  where  it  is  found  in  purity  and  has  a  dark- 
red  color.  A  cavelike  hole  has  been  formed  by  Indians  digging 
at  this  spot.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  and  the  red  color  of  the 
soil  of  the  slope  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  names  [8:19], 
[8:23],  and  [8:20]. 

[8:23]  Eng.  Red  River  town.     Cf.  [8:19]  and  [8:22]. 

[8:24]  (1)  T'awipiyf  'dwell  gap  mountains '  (T'awPi,  see  [8:15];  piyf 
'mountain''). 

(2)  Sandia  "Tewipien".1 

(3)  Jemez  JuHdfiyf  'Taos  Mountains'  (Jw'/d,  see  [8:15];  f\y>J 
'mountain'). 

(I)  Taos  Mountains.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (5). 
(5)  Span.    Sierra    de    Taos   'Taos    Mountains'.      =Eng.    (2). 
"Taos  range".2     "Sierra  de  Taos/''2     "Mountains  of    Taos".8 
This  is  the  general  name  for  the  mountains  east  of  Taos. 
[8:25]  Eng.  Wheeler's  Peak. 

This  is  northeast  of  Pueblo  Peak  [8:40]. 


'  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Sandia  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amor.  Ethn.,  MS.  No.  1663. 
11  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  34,  1892. 
» Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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[8:26]  (1)  Taos  "  'Lapiilasita".1 

(2)  Eng.  Elizabethtown. 

(3)  Span.  Morcna. 

"In  18GG  .   .   .  prospectors  from  Colorado  found  placer  gold 
...  at  Elizabethtown    in  Colfax  County,  and  in  that    district 
operations  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  have  continued  until  the 
present  day".2 
[8:27]  (1)  Eng.  Cebollas  Creek.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Cebollas,  Rito  de  las  Cebollas     'onion  Creek'. 
=  Eng.   (1). 
[8:28]  Rio  Grande.     See  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features: 3],  p.  100. 
[8:29]  (1)  Eng.   San  Cristobal  Creek.     (<  Span.).      =Span.   (2). 

(2)  Span.    Rito    de    San   Cristobal   'St.     Christopher  Creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).     Cf.  [8:30]. 
[8:30]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristobal  settlement.    (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
.(2)  Span.   San  Cristobal   'St.  Christopher'.     =Eng.  (1).     Cf. 
[8:29]. 
[8:31]  Eng.  John  Dunn's  Bridge.     Cf.  [8:36]. 

[8:32]  (1)  Taos  Tuhupaana,  of  obscure  etymology  (tuhic-  unexplained; 
pa  'water'  'creek';  and  noun  postfix).  Cf.  [8:33]  and  [8:34]. 
Budd  gives  Taos  "  Hi'i'aluli'la'ku  'Arroyo  Hondo'".3  The  au- 
thor's Taos  informant  could  not  understand  this  form  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:65]. 

(2)  Picuris  "  Atsi'inahiilopaltillna".4  This  name  presumably 
indicates  [8:32]. 

(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Los  Montes  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (6). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo 'deep  gully'.  =Eng.  (3).  "Arroyo 
Hondo".5 

(6)  Arroyo  de  los  Montes  'forest  gully1.  =Eng.  (4).  "Los 
Montes  Creek".6  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  of  Taos  says  that  the 
name  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  creek  at  the.  present 
day,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  the  locality  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
somewhere  south  of  [8:32]. 

[8:33]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  gully  can  von'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  canyon  extends  from  a  short  distance  east  of  Valdez  settle- 
ment [8:35]  to  the  sources  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek. 

iBudd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  possession  of  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  p.  18,  1910. 

3  Budd,  op.  cit. 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32,  et  passim,  1892. 

•  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69, 1873-1877. 
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[8:34]  (1)  Taos  KMldt'd,  of  obscure  etymology  (hmld  unexplained; 
t'd  'down  at'  'over  at').     "Kiialata".1 
"(2)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement.     (<Span.)„      =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Los  Montes  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  gully',  referring  to  [8:32]. 
=  Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Los  Montes  '  the  forests',  referring  probably  to  [8:32]. 
=  Eng.  (3).  "Los  Montes".2  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  says 
that  the  name  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  town  at  the 
present  day. 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement  is  about  3  miles  above  the  junction 
of  [8:32]  with  the  Rio  Grande.     The  settlement  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek. 
[8:35]  (1)  Eng.  Valdez  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.     (2). 
(2)  Span.  Valdez  (Span,  family  name).      =Eng.  (1). 
Valdez  town  is  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  can}ron 
[8:33].     Unlike  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement,  Valdez  lies  entirely  on 
the  north  side  of  the  creek. 
[8:36]  Eng.  John  Dunn's  sulphur  spring.     Cf.  [8:31]. 
[8:37]  (1)  Ih?(>J€f\i)f  'coyote  ears  mountain'  (de  'coyote';  'oje  'ear'; 
piyf  'mountain').      =  Taos  (2).     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Tuqwatdhidt' una  'coyote  ears  mountain'  (tuqiva-  'coy- 
ote'; tdlud-  'ear';  fu  'pile'  'mountain';  nq  noun  postfix), 
=  Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Orejas  mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Span  (4).  Cf .  Tewa 
(1),  Taos  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Orejas  'ears  mountain'.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Taos  (2). 

The  mountain  is  said  to  resemble  ears  in  some  way. 
[8:38]  A  bridge  constructed  in  1911  to  facilitate  the  driving  of  sheep. 
[8:39]  (1)  Eng.  Cebolla  spring.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Cebolla,  Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  'onion  spring' 
'onion  slope'.  =Eng.  (1). 
There  is  a  spring  of  sulphurous  water  at  this  place. 
[8:40]  (1)  2[dqvx)lopiyf,  Maqwalopiyf,  Mqqwalupirjf,  borrowed 
from  the  Taos  language  (Mdqwolo-,  etc.  <Taos  (2);  fijjf 
'  mountain') .  By  some  Tewa  this  name  is  perhaps  applied  vaguely 
to  the  whole  Taos  Range  [8:24]. 

(2)  Taos  Mdqwalunq,  of  obscure  etymology  (ma  unexplained; 
qwalu  'high',  cf.  qwalalamq  'it  is  high';  nq  noun  postfix). 
=  Tewa(l).  "One  of  them  [referring  to  ruins  of  the  Taos  people] 
to  which  I  was  told  the}>-  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or  Mo- 

1  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
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jual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains".1  Bandelier  lias  here 
recorded  the  Taos  name  of  Pueblo  Peak.  From  his  information 
the  name  appears  to  be  applied  also  to  a  pueblo  ruin  probably 
situated  somewhere  near  the  peak.     A  Taos  informant  says  that 

no  such  form  as  "Mojual-ua"  is  in  use  in  the  Taos  language. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblo  Peak.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Cerro  del  Pueblo  'mountain  of  the  pueblo',  referring  to 
Taos  pueblo.      =Eng.  (3). 

This  great  peak  rises  immediately  northeast  of  Taos  Pueblo.  It 
is  a  mountain  especially  sacred  to  the  Taos.  The  sacred  lake 
[8:50]  is  situated  close  to  this  mountain.  The  mountain  and  its 
Taos  name  in  corrupted  form  are  well  known  to  the  Tewa. 
[8:41]  (1)  Taos  Pakupaand,  of  obscure  etymology  {pa  ''water';  Aw  un- 
explained; pa 'water'  'creek';  and  noun  postfix).     Cf.  [8:42] 

(2)  Picuris  " IMlotidne  'diy  creek'."2      =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Seco  Creek,  Seco  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Picuris 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  'dry  arroyo'.  =  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Cf.  [8:42]. 

[8:42]  (1)  Taos  Pakut'd,  PakuM,  of  obscure  etymology  {palcu-  as  in 
[8:41]  <pa  'water',  leu  unexplained;  t'd  'down  at'  'over  at';  Id 
'up  at').     "PdZ'w^d."3 

(2)  Eng.  Seco  town,  Arroyo  Seco  town.    ( <  Span.).    =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco 'dry  arroyo'.  =  Eng.  (2),  named  after 
[8:41],  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands. 

[8:43]  (1)  T'awipo,  T'awfimpo  'dwell  pass  water'  {T'awPi,  see  [8:45]; 
'ivf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  'water'  'creek'). 
This  name  is  sometimes  used  vaguely  to  include  [8:52]  and  [8:57]. 

(2)  Taos  Udlaj)  dipaand  'red  willow  water',  referring  to  [8:45] 
('Idlapdi-,  see  [8:45];  pa-  'water'  'creek';  and  noun  postfix). 

(3)  Taos  Tudt'dpaand,  Tudbdpaand  '  water  down  at  the  pueblo ' 
'water  up  at  the  pueblo',  referring  to  Taos  Pueblo  (Tudt'd-, 
Tudhd-,see  [8:45];  pa  'water'  'creek';  and  noun  postfix).  =Eng. 
(7),  Span.  (9), 

(4)  Taos  Kipawai  'our  water'  {hi  .  .  .  wai  'our';  pa- 
'water'). 

(5)  Jemez  JiCldpd  'water  of  (,/«7d-,  see  [8:45],  (13);  pd 
'water'  'creek'). 

(6)  Cochiti  Tfetffoliotfena  'north  corner  river',  referring  to 
the  region  of  Taos  {Tfetffoico,  see  [8:45];  tfena  'river'). 

(7)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Taos  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Eng.  Taos  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (10).  This  name  also 
refers  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32,  1892. 

2  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Etlm. 
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(9)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo  'pueblo  creek',  refer- 
ring to  Taos  Pueblo  [8:45].      =Taos  (3),  Eng.  (7). 

(10)  Span.  Rio  de  Taos,  Rito  de  Taos  'Taos  Creek'.  =Eng. 
(8).  This  name  is  avoided  by  man}'  Mexicans,  .since  it  is  applied 
also  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52].  "Petites  rivieres  de 
Taos".1 

In  its  upper  course  the  creek  passes  through  a  beautiful  canyon. 
The  lake  [8:50],  about  which  the  Taos  hold  secret  dances,  flows  into 
this  creek.  The  creek  is  spanned  by  quaint  log  bridges  at  Taos 
Pueblo  [8:45].  "I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Miller  that  blocks  or 
'chunks '  of  obsidian,  as  large  as  a  fist  or  larger,  are  found  in  the 
Arroyo  de  Taos.  This  would  be  about  60  miles  north  of  Santa 
Fe"".2  The  "Arroyo  de  Taos"  here  referred  to  is  probably 
Pueblo  Creek. 
[8:44]   (1)   Eng.  Lucero  Creek.      (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Spun.  Rito  de  los  Luceros,  referring  to  the  settlement  [8 :47]. 
=  Eng.  (1).  See  [8:44]. 
[8:45]  (1)  T'aivi'oywi  'dwell  pass  pueblo'  (t'a  'to  dwell' 'to  live  at  a 
place';  wPl  'gap'  'pass';  'oijtri  "pueblo').  To  what  pass  or  gap 
this  name  refers  or  why  the  name  was  originally  applied  is  not 
known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  Tewa  name  for  Picuris 
Pueblo  [8:88]  also  contains  postpounded  wi'i,  although  the  Tewa 
do  not  understand  to  what  pass  it  refers.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Tewa  T'awi-  is  a  corruption  of  Taos  Tua-;  see  Taos  (4) 
"Ta-ui"3,  "Towih".4  Hodge5  suggests  that  the  Span,  name 
Taos  is  derived  from  the  Tewa  form,  but  Span.  Taos  resembles 
Taos  Tua-  as  closely  as  it  resembles  Tewa  T'tiwiH.  Span.  Taos  is 
derived  from  Taos  Tua-;  see  Taos  (4)  and  Span.  (22),  below. 
By  the  San  Juan  a  single  Taos  person  is  called  T awt  iH  or  T'aiiHH, 
while  two  or  more  are  called  Tairyjf  ('/"',  'yjf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  At  San  Ildefonso  a  single  Taos  person 
is  called  T'avv.'t'1  while  two  or  more  are  called  T'awi'irj./.  The 
San  Juan  form  T'awij)j>  'Taos  people'  sounds  like  'dwell  mice' 
(fa  'to  dwell';  wyjf  'mouse'),  and  the  informant  took  pleasure 
in  pronouncing  the  name  so  that  the  second  syllable  sounded  just 
like  the  word  meaning  'mouse'  or  'rat'  (he  rather  looks  down  on 
the  Taos  people). 

(2)  San  Juan  Pinso'oywi  'great  mountain  pueblo',  referring  to 
[8:24]  or  [8:40]  (Pivy  'mountain';  so  'great';  ^qywi  'pueblo'). 
Tewa  (1)  is,  however,  the  name  for  Taos  commonly  used  at  San 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24,  1908. 

•  Bandelier:  A  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruinsin  the  Valleyof  the  Kin  Pecos,  in  r 
Am.tr.,  Amer.  ser.  I,  2dcd.,  p.  129,  note,  lvs::. 
1  Bandelier,  in  "Renin  d' Ethnographic,  p.  203,  1886. 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Imls.,  pt.  2,  pp.688,  691,  L910), 
»  Ibid.,  p.  688. 
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Juan.  'Taos  person'  is  rendered  by  PinmwiH,  Taos  people  by 
P\nnow\rj f  CiH,  ^V0f,  wlH,  wijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  The  form  P\nsow!ijf  sounds  like  'great  mountain 
mice'  while  T'awiijf  (see  above,  Tewa(l)),  sounds  like  'dwell 
mice'  or  even  'day  mice'  (fa  'day'). 

(3)  Taos  'Tdlap'dU'a,  ' '  Idlap 'ah hd  '  down  at  or  at  the  red  wil- 
lows' 'up  at  the  red  willows'  (Hdla  'willow'<'m-  'willow'  cog- 
nate with  Tewa  JQUf  'willow',  la  'wood'  probably  cognate  with 
Tewa  sqrjf  'firewood';  p' ai  'red';  t'a  'down  at'  'over  at';  Id 
'up  at').  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  ordinary  willows,  which 
are  reddish,  rather  than  to  a  peculiar  species  of  willow.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Taos  informant  this  is  the  real  name  of  Taos  Pueblo. 
"Red  Willowlndians".1  ",-Ta-i-na-ma,  or  willow  people '^—per- 
haps for  ' 'laidindmd  'willow  people'  ('&?-  'willow';  iatnamq 
'people'),  a  form  about  which  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  question  a  Taos  Indian.  "Ya'hlahaimub'ahutulba  'red  willow 
place'."3  No  opportunity  has  offered  to  ask  a  Taos  Indian  about 
this  form  either.  The  first  three  syllables  are  evidently 
'lalap'ai-;  the  syllable  b'd  is  probably  pa  'water';  the  last  sylla- 
ble ba  is  probably  ba  ' up  at'. 

(4)  Taos  Tudfa,  TUdbd  '  down  at  or  at  the  village '  '  up  at  the 
village'  (tua-  'house'  'houses'  'village'  'pueblo',  cognate  with 
Tewa  te  'dwelling-place';  t'a  'down  at'  'at';  ba  'up  at').  It  is 
probably  from  the  form  Tua,  that  Span.  Taos  is  derived.  See 
Tewa  (1),  above,  and  Span.  (22),  below.  "Taos,  or  Te-uat-ha'\4 
"Taos,  Te-uat-ha".5  "Tegat-ha".6  Bandelier  has  here  "ega" 
for  ud.  "Tua-ta'\3  "Tai-ga-tah'\7  This  spelling  has  "ai-ga" 
for  ud.  The  orthography  is  perhaps  French  and  ai  stands  per- 
haps for  the  sound  of  e,  which  u  resembles;  the  g  is  for  w,  as  in 
Bandelier's  form,  above. 

(5)  Taos  Kitudwai  'our  pueblo'  (H  .  .  .  wai  'otir';  tild  as  in 
Taos  (4),  above). 

(6)  Taos  faindmq  'the  people',  referring  especially  to  the  Taos 
people.  This  form  is  also  postpounded  to  the  Taos  names  for 
Taos  Pueblo  given  above  in  order  to  render  'Taos  people'. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ' tdlap 'dUdindmq,,  ,IdlapdifaidindmQ,, 
^Idlap'dibdidindmq.     "Taiinamu".3 

i  Amy  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1871,  p.  382,  1872. 

2  Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taos,  p.  34,  1898. 

8  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691, 1910). 

«  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  123,  1890. 

'Ibid.,  p.  260,  note. 

6  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  233,  1893. 

i  Jouveneeau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 
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(7)  "  'Indian  name'  Takhe".1  "Taos  (in  der  eigenen  Sprache 
Takhe  genannt)*  '"Taxe".3  It  may  be  that  the  forms  used  by 
Gatschet  and  Fevs  are  based  on  Loew's  form.  Loew's  orthog- 
raphy and  informucion  are  often  incorrect.     For  Taos  tua-? 

(8)  Taos  "Wee-ka-nahs".4  According  to  the  authority5 
from  which  many  of  the  synonyms  of  Taos  herein  cited  are  taken, 
this  name  is  given  by  Joseph  as  the  Taos  Indians'  own  tribal  name 
for  themselves.     Misprint  and  error?     See  [8:88],  (2),  (4). 

(9)  Picuris  "Tuopa".6  This  spelling  is  probably  for  a  form 
identical  with  Tudbd;  see  Taos  (4),  above.  "Tuopa  'the  northern 
one'."7  This  spelling  is  probably  also  for  a  form  identical  with 
Tudl>a;  see  Taos  (4),  above. 

(10)  Picuris  "Kwapihalki  'Taos  Pueblo.'  It  means  'chief 
houses  or  village'.  Muwi  is  the  present  word  for  chief. 
Kwapihal  was  an  old  word  for  chief".7 

(11)  Sandia  "Towirnin".8 

(12)  Isleta  "Tuwirat".6 

(13)  Jemez  Juniata  of  obscure  etymology  (Ju'ld  'Taos  Indian'; 
ta  locative).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  locative  post-fixes 
other  than  ta  may  also  be  used,  but  no  record  of  such  forms 
appears  in  the  writer's  Jemez  notes.  Ju'ld  means  'Taos  Indian,' 
'Taos  person'.  For  'Taos  Indians'  'Taos  people'  either  the 
plural  Ju'ld  f  or  the  compound  Ju'ldfsd'df  (fsd'df  'people')  is 
used.  "Yulata".6  This  form  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
name  of  the  pueblo. 

(14)  Pecos  "Yulata".6  As  Hodge  suggests,  Span.  (25),  below, 
may  come  from  this  form.  There  is  a  Jemez  locative  ending  id. 
Perhaps  the  forms  Span.  (25)  come  from  a  hypothetical  Pecos 
JnCldbo. 

(15)  Cochiti  Tfetffokotsx  ' north  corner  place '  (tfetf  'north'; 
foko  'corner';  tsm  locative).  Tfetffoko  'north  corner'  refers 
to  the  whole  northern  corner  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  country, 
to  the  whole  Taos  region.  The  Span,  name  Taos  (see  Span.  (22)) 
is  probably  also  used  in  the  Cochiti  language. 

(16)  Sia  "Tausame  'Taos  people'".8  This  is  probaldy  from 
Span.  Taos  +  mm  'people'. 

(17)  Laguna  "Ta-uth".9 

i  Loew  in  Wheeler  Survey  Report,  vn,  p.  345,  1879. 

»  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen,  p.  41,  1876. 

3  Powell  in  Amer.  Nat  tin  dint,  XIV,  p.  605,  Aug.,  1880. 

*  Joseph  in  First  Report  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  101,  1881. 

s  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  091,  1910. 

6  Hodge,  ibid. 

'  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

Bgpinden,  Sia  notes,  Ms..  1910, 

'Gatschet,  Laguna  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1879. 
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(18)  Zuni  "Topoliana-kuin  'place  of  cottonwood  trees'".1 

(19)  Jicarilla Apache  "Koho'hlte".2     "Klgdtsaye  'Taos'".' 

(20)  Jicarilla  Apache  "daGosiye  '  at  Taos'  ".4  The  lye  is  a  loca- 
tive ending;  the  d  is  equivalent  to  the  t  used  in  this  memoir.  The 
name  seems  to  he  merely  the  Jicarilla  Apache  pronunciation  of 
Span.  (23). 

(21)  Navaho  "To  Wolh  'water  gurgles'".5  "TaWolh  'water 
gurgles'"."  "Tqowhfil,  'the  Taos'".7  "Tqdwhul  'running  or 
swift  water  (?),  Taos'".8 

(22)  Eng.  Taos.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (22). 

(23)  Span.  Taos,  probably  from  Tiid-,  the  Taos  name  of  the  vil- 
lage; see  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (1),  and  Taos  (5),  above.  The  -s  is  gently 
sounded  in  New  Mexican  Span.  Such  forms  as  Pecos  and  Tanos 
are  often  used  by  Mexicans  as  singulars,  although  these  words,  and 
probably  also  Taos,  are  properly  plural  forms.  " Taos".9  " Sant 
Miguel".10  "Tahos"."  "San  Geronimo  de  los  Taos".12  "Ta- 
osy".13  "Taosij".14  "Thaos".15  "Taoros".16  "S-Hieronymo".17 
"Taosis".18  "San  Geronimo  de  los  Tahos".19  "St#  Hieronimo".20 
"S.  Geronimo  de  los  Thaos".21  "Tuas".22  "San  Geronymo  de 
los  Thaos".23  "S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos".24  "S*  Jeronimo".25 
"S*  Jerome".26  "San  Geronimo  Thaos".27  "Tous".28  "S.  Je- 
ronimodeToas".29  "Yaos".30  "Tons".31  "Taosas".32  "Tao".33 
"Taoses".34  "Touse".35  "Toas".38  "Taosites".37  "Tacos".38 
"San  Geronimo  de  Taos".39  "Jaos".40  "Taosans".41  Gatschet42 
quotes  "Taos"  as  the  name  of  a  Nicaraguan  tribe. 


iCushing,  1884,  quoted  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 
2,  p.  691,  1910. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895, 
ibid. 

3Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  14,  1912. 

« Ibid.,  p.  121. 

6  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  1910  (misquot- 
ing Curtis). 

7  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of 
the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128,  1910. 

» Ibid.,  p.  136. 

sOriate(1598)  in  Doc.  Intel.,  XVI,  pp.  109, 306,1871. 

loOfiate  (1598),  ibid.,  p.  257. 

»  Zarate-SalmerAn  (ra.  1629)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Native  Races,  I,  p.  600,  1882. 

UBenavides,  Memorial,  p.  37,  1630. 

13  Linschoten,  Deser.  de  l'Amerique,  map  1, 1638. 

"Sanson,  l'Amerique,  map,  p.  27,  1657. 

WFreytas,  PefialosaRel.  (1662),  pp. 42, 74, 1882. 

'« Blaen,  Atlas,  xn,  p.  71, 1667. 

"Ibid.,  p.  61. 

is  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

"Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  318, 
1871. 

so  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 


1  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736. 
1  Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  515, 1742. 
Theatro  Americano,  n,  p.  410, 


2*Vaugondy,  map  Amerique,  1778. 

^Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784. 

2«Kitchin,  mapN.  A.,  17s7. 

"  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  p.  115, 1789. 

ss  Arrowsmith,  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 

»  Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 

30  Pike,  Expedition,  map,  1810. 

31  Ibid.,  opp.  to  pt.  in,  pp.  7,9. 

3«  Gregg,  Commerce  Prairies,  i,  p.  124.  1844. 

33Disturnell,  map  Mi'jico,  1816. 

M  Ruxton.  Adventures,  p.  199,  1848. 

3-  Garrard,  Wahtoya,  p.  131,  1850. 

36 Gallatin  in  Now.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  series,  xxvii, 
p.  304,  1851. 

37  Davis.  El  Gringo,  p.  311, 1857. 

^  Buschmann,  New  Mexico,  p.  230,  1858. 

»  Ward  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 
186S. 

"Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arizona,  map,  1878. 

«  Poore  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians, 
p.  101,  1893. 

12Z\volf  Sprachen,  p.  45,  1876. 
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(24)  Span.  "Braba".1  "Brada".2  As  Hodge  suggests,3  Cas- 
taneda's  "Braba"  may  be  a  miscopying  of  "Tuata",  but  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  it  is  probably  a  miscopying  of  Tuaba  or  some 
such  spelling  of  the  Taos  name  Tuahd  (see  Taos  (4),  above). 

(25)  Span.  "  Valladolid".4  Taos  was  probably  called  thus  by 
the  Spaniards  on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to,  or  in  mem- 
ory of,  the  Spanish  city  of  this  name. 

(26)  Span.  "Yuraba".5  "Uraba".8  As  Hodge  suggests,3  these 
forms  are  perhaps  in  place  of  the  Pecos  form  equivalent  to 
Jit' lata,  or  rather  of  Ju'l&bo,  which  is  thought  to  be  another 
Jemez  form. 

(27)  Span.  "Tayberon",7  as  a  name  for  the  province  of  '"Teos" 
Taos. 

(28)  Span.  "Tejas".8  It  is  not  certain  that  Garces  refers  to 
the  Taos  when  he  uses  this  word. 

(29)  Span.  "Tejos".9    This  is  identified  with  Taos.10 
Bandelier  describes  Taos  as  follows:  "Taos  has  two  tall  houses 

facing  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  little  stream,  and  com- 
municating across  it  b}T  means  of  wooden  footbridges.'"11     Cf.  the 
names  [8:24],  [8:43],  [8:51],  [8:52],  [8:53],  [8:54],  [8:57],  [8:58]. 
[8:46]  Pueblo  ruin  about  a  hundred  yards  northeast  of  Taos. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden  has  described  this  ruin  as  follows  :  "There 
is  an  old  pueblo  site  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Taos  pueblo, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  up  the  creek  from  Taos.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  part  of  Taos  which  burned  down  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Remains  of  pottery  of  several  kinds,  metates, 
mortars,  etc.,  may  be  picked  up  at  the  ruin".  The  following  de- 
scription evidently  refers  to  the  same  ruin:  "Au  nord  du  village 
de  Taos,  a  quelques  metres  de  la  malson  du  nord  du  village  actuel, 
on  voit  les  mines  du  pueblo  occupe  en  dernier  lieu  par  les  Indiens 
Taos,  avant  Tetablissement  des  deux  grandes  constructions  en  ter- 
rasses  qu'ils  habitent  aujourd'hui.  Ces  mines  ne  sont  plus  que 
des  amas  d'adobe  desagrege  en  miettes.  On  ne  sait  pas  quand  le 
village  de  Taos  a  ete  rebati  sur  le  plan  actuel,  mais  il  est  probable 
que  ce  fut  dans  la  periode  historique.  Cette  question  sera  sure- 
ment  elucidee  par  les  investigations  ulterieures".1- 

'Castafieda,  1596,  in  Fourteenth  Fep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  pp.  511,  525,  1896. 

^Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883  (misquoting  Castaneda). 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  088,  1910. 

< Castafieda,  op.  cit.,  p.  511. 

5Rclaci6n  del  Sueeso  (en.  1542),  ibid.,  p.  575. 

e.Jaramillo  (at.  1642),  Ibid.,  p.  587. 

'Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  257,  1871,  given  in  Handl k  tads.,  pt,  2,  p.  691,  1910. 

s  Garces  (1775-76)  diary,  p.  491,  1900. 

•Squier  in  Amer.  Beview,  p.  522,  Nov.,  1848. 
'»  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  footnote,  1910. 
i>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260,  1890. 
"Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  29,  1908. 
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[8:47]  (1)  Taos  "Puawenuma'ya'lutii  'Placita  de  los  Luceros'".1 

(2)  Taos  " Ya'liihanemta  'Placita  de  los  Luceros',  second 
name".1 

(3)  Luceros  settlement.     (<  Span.).     =  Span. (4). 

(4)  Span.  Luceros,  Plazita  do  los  Luceros,  from  the  family 
name  Lucero.      =Eng.  (3). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  southwest  of 
Taos  Pueblo,  and  just  south  of  Prado  settlement  [8:48]. 

[8:48]  (1)  Eng.  Prado  settlement.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Prado  'meadow'.     =  Eng.  (1). 
This  Mexican  settlement  is  just  north  of  Luceros  [8:47]. 

[8:49]  North  branch  of  Pueblo  Creek  or  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]. 

[8:50]  The  sacred  lake  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

This  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez,  of 
Taos.  Once  when  passing  near  this  lake  Mr.  Martinez  came 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  Indians,  who  leveled  their  rifles  at  him. 
He  hastened  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  not  daring  to 
look  back.  Mr.  Martinez  did  not  see  Indians  dancing.  Two 
Mexican  informants  say  that  they  have  friends  who  have  seen 
Indian  men  and  women  dancing  naked  about  this  lake.  An 
American  friend  informed  the  writer  that  an  old  man  (an  Ameri- 
can) recently  came  upon  the  Indians  when  they  were  dancing  at 
this  lake,  and  that  they  had  on  their  ordinary  dancing  costumes. 
Mr.  Martinez  says  that  he  knows  the  location  of  the  lake  very 
well,  and  that  it  drains  into  Pueblo  Creek  [8:43]. 

[8:51]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Peak.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  Taos  'mountain  of  Taos'.  =Eng.  (1). 
"The  Truchas  [22:13]  are  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak. 
The  latter  is  13,145  feet,  the  former  13,150,2 — both  according  to 
Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the  Jicarita  [22:9]  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  determined;  but  the  impression  of  those  who 
have  ascended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height."3 
It  would  appear  that  either  Taos  Peak,  Truchas  Peak,  or  Jicarita 
Peak  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Santa  Fe-Taos  Range. 

[8:52]  (1)  Taos  "Paxwenuapu'hwik'qu11  'Fernandez  Creek'".1  "Pa- 
xwemia-"  is  evidently  the  same  as  "  Paxwinowia-"  in  Picuris  (2) 
and  Paqwianuw-  in  [8:54], 

(2)  Picuris  "Paxwinowiapaxhune(pahua  'canyon';  paxwinowia 
'spring'),  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek'".4  "Paxwinowia-"  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  "Paxwenua-"  in  Taos  (1)  and  " Paqwianuwa-" 
in  [8:54]. 

i  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  The   United   States   Geological  Survey   has  determined   the   height  of   Truchas  Peak   to   be 
13,275  feet. 
8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  34,  note,  1892. 
4  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(3)  Eng\  Fernandez  Creek,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek,  Taos 
Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Fernandez,  Iiito  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Rito  de 
Taos,  etc.     See  [8:54]. 

[8:53]  (1)  Eng.  Fernandez  Canyon,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Canyon,  Taos 
Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Fernandez,  Canon  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Canon 
de  Taos,  etc.     See  [8:54]. 

Perhaps  Picuris  (2)  of  [8:52]  is  the  Picuris  name  for  the  canyon 
instead  of  for  the  creek. 
[8:54]  (1)  Taos  "Paqwmnuwaaga,"  'down  at  night  pooF,  referring  to 
the  pool  of  a  spring  situated  somewhere  near  Taos  settlement 
(pa/j/cal-  'lake'  'pool';  nuwa  'night';  agq  'down  at'). 

The  pool  to  which  the  name  refers  is  said  to  have  green  grass 
about  it  all  winter.  This  name  is  evidently  applied  also  to  Fernan- 
dez Creek  [8:52]  and  Fernandez  Canyon  [8:53].  See  "Paxwentia-" 
and  "Paxwinowia-"  under  [8:52]. 

(2)  Eng.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3).  The  name  Taos  is  the  official  and  commonly  used 
form. 

(3)  Span.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  Information 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  name  is  lacking. 

This  is  the  town  of  Taos,  county  seat  of  Taos  County. 
"The  modern  town  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  which  lies  about  3 
miles  west  of  the  pueblo ".  l  According  to  the  maps  "west"  in 
the  quotation  above  should  be  corrected  to  "southwest.'"  "The 
Rauchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  lie  4  miles  from  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the 
modern  town".  2 
[8:55]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Pass.     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Paso  de  Taos.      =Eng.  (1). 
[8:56]  (1)  T'anupo,  T'a?iug.e'i?npo  'dwell  below  water'  'dwell  below 
place  water',  referring  to  the  Tano  and  especially  to  Galisteo 
[29:40]  (rami,  Tanug.e,  see  [29:40];  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 

(2)  fj'wjqe'impo  'river  of  [29:33]'  (ffyyffe,  see  [29:33];   \yf 
locative    and    adjective-forming    postfix;    po     'water'     'creek' 
'river'). 
[8:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  of  Taos  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  'great  river  of  Taos'  'big  creek 
of  Taos'.      =Eng.  (1). 

One  would  expect  that  this  creek  would  also  be  called  after 
[8:58]. 
[8:58]  (1)  gantfii.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Taos  "T'a'laniuna.  'los  Ranchos  de  Taos'".8     =  Picuris  (3). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  88,  note. 

»Bud<l,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(3)  Picuris  "Talamond,  'name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos 
de  Taos"7.1     Evidently  the  same  as  Taos  (2),  above. 

(4)  Eng.  Ranchos  de  Taos,  Ranohos  of  Taos,  Ranches  de  Taos, 
Ranehes  of  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranches,  Erancisco  Ranchos,  Francisco 
Ranches.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Ranchos  de  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  Francisco,  Francisco 
Ranchos.     "Ranchos  de  Taos".2 

"The  Ranchos  de  Taos  lie  4  miles  from  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the 
modern  town".3  "There  are  said  to  be  considerable  ruins  near 
the  Ranchos  de  Taos,  and  also  extensive  vestiges  of  garden 
plots".4  See  [8:59]. 
[8:59]  Picuris  "Talamona  'name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos  de 
Taos'".1  Budd  records  what  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the 
Taos  name  for  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]. 

Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  informs  the  writer  that  the  pueblo 
ruin  is  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Mexican  town  [8:58].  Dr. 
Spinden  states  as  follows:  "There  are  remains  of  an  old  pueblo 
near  Ranchos  de  Taos.  This  pueblo  ruin  is  apparently  quite 
modern — walls  are  still  standing.  I  was  informed  at  Picuris 
that  this  pueblo  ruin  had  its  former  population  depleted  by  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  remnant  went  to  Taos  and  some  to  Picuris. 
The  people  have  mixed  with  those  of  other  pueblos,  but  there  are 
none  at  present  at  Picuris." 
[8:60]  (1)  Eng.  Miranda  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Miranda,  Arroyo  de  Miranda  'Miranda 
arroyo'.  Miranda  is  an  important  family  name  in  New  Mexican 
history. 

This  is  a  small  arroyo  on  which  the  sulphur  spring  [8:61]  is 
situated. 
[8:61]  (1)  Eng.  Sulphur  Spring.     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  Azuf re,  'sulphur  spring'.      =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  sulphur  spring  on  the  arroyo  [8:60]. 
[8:62]  (1)  Eng.  Frijoles  Creek.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.    Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  Frijoles   'bean  creek'. 
=Eng.(l). 
[8:63]  (1)  Kupzndiwo  'at  the  black  stone'  (hi  'stone';  j>\yf  'black'; 
Hwe  locative). 

The  informants  were  one  San  Juan  and  one  San  Ildefonso 
Indian.  Each  of  these  said  that  there  must  be  a  black  stone 
somewhere  near  the  settlement,  but  did  not  know  where  the  stone 
is  situated. 

(2)  Eng.  Cordova.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cordova,  name  of  a  city  in  Spain.      =Eng.  (2). 

i  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  3  IWd.,  p.  33,  note. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  33,34,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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[8:l)-4]  (1)  Patdimpohifu,  PouJimpotsii  '  fishweir  water-canyon '  (po^e 
'fishweir';  ''vOf  locative  and  adjective-forming-  postfix;  pohu'u 
'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water',  hun  'large 
groove'  'arroyo';  potsii  'canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water1, 
tsiH  'canyon').  This  name  was  given  because  the  Tewa  used  to 
construct  fishweirs  in  this  canyon.  Cf.  l\ue\i aqwaWure  [8:67] 
and  PodJiwe  [8:73]. 

The  Cochiti  used  to  make  fishweirs  in  the  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  Keres  country;  see  [28: White  Rock  Canyon]. 

(2)  Posog.e'impohu'u,  Posog_e\mpotsi  i  'water  canyon  of  the 
great  river',  referring  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Posoge,  see  [Large 
Features:  3];  'i#./  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pohu'u  'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water', 
hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo';  potsPi  'canyon  with  water  in  it' 
<  po  'water',  fsiH  'canyon').  This  name  could  be  applied  to  any 
canyon  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  passes. 

(3)  pem6?/^'im^A«'w,P<smJi^Awiw^oAw't«,P«mJ?^'i?7?^ote?'t, 
DembuJ'Uw'ynpotsm  'Embudo  water  canyon'  (Demhu-iu  <Span. 
Embudo,  see  Span.  (6),  below;  'i'*,  wiH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  pohu\i  'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hv?u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo';  pofsz'l  'canyon  with  water 
in  it'  <po  'water',  tstfi  'canyon').      =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(i)  Picuris  "Pasxlapakwlix  'the  whole  Rio  Grande  or  Embudo 
Canyon '  (pasxlapaa  '  canyon ') ". l 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon.     (<Spari.).     =Tewa  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Canon  Embudo,  Canon  del  Embudo,  Embudo  'funnel 
canyon'  'funnel'.      =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

This  gorge  extends  from  the  mouth  of  [8:43]  to  the  mouth  of 
[8:79],  or  according  to  other  informants,  to  the  mouth  of  [9:3]. 
"The  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  San  Luis  valley  [Un- 
mapped] to  the  [lower]  end  of  the  gorge  of  the  Embudo,  appear 
.  .  .  not  to  have  been  settled  in  ancient  times".2 
[8:05]  (1)  Kobufstl  'barranca  corner  canyon'  (Z'o  'barranca';  bu'u 
'large  low  roundish  place';  isi?i  'canyon').  The  situation  of  the 
large  low  roundish  place  from  which  the  arro}To  takes  its  name 
was  not  made  clear  to  the  writer. 

(2) Taos  Pafsijuhualuna  'water locust  creek'  (pa-  'water';  feiju- 
'  cicada',  equivalent  to  Tewa /y.,  Span,  chicharra;  Jiudlu-  'arroyo', 
the  first  syllable  of  which  seems  to  be  cognate  with  Tewa  hvtu 
'arroyo';  nd  noun  postfix).  Budd's  vocabulary  has  a  form 
" Hd'aluli'ld'Jcu  'arroyo  Hondo'".3  This  form  the  Taos  in- 
formant was  unable  to  understand.  It  may  refer  to  Arroyo 
Hondo  [8:32]. 

'  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  Ms.,  1910. 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  13, 1892. 

I'.ii.l.l,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Uur.  Amor.  Kthn. 
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(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo.  Arroyo  Hondo  Arroyo,  Hondo  Arroyo. 
(<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  arroyo  or  gulch'.      =Eng.  (3). 
This  is  the  first  deep  gulch  entering  the  Rio  Grande  from  the 

east  above  Cieneguilla  [8:07].  According  to  Mr.  Melaquiaa 
Martinez,  of  Taos,  a  Mr.  London  Craig  owns  a  fine  piece  of  land 
at  the  head  of  this  arroyo,  which  he  irrigates  by  means  of 
springs  situated  where  the  arroyo  begins  [8:t;0j.  Arroyo  Hondo 
played  an  important  part  during  the  Taos  rebellion  of  1847. 
CI'.'  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:32]. 

[8:66]  Kqbutsipopi  'spring  of  barranca  corner  canyon'  (Iiobufsi'i,  see 
[8:65];  popi  'spring'  <po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  is  the  spring  (or  springs)  on  Mr.  Craig's  place,  referred  to 
under  [8:65]. 

[8:67]  (1)  San  Juan  Pode^a'aqwabeiwe  'fishweir  slope  descending 
place'  (pale  'fishweir';  'a'a  'steep  slope';  qwabe  'to  descend'; 
' hce  'locative').  The  name  would  indicate  that  a  fishweir  or 
fishweirs  were  formerl}7  built  at  this  place.  Cf.  the  names  of 
Embudo  Canyon,  Po<ie'impo/tu'u  [8:64],  and  Embudo  Station, 
Podeiwe  [8:73]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cieneguilla  'little  marsh'.      =Eng.  (2). 

This  Mexican  settlement  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  arroyo 
[8:68].  There  is  some  marsh}-  ground  there;  hence  the  Span, 
name.  The  name  Cieneguilla  appears  never  to  be  translated  into 
Tewa.  The  San  Ildefonsos  seem  to  know  the  place  only  by  its 
Span.  name.  Cf.  [8:68]  and  [8:69]. 
[8:68]  (1)  San  Juan  PaiddaqwaM \ '/rjnni,  Podictaqwabeiwiirjfhu' 'u 
'fishweir  slope  descending  place  arroyo'  (Po^e'a'aqwcibe'iwe,  see 
[8:67];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hii'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.    Arroyo    de    la     Cieneguilla    'arroyo    of    [8:67]'. 
=  Eng.  (2). 

[8:61*]  San  Juan.  Poue'cfaqwaiekwaje  'fishweir  slope  descending 
place  height'  (Po-ie'd'aqwdbe-,  see  [8:67];  Jcicaje  'height').  This 
name  refers  to  the  mesa  each  side  of  Cieneguilla  Creek;  for 
some  reason  the  name  seems  to  be  considerably  used.     Cf .  [8:67]. 

[8:70]  (1)  Eng.  Barranca  station.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Barranca  'cleft'  'barranca'.      =Eng.  (1). 

[8:71]  A  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande.  This  bridge,  about  4  miles 
below  Cieneguilla  [8:67],  is  sometimes  called  Barranca  bridge 
because  it  is  near  Barranca  [8:70]. 
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[8:72]  (1)  Eng.  Comanche  station.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Comanche,  'Comanche'.      =  Eng.  (1). 

[8:7:;]  (1)  San  Juan  Po-teHwe  'at  the  tishweir'  {po<ie  'fishweir';  'iwe 
locative).  The  name  implies  that  there  was  formerly-  a  fishweir 
or  that  there  were  fishweirs  built  in  the  river  at  this  place.  Cf. 
[8:64]  and  [8:07 J. 

(2)  Eng.  Embudo  station.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Embudo  'funnel'.  =  Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  perhaps 
a  recent  one  and  is  taken  from  the  canyon  [8:64]. 

Cf.  Dixon,  Old  Embudo,  Embudo  [8:78]. 

[8:74]  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan,  see  [13:1]. 

[8:75]  (1)  San  Juan  PosajeHwe  'where  the  water  bubbles  or  boils' 
(fo  'water';  safe  'to  boil'  'to  bubble';  Hwe  locative).  This  name 
refers  to  the  water  bubbling  over  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
Embudo  Canyon  [8:64]. 

(2)  I'oJr'h/ipo/iup'owiii  'projecting  points  at  the  mouth  of 
[8:64]'  {Po*e  'impohu'u,  see  [8:64];  j/mvUi  '  projecting  point  at 
mouth'  <j/o  'hole'  '  mouth  of  canyon, '  will '  projecting  corner  or 
point'). 

(3)  Posogi'tjiipohup'owUi  'projecting  point  at  mouth  of 
[8:64]'  (Posoge  'impohu'u,  see  [8:64];  p'owUi  'projecting  point 
at  mouth'  <fio  'hole'  'mouth  of  canyon',  wUl  'projecting  corner 
or  point'). 

(4)  tyembuJuynpohvpowUi  'projecting  points  at  the  mouth 
of  [8:64]'  (Ijciitburu'impohuti,  see  [8:64];  p'owiui  'projecting 
point  at  mouth'  <p"o  'hole'  'mouth  of  canyon',  wUi  'projecting 
point  or  corner'). 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon  mouth.      (<Span.).      =Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Boca  del  Canon  del  Embudo  '  mouth  of  funnel  can- 
yon'.     =  Eng._(5). 

[8:7t!j  San  Juan  Kvbewekwaje  'roundish  rock  height'  {leu  'stone' 
'rock';  bewe  'smallness  and  roundishness '  'small  and  roundish'; 
Jxiriije  'height').  The  mesa  probably  gets  this  name  from  its 
roundish  appearance. 

This  high  mesa  separates  [8:79]  from  [9:3].  Its  southernmost 
part  rises  just  north  of  La  Joya  corner  [9:5].  Knbewekwaje  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Canoe  Mesa  [8:74].  It  may  be  the 
"Table  Mountain"  of  some  Americans. 

[8:77]  (1)  Picuris    "Paotsona    'the    mouth  of    Embudo    Creek'".1 

(2)  Eng.  Rinconada.     (<Span.).    =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rinconada  'corner'.  =Eng.  (2).  A  Tewa  translation 
of  Rinconada  would  be  'AkQmhu'u  ('akoyf  'plain' ;  bu'n  'large 
low  roundish  corner'),  but  the  Tewa  use  the  Span,  name  only. 

The  low  land  about  the  mouth  of  Embudo  (.'reek  [8:79]  is  called 
Rinconada. 

'Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  Ms.,  1910. 
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[8:78]  (1)  Eng.   Dixon   settlement.      This  is    at    present  the  official 
name. 

(2)  Old  Embudo, Embudo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Dixon.     (<Eng.).      =  Eng.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Embudo  Viejo,  Embudo  'old  funnel'  'funnel'. 
=Eng.  (2).     This  name  refers  to  Embudo  Canyon  [8:64]. 

Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built,  this  was 
the  only  settlement  called  by  the  name  of  Embudo.  The  naming 
of  the  station  [8:73]  Embudo  caused  confusion  and  led  to  the 
final  adoption  of  Dixon  as  the  name  of  the  old  Embudo  settlement. 
" Embudo  is  a  small  Mexican  town  five  miles  from  the  railroad 
station  of  the  same  name".1 
[8:79]  (1)  San  Juan.  Tenfsepo,  Tenfa?\inpo  '  Rydberg's  Cottonwood 
water  or  narrow-leaved  cottonwood  water'  {T<nfsr  Tewa  name  of 
both  Rydberg's  cottonwood  (Populus  acuminata)  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  cottonwood  (Populus  angustifolia);  'iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  po  'water1  'creek'  'river'). 

(2)  Dembiuupo,  Dembiutiimpo  'Embudo  water'  (JQemhuMl 
<Span.  Embudo,  cf.  [8:64];  'i'*"  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix ;  po  '  water '  '  creek '  '  river '). 

(3)  Eng.  Embudo  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Embudo,  Rito  Embudo  'funnel  river'  'funnel 
creek',  referring  to  [8:78]  and  [8:64].     "Rio  del  Embudo."1 

Embudo  Creek  is  formed  by  the  joining  of  Pueblo  Creek  [8:86] 
and  Penasco  Creek  [8:85].  "One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del 
Pueblo;  the  other  the  Rio  del  Penasco,  and  they  unite  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo,  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande."1 
[8:80]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2) 

(2)  Rio  de   las   Trampas    'trap  river'.      =Eng.    (1).     For  the 
name  cf.  Trampas  settlement  [22:4],  (2).     No  Tewa  name  for  this 
creek  has  been  found. 
[8:81]  (1)  Eng.     Ojo    Zarco    springs     and     settlement.      (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  Zarco  'light  blue  spring'.     =Eng.  (1). 

"At  Ojo  Sarco  on  the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  Santa  Barbara 
[8:99],  Taos  County,  is  a  fine  group  of  mineral  springs."  2 
[8:82]  (1)  Eng.  Ojo  Zarco  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  del  Ojo  Zarco  'creek  of  the  light-blue  spring', 
referring  to  [8:81].      =Eng.  (1). 
[8:83]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamizal,  adjective  form  of  Chamizo,  an  unidentified 
shrub  common  in  the  Tewa  country.      =Eng.  (1). 

Cf.  [8:84]. 

■Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35,  note,  1892.  2  Land  of  Sunshine,  p.  173,  1906. 
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[8:84]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Chamizal. 

Cf.  Chamizal  settlement  [8:83]. 
[8:85]  (1)  Picuris  " Tuikwepapama  'river  on  the  other  side',  name  of 
the  Pe fiasco  River".1 

(2)  Eng.  Penasco  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Lucia  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  del  Pefiasco,  Rito  del  Pefiasco  'rock  river  or 
creek'  'rocky  cliff  river  or  creek'.  =Eng.  (2).  "Rio  del 
Pefiasco".2    Pefiasco  valley  ".2 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Lucia,  Rito  Lucia  '  Lucy  River  or  Creek'.  =  Eng. 
(3).     Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  ascertained. 

"From  these  two  mountains  [[9:4],  [9:13],  [22:9],- [22:13]]  de 
scend  two  streamlets,  which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west, 
parallel  with  each  other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded 
ridges  of  small  width.  One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del  Pueblo 
[8:80];  the  other  the  Rio  del  Penasco  [8:85],  and  they  unite  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo  [8:70],  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande".2 
The  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn  any  Tewa  name  for 
Pefiasco  Creek. 

Cf.  Pefiasco  settlement  [8:98]. 
[8:86]   (1)   Picuris  "Teupopapama  'Pueblo  canyon  and  Pueblo  river 
near  Picuris  pueblo'."1 

(2)  Picuris  "Telpupapama  'whole  Pueblo  river  above  Picuris' 
(telpapa 'above';  pama 'river')". J 

(3)  Picuris  "Tonopahiikuil  'Pueblo  river  below  the  canj-on'  ".* 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek,  Pueblo  River.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (6). 

(5)  Eng.  Picuris  Creek,  Picuris  River.     =Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo,  'pueblo  river',  refer- 
ring to  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88].      =  Eng.  (4).     "Rio  del  Pueblo".2 

(7)  Span.  Riode  Picuris,  Rito  de  Picuris.    =Eng.  (5). 
Budd's  Taos  " Pa'tiilshenaya  'Pueblo  Canyon'"3   presumably 

refers  to  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]  above  Taos  Pueblo. 

It  is  understood  that  the  canyon  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Picuris  Pueblo  upward  to  the  mountains.  A  short  distance  above 
Picuris  Pueblo  there  was  formerly  a  sacred  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  which  had  an  ancient  sun-painting  on  its  surface.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Picuris  Indians  this  rock  was  blasted 
away  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  employees  of  a  lumber  coin 
pany.  See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,  under  [8:85]. 
[8:s7J  Confluence  of  Pueblo  Creek  [8:8(5]  and  Pefiasco  Creek  [8:85] 

about  one  mile  below  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88]. 

'  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  Ms.,  L910.  »  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  Ms.,  Bur.  Amor.  Kihu. 

2  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  3.ri,  1892. 
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[8:88]  (L)  Pyjwrqijiri  'mountain-gap  pueblo'  (pitj.f  'mountain';  wi'i 
'gap'  'pass';  'qywi  'pueblo').  The  form  with  no  other  word 
postpounded  i.s  Pirjw'Ci.  'Picuris  person'  is  regularly  enough 
riijirri'';  'Picuris  people',  PyjwVirif  (V*,  'iyy  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Jemez  (8).  Ping-gwi'  'gateway 
of  the  mountains'  'V  Picuris  can  hardlv  be  said  to  be  situated  in 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and  why  the  Tewa  and  Jemez  names  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  unexplained  names  should  mean  'mountain 
gap'  has  not  been  made  clear.  Cf.  T'awl'l  'dwell  gap',  the  Tewa 
name  for  Taos  Pueblo  [8:45]. 

(2)  Taos  ' '  Wilana. " 2     =  Picuris  (4). 

(3)  Taos  "Hiututa."3 

(4)  Picuris:  "Picuries,  the  aboriginal  names  of  which  are  both 
Ualana  and  Ping-ul-tha." 4  "Picuries,  Ualana,  also  Ping-ul-tha."5 
"We-la-tah."6     =  Taos  (2).     Cf.  [8:45],  (8). 

(5)  Picuris:  "Pinuelta".1  "Pinweltha  'Picuris  Pueblo.'"7 
"Pinwelene  'Picuris  people.'"7 

(6)  Sandia  "Sam-nan."1  Cf.  Isleta  (7).  This  is  apparently  a 
plural  form  and  may  mean  'Picuris  people.' 

(7)  Isleta  "Sam-na'i";1  cf.  Sandia  (6). 

(8)  Jemez  Pekwileta  'at  the  mountain  gap'  (pe  'mountain'; 
hwile  'gap'  'pass';  ta  locative).  =Tewa  (1).  "  Pe'^wilita'."1 
A  Picuris  person  is  called  Pekw'rte;  two  or  more  Picuris  people 
are  called  PehwUef.  One  also  says,  for  instance,  PeJcwiUbeld 
'Picuris  old  man'  (held  '  old  man'),  Pekiviletsa'af ' Picuris  people' 
(fsadf  'people').  Pe  is  cognate  with  Tewa  fiiyf  'mountain';  Icwi- 
is  cognate  with  Tewa  wiH  'gap.' 

(9)  Jemez  Ota  of  obscure  etymolog}^.  Otatstfdf  means 
'  Picuris  people '  (fscfdf  '  people ').  This  name  was  obtained  from 
one  Jemez  Indian  only.  If  it  is  correct,  it  may  be  that  Onate's 
"Acha"  (Span.  (17),  below)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name. 

(10)  Pecos  "Pe'^wilita'."1  This  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  name. 

(11)  Cochiti  Pikuri.  The  informant  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  this  is  merely  the  Span,  name  pronounced  as  it  is  by 
Cochiti  Indians.  In  New  Mexican  Span,  the  final  s  is  usually 
faint  or  has  disappeared  altogether.  Mexicans  commonly  say 
Pikuri  for  the  written  form  Picuris.  =Sia  (12),  Keresan  (13), 
Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,   1895  &  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245,  1918).  « Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12, 

2  Ibid.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.,  p.  246).  1906. 

3  Spinden,  Taos  notes,  MS.,  1910.  '  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  123,  1890. 
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(12)  Sia  "Pikuris."1  Probably  from  the  Span.  =Cochiti 
(11),  Keresan  (13),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(13)  Keresan  (dialect  not  stated)  "Pi'kuri'a"2.  " Picuris  f rom 
Fbkuria,  its  Keresan  name."2  It  seems  probable  that  this  is 
merely  the  Span,  name  as  pronounced  by  Keresan  Indians. 
=  Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(li)  Jicarilla  Apache  "T6k'ele\"3 

(15)  Eng.  Picuris.  (<Span.).  =Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Keresan 
(13),  Span.  (16). 

(lt>)  Span.  Picuris  (of  unknown  origin).  "Picuries."4  "Sant 
Buenaventura."5  "Pecuri."0  "San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries."7 
"Pecnries.',8  "  S.  Lorenzo  de  Picuries."9  "St.  Lawrence."10 
"S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries."  "  "  Pecari."12  "  San  Lorenzo  de 
Picuries."13  "Pecucio."14  "Pecucis."15  "Pecuris."16  "Pica- 
ris."17  "Pecora."18  "Picoris."19  "Vicuris."20  "San Lorenzo 
de  Pecuries."21  "Picux."22  "Plcuni."23  "Ticori."24  "Picto- 
ris."25  "S.  Lorenzo."26  "Picuri."27  "Picuria."28  "  Piccu- 
ries."29  "San  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries."30  "Le  village  desPicu- 
ris."31     "Picuris."32 

(17)  Span.  "Acha."33  "Acha"  is  identified  with  Picuris  by 
Baudelier.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Jemez  Ota;  see  Jemez 
(8),  above.  Or  it  may  come  from  a  Pecos  form  cognate  with 
Jemez  Ota. 

Picuris  Pueblo  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pueblo  Creek 
[8:St>]  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  Pe- 
flasco  Creek  [8:S5].  Bandelier  sa}Ts  of  Picuris:  "At  the. time  of 
the  first  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  Picuries  formed  a  eonsidera- 

'Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911.  18  Calhoun,  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,p.  212, 
2Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  1850. 

(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245,  1910).  19  Calhoun,  ibid.,  p.  211. 

3  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  24G.  ^  Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  \>.  689, 
*  Ofiate  (1598)  inUoc.Jr^d.,xvi,pp.l09,257,1871.  1855. 

6  Ofiate,  ibid.,  p.  257.  "i  Ward  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 
6  MS.  of  1683,  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  1808. 

Papers,  m,  p.  88,  1890.  •"-  Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878. 

'  Vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  p.  318,  ■*  Powell  in  Amer.  Naturalist,  my,  p.  605,  Aug., 

1871  (mission  name.)  1880. 

s  Vetancurt, ibid., p.  300.  -*  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.   259,  Apr., 
9  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  177G.  1882. 

in  Kitchin,  map  of  N.  A.,  17s7.  &  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 

»  Bowles,  map  of  America,  1750+ .  26  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 1889. 

12  Hervas  (ca.  1800)  quoted  by  Prichard,  Phys.  '-':  Ibid.,  p.  17t>,  map. 

Hist.  Man.,  v,  p.  341,  18tv.  "  Indian  Affairs  Report,  p.  506, 1889. 

'3  Alencaster   (1805)    quoted   by  Prince,  New  »  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1891. 

Mexico,  p.  37, 1883.  •"'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pi.  n,p.  206,  1892. 

"  Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810.  ■■'  Hewett,  Coimmunautes,  p.  29, 1908. 

'«  Ibid.,  3d  map,  1810.  »'  Handbook  [nds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245. 

■6  Humboldt, Atlas Nouv.-Espagne, carte  1, 1811.  M  Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy. 
w  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  country,  2d  map,  ix,  p.  168, 1838. 

1850. 
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ble  village;  to-day  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hamlet."1  A  San  Juan 
informant  sa}^s  that  the  principal  shrine  of  the  Picuris  Indians  is 
on  top  of  Jicarita  Mountain  [22:9].  An  old  scalp-house  (Tewa 
poVowate  'head-skin  house')  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  plaza  of 
Picuris.  Scalps  are  hanging  in  this  house  in  plain  sight  of  all 
who  enter. 

[8:89]  The  "Old  Castle,"  presumably  called  in  Span.  Castillo  Viejo. 
This  ruin  stands  just  north  of  the  pueblo.  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden2 
furnishes  the  following  information  about  it.  "There  are  still 
several  houses  at  Picuris  which  show  pre-Spanish  construction. 
The  best  example  is  the  'old  castle'  on  a  mound  back  of  the 
pueblo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  five  stories  high.  It  is  now 
three,  but  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  There  are  still  two 
perfect  rooms,  which  are  sealed  up  and  which  contain  some 
sacred  meal.  There  is  a  shrine  on  the  mound  of  the  '  old  castle.' 
On  it  a  fetish  of  clay  representing  an  animal,  a  piece  of  an  old 
tube  pipe,  and  four  small  stones,  one  of  them  a  piece  of  obsidian, 
were  to  be  seen." 

[8:90]  (1)  Piywipiyy  'mountain-gap  mountains'  (Piywi,i,  see  [8:88]; 
piyy  '  mountain '). 

(2)  Picuris  "  Pinene — the  Picuris  mountains  are  called  thus; 
also  any  range  of  mountains  is  called  thus."2 

(3)  Eng.  Picuris  Mountains.     =  Span.  (1). 

(•A)  Span.  Sierra de Picuris 'mountains  of  [8:88]', q.v.  =Eng.  (3). 

"The  dark  mountains  of  Picuries  divide  the  ruins  in  the  Taos 
country  from  those  to  which  the  traditions  of  the- Picuries  are 
attached".3  "There  is  a  trail  leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries,  but 
I  preferred  the  wagon  road  as  more  commodious  and  as  furnish- 
ing a  better  view  of  the  eastern  high  chain.  This  road  sur- 
mounts the  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  Picuries  by  going  directly 
south  from  the  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  for  some  distance.  It 
follows  at  first  a  pleasant  valley  and  a  lively  rivulet,  and  then 
penetrates  into  forests  of  pine  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Picuries  chain.  These  wooded  solitudes  afforded  no  room  for  the 
abode  of  man  in  ancient  times.  The  modern  traveller  delights  in 
their  refreshing  shade,  and  notices  with  interest  the  animal  life 
that  fills  the  thickets.  The  jet-black  and  snow-white  magpie 
[Tewa  kwa'a]  flutters  about;  blue  jays  [Tewa  se]  appear,  and 
variegated  woodpeckers.  It  is  so  different  from  the  arid  mesas 
and  barren  mountains  that  we  forget  the  painful  steepness  of  the 
road.     Its  general  direction  is  now  to  the  southwest.     Once  on 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35, 1892.  "  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  33. 

2  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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the  southern  slope  of  the  Picuries  range,  we  strike  directly  for 
the  west.  .  .  .  the  abrupt  Sierra  de  Picuries,  against  which  the 
pueblo  leans  on  the  south,  is  covered  with  stately  forests".1 

[8:91]  Eng.  United  States  Peak. 

Wheeler2  gives  the  height  as  10,731  feet.  It  appears  to  be  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Picuris  Mountains  [8:90]. 

[8:92]  The  old  trail  between  Taos  and  Picuris. 

Bandelier3  evidently  mentions  this  trail:  "There  is  a  trail 
leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries".  Mr.  Spinden4  gives  this  infor- 
mation: "This  trail  goes  over  11,000  feet  high;  some  people  can 
not  stand  it.     The  road  attains  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet." 

[8:93]  Picuris  "Matsoita,  meaning  'muy  fragoso'  'very  rough'".4 

[8:94]  Picuris  "Poiketha".4 

[8:95]  Picuris  "Kaket'koa,  'the  old  pueblo' ".5  Whether  this  name 
means  old  pueblo  in  general  or  is  the  proper  name  of  this  ruin  is 
not  clear. 

Dr.  Spinden  furnishes  the  following  native  description:  "The 
old  pueblo  is  on  the  ridge  between  Pueblo  and  Peiiasco  Rivers. 
This  old  pueblo  was  established  after  the  flood.  It  continued  to 
increase  until  Cortes  came.  The  people  of  this  pueblo  went  to 
the  east.  But  five  families  went  west  to  California.  Most  of 
the  Indians  of  this  pueblo  went  to  Red  River  [8:19]  and  founded 
a  new  pueblo  close  to  a  very  high  mountain.  It  was  a  very  long 
time  ago  when  they  were  last  heard  of.  There  are  old  remains  on 
top  of  a  flat  ridge  between  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Peiiasco  about  1 
mile  below  Smith's  store.  Bowlder  foundations  extend  over  a 
large  area.  Pottery  fragments  are  common.  It  is  black  and 
white  painted  pottery  with  geometric  designs.  A  common  ele- 
ment is  standing  triangles  with  parallel  lines.  Also  incised  black 
pottery  was  found.  The  incisions  are  horizontal  lines  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  apart.  Also  a  few  samples  of  corrugated  wai'e 
were  picked  up.  Remains  of  small  grinding  stones  were  fairly 
common." 

[8:96]  Picuris  "Quta,  lower  bench  of  the  tongue  of  land  between 
Pueblo  Creek  and  Peiiasco  Creek".4 

"Prom  these  two  mountains  [22:9]  [22:13]  descend  two  stream- 
lets, which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west,  parallel  with  each 
other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded  ridges  of  small  width".5 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  31-35, 1892. 

2U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  parts  of  southern  Colorado  and  northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
*Spinden,  picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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[8:07]  Piouria  "Wentonta,   'high  hill',  upper  bench  of  the  tongue  of 
land  between  Pueblo  Creek  and  Pe fiasco  Creek".1     See  quotation 
from  Bandolier  under  [8:96]. 
[8:98]  (1)  Eng.  Pefiasco  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Pefiasco,  'rock'  'rocky  cliff'.      =Eng.  (1). 
•  Cf .  Pefiasco  Creek  [8:  So].     Whether  there  is  a  rocky  cliff  in  the 

vicinity  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

"Pefiasco,  about  2£  miles  southeast  of  Picuries,  is  higher  than 
Taos  [8:54],  while  Embudo  [8:78]  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
lower".2 
[8:99]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Barbara  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Santa  Barbara,  'Saint  Barbara'.      =Eng.  (1). 
Cf.  "  Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara"  under  [22:unloeated],  page  355. 
[8:100]  (1)  Eng.  Junta  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  la  Junta,  'confluence  creek'.      =Eng.  (1). 

Un  located 

"  Bear  Mountains."  The  Taos  informant  said  there  are  certain  moun- 
tains south  of  Taos  Pueblo  which  the  Taos  call  by  a  name  in  their 
language  which  means  'bear  mountains.' 

Picuris  "Ku'pama,  'eye  of  a  bear,'  the  name  of  a  canyon."1 
i  Picuris  "Kalene  Creek;  Kalene  means  'here  sits  a  wolf.'"1 

Taos  " Hiutiitfa,  'a  ruined  pueblo  on  Red  River.'"3 

Pueblo  ruin  in  the  Taos  Mountains.  "The  ruins  of  the  Taos  people 
are  to  be  sought  along  the  base  of  its  high  mountains.  One  of 
them,  to  which  I  was  told  they  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or 
Mojual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains."4  See  Pueblo 
Peak  [8:10], 

Picuris  "Quoma,  a  mountain  of  the  Picuris  range  north -northeast  of 
the  Government  school-house  at  Picuris  pueblo."1 

(1)  Eng.  Sora  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sora.     =Eng.  (1).     The  Span,  dictionaries  give  "sora,  a 
kind  of  drink  prepared  from  maize."    Or  for  Span.  Zorra,  'fox '2 
A  Mexican  town  on    Petaca  Creek   [8:5]   somewhere  above 
Petaca  settlement  [8:7]. 

Taos  "Tii'luia  'Plaza  Rota,  in  Rio  Hondo.'"3  Rio  Hondo  refers 
perhaps  to  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:32].  A  Span,  dictionary  gives 
"rota"  as  meaning  'route'  and  'rattan.' 

iSpinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p,  35,  note,  1892.    Wheeler  gives  the  altitude  of  Pefiasco  as  7,452  feet, 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  gives  the  height  of  Embudo  as  5,809  feet. 

3  Harry  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Unlocated  pueblo  ruin  near  Picuris  Pueblo.  "The  ruins  of  a  pueblo 
exist  on  one  of  the  mesas  near  by,  but  I  had  no  time  to  investi- 
gate them,  and  have  only  seen  many  fragments  of  pottery  and  of 
grinding-slabs  from  that  locality."1.  Perhaps  identical  with 
[8:95]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  springs.  "Five  miles  south  of  Taos  .  .  .  are 
sulphur  springs  of  rare  medicinal  value."2  Perhaps  identical 
with  [8:61]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  springs.  "Between  Pe fiasco  [8:98]  and  Mora 
[Mora  in  Mora  County,  not  on  any  of  the  accompanying  maps] 
on  the  Rio  Pueblo  [8:86],  are  sulphur  springs  of  rare  medicinal 
value."3 

[9]   VELARDE   SHEET 

All  the  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  9)  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa 
of  San  Juan.  Three  Tewa  pueblo  ruins  are  included.  The  sheet  is 
named  from  Velarde  [9:6],  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
settlement. 

[9:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1]. 

[9"     San  Juan  Kubewefacaje ,  see  [8:76]. 

L«.  ,j  San  Juan  Johuht,  'cane  cactus  arroyo'  {jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opun- 
tia  arborescens';  hu^u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[9:4]  (1)  San  Juan  Iwj/ebe'e  'boat  corner'  'bridge  corner',  referring 
to  the  Span,  name  (Jcop'e  'boat'  'bridge'  <Jco  unexplained,  pe 
'stick'  'log';  bee  small  low  roundish  place).     Cf.  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.     Brady.     This  name,  now  the  official  one,  was  given 
to  the  place  several  years  ago  and  is  in  common  use. 

(3)  Eng.     Canoa.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (4).      Cf.     Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Canoa,  'canoe'  'boat'.     The  name  is  perhaps  taken 
from  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1].     =Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[9:5]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsfg.ubu,u  '  chico  corner '  {tsig.u  an  unidentified  bush 
very  common  in  New'  Mexico,   called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country  chico;  bu'ii  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
There  is  much  chico  growing  at  this  place. 

(2)  Picuris  "Phahu'tena,  'hole  in  the  ground.' "4     Perhaps  a 
translation  of      e  Span.  name.      =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  La  Hoya,  La  Joya.     (<Span.).      =Span.     (4).    Cf. 
Picuris  (2). 

(4)  Span.  La  Hoya,  New  Mexican  Span.  La  Joya,  '  the  dell ' 
'the  hollow.'   =Eng.  (3).    Cf.  Picuris  (2).    The  Span,  name  is  still 

in  common  use  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  locality.     It  was 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  a,  pp.  85  36,  1892.  a  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

a  Land  of  Siinst..  'a  Fe,  pp.  173-175,  1906.  J  Sptnden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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formerly  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  settlement  [9:6],  which  was 
recently  changed  from  La  Hoya  to  Velarde  because  of  confusion 
with  La  Hoya  on  the  Bio  Grande  below  Albuquerque.  In  New 
Mexican  Span,  words  -beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  are  frequently 
pronounced  with  an  initial  j.  Hence  the  current  misspelling-  "La 
Joya"  for  La  Hoya.  Hoya  is  a  much  applied  geographical  term 
in  New  Mexican  Span.,  being  the  nearest  Span,  equivalent  of 
Tewa  bun,  h?e.     "La  Joya  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan)".1 

[9:6]  (1)  Eng.  Velarde  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Velarde  (family  name).  =  Eng.  (1). 
This  place  was  formerly  called  La  Hoya  settlement;  see  [9:5]. 
Because  of  confusion  with  La  Hoya  on  the  Bio  Grande  south  of 
Albuquerque  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
to  Velarde,  this  being  now  the  official  name  and  adopted  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  name  Velarde  was  chosen 
because  of  a  prominent  Mexican  family  named  Velarde,  which 
resides  at  the  place. 

[9:7]  (1)  San  Juan  KutfijiCoku  'Cuchilla  Hill'  (Kvtfija  <Span.  (2); 
>oku  'hill').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cuchilla,  'narrow  sharp  ridge'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
The  bladelike  point  of  [9:8]  is  called  by  this  name      Some  apply 
the  name  vaguely  to  the  whole  hill.     See  [9:8]. 

[9:8]  San  Juan  T*igubtiQ.cimpiyf  'chico  corner  mountain',  refer- 
ring to  [9:5]  (Txigiibu'u,  see  [9:5];  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  '»'* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  'mountain').  This 
hill  or  mountain  is  perhaps  sometimes  called  hj  the  same  names 
as  [9:7].  Perhaps  the  Mexicans  would  call  it  Cerro  de  La  Hoya, 
but  such  a  name  might  refer  to  any  mountain  or  large  hill  near 
La  Hoya,  while  the  Tewa  name  given  above  does  not. 

[9:9]  (1)  San  Juan  '  Omxyggiyfhu'u  'crooked  chin  place  arroyo' 
('Omgyge,  see  [22:unlocated];  'i'8' locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Creek.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Bito  de  las  Truchas,  '  trout  creek.'  Probably  so  called 
from  the  presence  of  trout  therein;  but  cf.  Truchas  settlement 
[22:11],  which  is  probably  named  from  the  creek,  although  the 
reverse  may  be  true. 

This  long  creek  has  perennial  water  only  in  its  upper  course. 
See  Wmeeygz  [22 :un located],  and  Truchas  settlement  [22:11]. 
[9:10]  San  Juan  ' Omxyqzhug.eitiba  'cliffs  at  crooked  chin  place  arroyo' 
(Omseygehuhi,  see  [9:9];  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  iota  'cliff'). 

These  very  noticeable  cliffs  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek 
[9:9]  about  two  miles  from  the  Bio  Grande. 

iBandclicr,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64,  1892. 
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[9:11]  S:m  Juan  Rusa'jowiku'g.e  h&ia  'Omseygzhugz'iyy'ofai  'hills  of 
[9:9]  and  [9:12]'  (Kuso'jowi/m'u,  see  [9:12];  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
haia'a  'and';  ' Omieygehu\i,  see  [9:9];  %iH  locative  and  adjective 
forming  posttix;  \>ku  'hill'). 

[9:12]  San  Juan  Eitsojowihu'u  'great  rock  gap  arroyo '  (Kuso'jowPt, 
see  [9:15];  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[9:13]  San  Juan  Jag.emq'oku  of  obscure  etymology  (jag.e  'between'; 
mil  unexplained;  'oka  'hill'). 

[9:14]  San  Juan  Kuso'jo  'great  stone'  (kit  'stone';  so' jo  'great',  form 
agreeing  with  lea,  mineral  singular). 

This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  woman  who  fed  the  water- 
man according  to  the  myth  related  under  [10:26].  Fleeing  from 
'Oke'oywilceji  [10:26]  over  the  old  trail  to  Picuris,  she  reached  the 
site  of  this  stone,  where  she  became  petrified  as  she  lay  down  on 
the  ground  to  rest.  The  stone  lies  on  a  little  height  about  a  dozen 
yards  east  of  Kxso'jow?/.  [9:15]  through  which  the  old  trail  to 
Picuris  passes.  It  is  a  hard  grayish-white  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  person.  The  length  is  five  feet,  its  diameter  averages  about  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  roundish.  The  stone 
lies  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  The  head  end,  which 
is  to  the  south-southeast,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  other  end. 
Arms,  breasts,  and  other  features  (female)  are  clearly  to  be  made 
out,  as  the  old  Indian  informant  showed  the  writer.  The  stone 
would  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  perhaps.  Some  small  fragments 
of  stone  lie  on  the  ground  just  southwest  of  the  stone.  These  are 
said  to  be  what  remains  of  two  ears  of  corn  which  the  old  woman 
had  with  her  as  provisions  during  her  flight.  This  stone  is  a  kaje, 
or  sacred  thing.  A  wagon  road  passes  a  few  rods  east  of  the  spot. 
Mexicans  travel  on  this  road,  knowing  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
the  old  woman.  The  stone  has  given  names  to  [9:12],  [9:15],  and 
[9:16]. 

[9:15]  San  Juan  Kuso'jowiH  'great  stone  gap,'  referring  to  the  Kuso'jo 
[9:11]  (wPi  'gap'  'pass'). 

The  old  trail  to  Picuris  passes  through  this  gap.  The  trail  is 
deeply  worn  in  the  gap.  The  petrified  old  woman  lies  near  by, 
to  the  east. 

[9:16]  San  Juan  Kuso'jo'ohu  'great  stone  hills',  referring  to  the 
Kuso'jo  (see  [9:14];  'oht  'hills'). 

[9:17]  Juthpo  ' Ute trail'  (Juth  'Ute';  po  'trail'). 

This  is  the  old  and  still  well-worn  trail  to  the  Ute  Indian 
country.  It  climbs  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1]  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin 
[9:23],  passing  up  the  Jutafto'iyj>fat'u  [9:18].  It  crosses  Canoe 
Mesa  [9:1],  going  toward  the  north,  and  Comanche  Creek  |6:12] 
at  a  place  not  determined,  and  passes  thence  to  the  country  where 
the  Ute  formerly  ranged. 
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[9:18]  San  Juan  Juiapd'iijfhuu  '  Ute  trail  arroyo'  (Juthpo,  see 
[9:17];  'i'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  hv?u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').     See  [9:17]. 

[9:19]  (1)  Eng.  Lyden  station. 

(2)  Span.  Bosque,  'forest',  the  Span,  name  referring  to  the 
locality  both  west  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Sec  [9:20]. 

[9:20]  (1)  San  Juan  Bohi.     (<Span.).      =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Bosque.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Bosque,  'forest.'     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
including  Lyden,  which  is  on  the  west  side.  The  name  Lyden 
seems  never  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  always  called  Bosque.     See  [9:21]. 

[9:21]  San  Juan  Bolep eJc abu,u  'Bosque  corral  corner'  (Bake,  see 
[9:20];  pelt  a  'corral'  <pe  'stick'  'timber',  tta  'fence'  'en- 
closure'; bu?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[9:22]    San   Juan    Ssefuhu'u   'corn-silk  arroyo',   referring   to   [9:23] 
(Ssefu,  see  [9:23];  hii'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  is  a  large  arroyo. 

[9:23]  San  Juan  Ssgfii'oywikeji  'corn-silk  pueblo  ruin'  (ssefu  '  corn- 
silk'  <  sse  'corn-silk',  fu  perhaps  connected  with  fy,  'to  fly'; 
''qrjwiheji  'pueblo  ruin'  <,oyici  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 
"They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  [9:5],  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which 
they  call'  Sa-jiu  Uing-ge',  and  the  other  'Pho-jiu  Uing-ge'.'' J 
"Foihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  leau),  et  Saihuge  (maison  du  clan 
du  tabac)  a  dix  milles  au  nord  des  villages  actuels  sur  le  meme 
cote  de  la  riviere."  2 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  on  a  low  bluff  beside  the  river. 
Potsherds  and  other  debris  are  strewn  along  the  edge  of  the.  bluff 
for  a  distance  of  200  yards  or  more.  The  ruin  is  being  eroded 
by  the  river,  and  much  of  it  is  already  gone.  An  irrigation  ditch 
runs  at  present  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  between  the  bluff  and  the 
water  of  the  river.     The  sandy  island  [9:21]  is  opposite  the  ruin. 

[9:21]  (1)  San  Juan  Bokepojcue  'Bosque  Island'  (Boke,  see  [9:20]; 
pojade  'island'  <po  'water',  jcu'e  'in  the  middle  of  'in'). 

(2)  San  Juan  Ssefupojcue  'corn-silk  island'  (Ssefu,  see  [9:23]; 
pojade  'island'  <po  '  water',  jcue  'in  the  middle  of  'in'). 
This  is  a  large,  low  sandy  island  opposite  the  ruin  [9:23]. 

[9:25]  San  Juan  Ssefubu'u  'corn-silk  corner'  (Ssefu,  see  [9:23];  buu 
'  large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  a  little  dell  beside  the  river  just  below  [9:23].  A  small 
arroyo  which  has  its  mouth  here  might  be  called  Ssefubuhuu 
(h  if  a  'arroyo'). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64,  1892. 
>Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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[9:26]  Nameless  arroyo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem- 
ber its  name. 

[9:27]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

Many  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  are  strewn  here  on  the  ground. 
Part  of  a  wall  composed  of  adobe  bricks  was  found  at  the  place. 
The  site  is  an  open  plain.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  ruin 
of  an  Indian  pueblo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem- 
ber the  name  of  this  ruin,  but  said  that  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
either  this  or  another  ruin  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  PopoiVqijwikeji;  see  under  [9:unlocated].  Mr. 
Juan  de  Dios  Romero,  whose  home  is  in  this  region,  told  the 
writer  that  he  knows  of  Mexicans  finding  Indian  metates  at  a 
place  not  far  from  the  l'iver  and  about  midway  between  [9:27] 
and  [9:34].  There  used  to  be  two  Mexican  houses  at  the  place 
where  the  metates  were  found,  but  nobody  lives  there  now. 

[9:28]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Felipe  Lopez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:29]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Manuel  Martinez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:30]  San  Juan  Poison futebuHykq  '  barranca  of  Avail u  dwelling-place 
corner',  referring  to  [9:31](P<?5^«  /utebu'u,  see  [9:31];  V2'  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  a 
noticeable  bank'). 

This  gulch  runs  straight  back  from  Alcalde  station. 

[9:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Pobsgnfutebtfu,  'Avanu  dwelling-place  corner', 
referring  to  the  pool  [9:32]  {Pdbsenfute,  see  [9:32];  bu'u  'large 
low  roundish  place'). 

(2)  Eng.  Alcalde  station.    (<  Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Alcalde  'magistrate'  'judge'.  =Eng.  (2).  This 
name  was  recently  given  and  properly  belongs  to  Alcalde  settle- 
ment [10:15]  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  a  station  and  windmill  at  [9:31]. 

[9:32]  San  Juan  Pohaenfute,  Pob%n.futepokwi  'Avanu  dwelling-place' 
Avanu  dwelling-place  pool'  {Poisenfu  San  Juan  form  of  the  San 
Ildefonso  ''Abanfu  '  horned-snake  divinity',  probably  <  p<> 
'water',  pa&n/u  'snake';  te  'dwelling-place  ,m,pokwi  'pool'  'lake' 
<po  'water',  hw \ unexplained). 

West  of  the  station  and  windmill  and  by  the  river's  edge  is  a 
depression  as  large  as  a  span  of  horses,  where  water  may  collect. 
This  was  believed  by  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  to  be  one  of  the 
dwelling-places  of  ^Aianjnc  'horned-snake  divinity'. 

[9:33]  San  Juan  Siindaup ' elc  aw\y  f  :a7cqnnu  'plain  of  the  corral  of 
the  soldiers'  (Synfiawp KeFa,  see  [9:34  |;  V',  wiH\  locative  and  adjec- 
tive forming  postfix;  \ikqnnii  'plain'  K^akqyf  'plain1,  nu  unex- 
plained). 

This  is  a  wide,  level,  barren  plain. 
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[9:34]  (1)  San  Juan  Syndaitj/ek' active  'at  the  corral  of  the  soldiers', 
translating  the  Span.  name.     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral  of  the  Soldiers,  translating  the  Span,  name, 
Corral  de  Los  Soldados.     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Corral  de  los  Soldados,  'corral  of  the  soldiers'.  =  Tcwa 
(1),  Eng.  (2).     Cf.  [9:33],  [9:36],  [9:37]. 

Some  American  soldiers  had  their  barracks  at   this   place  at 
some  time  or  other,  when,  the  informants  did  not  know;  hence 
the  name.     This  place  is  about  a  mile  below  Bosque  [9:20]. 
[9:35]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Luceros  settlement.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (-2). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Luceros  (a  family  name).      =Eng.  (1). 
The  northernmost  houses  of  Los  Luceros  are  at  [9:34];    the 
most  southerly  are  at  [9:44]. 
[9:36]  San  Juan  Sundahp  ek? abu' u  'corner  by  the  corral  of  the  sol- 
diers '  (Sy,ndaupKekKa,  see  [9:34];   buhi  'large  low  roundish  place '). 
This  name  refers  to  the  low  place  by  the  river  about  and  below 
the  mouth  of  [9:37].      The  mesa  almost  merges  into  the  bottom- 
lands here,  so  slight  is  its  elevation. 
[9:37]   San    Juan    Sundahp' ek'a'iy  I- qhu''u   'barranca    arroyo   of    the 
corral  of  the  soldiers '  (Sundaicp'eFa,see  [9:34];  'a''*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;   Ttqhvtu  '  barranca  arroyo'   <kq  'bar- 
ranca', hv?u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

To  this  large  arroyo  the  spring  [9:38]  is  tributary. 
[9:38]  (1)  San  Juan  T&ig.uponv?u,  Tsiguponupopi  'down  by  the  chico 
water'  'spring  down  by  the  chico  water'  (Tsig.h  unidentified 
species  of  bush,  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country 
chico;  po  'water';  nu'u  'below'  'down  at';  popi  'spring'  <po 
'  water,'  pi  '  to  issue '). 

(2)  Eng.  Ballejos  spring.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  de  los  Vallejos,  Barrancas  de  los  Ballejos,  'Balle- 
jos Spring'  'Vallejos  Barrancas'  (Vallejos,  Span,  family  name, 
name  of  a  Mexican  family  which  used  to  live  near  this  place). 
=  Eng.  (2). 

This  spring  is  the  only  water  in  the  vicinity  and  is  used  for 
watering  sheep.  The  place  is  almost  due  west  of  Alcalde  station 
[9:31].  The  old  San  Juan  informant  formerly  spent  much  time 
herding  sheep  about  this  spring.  When  the  spring  did  not  have 
enough  water,  the  sheep  had  to  be  driven  down  to  the  river  to 
water  them.  The  whole  region  south  of  Kuso'jo  [9:14]  is  loosely 
called  Tsig&ponrfu.  See  [9:39],  [9:40],  [9:41],  and  [9:42]. 
[9:39]  San  Juan  Tsigiiponug.Ji'tfdba'e  'little  cliffs  or  banks  down  by 
the  chico  water'  (Ts/g.hpomt,u,  see  [9:38];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  iota  'cliff'  'bank';  '<? 
diminutive). 

The  spring  and  pool  are  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
peculiar  little  cliffs. 
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[9:4u|  Sua  Juan  TsigiUPonug^i^ohu^e  'little  hills  down  by  the  chico 
water '  (Tsigfrponifu,  see [9:38];  gc' down  at'  'over  at';  '/''locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  \>ku  'hill';  'e  diminutive). 

Southeast  of  the  spring  and  pool  is  a  range  of  very  small  hills. 

[9:41]  San  Juan  Tsig.iiponug.eHmpokwi'e  'little  pool  down  by  the  chico 
water'  (Tsigfaponifu,  see  [9:38];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  V*  loca- 
tive and  adjective- forming  postfix;  pohw\  'pool'  'lake'  <po 
'water',  hw\  unexplained;  '<2  diminutive). 

This  is  a  small  round  pool  which  drains  to  the  south.  North- 
east and  west  of  it  are  small  knolls  of  bluish,  pebbly  earth. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  small  patch  south  of  the  pool.  The 
little  arroyo  [9:42]  can  be  traced  from  the  spring. 

[9:42]  San  Juan  Tsigiiponu'g.e'iykQ  'barranca  down  by  the  chico 
water'  (Tsigiiponu'u,  see  [9:38];  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at';  HH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hq  'barranca'  'banked 
arroyo').     See  [9:41]. 

[9:43]  San  Juan  P' Pog.e'oywi'lceji  'pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  wood- 
pecker place'  (p'Po  'woodpecker',  Span,  'carpintero';  g_e  'down 
at'  'over  at';  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <"ojjw{  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin' 
postpound).  The  whole  region  about  the  ruins  is  called  P  Togr. 
There  are  several  names  of  animals  compounded  with  g.e.  Thus 
TsUeQfi  '  down  at  the  bird  place '  [17:34],  for  instance.  "  Pio-ge." x 
"Pioge."2 

The  pueblo  ruin  lies  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Isador  Lopez.  A  wagon  road  runs  between  this 
farm  and  the  ruin.  A  ditch  about  15  feet  deep  has  been  cut 
through  the  ruin  from  north  to  south.  This  ditch  was  con- 
structed for  irrigation  purposes  about  seven  years  ago,  but  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  of  the  company  which  dug  it,  the  ditch 
has  never  been  utilized.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe  and  the  ruin 
consists  of  low  mounds.  Eandelier1  says  of  P^i'og.e:  "Pio-ge, 
three  miles  north  of  San  Juan.  This  is  smaller  than  Abiquiu  [3:38]; 
but  the  disposition  of  its  buildings  appears  to  have  been  similar. 
Considerable  pottery  has  been  exhumed  from  Pio-ge,  and  hand- 
some specimens  are  in  Mr.  Eldodt's  possession.  Among  them 
are  sacrificial  bowls  with  the  turrcted  rim  that  characterizes  those 
vessels,  and  the  symbolic  paintings  of  the  rain-clouds,  of  water- 
snakes,  and  of  the  libel  la.  Similar  fetiches  of  alabaster  have  also 
been  unearthed.  Pio-ge  is  claimed  by  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  as 
one  of  their  ancient  villages,  and  they  assert  that  it  was  aban- 
doned previous  to  Spanish  times." 

"Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan 
pour  avoir  etc  habitus  anciennement  par  quelques-uns  de  leurs 
clans:  Pioge,  a  trois  milles  au  nord  de  San  Juan.*"-  P^t'og.e  lias 
given  the  name  to  the  small  arroyo  |9:l  I  |. 

iBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  68,  L892.  '  Hewett,  <■<>" lautes,  p  80,  L908. 
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[9:44]  San  Juan  P' Pogeijjlq  'barranca  down  at  the  woodpecker 
place'  (P'i'og.e,  see  [9:43];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  ho  '  barranca '  '  cleft  arroyo ' ). 

[9:45]  San  Juan  ,Awap'abu''u  'cattail  corner'  ('(Mmp'a  'cattail', 
unidentified  species;  btfu  'large  low  roundish  place').  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  low  land  by  the  river  south  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  [9:44]  and  north  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  [10:6]. 
Cattails  Cawap'a)  were  seen  growing  at  the  upper  end  of  this  area. 
The  corner  has  given  its  name  to  [9:46]  and  to  [10:0]. 

[9:46]  San  Juan  'Awap'akwaje  'cattail  heights',  referring  to  [9:4.">] 
Caioap'a  'cattail',  as  in  [9:45];  hwaje  'height').  This  name 
refers  to  the  higher  land  east  of  [9:45].  The  ruin  [9:43]  is  said  to 
stand  on  ^awapakwaje. 

Unlocated 

A  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  "Pho-jiu  Uing-ge" 
and  by  Hewett  as  "Poihuge." 

"  They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  (10  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which  they  call 
'Sa-jiu  Uing-ge'  [9:23],  and  the  other  'Pho-jiu  Uing-ge'."1 
"  Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan  pour 
avoir  ete  habites  anciennement  par  quelques-unsde  leurs  clans  .  .  . 
Poihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  Peau)."2  No  form  like  "Poihuge" 
can  mean  in  Tewa  "  house  of  the  water  clan,"  and  what  is  more 
perplexing  no  Tewa  can  make  any  meaning  out,  of  "Pho-jiu." 
The  writer  labored  with  these  forms  persistently  among  the  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  San  Juan  informants  suggest  that  "Pho-jiu" 
is  for  Pofiihi,  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:9]  situated  near 
Abiquiu;  and  they  think  that  "  Poihuge"  must  be  the  same  name 
with  the  locative  g.e  postfixed,  as  is  often  done.  Bandelier  may 
quite  easily  have  made  this  mistake.  There  is,  however,  another 
plausible  explanation,  and  that  is  that  "Pho-jiu"  may  be  for 
Popobi;  see  PojpdbY 'oywikej 7,  page  205.  Popobi  may  have  been 
changed  to  Pofuru  by  Bandelier's  informant  because  of  influence 
of  Ssefu,  with  which  it  was  associated.  Sse,fu  may  have  called  to 
his  mind  Pofu'u,  although  the  latter  is  a  ruin  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage,  especially  since  Pofw'u  and  Popdbl  both  contain  po 
'  squash '  as  their  first  syllable.  Or  the  writer's  informants  may  all 
be  wrong.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  a  pueblo  ruin 
named  Pofu\i  near  Abiquiu  and  another  by  the  same  name  near 
La  Hoya  [9:5].  One  should  also  notice  in  connection  with  these 
names  Hewett's  "  Poihuuinge  ",  which  he  locates  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage;  see  "Poihuuinge"  under  [5:unlocated],  page  157. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  It,  pp.  63-64,  1892.  2  Hewett,  Conimunautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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San  Juan  PopoW  qyvj^ceji  'squash  flower  pueblo  ruin'  {po  'squash' 
'pumpkin';  pott  'flower';  'orjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'oywi 
'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin',  postpound).  This  name  was  known  to 
three  San  Juan  informants.  They  agreed  that  this  'ruin'  is  lo- 
cated somewhere  near  Ssgfu? Qywjjceji  [9:23].  It  may  be  the 
nameless  and  problematic  ruin  [9:27]  the  name  of  which  the  in- 
formant could  not  remember.  At  any  rate  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  is  the  name  for  which  Bandolier's  "Pho-jiu"  is  intended. 

[10]    OLD   SAN   JUAN   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  10)  shows  a  tract  just  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  One 
pueblo  ruin,  Old  San  Juan  [10:26],  is  included,  from  which  the  sheet 
has  been  named. 

[10:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1]. 

[10:2]  San  Juan  QwakeJi,  see  [13:3]. 

[10:3]  Tsewipo  'eagle  gap  trail',  so  called  because  it  passes  north  of 
but  near  [7:24]  (TsewPi,  see  [7:24];  po  'trail'). 

This  is  an  old  trail.  It  is  the  one  frequently  taken  when  going 
by  trail  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  to  Ojo  Caliente  or  El  Rito 
regions.  The  trail  winds  its  way  up  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  just  back 
of  JYqmp'omi'u  [10:4]  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  old  ruin  of 
P'Pog.e  [9:43].  The  trail  is  perhaps  also  called  by  the  San  Juan 
JXqmj/onupo  (JVqmponu'u,  see  [10:4];  po  'trail').  It  is  probably 
to  this  trail  that  Bandelier1  refers  when  he  says:  "A  trail  leads 
across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo  Caliente". 

[10:4]  (1)  San  Juan  Nqmporvtfu  'down  at  the  holes  in  the  earth", 
referring  to  holes  of  some  sort  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  of  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  at  this  place  {nqyf  'earth';  plo  'hole'; 
nu'u  'below',  applied  to  distinguish  the  place  from  the  height  of 
Canoe  Mesa  [10:1],  which  overhangs  it). 

(2)  Eng.  Estaca  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Estaca  'the  stake'.  =Eng.  (2).  In  what  connection 
this  name  is  "applied  is  unknown.     "La  Staka".2 

The  most  southerly  house  of  this  place  is  the  large  residence  of 
Mr.  Juan  Lopez,  which  is  approximately  opposite  Alcalde  [10:15]; 
the  place  extends  to  the  north  to  the  point  at  which  the  Ts<  wipo 
trail  [10:3]  climbs  the  mesa.  The  hill  or  slope  called  Qwakedi 
[10:2]  lies  between  the  place  and  the  cliff  of  the  mesa  [10:1]. 
[10:5]  San  Juan  ,Awap'abu''t/,  see  [9:45]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  63,  note,  1892. 

SU.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lUOth  Meridian,  1'nrts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
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[10:(>]   San  Juan  : 'Awap 'abu'iyJco    'cattail   corner   arroyo'   (?Awap*a- 

bii'u,  see  [9:45];  'iH    locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Icq 

'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 
This  is  a  broad  and  straight  arroyo  which  gets  its  name  because 

its  mouth  is  at  [10:5]. 
[10:7]  (I)  Eng.  La  Villita  settlement,     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.    La  Villita  'the  little   town.'     =Eng.    (1).     A  few 

Mexican  houses  at  this  place  are  called  b}T  this  pretentious  name. 

No  San  Juan  Tewa  name  for  this  place  could  be  learned. 
[10:8]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Pachecos  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Pachecos  (Span,  family  name).      =  Eng.  (1). 
There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place. 
[10:9]  San  Juan   'Anybu'it  of  obscure  etymology  ('any,  unexplained; 

bu'it  'large  low  roundish  place').     'Any  appears  also  in  a  number 

of  other  names;  see  [10:10],  [10:11],  [10:12],  [10:13],  [10:14],  and 

[10:15]. 
[10:10]  San  Juan  '  Anyk&ii  of   obscure  etymology  ('any,   see  [10:9]; 

Jceui  'height').     This  name  is  applied  to  the  higher  land  east  of 

[10:9]. 
[10:11]  San  Juan  '  Anykq  of  obscure  etymology  ('any,  see  [10:9];  kq 

'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 

This  arroyo  passes  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Alcalde  settle- 
ment [10:15]. 
[10:12]  San  Juan  'Any'oku  of  obscure  etymology  ('any,  see  [10:9]; 

'oka  'hill'). 

The  group  of  hills  here  referred  to  is  about  2  miles  from  the 

Rio  Grande. 
[10:13]  San  Juan  'Any'okukq  of  obscure  etymology  ('any,  see  [10:9]; 

'oku  'hill';  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 
[10:1-1]  San  Juan  'Any'okubu'u  '•'Any  (unexplained)  hill  corner '  ('any, 

see  [10:9];   'oku  'hill';   buu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  low  place  lies  between  'Any'oku  [10:12]  and  IIy*sekwaje 

[10:21].     It  is  said  to  be  barren,  with  no  trace  of  the  works  of 

man  in  sight. 
[10:15]  (1)  San  Juan  '  Anybuu  ' ' Any  (unexplained)  town'     ('any,  see 

[10:9];  buu  'town'). 

(2)  'Akadebuu  'Alcalde   town'   ('Akade,    see   Span.    (4);    bu'u 
'town').      =Eng.   (3),    Span.    (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Alcalde  settlement.     ( <  Span) .      =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.    Alcalde,     Plazita     Alcalde     'magistrate'    'judge.' 
=  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Span,  alcalde  is  translated  in  Tewa  by 

the  word  tsoqZiH,  but  the    name  of  Alcalde   settlement  is    never 
translated. 

This  is  an  old  Mexican  settlement. 
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[10:10]  San  Juan  PPiwUi  'clay  point'  (p/"i  'a  kind  of  pottery  clay,' 
see  Nqpi'i  under  Minerals;  wUi  'projecting  corner  or  point"). 
This  name  is  given  to  a  small  point  of  land  projecting  toward  the 
south,  situated  about  midway  between  [10:15]  and  [10:20].  Cf. 
[10:17]  and  [10:18]. 

[10:17]  San  Juan  P^iwui'iyfhu'u  'clay  point  arroyo'  (PPiivUi,  see 
[10:1(3];  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[10:18]  San  Juan  Pi,iiouibu,u  'clay  point  corner'  (PPiwi'di,  see 
[10:10];  hv?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[10:19]  San  Juan  QwoJ>ensebu\i,  'corner  where  it  cuts  through'  (qwode 
'to  cut  through'  as  a  stream  cuts  through  earth  or  sand;  n% 
locative;  bu'ii  'large  low  roundish  place').     Cf.  [10:20]. 

[10:20]  San  Juan  Qwodensekqhu\t  'barranca  arroyo  where  it  cuts 
through'  (Qwoden%,  see  [10:19];  JcqJiv?u  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq 
'barranca',  huht  '  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

This  large  arro 3^0  flows  out  from  JlyTsekwaje  [10:21],  and  in  its 
upper  part  might  perhaps  be  called  Ilyisekqhii'u.     See  [12:2]. 

[10:21]  San  Juan  Ilyfsekwaje,  see  [12:2]. 

[10:22]  Small  nameless  arroyo. 

[10:23]  San  Juan  Pibikntsse' Hy  flui \i  'arro}To  where  the  meat  is  or  was 
pounded'  {jnbi  'meat';  kutsse.  'to  pound'  'to  peck';  'i'1  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

[10:24]  San  Juan  "'Anfibio'u  'sunflower  corner'  ^anfi  'sunflower', 
probably  <Span.  anile  'sunflower',  used  instead  of  the  old  Tewa 
name  fqmpdbl  'sun  flower'  (t'qyj3  'sun';  pdb\  'flower');  bifu 
'large  low  roundish  place').  Why  the  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied was  not  known  to  the  informants.     Cf.  [10:25]  and  [10:26]. 

[10:25]  San  iu&n'' An fike^i,  "'AnfibuJcedi,  ''Anfibrfokekedi  '  sunflower 
height'  'sunflower  corner  height'  'sunflower  height  where  Old 
San  Juan  is'  ('anyi  'sunflower',  ''An.fibii'u,  see  [10:24];  ?oke,  see 
[10:26];  k&ii  'height').  The  higher  land  east  of  [10:24]  is  called 
thus. 

Old  San  Juan  Pueblo  ruin  [10:26]  is  at  this  place. 

[10:26]  San  Juan  '  Oke oyioikej i ,  ,Anf\bit?oke''qyvrikeji  ^Oke  (unex- 
plained) Pueblo  ruin'  '■''Oke  (unexplained)  Pueblo  ruin  at  sun- 
flower corner  [10:24]'  ('Oke  unexplained,  name  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo  under  [11],  pages  211-15;  'qijioikeji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <,qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound;  ,Anj>ibu,u, 
see  [10:24]). 

No  previous  mention  of  this  pueblo  ruin  can  be  found.  The 
San  Juan  informants  say  that  San  Juan  Indians  speak  of  it  more 
frequently  than  they  do  of  any  other  pueblo  ruin,  for  it  is  old 
San  Juan,  and  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  live  there  before  they 
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migrated  south  to  build  a  pueblo  [11:17],  also  called  'Ofe  and  now 
in  ruins,  and  more  recently  to  build  the  present  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  which  they  now  inhabit  and  to  which  they  still  apply  the 
old  name  '  Oke,  the  present  pueblo  being  the  third  to  which  this 
name  has  been  applied. 

,Anfibu''okefQ7jw%ke)!,  above,  was  abandoned  because  of  a  flood, 
according  to  the  San  Juan  informants.  It  was  once  a  very  popu- 
lous pueblo.  In  those  old  days  there  were  certain  religious  cere- 
monies which  required  that  a  man  be  shut  up  without  food  or 
water  for  twelve  days.  A  certain  man,  inhabitant  of  the  ancient 
pueblo,  was  once  shut  up  according  to  this  custom;  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  dark  room,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  were  appointed  to 
watch  him  and  see  that  he  neither  drank  nor  ate.  On  the  eleventh 
day  he  burst  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  crazed  for  want 
of  water,  running  to  a  marshy  place  at  'Anfibifu  [10:24],  just 
below  the  old  pueblo,  he  lay  down  and  drank  and  drank  of  the 
water.  This  was  a  bad  omen.  After  a  while  the  man  burst,  and 
water  from  his  body  gushed  over  all  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
and  obliterated  the  whole  pueblo.  One  can  still  see  at  the  ruin 
traces  of  this  catastrophe.  The  inhabitants  fled,  and  built  a  new 
'  Ol'e  village  at  [11:17]  about  a  mile  farther  south.  The  woman 
who  had  been  guarding  the  fasting  man  also  took  to  flight,  fol- 
lowing the  old  trail  which  leads  to  Picuris.  Where  this  trail 
passes  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  the  woman  lay  down  on  the 
ground  to  rest,  when  she  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  stone, 
which  can  still  be  seen  lying  near  the  pass.  This  stone  is  called 
Kusd'jo  '  great  stone ' ;  see  [9:14].  The  gap  referred  to  is  Knsd'jowPi 
'  great  stone  gap'  [9:15].  According  to  an  old  custom,  the  woman 
carried  a  couple  of  ears  of  corn  with  her  to  sustain  her  on  her 
journey.  These  also  turned  to  stone,  and  may  be  seen  beside  the 
petrified  old  woman.  No  names  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  this 
myth  could  be  obtained. 

The  site  of  the  ruin  is  on  a  low  highland  not  far  from  the  river. 
Not  even  a  mound  could  be  distinctly  traced,  so  completely  oblit- 
erated is  the  ruin.     Some  fragments  of  gray  and  black  unpainted 
pottery  were  picked  up. 
[10:27]  San  Juan  Kqp'ag.Piyf,  see  [11:6]. 

[11]    SAN   JUAN   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  11)  shows  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  only  one  pueblo  ruin  is 
included  in  the  area  shown.  On  the  lowlands  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  west  and  southwest  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  San  Juan  Indians  do 
most  of  their  farming. 
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[11:1]  San  Juan  Tsik'owabee  'little  corner  of  the  fireflies'  (tsiko'wa 
said  to  mean  'firefly';  bee  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

This  little  corner  merges  into  ''Anfibu'u  [10:24].  Mr.  Julian 
Sanchez  owns  the  land  and  has  his  house  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  low  place  on  TsiJc 'owakwaje  [11:2].  This  low  place  appears 
to  have  given  [11:2]  and  [11:3]  their  names. 

[11:2]  San  Juan  Tsiko'wahwajd,  Tsiko'wabekwaje  'firefly  height' 
'  height  of  the  little  corner  of  the  fireflies'  (Tsik'owa,  Tsik'owabe'e, 
see  [11:1  |;  hwaje  '  height').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  high  land 
north  and  northeast  of  TsiWowabde  [11:1]. 

[11:3]  San  Juan   Tsik 'owabehjkq  'arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
fireflies'    (Tsik'owabe^e,    see   [11:1];  "■Pi   locative    and    adjective- 
forming  postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arro3To  with  banks'). 
This  little  gulch  is  tributary  to  Tsik'owabee  [11:1]. 

[11:4]  San  Juan  Kqpseyge,  Kq^ag^iyJcQps^yge  'beyond  the  arroyo' 
'  beyond  the  wide  gulch  arroyo '  (Kq  abbreviated  from  Kqp'a£/"ijj/,t>, 
see  [11:6];  pifiyje  'beyond').  This  name  refers  especially  to  the 
locality  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  lower  Kop'ag_ritjf 
[11:6]. 

[11:5]  San  Juan  Kqpxijgebuu,  Kqp  ag.}' yjkqpxyjiMCu  'low  corner 
beyond  the  arroyo'  '  low  corner  beyond  the  wide  gulch  arroyo' 
(Kqpxygebuu,  Kqp' ag.Pitjkqpxijgebu  u,  see  [11:4];  bix'u  'large 
low  roundish  place'.) 

[11:6]  San  Juan  Kqp'ag.riyj',  Kqj/ag.Pir/kq  'broad  arroyo'  'broad 
gulch  arroyo'  (kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks';  pag.i  'broad'; 
Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  large  and  straight  arroyo  with  barrancas  at  many 
places  along  its  course.  In  the  names  [11:4]  and  [11:5]  it  is  often 
referred  to  simply  by  ko  'the  arroyo'.  Its  mouth  is  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  the  sandy  island  [11:9].  Its  upper  course  is  called 
Kqpikag_Piykq;  see[12:7].  One  should  compare  the  name  Kotfaqi- 
''iykq  with  Kqp'ag_ekq7tuu  [19:3],  the  San  Ildefonso  name  of  the 
lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  which  lies  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  just  as  this  [11:6]  lies  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.     . 

[11:7]  San  Juan  Jop'eT^oku,  see  [13:17]. 

[11:8]  Pueblita  Pueblo,  see  [13:15]. 

[11:9]  San  Juan  Pojaul  'the  island'  (po  'water';  jcbii  'in  the  midst  of" 
'in'). 

This  large  sandy  island  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road  which  con- 
nects Chamita  settlement  1 13:28]  with  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[11:10]  Poke  'water  neck'  'water  brink'  (Po  'water';  le  'neck' 
'height').  The  river  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  is  known 
by  this  name. 

S75S4"-    2!)  Kin       1<;  II 
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[11:11]  San  Juan  Pofupdkwage  'level  bank  by  the  bend  in  the  river' 
{po  'water';  f\dn  'projecting  corner  or  point',  in  this  instance 
referring  to  a  bend  in  the  river;  po  'water';  Image  'high  and 
level  place'). 

[11:12]  San  Juan  ''Okiakqnnu  'plain  of  Oke  or  San  Juan  Pueblo' 
('Oke,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  below;  'akonnu  'plain'  ^ukqyf 
plain;  nu  unexplained).  The  entire  plateau  on  which  the  present 
pueblo  of  San  Juan  stands  is  called  thus.     Cf.  [12:6]. 

[11:13]  (1)  San  Juan  Kwtfo  Jija  'mother  ditch ',  translating  the  Span. 
name  (/,/rPo  'irrigation  ditch';  jija,  'mother').      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Acequia  Madre  'mother  ditch'.      =Tewa  (1). 
This  is  the  chief  irrigation  ditch  of  the  San  Juan  Indians,  and 
is  therefore  called  by  this  poetic  name.     A  part  of  it  is  shown  on 
the  map. 

[11:1-1]  San  Juan  JqijJS zmbitu  of  obscure  etymology  (jinjf  'willow'; 
k\yf  unexplained;  buhi,  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
Cf.  [11:15]  and  [11:16]. 

[11:15]  San  Juan  JqyV zywui  of  obscure  etymology  {JqyJczyf,  see 
[11:1-1];  wui,  'projecting  corner  or  point').  Cf.  [11:14].  This 
name  applies  to  a  sort  of  projecting  point  of  higher  land  east  of 
the  ditch  [11:13]. 

[11:16]  San  Juan  Penibege  'dead  body  corner'  'graveyard'  (pent 
'corpse'  'dead  body';  ode  'small  low  roundish  place';  ge  'down 
at'  over  at'). 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  graveyard  at  San  Juan  at  present  in 
use.  In  earlier  times  interments  were  made  in  the  churchyard 
[11:22].  The  graveyard  is  on  the  level  ground  just  north  of  the 
north  end  of  the  race-track  [11:20].     It  is  surrounded  by  a  fence. 

[11:17]  San  Juan  Kidigvi1  'bunched  stones  place'  (Jcu  'stone';  tigi 
'  in  a  bunch '  '  bunched ',  as  in  Tigi'iyf,  San  lldef onso  name  for  the 
Pleiades;  i  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name 
refers  to  the  bunches  or  groups  of  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  all 
that  remain  of  the  second  pueblo  called  by  the  name  '  Oke.  See 
Kutigi 'oke' 'qywikej 'i  under  [ll:unlocated],  p.  219.  The  whole  lo- 
cality about  this  as  yet  unlocated  ruin  is  called  Kaligi'iH.  A 
number  of  Mexican  houses  are  at  the  place.  See  Ruiigikwaje 
[11:23],  this  name  being  applied  to  the  height  on  which  the  present 
San  Juan  Pueblo  is  built. 

[11:18]  San  Juan  Pejebjtu  of  obscure  et}Tmology  (pe  is  said  to  sound 
like  pe,  'an  unidentified  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  field- 
mouse';  je  unexplained;  bu'u  i  large  low  roundish  place').  Cf. 
[11:19]. 

This  low  corner  lies  just  west  of  the  rise  to  the  higher  land  and 
east  of  Ridigft*  [11:17]. 
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[11:19]  San  Juan  PejeWtfa  'slope  by  [11:18]'  (Pejebitu,  see  [11:18]; 
"a  a  'steep  slope').  It  is  said  that  the  bottom  [11:18]  rises  some- 
what to  the  north  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 

[11:20]  San  Juan  F!iiij>ijrhjf;rpo  'northern  race-track'  (pimpije 
'north'  <fiyf  'mountain',  pije  'toward',  Hu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  '%po  'race-track'  <'«  'to  run,'  po 
'trail'  'track'). 

This  is  the  northern  race-track  of  the  San  Juan  Indians;  it 
runs  north  and  south.  For  the  southern  one  see  [11:33].  Mrs. 
Perlina  Sizer  Cassidv,  of  Santa  Fe,  NeAv  Mexico,  informs  the 
writer  that  there  are  at  the  northern  end  of  this  race-track  two 
stones,  one  on  each  side,  marking  the  starting  place.  The  one 
on  the  eastern  side  is  a  shaft  of  sandstone  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
about  2£  feet  high,  and  approximately  square.  The  one  on  the 
western  side,  about  30  feet  from  the  other,  is  of  a  kind  of  granite 
formation  of  pyramidal  form,  about  1£  feet  high,  with  base  of 
rounded  triangular  form,  each  side  of  which  is  about  2  feet  long. 
At  about  2  o'clock  on  St.  John's  day,  1912,  after  a  race  run 
on  this  track  was  finished,  three  women  were  observed  by  Mrs. 
Cassidy  to  pour  water  with  meal  in  it  over  these  stones  and  rub 
them  with  their  hands.  This  water  was  what  remained  in  the 
ollas  from  which  the  racers  had  been  drinking.  Why  there 
should  be  two  race-tracks  at  San  Juan  and  whether  this  one  is 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Summer  or  to  the  Winter  phratry,  or 
to  both  or  neither,  are  questions  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
have  not  been  determined. 

[11 :  21]  San  Juan  '  Okekwaje  ' '  Ole  (unexplained)  height '  ('  OJee,  see  San 
Juan  Pueblo,  pp.  211-215;  kwajb  'height').  The  extreme  north- 
eastern corner  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  place  is 
said  to  be  called  Aguapa  b}r  the  Mexicans,  a  term  for  which  no 
explanation  has  been  obtained. 

[ll:San  Juan  Pueblo]  (1)  ^Ohrqijiri  of  obscure  etymology  ('<<Zv 
unexplained;  'oywi  'pueblo').  The  original  etymology  of  >oke  is 
no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa.  ' Ol'e  sounds  exactly  like  'hard 
metate'  ('o  'metate';  he  'hardness'  'hard').  One  should  also 
notice  the  tse'oke  name  of  a  certain  Tewa  religious  officer,  which  is 
said  to  mean  '  hard  metate  face '  (ise  'face';  'o  'metate';£e  'hard*). 
In  most  of  the  forms  quoted  below  the  noticeable  aspiration  at 
the  end  of  the  o  just  before  the  /•  is  represented  by  a  letter  such 
as  A  or  Span.  j.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  seems  to  have  noticed  some 
peculiarity,  since  he  writes1".  A  single  San  Juan  person  is  called 
regularly  ,OkeHH;  two  or  more  San  Juan  people  are  called  regu- 
larly 'Oke'iys,  Dut  tl"'  San  Juan  Tewa  and  perhaps  some  other 
Tewa  sometimes  say  '  <>/>ri)j-  (HH,  'iyj*  locative  and  adjective  form- 
ing postfix).    The  name '  Ohe  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo 
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ruin  1 10:20]  and  after  that  pueblo  was  destroyed,  to  the  unlocated 
pueblo  ruin  at  [11:17],  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan  being 
according  to  the  tradition  the  third  to  which  the  name  has  been 
applied.  See  the  general  discussion  below.  The  forms  of  ' Oh 
(pioted  from  various  sources '  all  apply  to  the  present  San  Juan,  ao 
mention  of  the  pueblo  ruins  to  which  this  name  is  applied  being 
there  made.  "Ohque.'12  "Ochi.'"3  "Oj-que."4  "San  Juan  da 
los  Caballeros,  or  Oj-ke."s  "San  Juan,  Jyuo-tyu-te  Oj-ke."8 
The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  question  Tcwa  about  "Jyuo- 
tyu-te."  The  spelling  has  a  non-Tewa  appearance.  "Ohke, 
•  up-stream  place1.'"7  The  meaning  given  is  certainiy  incorrect. 
"Orke'."8  Given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  of  San  Juan.  "Kaj- 
kai;''°  this  is  given  as  the  native  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  Kutigihwaje1  qyw\,  Ki/t/Q/l>vaje,oke''oywi  'bunched 
stone  height  pueblo' 'bunched  stone  height  pueblo  of  ,Oke  (un- 
explained)' (Kuiigikwaje,  see  [11:23];  'Oke,  see  Tewa  (1),  above; 
^oywi  'pueblo').  This  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  present 
San  Juan  from  the  first-  and  second-built  pueblos,  now  in  ruins, 
which  were  called  by  the  same  name. 

(3)  Taos  "Pakabaltiyu,  'where  the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a 
plain"'.7     Cf.  Picuris  (4),  Isleta  (0). 

(4)  Picuris  "Pakuqhalaf".10  "Pakupala'V1  Cf.  Taos  (3),  Is- 
leta (6). 

(5)  Picuris  "Topiane  'San  Juan  people'".11 

(6)  Isleta  "Pakii'parai".10     Cf.  Taos  (3),  Picuris  (4). 

(7)  Jemez  S<ihwq  (<Span.).  The  writer  is  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  name  for  San  Juan  commonly  used  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Jemez.     See  Jemez  (8). 

(8)  Jemez  j>jdpdgi?i  of  obscure  etymology  (fjd  unexplained ;  pa 
'water';  gPt  '  down  at'  'over  at').  This  is  an  old  and  abandoned 
name  formerly  applied  to  San  Juan,  as  nearly  as  the  informant 
could  remember.  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  however  the  old  Jemez 
name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  see  [14:71].  The  people  of  fjdpdgii 
were  called /'jdpdtsd'df  (fsd'df  'people'). 

(0)  Cochiti  Sanhwan .     (<Span.).      =Span.  (14). 
(10)  Sia  "Sanhwan".12     (<Span.).      =Spa:i.  (14). 

i  Chiefly  through  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  443,  1910. 

2  Smith,  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  p.  163,  1871. 

3  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  April,  1882. 
«  Bandelierin  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 

&  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  I,  p.  123,  1890. 

e  Ibid.,  note,  p.  260. 

»  Ilodge,  field  notes.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  443,  1910). 

8  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614,  1900. 

s  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

i»  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  444. 

"  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

12  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Jy/pdka  Tewa  'last  Tewa'  (jy'paka  'last'; 
Tewa  'Tewa').  San  Juan  is  the  village  of  the  Tewa  passed  last 
of  all  when  going  up  the  llio  Grande  Valley;  hence  the  name. 

(12)  N avah o  "Kin  Klechinl  'red  house  people'".1  "Khinli- 
chini,  the  red  house  people,  the  San  Juan".2  "  Khmlichf,  red  house, 
San  Juan."3 

(13)  Eng.  San  Juan.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (14). 

(14)  Span.  San  Juan,  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  'Saint  John' 
'Saint  John  of  the  gentlemen'.  =Eng.  (13).  Bandelier4 
explains  why  "de  los  Caballeros"  was  added  to  the  saint  name: 
"The  village  [13:27]  was  definitively  forsaken  in  1598,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  in  the  houses 
temporarily,  until  they  could  build  their  own  abodes.  This 
occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  who  voluntarily  relin- 
quished the  place  to  join  their  brethren  at  San  Juan;  and  it  was 
partly  on  account  of  this  generous  action  that  the  title  'De  los 
Caballeros'  was  bestowed  upon  the  Tehuas  of  the  latter  village".5 
"  Sant  Joan".8  " Sant  Joan  Batista".7  "  San  Juan  de  los  Cabal- 
leros".8    "Saint-Jean   de   Chevaliers".9     "St.  Johns".10     "San 

.Juan".11  "S.John".12  "S.Joanne".13  "S.Jean".14  "S.  lean".15 
"San  Juaners".16  "San  Juan  de  los  Cabelleros".17  "SanJuane- 
ros".18     "San  Juan  de  Cabalenos".10 

1  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  12K,  1VI10. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  61-62,  1892. 
'■  "  Hutoria  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (fol.  141)— 

Aqui  los  Indios  niui  gustosos, 
Con  nosotros  sua  casas  dividieron, 
Y  luego  que  alojados  y  de  asiento, 
1hr.ii  ihIii  rr.iinttul  ims  iissinlmiins. 
Also- 

Hazia  un  gracioso  Pueblo  bien  trazado 
A  quien  San  Juan  por  nombre  le  pusieron, 
Y  de  los  caualleros  por  memoria, 
De  aquelloa  que  primero  lebantaron, 
Por  estas  nucuas  tierras  y  regiones, 
El  sangriento  estandarte  donde  Christo, 
Por  la  salud  de  todos  fue  arbolado. 
This  disposes  of  the  fable   that  the  title  'Caballeros'  was  given  to  the  San  Juan  Indians  for 
their  loyalty  to  Spain  during  the  insurrection  of  1080.    On  the  contrary,  the  Indians  of  San  Juan 
were  among  the  most,  bitter  and  cruel  of  the  rebels;  and  their  participation  in  the  risings  of  L694  and 
1696  is  well  known".— Bandelier,  Ibid. 

Mm, ilc  (1598)  in  Dor.  Ini,l.,  \vi,  p.  256,  1871. 

I  [bid.,  pp.  109,  116. 

'Cordova  (1619)  trans,  in  Ternaux-Corapaus,  Voy.,  x,  p.  440,  1888;  Villa  Seflor,  Theatro  Amer.,  n, 
p.  118,  1 7  is. 
■'  i '.  >v<  i< . \  a ,  op.  oil . 
io  Eeyleyn,  Cosmography,  p.  Ki7'2,  I7(i3. 

II  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  82,  1870, 
"D'Anville,  Map.  n.  a.,  Bolton's  ed.,  I7.r,2. 
"  Morelli,  Fasti  N<.\  i  Orbis,  p.  81,  L776. 

M  Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778. 

Crepy,  Map  Amerique  Septentrionale,  L7I 
10  Davis,  8] Conquest  New  Mexico,  p.  289,  L869, 

»  Villa  Sefmr  (I7IM  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p,  88,  L866, 
'"leu  Kate,  Keizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  221,  L886. 

"  Donaldson,  Moqul  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  L898. 
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According  to  San  Juan  tradition,  the  present  pueblo  is  the  third 
one  which  has  been  called  'Oh'.  The  first  *  Oh  Pueblo  is  [10:26], 
the  ruins  of  which  are  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  San  Juan. 
When  this  pueblo  was  destroyed  by  a  miraculous  food,  the  inliab 
itants  built  a  second  pueblo  called  'Oke  at  Kictigfi?*  [11:17],  the 
ruin  of  which  has  not  been  located.  This  second  pueblo  w:i-  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  third  and  present  pueblo  of 
'Oke,  which  is  situated  on  the  height  or  mesa  near  Kutigi'i''.  the 
latter  name  applying  to  a  low  place.  Why  the  second-built 
pueblo  was  abandoned  for  the  present  site  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Juyfje  [13:27]  and  the 
pueblo  of  '  Ohe  (the  present  San  Juan)  used  to  be  "like  brothers, ,; 
it  is  said.  "When  Jyyge  was  abandoned  its  inhabitants  went  to 
live  at '  Oke  or  at  Pueblita  [13:15].  When  Juijne  was  permanently 
abandoned  seems  not  to  be  known  to  the  historians.  Bandelier1 
says:  "Yuge-uingge  must  have  been  still  occupied  in  1541,  for 
Castaneda  says,  in  Cibola,  p.  138:  'Mais  ceux  de  Yuque-yunque 
abandonnerent  deux  beaux  villages  quTis  possedaicnt  sur  les  bords 
du  fleuve,  et  se  retirerent  dans  les  montagnes  .  .  .  On  trouva 
beaucoup  de  vivres  dans  les  deux  villages  abandonnes' ". 

Bandelier  obtained  the  following  interesting  tradition  from  the 
San  Juan  Indians:  "Indian  folk-lore  has  much  to  say  about  Yuge- 
uingge.  The  Tehuas  relate  that  when  their  ancestors  journeyed 
southward  from  Cibobe,  and  the  division  into  summer  and  winter 
people  occurred,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  First  Part  of  this 
Report  [p.  303],  the  summer  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pay-oj-ke  or  Po-a-tuyo,  settled  at  Yuge-uingge;  but  the  winter 
people,  after  wandering  over  the  eastern  plains  for  a  long 
while,  at  last  went  in  search  of  their  brethren,  and  established 
themselves  near  San  Juan  in  sight  of  the  other's  village  at 
Chamita.  Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  bridge  should  be 
built  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  official  wizards  went  to  work 
and  constructed  it  by  laying  a  long  feather  of  a  parrot  over  the 
stream  from  one  side,  and  a  long  feather  of  a  magpie  from  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  plumes  met  over  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
people  began  to  cross  on  this  remarkable  bridge;  but  bad  sor- 
cerers caused  the  delicate  structure  to  turn  over,  and  many  people 
fell  into  the  river,  where  they  became  instantly  changed  into 
fishes.  For  this  reason  the  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  some  of  the 
Pueblos  refuse  to  eat  fish  to  this  day.  The  story  goes  on  to  tell 
that  both  factions  united  and  lived  together  at  Oj-ke  on  the  east 
bank".2 

The  present  writer  obtained  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
the  same  tale,  which  is  given  under  .Sipoj/e,  Mythic  Places, 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  61,  note,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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pages  571-72.  The  informant  of  San  Juan  who  related  this 
tale  knew  nothing  of  Jnyge  [13:27]  being  settled  by  Summer 
people  and  'Oke  by  Winter  people.  He  said  that  he  supposed 
that  both  these  places  were  settled  by  the  same  kind  of  people. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  feather  bridges  were  made  at  San 
Juan;  he  had  heard  merely  that  they  were  made  somewhere 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  informant  said  that  both  Jy,y(je  and 
'Oke  (at  its  various  sites)  were  inhabited  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  that  at  last  Jynqe  was  abandoned,  the  people  being  merged 
into  the  '  Oke  villagers,  as  stated  above.  The  informant  was  an 
old  man,  and  his  statements  were  honestly  made. 

The  San  Juan  Indian's  will  invariably  tell  one  that  San  Juan 
was  the  chief  Tewa  village  in  olden  days.  Councils  (Span,  juntas) 
of  villagers  from  all  the  Tewa  pueblos,  from  Tano  pueblos,  Taos 
and  Picuris,  used  to  be  held  at  San  Juan.  It  was  from  San  Juan 
that  word  was  sent  out  when  the  Tewa  tribe  declared  war.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  do  not  contradict  these  statements. 
San  Juan,  it  will  be  remembered,  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1680. 

In  ancient  times,  it  is  said,  the  people  of  San  Juan  used  to  raise 
melons,  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  on  the  highlands  east  of  San  Juan,  in 
places  which  are  now  barren  indeed.  It  was  dry  farming  and  crops 
were  not  certain;  but  usually  plenty  of  rain  fell  in  those  times. 

According  to  the  informants,  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  are  of 
pure  blood,  not  mixed  with  non-Pueblo  blood  as  are  the  Taos. 
This  information  was  received  in  one  instance  unsolicited.  Yet 
Bandelier1  says:  "at  San  Juan  the  Yutas  [Ute]  and  Apaches 
[Jicarilla  Apache]  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  species."  As  regards  the  architecture  of  San  Juan 
the  same  authority  says:  "Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana, 
and  especially  Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses 
forming  one  to  three  streets."2  There  is  only  one  estufa  at  San 
Juan;  this  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village.  It  is  a  rectan- 
gular structure,  above  ground,  and  contains  no  permanent  paint- 
ings in  its  interior. 

The  elevation  of  San  Juan,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey, 
is  5,601  feet.3 

There  is  a  post  office  at  present  at  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  the 
official  name  of  the  post  office  is  Chamita. 

The  name  '  Oke  is  also  applied  by  the  San  Juan  to  a  bright  star 
seen  in  the  southern  skies;  see  Stars,  page  49. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  261-262,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

'  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  650,  1906. 
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[11:22]  San  Juan  Misate  'mass-house'  'church1  {mish  'mass'  <Span. 
misa  'Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  'dwelling-place'). 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Its  entrance  faces  the 
east.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  chapel  across  from 
it  by  being- called  Mishte  /*<,/"/"'  'the  large  church'  (heji  'large'; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Across  the  street 
from  this  church,  east  of  it,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
has  its  entrance  toward  the  west.  This  is  called  Misate1  e  ('<? 
diminutive)  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
church.  In  front  of  the  church  stands  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  which  is  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  Nq?{vihi  Kwijo 
'our  lady',  translating  the  Span.  "Nuestra  Senora"  (n&imbi 
'our';  kwijo  'old  woman',  used  here  to  show  reverence). 

[11:23]  San  Juan  Kuiig_ikvyije  'bunched  stone  height',  referring  to 
Kutig.P!H  (Kuiigi,  see  [11:17];  Jcwaje  'height').  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  high  locality  on  which  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  is 
built,  the  present  pueblo  itself  sometimes  being  distinguished  as 
KuiigihcajPoke;  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above.  See  also  [10:26] 
and  [11:17]. 

[11:24]  San  Juan  Iiy,teheji'i'>i  'the  big  store'  (ky,te  'store'  <ky,  'to 
trade',  te  'dwelling-place'  'house'  'building';  heji  'large';  ,iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
This  is  the  store  of  Reuth,  Eldodt  &  Co. 

[11:25]  San  Juan  'Age  'down  at  the  slope'  (V<z  'steep  or  short  slope'; 
g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').  All  the  lowland  sloping  toward  the 
river  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  is  the  form 
used  when  the  speaker  is  at  San  Juan  and  the  place  is  below 
him. 

[11:26]  San  Juan  Potsa  'marsh'  (po  'water';  tsa  'to  cut  through'). 
Although  potsa  is  applied  to  any  marsh,  when  used  at  San 
Juan,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  word  refers  to  this  place. 
There  is  some  swamp}'-  ground,  and  several  cottonwood  trees 
stand  at  the  place. 

[11:27]  San  Juan  ' ' Akqyge^\7)kq  'the  arroyo  down  at  the  plain'  'the 
arroyo  over  at  the  plain'  'the  arroyo  of  the  plain',  referring  to 
' Oke'akqnnu  [11:12]  ^akqyf  'plain';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  lq  'barranca'  'arroyo 
with  banks'). 

This  arroyo  runs  in  front  of  (north  of)  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant,  of  San  Juan.  See  [11:28]  and 
[11:29]. 

[11:28]  San  Juan  Xqqwoge  'down  where  the  arroyo  cuts  thi-ough' 
'  delta  of  the  arroyo ',  referring  to  [11:27]  (kq  'barranca'  'arroyo 
with  banks';  (jwo  'to  cut  through';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  name  is  instantly  understood  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  as 
referring  to  a  definite  locality.     See  [11:27]. 
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[11:29]  San  Juan  Konvg_e  'down  below  thearroyo',  referring' to  [11:27] 
(Jcq  'barranca'  'arroyowith  banks';  nv)u  'below';  ge  'down  at' 
'  over  at').  This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  and  indetinite  locality 
below  (i.  e.,  west  of)  the  end  [11:28]  of  the  arroyo  [11:27].  See 
[11:27]  and  [11:28]. 

[11:30]  San  Juan  'JEldobi  teqwa  'dwelling  house  of  Eldodt'  i^Eldb 
<  German  Eldodt;  it  possessive  postfix;  teqwa  'house'  <te  dwell- 
ing-place', qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  red-brick  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt.  He  has 
a  collection  of  rare  Indian  objects  from  existing  pueblos  and 
pueblo  ruins,  which  he  courteously  allowed  the  writer  to  examine 
and  use  for  purposes  of  study. 

[11:31]  San  Juan  ''EiakeM  'threshing-floor  height'  (\>Ja  'threshing- 
floor'  <Span.  era  'threshing-floor',  which  in  turn  is  derived  from 
Latin  area,  of  same  meaning;  lceu>i  'height'). 

This  is  a  high  place  southeast  of  Mr.  Eldodt's  house  where  wheat 
is  threshed  in  Mexican  fashion  by  driving  animals  over  it. 

[11:32]  San  Juan  ' Ekwelateqwa  'school  house'  ('cdwela  'school' 
<Span.  escuela  'school';  teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling  place1, 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  schoolhouse  for  Indian  children.  It  is 
south  of  the  pueblo. 

[11:33]  San  Juan  ,Akompije'iy,f,%po  'southern  race-track'  Cal'ornpije 
' south '  <  \ilqyf  ' plain ', pije  ' toward ' ;  \H  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  'sepo  ' race-track  '<  '3?  'to  run',  fo  'track'  'trail'). 
This  is  the  southern  ceremonial  race-track  of  the  San  Juan 
Indians.  It  lies  on  the  level,  barren  height  of  Tsig$ahqnnu 
[11:34]  and  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direction  as  does  the 
northern  race-track.     See  [11:20]. 

[11:34]  San  Juan  Txtgii'akonnu,  Txiyukwaje  'chico  plain'  'chico 
height'  (Txig.u  an  unidentified  species  of  bush,  called  chico  by 
the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country;  'aJconnu  'plain'  K^akoyf 
'plain',  nu  unexplained;  hwaje  'height').  This  name  is  given  to 
the  high,  barren  plain  southeast  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Chico 
bushes  grow  on  it;  hence  the  name. 

This  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  'OkdakQnnu  [11:12]. 
South  of  [11:84]  is  Tsigtibu'u  [11:44],  q.  v. 

[11:35]  San  Juan  ,EIxinelapifyge'erh  'threshing-floors  beyond  the 
school',  referring  to  the  Government  schoolhouse  [11:32]  ('>/>//', /a 
'school'  <Span.  escuela  'school1;  pirijge  'beyond';  ''era  'thresh- 
ing-floor' <Span.  era  'threshing-floor'). 

Their  arc  several  threshing-floors  at  the  locality  known  by  this 
name. 

[11:36]  San  Juan  Nug.e  'down  below',  so  called  because  of  its  low 
ami    southerly    location    (nut/   'below';  (//'down   at'    'over  at'). 
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Mr.  Tomasino  Martinez   lives  about  where  the  more  southerly 
of  the  two  circles  suggesting  this  name  is  placed. 

[11:37]  San  Juan  Kuqwanug.e\i)kq  'drag-stone-down  arroyo'  (ku 
'stone';  qwa  'to  drag';  nug.e  'down'  'from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower  place  across  a  surface'  <nuu  'below',  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at'  'down  to'  'over  to';  ''iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 

"Who  dragged  a  stone  down,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is 
probably  forever  forgotten.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  arroyo 
itself  did  the  dragging  of  a  stone  or  stones  referred  to  by  this 
name. 

This  arroyo  is  quite  deep  where  it  cuts  through  the  edge  of  the 
highland.  It  starts  at  Tsig.u'akqnnu  [11:34]  and  loses  itself  in 
the  lowlands  of  Nugfi  [11:36].     See  [11:38]. 

[11:38]  San  Juan  P*ewawin4iwe  'where  the  cross  stands'  (p'ewa 
'cross'  <p'e  'stick',  wa  unexplained;  wirjf  'to  stand';  Hwe 
locative). 

On  the  high  corner  just  north  of  [11:37]  where  the  latter 
leaves  the  highland  stands  a  wooden  cross,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Mexicans  in  connection  with  a  funeral  procession. 

[11:39]  San  Juan  Ke'apo  '  badger  water'  (ke'a  'badger';  po  'water'). 
This  is  a  low  place  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

[11:40]  San  Juan  Piyge  'in  the  middle',  referring  in  some  way  to  the 
middle  or  central  portion  of  the  lowlands. 

[11:41]  San  «Tuan  fuQfJbie  'little  corner  of  the  mosquitoes'  {fug_o 
'mosquito'  ;  hde  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[11:42]  San  Juan  Puwabu'u  'cultivated  land  corner'  (pu\va  'cultivated 
land'  'land  under  state  of  cultivation';  hio'u  '  large  low  roundish 
place'). 
It  is  at  this  place  that  the  clay-pit  [11:43]  is  situated. 

[11:43]  San  Juan  Pl\napo¥  qnqlkoe  '  where  the  clay  is  dug',  referring 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (pi'inapo  'moist  clay'  'clay  that  is 
moist  when  it  is  dug  out'  <p?i  'reddish  pottery-clay ',  napo&s  in 
napoia  'adobe';  Icqijf  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

This  is  the  source  of  the  clay  used  in  making  the  common  red 
pottery  of  San  Juan.  See  JVapi'i,  under  Minerals.  The  clay- 
pits  are  at  the  place  called  Puwabuu  [11:42]. 

[11:44]  San  Juan  Tsig.ubu'u  '  chico  corner'  (tsig.il  name  of  an  uniden- 
tified bush  which  is  called  chico  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa 
country;  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place').     See  [11:34]. 

[11:45]  San  Juan  PuteHykq,  see  [12:20]. 

[11:46]  San  Juan  Pute'iijkqqwog.e  'delta  of  jackrabbit  hole  arroyo' 
[11:45]  (Pute'iykq,  see  [12:20];  qwoge  'delta'  <  qwo  'to  cut 
through',  g,e  '  down  at'  '  over  at'). 

Pute'iykq  is  here  lost  in  the  lowlands  of  Tsigiubuu  [11:44]. 
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San  Juan  KidigPoijivikeji,  Kickgj'oke' oywikeji,  ,Oke>qywikejii bunched 
stones  pueblo  ruin'  'bunched  stones  pueblo  ruin  of  ' Oke  (unex- 
plained)' 'pueblo  ruin  of  iOke  (unexplained)'  (Kutig./,  see  [11:17]; 
'Qijwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  ^oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound; 
'Oke,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above). 

This  pueblo  ruin  of  the  second-built  village  called  '  OJce  is  said 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  called  Ktdig.£>i>i [11:17], 
in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present  San 
Juan  Pueblo.  The  site  was  not  visited  by  the  writer.  See  dis- 
cussion under  [10:26]  and  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above. 

[12]    SAN   JUAN   HILL   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  12)  shows  a  small  area  of  arid  hill  country  east  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  The  hill  [12:27]  is  the  chief  ceremonial  hill  of  the 
San  Juan  villagers. 

[12:1]  San  Juan  QwoJenspkohu'ii,  see  [10:20]. 

[12:2]  San  Juan  Hyfsekivaje  'yellow  one-seeded  juniper  height'  (hy, 
'one-seeded  juniper'  '  Juniperus  monosperma';  ike  'yellowness' 
'yellow',  absolute  form  of  fsejiH,  fsejiijy  'yellowness'  '3'ellow'; 
1'ivaje  'height').  These  two  long  ridges  bear  this  name.  Cf. 
[12:3]. 

[12:3]  San  Juan  Hutsekq  'yellow  one-seeded  juniper  arroyos',  refer- 
ring to  [12:2]  (IIy,fse,  see  [12:2];  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with 
banks'). 

These  arroyos  join,  forming  Qw<Men%kohu'u  [10:20]. 

[12:4:]  San  Juan  KoptaQ.i>iyj>,  see  [11:6].  Only  the  lower  course  of 
the  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name. 

[12:5]  San  Juan  ^Ag.ekwaje'akqijf  '  plain  of  the  height  above  the  slope' 
('age  'down  at  the  slope'  <Va  'steep  slope'  'short  slope';  g_e 
'down  at'  'over  at';  kwaje  'height';  'akoyy  'plain'). 

Just  why  this  name  is  applied  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  to  cither 
of  the  two  informants.  It  refers  to  the  generally  level  plain 
north  of  [12:7]  and  east  of  ■  10:26]. 

[12:6]  San  Juan  ' Okekwag^akqrjj  'plain  of  the  high  flat  place  by  ' Oke 
(unexplained)',  referring  to  San  Juan  Pueblo  (?Oke,  see  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  under  [11],  pp.  211-215;  kwag.e  'high  flat  place'  'mesa 
top';  ''akqyf  'plain'). 

[12:7]  San  Juan  Kqpikag.1  'red  starving  arroyo'  (kq  'barranca' 
'arroyo  with  banks';  pi  '  redness'  'red';  kag.1  'starving'  'becom- 
ing or  having  become  thin  from  starvation'). 
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The  connection  in  which  this  name  was  originally  given  was 
not  known  to  the  informants.  This  arroyo  and  its  height  [12:8] 
are  reddish  in  places.  The  arroyo  is  nothing  but  the  upper  part 
of  [12:1].     Cf.  [12:8]. 

[12:8]  San  Juan  KopikagPiykwaje,  Kqpikag.i'vjlwaje'oku  '  red  starving 
arroyo  height'  'hills  of  red  starving  arro3'o  height'  (JTopilcag.?,, 
see  [12:7];  'i'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hvaje 
'height';  'oku  'hill'). 

This  reddish  height  is  north  and  northeast  of  the  arroyo  from 
which  it  appears  to  take  its  name.     See  [12:7]. 

[12:9 1  San  Juan  Jq,mp'aniko,  Jq,mp'a,iyko  'broad  willow  arroyo' 
{jay  f  'willow';  pa  'broadness'  'broad'  'largeness  and  flatness' 
'large  and  flat',  here  evidently  referring  to  the  shape  of  a  willow 
tree  or  a  group  or  number  of  willow  trees;  \yf,  ni  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  the  San  Juan  dialect  sometimes  having 
n\  for  iyf;  lo  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks').     See  [12:13]. 

Whether  the  name  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  or  to  the 
height  [12:13]  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine.  No  willow 
trees  were  to  be  seen  either  in  the  dry  gulch  or  on  the  height. 
See  [12:13]. 

[12:10]  (1)  San  Juan  Wbbiui  'medicine  piles'  (wo  'medicine'  'magic'; 
bUi  '  pile '  or  '  heap '  of  roundish  shape).  Why  this  name  is  applied 
appeared  not  to  be  known  to  the  informants.  Perhaps  it  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  medicinal  plant  referred  to  by  name  (2), 
below. 

(2)  San  Juan  'Ag.ojop^e'oku  'contrayerba  hills'  (,ag.ojop'e  ' con- 
tray  erba'  'Dorstenia  contrayerba',  a  kind  of  weed  the  stalks  of 
which  are  chewed,  the  cud  being  applied  to  sores  and  swellings 
by  the  Indians  K'ag.ojo  'star',^>'<g  'stick'  'stalk'  'plant';  ,ohu 
'hill'). 

[12:11]  San  Juan  Papibe'e  'red  fish  corner',  referring  to  [12:12]  (Papi, 
see  [12:12];  be'e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[12:1:2]  San  Juan  Papikwaje  'red  fish  height',  said  to  be  applied 
because  the  height  looks  like  the  reddish  spine  of  a  reddish  fish, 
although  the  writer  could  not  see  the  resemblance  (pa  'fish';  pi 
'redness'  'red';  kwoje  'height'). 

[12:13]  San  Juan  Jamp  akwaje  'broad  willow  height'  (Jqmp'a,  see 
[12:9];  kwaje  'height'. 

[12:14]  San  Juan  T'uitq^hinfs^iH  'little  shield  painting'  (tui  'shield'; 
ta^  'painting';  hinj>%.  'small';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  little  hill  is  as  round  as  a  shield  and  is  of  reddish  and 
yellowish  color  as  if  painted.  The  'large  shield  painting'  hill 
[12:33]  is,  however,  not  of  shield  shape.     Cf.  [12:15]  and  [12:33]. 
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[12:15]  San  Juan  TtdHq^lihij'irl-q  'little  shield  painting  arroyo' 
(Tiditq'ihinfx,  see  [12:14];  Iq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 
This  little  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [12:14]. 

[12:1<>]  San  Juan  JV&mpibiii  'pile  of  red  earth'  (nqyf  'earth';  pi 
"redness'  'red';  bUi  'roundish  pile  of  small  size1). 

This  is  a  small  roundish  hill  of  bright  red  color  which  is  con- 
spicuous afar  off. 

[12:17]  San  Juan  Tota,  Tasejtity,ijwsejotoba  'the  cliffs'  'the  cliffs  of  the 
tall  tasty f  grass  species  place',  referring  to  [12:19]  (toba  'cliff' 
'  vertical  bank';  Tastnty,ywsejo,  see  [12:19]). 

These  cliffs  are  high  and  noticeable,  and  give  the  upper  part  of 
the  dell  of  [12:7]  a  markedly  barren  appearance.  The  cliffs  are 
yellowish  and  reddish  in  color.     See  [12:18]  and  [12:19]. 

[12 :  18]  San  Juan  Toftapgyge,  Tasejity.ywsrjotobapxygt '  beyond  the  cliffs ' 
'beyond  the  cliffs  of  the  tall  tasty/  grass  species  place',  referring 
to  [12:17]  (Toba,  7asentuyw8rjoioba,>iee  [12:17];  pxtjge  'beyond'). 
This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  region  of  arid,  broken  country. 

[12:19]  San  Juan  Tastnty.ywxjo'oku  'hills  of  the  tall  tasty f  grass 
species'  (tasty f  'an  unidentified  species  of  grass  which  is  very 
good  for  grazing  purposes  and  grows  waist-high  under  very 
favorable  conditions,  called  by  the  Mexicans  zacate  azul'  <ta 
'grass',  serif  unexplained;  tuywxjo  'very  high'  <tuywae  'high', 
jo  augmentative;  \>\-u  "hill'). 

These  hills  are  much  higher  than  any  other  hills  shown  on  the 
map.  They  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  places  far  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     There  are  two  peaks  or  heights. 

[12:20]  San  Juan  PutdiyTcQ  '  jackrabbit  hole  arroyo',  referring  to 
[12:25]  (Pute,  see  [12:25];  V1  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  l-q  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

The  lower  course  [11:45]  and  end  [11:46]  of  this  arroyo  are 
shown  on  map  [11]. 

[12:21]  San  Juan  TsigvlnSu,  see  [11:44], 

[12:22]  San  Juan  Katsqywxbu 'iykq  '  blue  rock  arroyo1  (KutsQ  ijimrbtc'u, 
see  [12:23];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;   ko  'bar- 
ranca'  'arroyo  with  banks').     The  name  appears   to  be  taken 
from  [12:23],  in  which  the  arroyo  lies. 
The  arroyo  is  tributary  to  [12:20]. 

[12:23]  San  Juan  Kutsqywxbu'u  'blue  stone  corner'  (ku  'stone'; 
tsqywx  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness1  'green';  bu'tt  'large  low 
roundish  place1). 

The  informants  said  that  there  were  bluish  or  greenish  stones 
in  this  low  place.  The  place  has  given  names  to  [12:22]  and 
[12:24]. 

[12:24]  San  Juan  Kutsqywxbukwaje  'blue  stone  corner  height  '  (Kut8$- 
ywxbiCu,  see  [12:23];  hwajh   'height1).     Cf.  1 12:22]  and  1 12:23]. 
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[12:25]  Sun  Juan  Putdohu  'rabbit  hole  hill'  (pu  'rabbit';  te  'dwell- 
ing-place' 'warren'  'rabbit  hole';  'oku  'hill').  This  name  ap- 
plies also  to  the  small  hills  surrounding  the  larger  hill  on  which 
the  circle  is  placed.     See  [12:20]. 

1 12:i!i'>]  San  Juan  KuTc  qtvliwe  ' stone  quarry '  (ku  'stone';  Vorjf  'to 
dig';  Hwe  locative). 

There  is  a  quarry  at  this  place  from  which  stone  has  been  taken 
to  build  the  church  and  other  buildings  at  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
The  quarry  is  said  to  belong  to  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo. 

[12:27]  San  Juan  ' Okuty,ywsejo  'high  hill'  (fohu  'hill';  tyywspjo  'very 
high'  <  turjWce  '  high',  jo  augmentative). 

This  is  the  sacred  high  hill  of  the  San  Juan  Indians.  It  has 
two  shrines  on  its  top;  see  [12:28]  and  [12:30].  The  unidentified 
medicine-plants  Jcytebi  and  tiwo  were  found  growing  on  this  hill. 

[12:28]  The  northern  peak  of  [12:27]  hill.  On  this  summit  is  a  shrine 
of  stones  arranged  like  a  letter  U,  about  a  yard  in  length,  with 
the  opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[12:29]  The  middle  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 
There  is  no  shrine  on  this  peak. 

[12:30]  The  southern  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 

There  is  on  this  summit  a  large  V-shaped  stone  shrine  with  the 
opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Where  the  two  lines  of  the 
V  meet  is  erected  a  large  slab  of  yellowish  stone. 

[12:31]  S&n  Juan,01cuty,ywfejop&Tj(je,  Wkutyywxjopeeygebu'u  'beyond 
the   high  hill'   'corner  beyond  the  high  hill'  C  (ikuty,ywsejo,  see 
[12:27];  pseyge  'beyond' ;  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
These  names  refer  to  a    more  or  less  definite  locality  beyond, 
i.  e.,  east  of,  [12:27].     Cf.  [12:32]. 

[12:32]  San  Juan  '  Ohdyywxjopseyfjekwaje  'heights  beyond  the  high 
hill'  ('  OAutuywxjopxyge,  see  [12: 31];  Jcwaje  'height').  This  name 
may  be  used  to  include  [12:33],  which  has  also  a  name  proper 
to  itself. 

[12:33]  San  Juan  TUitq^hej \PiH  'large  shield  painting'  (Tiuita^^  see 
[12: 14];  heji ' largeness "  large';  '*'* locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  the  large  shield  painting  as  distinguished  from  the 
'small  shield  painting'  [12:1-1].  [12:33]  is  long  and  not  shield- 
shaped,  while  [12:14]  is  round  like  a  shield.  As  noted  under 
[12:32],  this  hill  is  sometimes  included  with  the  hills  designated 
[12:32]  under  the  descriptive  name  of  '  Okuty,ywsejopxygeTcwaje. 

[12:34]  San  Juan  fobap'okwajetoba  'cliff  hole  height  cliffs'  (fdbap'o- 
kwaje,  see  [12:36];  toba  'cliff').     Cf.  [12:35]. 
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[12:35]  San  Juan  fohap'o,  fobap'o'f'  'cliff  hole'  'at  the  cliff  hole' 
(tdba  '  cliff';  p*o  '  hole' ;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
There  is  a  cave  in  the  cliff  at  this  place.     This  '  cliff  hole '  has 
given  names  to  [12:34]  and  [12:36]. 

[12:30]  (1)  San  Juan  Totap^ohvaje  'cliff  hole  height'  (Tdbap'o.  see 
[12:35] ;  haajl  '  height').  The  hills,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the 
western  hill  only,  are  so  called  because  of  the  well-known  cave 
[12:35]. 

(2)  San  Juan  'Agap^kwaje,  ' Agap etsihvaje,  of  obscure  ety- 
mology CAg_<tp'e,  'Agap'efsiH,  see  [12:37];  hvaje  'height').  This 
name  is  surely  taken  from  that  of  [12:37]. 

[12:37]  San  Juan  ' Agap "etsfii  of   obscure  etymology  (?aga  an  unex- 
plained  word   which    occurs   also  in   [22:54];    p  <>   'stick';    fsiH 
'canyon'). 
This  is  said  to  be  a  deep  gulch,  tributary  to  [12:20]. 

[12:38]  San  Juan  Sapobuhc  'corner  of  the  thin  or  watery  excrement' 
(sa  'excrement';  po  'water';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  is  a  large  hollow  in  the  hills  which  extends  far  to  the  south- 
east toward  Santa  Cruz  Creek.     Cf.  [12:39]. 

[12:39]  San  Juan  Sapokwaje,  Sapolwajeokn,  'height  of  the  thin  or 
watery  excrement'  'hills  of  the  height  of  the  thin  or  watery 
excrement'  (sapo,  see  [12:38];  kwaje  'height';  'o&w  '  hill'). 

[12:40]  'OkJoywikeji,  see  [10:26]. 

Unlocated 

San  Juan  Pibuu  'red  corner'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  bv?u  large  low 
roundish  place'). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  dell  in  the  hills  east  of  and  not  very  far 
from  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[13]    CHAMITA   SHEET 

The  area  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  13)  lies  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  [13:24]. 
Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet.  The  whole 
of  the  area  shown  was  formerly  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  San 
Juan  Indians. 

The  entire  region  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  called  Wt'ontix  'on  the  other  side'  ('ot'Qyf  unexplained;  dx  loca- 
tive) by  the  San  Juan  Indians.  They  use  also  the  Span.  Dame 
Chamita,  as  do  Mexicans  and  Americans,  to  indicate  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan.  Chamita  is  more  strictly 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  [13:28]. 
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[13:1]  (1)  Tsihvaje,  Tsikwage  'basalt  height'  'basalt  mesa1  (^'ba- 
salt'; hvajb  'height';  hvag.e  'large  flat  high  place'  'mesa'). 

(2)  Eng.  Canoe  Mesa,  Canoa  Mesa.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan.  =  Span.  (5). 
Cf.  [18:19].     "Black  Mesa''.1     "Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)".2 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  de  la  Canoa,  Mesa  Canoa  'Canoe  Mesa1  'boat 
mesa'.  =Eng.  (2).  "  Mesa  de  la  Canoa ".:!  "Black  Mesa  (Meat 
Canoa)".' 

(5)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'black  mesa'.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  [18:19]. 
The  mesa  is  commonly  called  thus  by  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dozier  of  Espafiola  informs  the  writer  that  this 
is  the  name  which  appears  on  deeds  and  land  giants;  he  has  seen 
a  large  blueprint  map  which  had  this  name  on  it. 

This  high  mesa  with  its  dark  cliffs  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
geographical  features  of  the  Tewa  region.  It  is  called  Black 
Mesa  from  its  color,  and  Canoe  Mesa  presumably  because  of  its 
oblong  boatlike  shape.  The  name  Black  Mesa  is  better  avoided, 
lest  it  be  confused  with  other  mesas  of  the  region  called  by  this 
name.  The  Tewa  of  all  the  villages  call  it  Ts{kwaje,  or  Txikwuy, . 
Bandelier3  says  of  the  mesa:  "In  the  east  an  extensive  plateau, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  black  trap,  separates  this  valley  [the  Chama 
Valley]  from  the  Rio  Grande;  it  is  called  the  'Mesa  de  la  Canoa', 
and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  on  its  surface  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  but  there  are  rents  and  clefts  in  its  eastern  side  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  are  used  to-day  by  the  Indians  of  San  Juan  for 
sacrificial  purposes".  Canoe  Mesa  is  crossed  by  at  least  two  im- 
portant trails;  the  Jutapo  [9:17]  and  the  Tsewipo  [10:3].  It  is 
probably  to  the  latter  trail  that  Bandelier5  refers  when  he  says: 
"A  trail  leads  across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo 
Caliente".     See  [5:54],  [7:23],  [13:2]. 

[13:2]  San  Juan  TsiwUi,  Tsifu'u  'basalt  point',  referring  to  [13:1] 
(td  'basalt';  vn.ii  'projecting  corner  or  point';  JiCu  '  projecting 
point'). 

[13:3]  San  Juan  Qwcik&ii  'housetop  height'  (qwa  showing  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  as  in  teqwa  'house',  poqwa  'reservoir  for 
water',  qwasy,  'houserow  of  a  pueblo';  TeeM  'height'  'top').  It 
is  said  that  this  long  hill  is  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  house  or  row  of  houses;  also,  that  QwakeMto'ta  (lota  'cliffs')  is 
either  another  name  of  the  hill  or  a  name  of  a  locality  near  the 
hill.     See  [13:4]. 

i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906. 

2 Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin.  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the.  Past,  x,  p.  92,  1911. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  63,  1892. 

< Jeancon,  op.  cit. 

6  BaDdelier,  op.  cit. ,  note. 
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[13:4]  A  large  white  house  with  a  red  roof,  owned  by  a  Mexican. 

The  southern  end  of  Qwakeui  [13:3]  is  almost  due  west  of  this 

Mexican  villa. 
[13:5]  San  Juan  Ta'nj>%?ityyw%jo,ohi,Ta''nj'8enty,ywsr.jobo<ii  'hill  of 

the  tall  icCnfseyf  bushes'  (tohifxyf  an  unidentified  species  of 

bush;  tyywsejo    'very    high'    <ty,ijwse,  'high',  jo  augmentative; 

'<?&«  'hill';  boM  'large    roundish    pile'   'hill').      The    adjective 

refers  to  the  bushes,  not  to  the  hill.     See  [13:6]. 
[13:6]  San  Juan  PibiwiH  'meat  gap'  (jribi  'meat';  wil  'gap1  'pass"). 

This  gap  gives  the  name  to  jPtbiwfiijko  [13:7]. 
[13:7]  San  Juan  Ptbiwi'iyJcQ  'meat  gap  arroyo'  (PibiwVi,  see  [13:6]; 

%V0f  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  Jco  '  barranca'  '  arroyo 

with  barrancas1).     Why  the  arroyo  was  thus  named,  was  not 

known  to  the  informants. 
[13:8]  San  Juan  Jefuhqhuu  of  obscure  etymology  {jefu  unexplained; 

kqhvtu   'arroyo  with    barrancas'    <kq   'barranca',   hv?u    'large 

groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  north  of  Pueblito  [13:15]. 
[13:9]  San  Juan  Tobap '  okwajeboJ-i  'the  roundish  height  of  the  cave 

in  the  cliff',  referring  to  [13  :9]{Tdbaplo,  see  [13:9];  kwaje  'height'; 

bodi,  'large  roundish  pile').     See  [13:10]. 
[13:10]  San  Juan  Tobap'o  'cliff  hole'  (toba  'cliff';  p'o  'hole'). 

This  cave  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  and  near  the  top  of  a 

peculiar  round  knob  [13:9],     The  cave  opens  to  the  south.     Its 

floor  is  level.     The  mouth  is  8  feet  wide ;  the  depth  of  the  cave  is 

6  feet.    From  the  innermost  part  of  the  cave  and  on  the  level  of 

its  floor  a  small  tunnel-like  hole  runs  back  horizontally  5  feet  or 

more.      There  is  a  niche  in  the  western  wall  of  the  cave.     The 

roof  of  the  cave  is  arching,  low,  and  sooty. 
[13:11]  San  Juan  fobap'olc&ii  'cliff  hole  height'  (Tobap'o,  see  [13:10]; 

lead  'height',  here  referring  to  a  narrow  ridge). 

This  ridge  incloses   the  low    roundish  place   [13:13].     It  is  a 

thin  neck  of  hill;  one  can  walk  along  its  top  as  along  the  ridge- 
pole of  a  house.     See  [13:12]. 
[13:12]    San  Juan  Tola&%HH   'at  the  white  cliff'   {toba   'cliff';   fag 

'whiteness'  'white';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
At  the  place  indicated  by  the  circle,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 

[13:11],  is  this  white  cliff.     See  [13:11]  and  [13:12]. 
[13:13]  (1)    San   Juan   Tobap' chvtu   'cliff  hole  corner',  referring  to 

[13:10]  (Tobap'o,  see  [13:10];  biiu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
(2)  San   Juan  TobafssebiSu    'white   cliff  corner',   referring  to 

[13:12]  (Tobafsse,  see  [13:12];   bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  arid  low  place  gives  the  arroyo  [13:14]  its  name. 
87584°— 29  BTH— 16 15 
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[13:14]  (1)  San  Juan  Tohap'o'iykq  'cliff  hole  arroyo',  referring  to 
[13:10]  (Ttibap'o,  see  [13:10];  'i??,/  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

(2)  San  Juan  'To:bafs;r,i?jkq  'white  cliff  arroj'o',  referring  to 
[13:12]  (Toiafsse,  see  [13:12];  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

[13:15]  (1)  San  Juan  Kiaifte'qywi  'turquoise  pueblo'  {kunyse  'tur- 
quoise' 'kalaite';  'oywi  'pueblo').  This  name  is  applied  also  to 
the  pueblo  ruin  [29:28].  Compare  also  "alaPuenta  [3:19],  on 
voit  la  grande  ruine  de  Kwengyauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise 
bleue)".1     See  [3:  unclassified]. 

(2)  San  Juan'  Ot' ojinse 'oywi  'pueblo  on  the  other  side'  (\>t- 
Qnnse  'on  the  other  side'  K^ofoyf  unexplained,  nx.  locative; 'qywi 
'pueblo').     This  name  is  much  used  by  the  San  Juan  people. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblito  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblito  'little  pueblo'.      =Eng.  (3). 

San  Juan  is  the  only  Tewa  pueblo  which  has  a  suburb — Pueb- 
lito. Pueblito  is  a  genuine  little  Tewa  pueblo,  built  about  a  court- 
yard or  plaza,  but  inhabited  by  Indians  who  are  identical  with 
the  San  Juan  in  origin,  dialect,  and  customs.  Bandelier2  says  of 
Pueblito:  "The  Indians  of  San  Juan  to-day  still  hold  a  portion  of 
the  arable  lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  colony  of  them  dwell 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  so-called  'Pueblito'". 
A  summer  village  of  the  Acoma  is  also  called  Pueblito  in  Span.3 

[13:lt>]  San  Juan  Desiwilcwaje  'stinking  coyote  gap  height'  (DesiwiH, 
see  [13:18];  kwaje  'height'). 

[13:17]  San  Juan  Jop'eH^oku  'hill  adorned  with  cane  cactus'  (Jo  'cane 
cactus'  'Opuntia  arborescens';  p'e  'adorned'  'fixed  up';  T1'  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ''oku  'hill'). 
The  railroad  track  lies  close  under  this  hill. 

[13:18]  San  Juan  Desiwi'i  'stinking  coyote  gap'  (de  'coyote';  si  said 
to  mean  'stinking';  wVi  'gap'  'pass'). 

This  place  has  given  names  to  [13:10],  [13:19],  and  [13:26]. 

[13:19]  San  Juan  JQesiwikqhi^u  'stinking  coyote  barranca  arroyo' 
(DesiwPi,  see  [13:18];  hqhu^u  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq  'barranca', 
hiiu  large  groove'  'arroyo').  [13:20]  is  called  by  the  same 
name. 

[13:20]  San  Juan  Kqp'ag.?iyj>,  see  [11:6]. 

[13:21]  The  San  Juan  name  (which  unfortunately  has  been  mislaid  by 
the  writer)  means  'where  the  water  is  deep'. 

[13:22]  San  Juan  Tepokop'e  'wagon  road  bridge'  (tepo  'wagon  road' 
<te  'wagon',  po  'road';  hope  'bridge'  'boat'  <ko  'to  bathe', 
p*e  'stick'  'log'). 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  1908. 
2 Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  62-63, 1892. 
•See  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  316, 1910. 
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[13:23]  San  Juan  Pojcui,  see  [11:9]'. 

[13:24]  San  Juan  Pueblo,  see  under  [11],  page  211. 

[13:25]  San  Juan  J  W //y/o,  see  [12:20]. 

[13:26]  San  Juan  Dexiwil'qhiCu  'stinking  coyote  gap  barranca  ar- 
royo  '  (DesLwii,  see  [13:18];  l-qhiru  ' barranca  arroyo'  <lq  '  bar- 
ranca,' h uUi  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[13:27]  (I)  San  Juan  Jy,tj(?e' 'qyw\l'ej i  of  obscure  etymology  (Jy,yge 
means  clearly  enough  '  down  at  the  mocking  bird  place  '  <jwf 
'  mocking  bird',  g.e  '  down  at'  'over  at,'  just  as  the  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  P"tog.e  [9:43]  means  '  down  at  the  place  of  the  wood- 
pecker' and  that  of  the  pueblo  ruin  Tsireg_e  [17:34]  means  'down 
at  the  place  of  the  bird';  but  although  the  San  Juan  informants 
agree  that  this  is  unquestionably  the  meaning,  they  state  that 
when  they  use  the  word  they  never  think  of  a  mocking  bird  or  of 
any  etymology  at  all;  ^  oywilej /'  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qywi  'pueblo,' 
keji  '  ruin '  postpound).  The  forms  quoted  below  from  various 
sources  are  intended  for  Juijr/eoywvje  (ge 'down  at'  'over  at'): 
"  Yuqueyunque."  x  This  is  a  poor  spelling,  indeed.  The  writer 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Span,  yunque  '  anvil'  < Latin  incus 
'anvil.'  "  '  Yuque- Yunque '  are  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  north  of 
Santa  Fe."  2  "  Yuque-yuuque,  or  Chamita.'  "  3  '"Yuque-yun- 
que'.  "4  "Yunque  is  but  a  contraction  of  Yuge-uingge.  Esca- 
lante  says,  in  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi  [April  2,  1778],  par.  2:  'Una 
Villa  de  Espanoles,  que  era  de  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  primero  y 
despues  de  Santa  Fe.'  "  5  Jyrjge  is  not  a  contraction  but  a  portion 
of  the  name  Jy,y<fe'qywige.  London  would  hardly  be  called  a  con- 
traction of  London  town.  "Yuqueyunk."8  "  Yuqui  Yanqui."7 
"  Ynqueyunque."8  "  Juke-yunque."9  "Yunque."10  "Yuge- 
uingge."11  "  Yuge-uing-ge."12  "  Yugeuinge."13  "  '  Yun-que.'"14 
"  Yugeuingge  (Tewa:  '  village  of  the  ravine ')." 15  This  etymology 
cannot  be  correct.  It  is  based  onjy,  '  to  pierce.' 
(2)  Span.  "  Sant  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles."16 

iCastaneda  (1596)  in  Fourteenth  Ann.  Sep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ellin.,  p.  525,  1896. 

2  Bandolier  (quoting  Castaiieda),  Historical  Introduction,  pp.  23-24, 1881. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  31,  1892. 
*Ibid.,  p.  61,  note. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  60,  note. 

6  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Elhn.  Sue.,  n,  p.  lxxi,  1848. 

'Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  map,  pp.  38-39, 1854. 

8  Davis.  Span.  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  185,  221,  225,  18G9. 

•  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Sun.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  344,  1879. 

"Bandolier  In  Bitch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  210,  1885. 

11  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  48,  58,  60,  61,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  t,  p.  123,  1890. 

I'Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  38, 1906;  Communautes,  i>.  30, 1908. 

u  R.  E.  Twitcbcll  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

If  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  1007,  1910. 

"Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  lit',,  1871. 
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(3)  Spun.  " Sant  Gabriel."1  "San  Gabriel."2  "Sant  Ga- 
briele."3 

"The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  relinquished  to  the  Spaniards  under 
Onate  in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their  kindred  at  San  Juan. 
In  the  year  named  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  West  was  here 
made,  under  the  name  '  San  Francisco  de  los  Kspanoles,'  and  on 
September  8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the  following  \  car 
the  name  was  changed  to  San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained 
by  t  lie  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place  to  this  day.  San  Gabriel 
was  abandoned  in  the  spring-  of  1605  and  Santa  Fe  founded  as  the 
seat  of  the  New  Mexican  provincial  government."4  The  older 
Indians  of  San  Juan  are  still  familiar  with  the  name  San  Gabriel.0 
[13:28]  (1)  Eng.  Chamita  settlement.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamita,  diminutive  of  Chama  <San  Juan  T^ivh'i; 
see  discussion  under  [5:7].  "The  name  Chamita  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  given  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama  River."0  "Chamita."7 
"La  ville  mexicaine  de  Chamita."8  The  Tewa  use  the  Mexican 
name  only. 

The   name   Chamita   is   applied    definitely    to    the   settlement 
[13:28];  also  vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  this  settlement. 
See  [5:7],  [13:27],  [18:31]. 
[13:29]  Chamita  warehouse  or  station. 

[13:30]  (1)  San  Juan  Jyygeohi'e  'little  hills  of  [13:27]'  (Jy,y(/e,  see 
[13:27];  }oku  'hill';  '<?  diminutive).     This  is  the  old  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  TfamitXoku'e  'little  hills  of  [13:28]'  (Tfamita, 
Span.  Chamita,  see  [13:28];  *ohu  'hill';  '<?  diminutive). 

These  hills  are  mentioned  under  the  name  first  given,  in  a  San 
Juan  myth. 
[13:31]  San  Juan  TafQyhui  'grass  shooting  up  height'  (ta  'grass'; 
tfoyf  'to  shoot  upward,'  said  to  refer  here  to  the  slope  of  the  land 
itself;  Icedl  'height'). 

At  the  grassy  rise  known  by  this  name  Mr.  Romelo  de  Herrera 
has  a  store.  Mexicans  at  the  place  said  that  they  include  this 
under  the  name  Chamita.  The  arroyo  indicated  on  the  map, 
west  of  the  circle  indicating  this  place,  is  presumably  named 
Tat'qijkeMhuu  or  Tat'oyhu'u  (huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 


'Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  p.  116,  1871. 

2  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  78,  1870. 

3  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.,  I,  p.  19,  1888 

« Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds..  pt.  2,  p.  1007,  1910. 

6  For  a  ground  plan  of  the  ruin  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pi.  I,  fig.  10,1892.  For  a  descrip- 
tion see  the  same  work,  pp.  58-G3,and  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  38,  1906.  See  also  San  Juan  Pueblo 
under  [11]. 

« Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  62,  note,  1892. 

'Ibid.,  p.  !>9  et  passim. 

8  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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[13:32]  The  San  Juan  have  a  special  name  for  this  locality,  but  the 
information  is  not  available. 

[13:33]  San  Juan  Kw%hy,mpo  'the  railroad'  (Z?ra4y //./  'iron'  'metal' 
unexplained;  po  'trail'  'road'). 

[13:34]  San  Juan  KinxJcumpolope  'the  railroad  bridge'  (Kwsekympo, 
see  [13:33];  kope  'bridge'  'boat'</fo  '  to  bathe  \pe  'stick'  'log'). 

[13:35]  San  Juan  ^Afuge  'down  at  the  alkali  point'  (y  'alkali';  /"" 
'horizontally  projecting  point';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

The  V-shaped  alkaline  meadow  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chama 
and  liio  Grande  rivers  is  called  by  this  name.  It  is  here  that 
,A?if%kivijo,  the  Old  Salt  Woman,  used  to  dwell  and  give  of  her 
body  to  the  people,  according  to  San  Juan  mythology.  See 
[29:110].  The  San  Juan  do  not  gather  salt  from  this  place  at  the 
present  time.  The  place  is,  indeed,  very  scantily  supplied  with 
alkali  or  salt,  a  fact  may  explain  the  oi'igin  of  the  myth,  which 
relates  that  Old  Salt  Woman  forsook  the  place.  See  [29:110], 
Salt,  under  Minerals;  cf.  [13:30],  [18:15]. 

[13:36]  San  Juan  Pojege  'down  where  the  waters  meet'  {po  'water'; 
je  'to  meet';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at1). 

This  name  applies  to  the  confluence  and  the  adjacent  locality. 
As  used  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  it  often  refers  especially  to  the  fields 
of  San  Juan  Indians  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande,  just  east  of 
the  confluence. 

[13:37]  San  Juan  Qwe1>ejeg.enitg.eke-H,  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Qwe- 
tienugefceui  'height  of  kick  down  together  low  place'  (Qwebe- 
jcg< ■  nuge,  see  [13:38];.  IceM  'height'). 

The  wagon  road  leading  up  the  Chama  Valley  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  passes  over  this  height  before  plunging  into  [13:38]. 

[13:38]  San  Juan  Qwebejegennge  'kick  down  together  low  place' 
(qwrbe  kto  kick  an  object'  as  in  the  kicking-race  game;  je  'to 
meet',  said  to  refer  here  to  the  objects  kicked;  ge  '  down  at'  '  over 
at';  nuyu  below').  The  name  probably  refers  to  the  kicking  of 
objects  in  a  direction  toward  each  other  and  downward  at  this 
place,  in  connection  with  the  playing  of  some  game,  it  is  said. 
Cf.  [13:37]. 

[13:39]  San  Juan  T$\J:o  'basalt  arroyos'  {ts\  'basalt';  hq  'barranca' 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

These  short  and  broken  gulches  extend  from  the  mesa-cliff  to 
the  river.  The  place  is  strewn  with  blocks  and  masses  of  basalt. 
Cf.  [13:1],  [13:2]. 

[13:40]  (1)  Eng.  Duende  settlement.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Duende 'dwarf '.  =Eng.  (1).  Why  the  name  'dwarf ' 
was  given  is  not  known. 
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There  is  no  San  Juan  Tewa  Dame  for  this  .Mexican  settlement. 
The  Tewa  word  meaning  'dwarf  iap'inini,  hut  is  never  applied 
to  this  place. 

[13:41]  San  Juan  fimfQ  1/ n/nlnr,  hu'u,    see  [2:3-1]. 

[13:42]  San  Juan  Svpuw&ti,  sou  [2:36]. 

[13:43]  San  Juan  Sipuwiudhu'u,  see  [2:37]. 

[13:4-1]  (1)  San  Juan  llwynv.r  'where  the  one-seeded  juniper'  (hy, 
'one-seeded  juniper,  Juniperus  monosperma';  'iy.f  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  ns&  locative).  The  use  of  two  locative 
elements  in  this  word  appears  to  he  irregular.  The  one-seeded 
juniper  still  grows  at  the  place.  This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place. 
People  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  often  say  Hyinnx  'ofonnse  (Vo////;> 
'on  the  other  side'  'on  the  other  side  of  the  river',  referring  to 
the  Rio  Grande). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Jose,  San  Jose  des  Chama  settlement.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Jose,  San  Jose  de  Chama  'Saint  Joseph'  "Saint 
Joseph  of  Chama',  referring  to  Chama  River.     =Eng.  (2). 

This  settlement  extends  for  two  or  three  miles  in  a  northwest- 
erly-southeasterly direction.  The  Mexican  houses  are  along  the 
irrigation  ditch,  which  runs  where  the  higher  irrigated  lands  to 
the  southwest  merge  into  the  lower  irrigated  lands  nearer  the 
Chama  River.  The  ditch  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
See  [13:45]. 
[13:45]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  San  Jose  de  Chama. 

This  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  settlement. 
[13:46]  (1)  San  Juan   ''Akqnnutx  '  stretched  plain '  ^ahqnnu  'plain' 
<:akonf   'plain',  nu   locative;    tx    'state   of    being   stretched' 
'  stretched ').     Cf .  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Sp.  Loma  Tendida  'stretched  hill'  'flat  hill'  'mesa'.     Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  which  is  evidently  a  translation  of  this  idiomatic  Span, 
expression. 
[13:47]  San  Juan    TeFaWiuu   'break  wagon   arroyo'  \te   'wagon'; 
k'cM  'to  break';  hicu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  the  mesa  Telu/lekwaje  [2:40]  for 
firewood.  To  reach  the  height  they  drive  up  this  small  arroyo, 
the  wagon  road  of  which  is  very  rough  and  hard  on  wagons. 
See  [2:40]. 
[13:48]  (1)  Mahybuwiil,  Mqhy,wUi  'owl  corner  point'  'owl  point' 
(Mahubu'ic,  see  [14:11];  wUi  'projecting  corner  or  point'). 

(2)  Watfewui  'point  of  [14:11]'  (Watfe  <Span.  Guache,  see 
[14:11];  win  'projecting  corner  or  point'). 

This  long  projecting  tongue  of  mesa  separates  Guache  settle- 
ment from  San  Jose  de  Chama  [13:44].     See  [14:11]. 
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Unlocaied 

San  Juan  Potekeg^Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  clown  at  the  edge  of  the  ugly 
water'  (po  'water';  te  'ugliness'  'ugly';  lceg.e  ' down  at  the  edge 
of  <he  'neck'  'height',  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at';  : 'oywifaj i 
'pueblo  ruin'  K'oywi  'pueblo1,  Tceji  'ruin'  postpound).  This 
form  was  obtained  from  a  single  San  Juan  informant,  now  dead, 
as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  near  Chamita. 

[14]    SANTA    CLARA    WEST   SHEET 

The  central  feature  of  this  sheet  (map  14)  is  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:21].  Roughly  speaking,  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  was  claimed 
by  the  Santa  Clara  people,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  places  included 
in  this  area  have  names  which  are  known  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians 
only. 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]  is  shown,  also  the  important  Mexican 
and  American  settlement  of  Espanola  [14:16],  and  a  number  of  pueblo 
ruins  which  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  and  in  some  cases  rather  defi- 
nitely by  the  Santa  Claras  as  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Santa  Claras  claim  also  considerable  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  see  sheet  [15]. 

[14:1]  fy,p\nnug.e,  see  [2:12]. 

[14:2]  SMivuje,  see  [2:22]. 

[14:3]   Tetokwaje,  see  [2:14]. 

[14:1]  Kumqntsihu\i,  see  [2:16]. 

[14:5]  E&gipo,  see  [2:17]. 

[14:6]  IiwsrJsii,  see  [2:19]. 

[14:7]  Oso  Creek,  see  [5:35]. 

[14:8]  Mqhubuwidi,  see  [13:48]. 

[14:9]  MqhybuiyJeo,  Mqh\C\y]lq  'owl  corner  arroyo'  'owl  arroyo' 
(MqJmbuu,  see  [14:11];  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; ho  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas').     See  [14:11]. 

[14:10]  Mq/iy.bulwaje'oku,  MqhiCoku  'hills  of  the  height  by  owl  cor- 
ner' 'owl  hills'  {MahubiCu,  see  [14:11];  Towage  'height';  ^ohu 
'hill').     See  [14:11]. 

[14:11]  (1)  Mqh^bxCu  'owl  corner'  (mqJni,  'owl';  bn\i  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Eng.  Guache  settlementand  vicinity.  (>Span.).   =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Guache,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Eng.  (2).  So  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  learn,  "Guache"  has  no  meaning  in  Span., 
and  is  not  a  corruption  of  any  Tewa  name.  Cf .,  however,  (iuache- 
panque  [14:20], 
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This  Mexican  settlement  merges  into  Placita  Larga  [14:12|  on 
the  south,  and  is  separated  from  San  Jose  de  Chama  [13:4-1]  on 
the  north  by  Mqhy>btnvhii  [14:8]. 
[14:12]  (1)  -Qijwiheji,  Buheji  'long  pueblo'  'long  town',  translating 
the  Span,  name  ('o7//r£  'pueblo',  hardly  properly  applied  to  a  Mexi- 
can settlement;  heji  l length'  'long';  buu  'town').  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Placita  Larga.    (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Placita  Larga  'long  town'.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
Mr.  L.  Bradford  Prince  of  Santa  Ee,  New  Mexico,  has  a  ranch 

near  this  place. 
[14:13]   WotiJiykQ,  see  [15:13]. 
[14:14]  (1)  Eng.  Angostura  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Angostura  'narrow  place'.      =Eng.  (1). 
[14:15]  (1)  Kutepa'iwe  'stone  wall  place'  (kutepa  'stone  wall'   <1cu 

'stone';  tepa  'wall';  Hwe locative).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral dePiedra.   (<Span.).    =Span.(3).  Cf.Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Corral  de  Piedra  'stone  corral'.  =  Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Both  the  Tewa  and  the  Span,  names  are  descriptive 
and  may  have  originated  independently. 

[14:16]  (1)  Butsqbri\  ButsqbPiwe  'new  town  place'  (bu'u  'town'; 
tsqbi  'newness'  'new';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; ''iwe  locative).  This  name  is  felt  to  be  the  opposite  of 
Bdlejiox  Guachepanque  [14:20],  the  latter  name  meaning  'old 
town '. 

(2)  Eng.  Espanola.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  The  "official" 
spelling  of  the  name  omits  the  tilde. 

(3)  Span.  Espanola  'Spanish',  agreeing  with  some  such  femi- 
nine form  as  placita  'town',  which  is  understood.      =Eng.  (2). 

The  Santa  Clara  people  definitely  claim  Espanola  as  within  the 
territory  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  them.  Espanola 
contains  two  large  stores  and  a  number  of  American  inhabitants. 
The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  pueblos  do  most  of 
their  shopping  here. 
[14:17]  Buts<}bi,iHkojfe,  ButsqV  iHtepokop%  e  'new  town  bridge'  'new 
town  wagon  bridge'  (ButsqbfiH,  see  [14:16];  kop'e  'bridge' 
'boat'  <ho  'to  bathe',  p'e  '  stick' .' log';  tepo  'wagon  road' 
<  te  '  wagon ',  po  '  trail '  '  road '). 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  between  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
Buckman  [20:19].  When  the  Rio  Grande  is  so  high  as  to  make 
the  fords  near  San  Ildefonso  dangerous  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
in  driving  to  Espanola  take  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  not  so  good  as  that  on  the  western  side,  cross- 
ing by  means  of  this  bridge. 
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[14:18]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[14:19]  Santa  Clara  Ty,yw%joleohu'u  'high  arroyo'  (ty,yw%jo  'very 
high '  <  ty,ywse  '  high ',  jo  augmentative;  Jcohu'u  '  arroyo  with  bar- 
rancas'  <Tcq  'barranca',  liu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Why 
this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

[14:20]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Potsipq'?(je  'down  at  the  mud  string  place' 
(potsi  'mud'  <po  'water',  tsi  unexplained;  pi-  'thread' 
'string'  'cord',  used  also  figuratively;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
Span.  (1)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name.  The  Santa  Claras  of  the 
present  day  do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
and  the  informants  have  puzzled  much  over  it.  The  reference  is 
perhaps  to  a  muddy  string,  or  to  mud  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
string.  The  word  potsi  is  applied  to  any  mud  except  regularly 
made  adobe  mud,  the  latter  being  called  napofa. 

(2)  Bulceji  'old  town'  (bu'u  'town';  Tceji  'old'  postpound). 
This  name  is  felt  to  be  the  opposite  of  Butsqbi'iH,  Espaiiola 
[14:16],  the  latter  name  meaning  '  new  town '.  The  name  Bukeji 
is  used  especially  in  conversation  when  it  is  feared  that  Mexicans 
would  overhear  and  understand  Guachepanque. 

(3)  Eng.  Guachepanque.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Guachepanque.    (<Tewa  (1)).     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
The  settlement  of  Guachepanque  lies  mostly  on  the  edge  of  the 

low  mesa.  The  Santa  Claras  distinguish  the  lowlands  lying  in 
this  vicinity  by  the  river  as  Potsipq'2genug_e,  see  [14:21],  The 
Santa  Claras  usually  pass  through  Guachepanque  when  going  to 
Espaiiola.  If  talking  Span.,  they  sometimes  use  low  tones  when 
passing  this  place,  for  fear  that  the  Mexicans  will  overhear. 
This  is,  of  course,  mere  sentiment. 

[14:21]  Santa  Clara  Potsipq,'2genug_e  'down  below  the  mud  string 
place',  referring  to  [14:20]  (Potsipq^ge,  see  [14:20];  nu'u  'below1; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  As  explained  under  [14:20],  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  lowlands  by  the  river  at  [14:20]. 

[14:22]  Santa  Clara  Peak,  see  [2:13]. 

[14:23]  Pitepiyf  'loathsome  penis  mountain'  (pi  for  pida  'head  of  the 
penis';  te  'loathsomeness'  'loathsome';  pir/f  'mountain'). 

[14:21]  (1)  K'apopoJni'K,  K' apo'impoJui'u,  Ii'apopofsPi,  ICapd'imfo- 
fsil  'creek  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]'  'canyon  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]'  (K'apo,  see  [14:71];  'iv.f  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming postfix;  polntu  'arroyo  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  h.£u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo';  potsi'i '  canyon  with  water 
in  it'  <po  'water',  tsi'i  'canyon').  Pohu'v.  is  used  of  the  more 
open,  pofsiH  of  the  more  closed-in,  parts  of  the  creek.  Merely 
Pohu'u  or  pofsiH  is  often  used  by  the  Santa  Claras,  it  being  under- 
stood to  which  creek  or  canyon  the  reference  is  made.  Santa  Clara 
Creek  is  appropriately  named,  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  at  its 
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mouth,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  as  their  own 
creek.     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  Santa  Clara,  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  Canon 
de  Santa  Clara  '  creek,  arroyo  or  canyon  of  1 14:71 1\  =  Eng.  (2). 
"  Les  rivieres  .  .  .  Santa  Clara."  '  Bandelier's  "Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara"2  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Santa  Clara  Creek;  see 
under  [14:116]. 

[14:25]  Kusunfuphjf,  see  [2:15]. 

[14:20]  Santa  Clara  ,Apifibu,u  'naked  red  corner'  Capi  'nakedness' 
'naked';  pi,  'redness'  'red';  bini  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  name  refers  to  a  low  place  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  It 
is  said  to  be  reddish.     Cf.  [14:27]. 

[14:27]  Santa  Clara  \ApipihuhDa0&  *  naked  red  corner  height'  (Apipi- 
buu,  see  [14:20];  hvaje  'height'). 

[14:28]  Santa  Clara  TsJewaM  'wide  gap  of  the  little  eagle'  (tse 
'  eagle';  'e  diminutive;  wcui  '  wide  gap'). 

[14:29]  Santa  Clara  Ku,onj>seg_Piwe,  Ku,o?ij>%g£bu,u  '  stone  on  its  head 
place'  'stone  on  its  head  corner'  (leu  'stone';  ,on,/scg.l  'on  the 
head',  adverb;  Hive  locative;  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
There  are  at  this  place  "tent-rocks"  (see  pis.  6-8),  which  are 
thought  to  resemble  people  carrying  objects  on  their  heads;  hence 
the  name. 

[14:30]  Santa  Clara  Ts%k*%nn%  'white  meal  place'  (ts%  'whiteness' 
'white';  k'%yf  'meal'  'flour';  n%  locative). 

A  Mexican  family  is  said  to  live  at  this  place,  which  is  north 
of  the  creek,  under  Kusunfupiyf  [14:25]. 

[14:31]  Santa  Clara  Kuqwa1  iH  'rock  house  place'  (leu  'stone'  'rock'; 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  receptacle  ;  Y'  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  The  name  refers  to  the  location  of  a  rock 
which  has  caves  in  it  or  is  hollow,  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
house. 

[14:32]  Santa  Clara  JBuicaleupa'awe  '  sunny  place  of  the  stone  for  baking 
bread'  (buwaleu  'bread  stone',  referring  here  to  stone  of  the  kind 
of  which  slabs  are  made  for  cooking  buwajabe  'paper  bread' 
<  buwa  'bread',  jate  'to  tear  off  the  surface  layer  from  an 
object';  leu  ' stone ';  jpa'awe  'sunny  place'  'sunny  side'  <pa'a 
akin  to  Jeinez^?<?  'sun',  we  locative). 

There  is  said  to  be  at  this  place  a  deposit  of  the  kind  of  sand- 
stone used  for  preparing  guayave  slabs.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned,  the  Santa  Clara  or  other  Tewa  do  not  get  gua}-ave  stones 
from  this  place  at  the  present  time. 

1  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  24,  1908.  a  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  65,  1892. 
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[14:33]  Santa  Clara  pup'inns^qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  at  the  narrow 
point'  (fti'u  'horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point,  as  of  a  mesa 
top';  j>'i>j.f  for  p'iyki  'narrowness'  'narrow';  nx  locative; 
'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'qrpvi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 
The  Santa  Clara  informant  does  not  know  why  this  name  is 
given;  he  thinks  that  the  narrow  point  referred  to  may  be  the  whole 
of  the  mesa.  Bandelier  writes:  "On  the  north  side  a  castle-like 
mesa  of  limited  extent  detaches  itself  from  the  foot  of  the  Pelade 
The  Tehuas  call  it  Shu-finne."1  "ShuFinne."2  "Shu-finneV'3 
"  Shufinne." 4  "Shufinne."5  "Tsiphenu."6  "Tsifeno."6  The 
forms  "Tsiphenu"  "Tsifeno,"  meaning  black  obsidian"  (see 
under  Minerals,  p.  584)  are  incorrect,  being  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  writer  in  1908  from  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa 
Clara  Indians,  who  did  not  know  the  old  Santa  Clara  name  for 
the  place.  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  calls  the  place 
Tsip\nnu  'black  obsidian'  to  this  day.  The  ruin  and  locality 
are  described  by  Bandelier 7  and  by  Hewett.8     See  [14:16],  [14:54]. 

[14:34]  Santa  Clara  Kup'^ba  a  'rocky  rabbit-brush  corner'  (ku 
'stone'; p\i  'rabbit-brush'  'Chrysothamnusbigelovii';  bu\i  'large 
low  roundish  place').     See  [14:35]. 

[14:35]  Santa  Clara  Kup'iibukwajeqywikejl  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  height 
at  rabbit-brush  corner',  referring  to  [14:34]  (KupKubv?u,  see 
[14:34];  kwaje  'height';  'oywikejl  'pueblo  ruin'  (?qywi  'pueblo', 
keji  'old'  postpound). 

[14:36]  Santa  Clara  Qwse.nsapd'akqnnu  'plain  of  the  soft  rat  excre- 
ment' (qwxyj0  a  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  woodrat;  sapo 
'wratery    excrement'     <sa    'excrement',     po  'water';     'akqnnu 
'plain'  K'akqyf  'plain',  nu  locative). 
This  is  a  low,  level,  meadow-like  place.     See  [14:37]. 

[14:37]  Santa  Clara  Qiv%nsapo,akq?inu'>qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  at  the 
plain  of  the  soft  rat  excrement',  referring  to  [14:36]  (Qwcensapo- 
'akomm,  see  [14:36];  ,qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'qywi  'pueblo1, 
keji  'old'  postpound). 

[14:38]  Santa  Clara  Tsipiw'ii  'gap  where  the  pieces  of  flaking  stone 
come  out  of  the  ground'  (tsri  'flaking  stone';  pi  'to  emerge'  'to 
come  out'  'to  go  out'  'to  issue';  wiH  'gap'  'pass').  For  quoted 
forms  of  the  name  see  [14:39]. 

Doctor  Hewett  furnishes  the  information  that  the  gap  or  pass 
referred  to  by  this  name  is  west  of  the  ruin  [14:39],  q.  v. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  66,  1892. 

"Bandelier,  Delight  .Makers,  p. 878, 1890. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7,  19,  66,  67. 

1  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  14, 1906;  Communautes,  p.  ir>,  1908. 

6  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  702, 1909. 
"Harrington,  Ibid. 

7  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-67. 
6  Antiquities,  No.  1,  L906. 
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[14:39]  Santa  Clara  TsiplwP  oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  at  [14:38]'  (  Tstpiwi'i, 
see  [14:38];  ''Qrjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <JQr/wi  'pueblo',  heji  'old' 
postpound).  Hewett  mentions  "cliff  dwellings  of  Cb.upa.dero 
Canyon"  [14:87]. '     "Chipiwi".2 

Tsipiwi'i  is  a  ruin  situated  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  mesa 
east  of  the  gap  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  according  to  Doctor 
Hewett,  by  whom  it  is  described.3 

[14:40]  Santa  Clara  PujekohiCu,  Puje'iykohuht  'arroyo  of  [14:46]' 
{Puje,  see  [14:46];  ''iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
kojui'u  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hu\i  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  two  chief  head  waters,  or  rather  head  gulches,  of  this 
arroyo  unite  just  south  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  mesa 
[14:45]  to  form  PujekoJivJu  proper. 

[14:41]  Santa  Clara  Pujerjwseylcnbo^i  'rock-pine  grove  of  [14:46]' 
(Puje,  see  [14:46];  ywxyf  'rock-pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  lea 
'denseness'  'dense'  'forest';  bo-ii  'large  roundish  pile',  possibly 
referring  here  to  a  hill,  but  more  probably  referring  to  a  grove). 
The  Santa  Clara  informant  insists  that  this  is  a  regular  place 
name. 

[14:42]  Santa  Clara  IlyhJe  '  little  corner  of  the  one-seeded  juniper' 
(hy,  'one-seeded  juniper'  'Junipcrus  monosperma';  hie  'small 
low  roundish  place').     Cf.  [14:43]. 

[14:43]  Santa  Clara  Ilybekuxtje.  'height  at  the  little  corner  of  the  one- 
seeded  juniper'  (Ilybe'e,  see  [14:42];  kwqje  'height'). 

[14:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:45]  Santa  Clara  Pujehvaje,  Pujelwag.e  'height  of  [14:46]'  'mesa 
of  [14:46]'  (Puje,  see  [14:46];  kwaje  'height';  hvage  'height' 
'mesa').     (PI.  4.) 

"Puye  is  a  rock  of  grayish-yellow  tufa,  5,750  feet  long,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  90  to  700  feet.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  great 
tufaceous  blanket  that  once  covered  the  entire  Pajarito  plateau 
to  a  thickness  of  from  50  to  500  feet."4     See  [14:46]. 

[14:46]  Santa  Clara  Puje'vywikeji  probably  'pueblo  ruin  where  the 
rabbits  meet  or  assemble'  (pu  probably  'cottontail  rabbit';  je 
probably  'to  meet'  'to  assemble';  ^r/wileji  'pueblo  ruin' 
K'y.ywi  'pueblo'  (Santa  Clara  dialectic  form  of  Tewa'05/wi),  heji 
'old'  postpound).  This  etymology  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
given  by  Tewa  Indians  when  asked  to  etymologize  the  word.  The 
Santa  Clara  pronounce  puje  with  rising-falling  tone  of  the  last 
syllable,  while  je  'to  meet'  has  a  level  tone.  One  informant  sug- 
gested that  if  the  etymology  given  above  is  correct,  the  name  may 

1  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 

a  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  15,  1906;  CommunauWs,  p.  45,  1908. 

3  Antiquities,  No.  3,  1906. 

*  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  697,  1909. 
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refer  to  rabbits  being  driven  together  at  a  communal  rabbit  hunt. 
Although  pic  refers  properly  to  the  species  of  cottontail  rabbits 
with  which  the  Tewa  are  familiar,  it  is  also  used  as  the  general 
word  for  'rabbit'.  Puje  means  'deerskin'.  Stephen1  gives 
"puye"  as  meaning  'quail'  in  the  Hano  dialect  of  Tewa.  Note 
also  the  etymology  by  Hewett,  quoted  below.  "Puiye."2 
"Puye."3  "Pu-ye."4  "Puye  (Tewa:  [place  of  the]  ' berry ')".5 
"Puye."6 

The  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier,7  by  Hewett,8  and  by 
S.  G.  Morle}'.9  The  Santa  Claras  say  that  their  ancestors  lived 
at  Puye,  although  this  is  perhaps  a  conclusion  at  which  they  would 
naturally  arrive  rather  than  a  definite  historical  tradition.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  consider  that  all  the  country  about 
Santa  Clara  Creek  belongs  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians,  and  that 
JPuye,  being  situated  in  this  country,  must  also  belong  to  the 
Santa  Claras.  The  writer  has  talked  with  many  Tewa  on  the 
subject,  but  has  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  further  than 
this.     But  Bandelier10  writes: 

For  two  consecutive  years  I  inquired  of  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  cave  dwellers,  and  they  invariably  told  me 
they  did  not.  At  last,  in  1888,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  during  three  protracted  stays  at  their  village  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  several  of  their  principal  Shamans.  These  medicine-men 
assured  me  that  the  pueblo  on  the  summit  of  the  Pu-ye,  and  the  cave  dwellings 
in  that  cliff  and  at  the  Shu-finne,  were  the  work  and  abodes  of  their  ancestors. 
Subsequently  I  questioned  the  medicine-men  of  San  Juan,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged that  what  their  neighbors  had  told  me  was  true,  but  that  it  was  no  part 
of  their  local  traditional  history.  The  same  was  said  to  me  afterwards  by  one 
of  the  wizards  of  San  Ildefonso.  The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  also  informed  me 
that  drought  and  the  hostility  of  nomadic  Indians  had  compelled  the  final  aban. 
donment  of  the  sites.  The  statements  of  these  Indians  were  so  emphatic,  that  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  them.  The  cave-houses  and  the  highest  pueblo 
appear  therefore  to  have  been  the  homes  of  that  portion  of  the  Tehua  tribe  whose 
remnants  now  inhabit  the  village  of  Santa  Clara,  in  days  long  previous  to  the 
coming  of  Europeans. 

The  statements  which  Santa  Clara  Indians  have  made  to  the 
present  writer  relative  to  this  subject  have  been  only  what  one 
might  expect,  and  apparently  are  based  on  speculation  rather 
than  definite  tradition.     Hodge11  says: 

The  natives  [the  Santa  Claras]  assert  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters 
of  artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of  pumice-stone  (Puye  and  Shulinne) 

1  A.  M.  Stephen,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  Te'wa,  One  of  the  Moki  Tueblos,  extract  made  by 
.  S.  Gatsehet,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  MS.  no.  1540. 

2  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  3,  1890. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  178;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Communautes,  p.  29  et  passim,  1908. 
« Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  67  et  passim,  1892, 
'Hewett  in  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  049,  1904. 

«Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  14, 1900;  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  703  el.  passim,  1909;  Harrington,  ibid. 
'  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  67-71,  1892. 
'Antiquities,  No.  2,  1906,  also  in  Out  West,  XXXI,  1909. 
"Ibid.,  xxxii,  No.  2,  p.  121,  11)10. 
io Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  74-75,  1892. 
"Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  i.e.,  1910. 
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west  of  the  Rio  Gmide,  and  this  may  he  true  6i  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
times;  but  the  Santa  Clara  people  probably  were  not  the  only  Tewa  occupants 
of  these  cliff-lodges. 

Puye  has  given  the  names  to  [14:40],  [14:45],  and  [14:47]. 

[14:47]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Pujepopi  'spring at  [14:46]'  (Puje,  see  [14:46]; 
fopi  'spring'  <po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

(2)  Eng.  Nine  Mile  spring.  It  is  called  thus  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  9  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  or  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

[14:48]  Santa  Clara  Suwakq  'warm  barranca'  (suwa  'warmth'  'warm'; 
kq  'barranca').  Why  this  bank  or  gulch  is  called  warm  the  in- 
formants did  not  know.  Suwa  is  used  much  as  Eng.  'warm'  is 
used,  of  objects  which  are  warm,  of  warm  and  sunny  locations,  etc. 

[14:49]  Santa  Clara  KupiCunsg.  'at  the  small  pile  or  piles  of  stones' 
(ku  'stone';  puti  'small  roundish  pile'  of  about  the  same  mean- 
ing as  bui;  n%  locative). 

[14:50]  Santa  Clara  Tap ojateqwaHwe  'place  of  Tafoya's  house' 
(Tap  oja  <Span.  Tafoya,  surname  of  a  Mexican  who  has  a  house 
at  this  place;  teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling-place',  qwa  denoting 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  ''iwe  locative). 

[14:51]  Santa  Clara  Poiage  'down  at  the  place  where  the  squashes, 
pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried'  (po  'squash'  'pumpkin'  'gourd'; 
la  'to  be  dry'  'to  dry',  transitive;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  Cf. 
[14:52]. 

[14:52]  Santa  Clara  Poiag.ehu'u  'arroyo  at  the  place  where  the 
squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried'  (Potage,  see  [14:51]; 
/in' a  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[14:53]  Santa  Clara  'Awap'asakPimu  'corner  where  the  cat-tails  are' 
Cawap'a  'cat-tail';  sa  2  +  plural  of  tfa  'to  be  at  a  place';  kPimu 
said  to  mean  about  the  same  as  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[14:54]  Santa  Clara  P'up'innse,  P'up'innsekwaje  'rabbit-brush  nar- 
row place'  'rabbit-brush  narrow  place  height'  (p'u  rabbit-brush' 
'Chrysothamnus  bigelovii';  p*iyf  for  p\yki  'narrowness'  'nar- 
row'; nx  locative;  kwaje  'height').     Cf.  [14:33]  and  [14:55]. 

[14:55]  Santa  Clara  P'y,p'innsehu''a  '  rabbit-brush  narrow  place  arroyo' 
(P'up'innse,  see  [14:54];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arrc^o'). 

It  is  said  that  the  main  wagon  road  leading  to  Puje  [14:46] 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  this  arroyo. 

[14:56]  Santa  Clara  ''Ahevlnf a  'little  chokecherry  arroyo'  (?abe 
' chokecherry '  'Prunus  melanocarpa';  'd  diminutive;  hu'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[14:57]  Roman  Mountain,  see  [2:41]. 

[14:58]  Santa  Clara  JSfqmp\mbuu  'black  earth  corner'  {nqyf  'earth'; 
p\v.f  'blackness'  'black';  bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place).  Cf. 
[14:59]. 
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[14:59]  Santa  Clara  N&mjfe/ykwaje  'black  earth  height'  (nqmp\yf, 
see  [14:58];  kwaje  'height1). 

[14:60]  Santa  Clara  TejaJ'/"'  'box-elder  place'  (te'jiii  'box-elder' 
'Acer  negundo';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

[14:61]  Santa  Clara  Pobe'e  'little  corner  of  the  squashes,  pumpkins, 
or  gourd'  (po  'squash'  'pumpkin'  'gourd';  be'e  'small  low 
roundish  place1).     Cf.  [14:G2]. 

[14:62]  Santa  Clara  Pobehu'u  'arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds'  (Pobe'e,  see  [14:61];  Im'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo1). 

[14:63]  Santa  Clara  'A'atsqywsebe'e  'little  corner  of  the  blue  slope' 
('a'o  'steep  or  short  slope';  tsqywse  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness' 
'green';  be'e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[14:64]  Santa  Clara  Potsibe'e  'little  mud  corner'  (potsi  'mud'  <  po 
'water',  tsi  unexplained;  be'e  'small  low  roundish  place1).  Cf. 
[14:20]. 

[14:65]  Santa  Clara  Qwsempiwi'i  'gap  of  the  red-tailed  hawk'  (qwsempi 
"red-tail  hawk",  unidentified  species  of  bird  <qioxyf  'tail',  pi 
'redness'  'red';  wi'i  'gap'  'pass').  The  gulch  at  the  place  is 
probably  called  Qwsempiwihu'u  (hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  locality  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  but  the  gap  itself 
could  not  be  definitely  located.  Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  the 
gulch  or  arroyo. 

[14:66]  Santa  Clara  Jowi'i  'cane  cactus  gap'  (jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opun- 
tia  arborescens';  wi'i  'gap1). 

[14:67]  Santa  Clara  K'apopo}iu'iyhwseky,mpokop'e  'railroad  bridge  of 
[14:24]'  (K'apopohu'u,  see  [14:24];  ''iyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix  ;  kwcchumpo  'railroad'  <Jcwsekuy f  'iron',  of  ob- 
scure etymology ',  po  'trail'  'road';  hope  'bridge'  'boat'  <Jco 
"to  bathe',  p'e  'stick'  'log'). 

[14:68]  Santa  Clara  Nubu'u  'corner  below'  (nu'u  'below'  'under'; 
bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place').  The  place  is  called  thus,  it  is 
said,  because  it  is  far  below  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

[14:69]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Kapijakeji  'old  chapel'  (kapija  <Span. 
capilla  'chapel';  Iceji  'old'  postpound).      =Eug.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Santa  Clara  Misate'ekeji  'old  chapel'  (misate'e  'chapel' 
<misa  <Span.  misa  'Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  'dwelling-place' 
'house';  'e  diminutive;  Iceji  'old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  the  Old  Chapel.      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Capilla  Vieja  'old  chapel'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

It  is  said  that  there  is  at  this  place  the  ruin  of  a  Catholic 
chapel. 
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[14:70]  Seco  Arroyo,  see  [15:26]. 

[14:71]  (1)  X'apo,y,r)wi  of  obscure  etymology  (/capo  unexplained; 
'yyivi  'pueblo').  Although  a  large  number  of  Tewa  Indians  have 
been  questioned  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  name  and 
although  what  are  apparently  cognate  forms  of  the  name  occur  in 
other  Tanoan  languages,  JCapo  has  withstood  up  to  the  present 
time  all  attempts  to  explain  its  meaning.  Both  syllables  are 
long  in  the  Tewa  form  of  the  name;  the  first  syllable  has  level 
tone  and  the  second  syllable  circumflex  tone.  The  syllable  k 'a 
with  level  tone  has  no  meaning  in  Tewa.  Neither  kKa  'corral' 
'fence',  k  'a  'weight'  'heavy',  k' a  in  tsik' a  'eyeball'  (tsi  'eye') 
nor&V°  'wild  rose'  'rose'  'any  rosa  species' is  identical  with 
the  syllable  h  'a  in  JCapo.  The  second  syllable  of  JCapo,  namely 
po,  is  even  more  perplexing.  It  has  the  circumflex  tone,  as  said 
above,  and  is  identical  with  Tewa  po  'trail'  'road'.  The  seem- 
ingly cognate  Jemez  form  of  the  name  (see  Jemez  (5),  below)  has 
as  its  second  syllable  the  Jemez  word  pa  '  water',  cognate  with 
Tewa  po  'water'.  The  quoted  Taos,  Picuris,  and  Isleta  forms 
seem  to  show  pa  'water'.  Tewa  has  besides  po  'trail',  also  po 
'  water '  and  po  '  moon',  each  of  these  three  words  having  a  differ- 
ent tone.  The  etymology  of  the  name  JCapo  is  not  known  either 
to  the  Tewa  or  to  the  Jemez.  If  a  Tewa  Indian  is  asked  to  give 
the  meaning  of  JCapo  he  couples  either  '  corral ',  '  heavy  ',  '  spheri- 
cal', or  'rose'  with  either  'trail',  'water',  or  '  moon'.  Some  of 
the  fancied  etymologies  formed  in  this  way  are  very  pretty. 
Thus  he  may  render  the  name  by  'rose-trail'  'spherical  moon' 
'  heavy  water '.  One  informant  was  strongly  in  favor  of  '  corral 
water '.  An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  writes:  "  I  asked 
.  .  .  what  Kapo  meant  .  .  .  He  answered  without  hesitation 
'dew'  (Span,  rocio) — what  comes  in  the  night  and  looks  pretty  in 
the  morning."  This  Indian  had  chosen  the  meanings  '  rose-water ' 
and  construed  them  as  the  water  on  rose  plants,  that  is,  'dew',  the 
similarit}*-  in  sound  between  Span,  rosa  '  rose'  and  Span,  rocio  (c 
in  New  Mexican  Span.  =  s),  '  dew ',  perhaps,  helping  along  this  ety- 
mology. In  a  later  letter  the  same  investigator  writes:  "  I  have 
discovered  that  the  Indians  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  K'apo." 
The  writer  is  hopeful  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  in  the  Indian  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  other  than  Tewa, 
will  make  clear  its  etymology.  Some  of  the  forms  quoted  below 
represent  a  variant  pronunciation,  JCapo'0.  It  is  possible,  but 
hardly  probable,  that  the  name  of  a  former  Tano  Tewa  pueblo, 
Bandelier's  "Ka-po",  etc.  [29:unlocated]  is  the  same.  Cf.  this 
name,  and  also  JCapo,  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [14:71],  which  is, 
of  course,  entirely  distinct.    The  present  pueblo  [14:71]  is  said  to 
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be  the  third  which  has  borne  the  name  KKapo.  The  first  to  have 
this  name  was  [14:116],  the  second  [14:117].  See  general  dis- 
cussion below:  '"Capoo."1  "Capo."2  "Ca-po."3  '"Ka-po."4 
"Kapung"5  (given  as  Hano  Tewa  name).  "  Kapou."8 
"Ka-Poo."7  "Kap-ho"8  (given  as  San  lldefonso  and 
San  Juan  name).  "  K'ha-po'-o."9  "Ka'po."10  "Kah-po."" 
"Ca-po."12  "  K'hapoo  'where  the  roses  (?)  grow  near  the 
water.'"13 

(•2)  Taos  "Haipaai".14     "Hai'bata".8     Haiba'yu".8 

(3)  Picuris  "Haiphaha".8  "Kaipaa  'in  the  river  there  are  wet 
cornstalks'".15 

(4)  Isleta  "K'haibhai".8 

(5)  Jemez  fjap&gVl  of  obscure  etymology  but  evidently  akin  to 
the  Tewa,  Tiwa,  and  Keresan  forms  (fjd  unexplained;  pa  'water'; 
at  least  it  sounds  exactly  the  same  as  Jemez  pa  'water';  gii  loca- 
tive, probably  equivalent  to  Tewa  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This 
name  was  given  the  writer  as  the  old  and  now  no  longer  used 
Jemez  name  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  It  was  seen  at  once,  however, 
that  it  must  be  the  old  Jemez  name  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  Kapo. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  name  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Hodge  as  the  name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  see  below.  The 
people  of  fjdpdgi'%  are  called  by  the  Jemez  [■japafjaaf  (tfa'df 
'people').     "Shi-ap'-a-gi".8 

(6)  Pecos  "Giowaka-a' ". 16  "Giowatsa-a"'.18  "Giowa-"  in  these 
forms  is  clearly  the  same  as  Jemez  giowd  'over  above'  'up- 
country';  "tsa-a/"  of  the  Pecos  form  second  given  is  certainly 
equivalent  to  Jemez  tfadf  'people'.  In  the  Jemez  language 
giowdtfa'df  means  'up-country  people'  and  is  said  to  be  applied 
to  the  Ute,  Jicarilla.  Apache,  Taos,  etc.,  who  live  up-country, 

1  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  59,  1630. 

•  Vetancurt  (1696),  Cr6nica,  p.  317,  1871. 

3Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 

<Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Int.  Cong.  Amer.,  vil,  p.  457,  1890;  also  in  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  124,  260, 
890. 

6  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  64. 

'Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  232,  1893. 

b Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  457,  1910). 

"Ibid. 

"Fewkesin  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn..,  p.  614,  1900. 
»  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

"Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910  (quoting  early  Span,  source). 
«  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  456,  191 0. 
n  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  Ms.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
is  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
"Stevenson,  Pecos  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1887. 
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above,  north  of  Jemez  Pueblo.  Probably  the  corresponding 
Pecos  form,  of  which  Stevenson  has  fortunately  given  us  a  record, 
had  the  same  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  Tewa  and  other  tribes 
living  up  country  from  the  Peeos.  The  "  ka-a'"of  the  Pecos 
form  first  given  remains  unexplained. 

(7)  Pecos  "Ak'-e-ji".1 

(8)  Cochiti  ICdipa.  This  name  is  said  to  have  no  etymology 
known  to  the  Cochiti.      "Kai'p'a".2 

(9)  "Sia 'Tinjititja  me'".3  The  last  syllable  is  evidently  mse 
'people'. 

(10)  Acoma   "Kai'ipa".4 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  NascCbe' etewa  '  middle  Tewa '  (nasafte'e  '  middle ' ; 
Tewa  'Tewa').  So  called  because  Santa  Clara  is  the  central  vil- 
lage of  the  Tewa  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  lying  between  San 
Ildefonso  and  San  Juan. 

(12)  Navaho  "Ana  S'ushl  'tribe  like  bears'".5  It  is  explained 
that  the  Santa  Claras  are  so  named  from  their  skunk-skin  moccasins 
which  at  first  were  thought  to  be  of  bear  skin. 

(13)  Probably  Keres  or  Tiwa  "Cay pa".6  This  name  is  con- 
founded with  San  Juan. 

(11)  Eng.  Santa  Clara.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (15). 

(15)  Span.  Santa  Clara  'Saint  Clara'.  =Eng.  (11).  "Santa 
Clara".7  "S^Clara".8  "S^Clara".9  "S.Clara".10 

With  ICapo  compare  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  ICapo'  qrjwikeji 
[5:23]  and  Bandelier's  "  Ka-po"  given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin 
near  Golden,  New  Mexico  [29 :  unlocated].  Bandelier  describes  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo:11  "Jemez,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a 
double  quadrangle  with  two  squares."  "At  Santa  Clara  .  .  . 
the  Yutas  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  species".12  A  Santa  Clara  informant  knew  nothing  of  the 
Ute  blood  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  "The  church  of  Santa  Clara  was 
first  used  in  1761  ".13  The  present  pueblo  is  the  third  to  bear  the 
name  ICapo  according  to  Santa  Clara  tradition.  The  first  ICapo 
pueblo  was  [14:116],  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  This  was  abandoned,  so  the  story  goes,  its 
inhabitants  building  a  second  village  called  ICapo  at  a  site  some- 
what northeast  of  the  present  Santa  Clara;  see  [14:117]. 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  457, 1910). 

2  Hodge,  ibid. 

3  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1910. 
*  Hodge,  op.  eit. 

&  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

«  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  p.  256,  1871. 

'Ibid.,  p.  116. 

8  De  1'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1703. 

9  D'Anville,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1746. 
'»  Cr^py,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1783  (?) 
"  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  261-62. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  267,  note. 
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[14:72]  Santa  Clara  Kwsehe'e  'oak  arroyito  (kwse.  'oak';  he'e  'small 
groove'  'arroyito1).     Cf.  [14:73],  [14:120]. 

[14:73]  Santa  Clara  Kwxhekwaje  'oak  arroyito  height'  (Ivwxhee,  see 
[14:72];  kwaje  'height').     Cf.  [14:72]. 

[14:74]  Santa  Clara  Kupunf%bukohv?u  'arroyo  of  the  corner  where 
the  stone  is  conspicuous'  (Rupunfxbu'u,  see  [14:75];  kohu'u 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <ko  'barranca',  hit  it  'large  groove' 
'arroyo').     Cf.  [14:75]. 

[14:75]  Santa  Clara  Kupunfxbu\i  'corner  where  the  stone  is  conspicu- 
ous' (ku  'stone';  punyx  'to  be  conspicuous'  'to  be  noticeably 
beautiful';  bu:u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[14:70]  Santa  Clara  Kunu'iyfhrfu  'arroyo  below  the  rocks'  (ku  'rock' 
'stone';  nuu  'below';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

There  is  said  to  be  white  sand  in  this  gulch.     Cf.  [14:77]. 

[14:77]  Santa  Clara  Kunxtiyfliukwaje,  Kunukwaje  'height  of  the 
arroyo  below  the  rocks'  'height  of  the  place  below  the  rocks' 
(Kunv?iyj>kii>u,  Kimu'v,  see [14:76];  hwaje  'height').     Cf.  [14:76]. 

[14:78]  Santa  Clara  P^eqwafohu'u  'drag  pole  or  log  creek'  (p'e  'pole' 
'log';  qwa  'to  drag';  pohu'u,  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

[14:70]  Santa  Clara  KuHyfhu'u  'rocky  arroyo'  (ku  'rock'  'stone'; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove' 
'  arroyo '). 

[14:80]  San  Ildefonso  Tsafo'jofcAu'u,  see  [18:8]. 

[14:81]  Santa  Clara  PPqnfsekii'u  'smooth  red  arroyo'  (pi  'redness' 
'red';  \lnfSP  'smoothness'  'smooth1;  huu  '  large  gulch  "arroyo'). 

[14:82J  Santa  Clara  T'qnfahuhi  'arroyo  where  the  sun  lives  or 
dwells',  said  to  refer  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  [t'qrjf  'sun';  t'a 
'to  live1  'to  dwell';  htrfu  'large  gulch'  'arroyo').  For  the  name 
cf.  [23:16]  and  [23:17]. 

[14:83]  Santa  Clara  T 'y^tsehu \t  'arroyo  of  the  yellow  t'y1^  mineral1 
(fy^  a  kind  of  whitish  mineral,  see  under  Minerals;  fse  'yel- 
lowness1 'yellow';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[14:84]  Santa  Clara  Qu)awiwag.i>iy/hu,u  'arroyo  of  the  place  like  a 
gap  between  the  houserows  of  a  pueblo'  (qwawi'i  'gap  between 
the  houserows  of  a  pueblo'  <qwa  'house,'  indefinite  term  show- 
ing state  of  being  a  receptacle,  wii  'gap';  wag.1  'like1  similar  to' 
postfix;  71'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large 
gap'  'arroyo'). 

[14:85J  (1)  Santa  Clara  ICahu'u  'corral  arroyo'  (k'a  'corral1;  hu'u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Latas  '  slat  arroyo1.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[14:86]  (1)  Santa  Clara tyw&mpupohu'u,  tywxjnpupo  'rock-pine  roots 
creek'  (ywxtjf  'rock-pine'  'Pinus  saxorum';  pu  'base'  'root'; 
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Pohu'u  'arroyo  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove' 
arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)    Span.     Arroyo    del    Pinavote    'rock-pine    arroyo'.      Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 
[14:87]  (1)  Santa  Clara Ky/ivihu'u  'skunk-bush  gap'  (Kywii, .see  under 
[14:unlocated];  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ,A,anj>y,ndaxniijj>hu,u  'arroyo  where  the  two 
maidens  sit'  ^a'anf\LT)f'l  +  plural  of  'a'anyy.  'maiden'  'virgin'; 
da  'they  two'  third  person  dual  prelixed  pronoun  with  intransi- 
tive verb;  'seyf  'to  sit';  ''iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Why  this  name  is  applied 
was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(3)  Eng.  Chupadero  Creek,  Chupadero  Arroyo,  Chupadero 
Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Chupadero,  Canon  Chupadero  '  sucking  place 
canyon'.      =Eng.  (3). 

Span,  chupadero  means  'sucking  place'  'nursing  bottle'. 
Doctor  Hewett  explains  the  application  of  the  name  Chupadero 
to  this  can}Ton  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  In  the  bed  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  arroyo,  Doctor  Hewett  says,  holes  or  pits  in 
the  sand  are  always  to  be  seen.  These,  which  are  sometimes  5 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  are  made  by  the  donke}Ts  pastured  in  the 
region,  who  always. obtain  water  in  this  fashion,  although  the  sur- 
face of  the  arroyo-bed  may  be  entirely  diy.  This  explanation 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Chupadero  on  the  map  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the 
writer  that  the  name  "chupadero"  is  applied  also  to  a  certain 
apterous  insect.  Information  given  by  Indians  and  Mexicans 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  application  is  current  in  New 
Mexico.  "Chupadero  Canyon."1  "Chupadero".2  For  the  name 
cf.  [22:51],  [22:58],  [23:25],  [26:4]. 

[14:88]  Santa  Clara  PHniniFscyvni  'dwarf -corn  meal  gap'  (p'inini- 
Veer/f  'dwarf -corn'  a  variety  of  corn  resembling  our  sweet  corn 
<p'inini  'dwarf'  'puny  and  undersized  person',  New  Mex. 
Span,  pinineo  'pygmy'?,  Fseyy  'meal'  'flour;  wVi  'gap'  'pass1). 
For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  under  [14:93]. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  this  is  a  deep  gap.  It 
has  given  names  to  [14:89],  [14:91],  and  [14:93]. 

[14:89]  Santa  Clara  P' ininik' xywikwaje  '  height  by  dwarf -corn  meal 
gap'  (P'ininik'seywi'i,  see  [14:88];  kwaje  'height'). 

[14:90]  Santa  Clara  Naialm'iirjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  arroyo  of 
cultivatable  fields',  referring  to  [14:91]  (Nataliu'u,  see  [14:91]; 
'yijwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <^y,ywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound). 

1  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 
a  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  707,  1909. 
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"Navahu".1  "Navahu".2  "Navahu".3  The  ruin  stands  on 
low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  arroyo  [14:91]  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.     It  is  described  by  llewett.4 

[14:91]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Nabahu'u  'arroyo  of  the  cultivatable  fields y 
(naba  '  piece  of  land  which  is  or  has  been  cultivated  or  is  con 
sidered  capable  of  being  cultivated';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'ar- 
royo'). The  name  refers  to  any  arroyo  to  which  the  definition 
applies.  It  means  about  the  same  as  '  arroyo  where  the  people 
raise  crops'.  There  are  many  such  arroyos  in  the  rugged  Navaho 
country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribal  name  Navaho  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tewa  nabahu'u  as  suggested  by  Hewett5;  see  under 
Navaho,  page  575.  For  quoted  forms  of  Nabahu'u  see  under 
[14:90]. 

(2)  Santa  Clara  P'inini¥%ywinj'hu'u  '  dwarf -corn  meal  gap 
arroyo'  (P^ininiwi'i, see [14:88];  Hu  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  hu'u  '  large  groove  '  '  arroyo'). 

[14:92]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

[14:93]  Santa  Clara  P'ininiFseywi'uywiJceji  'pueblo  ruin  at  dwarf 
corn  meal  gap'  (P'ininik'xywi'i,  see  [14:88];  'uijwikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  <'uywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound).  "  Pininicangwi 
('place  of  the  corn-flour')".6  "Pininicangwi."6  "Phinini- 
kanwi'i."7 

The  ruin  stands  on  low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  creek  [14:91] 
and  some  distance  east  of  the  gap  [14:88],  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

[14:9-1]  Nameless  ruin. 

[14:95]  Span.  Arroyo  del  Ojo  de  Agua  '  arroyo  of  the  spring  of 
water'.     The  name  is  supplied  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:90]  Pirn  pije' i>jqwog.e  'northern  arm  of  the  delta'  {pimpije 
'north'  <piyf  'mountain',  pije  ,' toward';  ,iu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  qwoge  'delta'  'arm  of  delta'  <qwo  'to 
cut  through'  'to  gouge  out';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  One  of 
the  names  of  the  creek  [14:87]  may  also  be  prepounded.  See 
[14:S7],  [14:97]. 

[14:97]  'Akompije'irjqwog.e  'southern  arm  of  the  delta '  (^akqmpije 
'south'  <^akqijf  'plain',  pije  'toward';  '*'*  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  qwog_e  'delta'  '  arm  of  delta'  <qwo  '  to  cut 
through"  '  to  gouge  out';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at"). 

( 14:98 1  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[14:99]  Black  Mesa,  see  [18:19]. 

[14:100]  San  Ildefonso  Kupo,  see  [16:50]. 

i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  i>.  10, 1906. 

*  Hewett;  Communautes,  p.  45,  1908. 

:<  Hewett  m  Out  West,  kxxi,  p.  704, 1909. 

*  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  -i. 

*  Hewett  in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,vni,  p.  193,  1908, 
■  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  it".;  Communautes,  p.  16, 
'Harrington  iu  Out  West,  xxxi,  p,  Tin;,  1909. 
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[14:101]  San  Ildefonso  Ktipitvau>PinfsiH,  see  [16:49]. 

[14:102]  Guaje  Creek,  see  [16:53]. 

[14:103]  San  Ildefonso  Nxg.etsi'i,  see  [16:80]. 

[14:104]  San  Ildefonso  Tjxhu'u,  see  [16:20]. 

[14:105]  San  Ildefonso  Typihu'u,  sec  [16:24]. 

[14:106]  San  Ildefonso  F'ahemhu'u,  see  [16:25]. 

[14:107]  San  Ildefonso  >£>4ykQhufu,  see  [18:40]. 

[14:108]  Santa  Clara  Ii'apopohupijryge  'beyond  Santa  Clara  Creek' 
(K'<rpopo/tuu,  see  [14:24];  pxyge  'beyond'). 

This  term  is  applied  more  or  less  definitely  to  the  region  beyond 
(north  of)  Santa  Clara  Creek. 

[14:109]  Santa  Clara  Belli e  'arroyito  of  the  fruit  trees'  {be  'intro- 
duced fruit'  'introduced  fruit  tree',  meaning  originally  'round- 
ishness';  h.e'e  'small  groove'  '  arro}yito '). 

The  informant  thought  that  some  fruit  trees  used  to  grow 
somewhere  in  this  gulch.  It  is  very  small  and  diy,  }ret  is  appar- 
ently identical  with  Bandelier's  "mountain  torrent  called  Ar- 
royo de  Santa  Clara".1     See  under  [14:116].     Cf.  [14:110]. 

[14:110]  Santa  Clara  Beltekwaje  'fruit  tree  arroyito  height'  {Belli  e, 
see  [14:109];  hwaje  'height'). 

[14:111]  Santa  Clara  Katshialie ,e  ' Cachina  arroyito'  (Katsina  'cachina,' 
a  kind  of  mythical  being;  he'e  'arroyito').     Cf.  [14:112.] 

[14:112]  Santa  Clara  Katsiuahekwaje  'height  by  Cachina  arroyito' 
{Katsinahie,  see  [14:11];  kwaje  'height'). 

[14:113]  Santa  Clara  SaJbepenihe\>  'Athabascan  corpse  arroyito'  (Saie 
'Athabascan  Indian';  pent  'corpse'  'what  remains  of  a  dead 
body';  he^e  'small  groove'  'arroyito'). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanyon  states  that  he  learned  while  at  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  that  two  "Apache"  Indians  are  buried  somewhere 
slightly  south  of  the  village.  At  times  in  the  night  these  Apache 
rise  from  their  graves  and  are  seen  by  Santa  Clara  Indians.  Mr. 
Jeancon's  informant  said  that  he  always  ran  when  he  passed  near 
the  place  at  night.  He  refused  to  tell  Mr.  Jeancon  just  where 
these  Apache  lie  buried  for  fear  the  latter  might  dig  up  the 
remains,  an  act  which  the  informant  thought  might  cause  trouble. 
[Cf.  14:11]. 

[14:114]  Santa  Clara  Sabepenihehwaje  'Athapascan  corpse  arroyo 
height'  (Satiepenihe'e,  see  [14:113];  hvaje  'height'). 

[14:115]  Santa  Clara  Kutq^wUi  'painted  rock  point'  (leu  'stone' 
'rock';  ta^  'painting'  'pictograph';  wui  'projecting  corner  or 
point'). 

[14:116]  Santa  Clara  K'apo'uywikeji  (first  site)  of  obscure  etymology 
(K^apo,  see  [14:71];  \yw%k(ji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'y,ywi  'pueblo', 
keji  'old'  postpound). 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  65,  1892 
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This  ruin  is  said  to  lie  northwest  of  Santa  Clara  and  west  of  the 
railroad  track.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  and  original  site  of 
K'apo'yywi.  Bandelier  certainly  refers  to  this  site  when  he 
writes:  "A  still  older  site  [than  [14:117]]  is  at  the  outlet  of  a 
mountain  torrent  called  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  [of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo].  There,  say  the  natives, 
stood  'old  Kapo  before  the  white  man  and  the  gray  fathers  came 
to  dwell  among  us'".1  It  is  not  known  what  is  meant  by  a 
"mountain  torrent  called  the  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara".  Any 
arroyo  back  of  Santa  Clara  would  be  called  Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara  by  the  Mexicans.  The  ruin  must  lie  somewhere  near  Behee 
[14:109].  One  would  hardly  call  the  latter  a  "mountain  torrent". 
Can  it  be  that  the  well  known  Santa  Clara  Canyon  is  here  referred 
to?  Hewett2  refers  to  this  ruin  in  the  last  clause  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits 
ont  etc  autrefois  occupes  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  ete  habite 
le  plus  recemment  est  Old  Kapo  [14:117],  a  quelques  metres  a 
Pest  du  village  actuel;  de  l'autre  il  ne  reste  que  des  debris".  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:117]. 
[14:117]  Santa  Clara  IC  apo^ywij^eji  (second  site)  of  obscure  ety 
mology  (K'apo,  see  [14:71];  ^ywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'yijwi 
'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 

It  is  said  that  this  ruin,  which  lies  northeast  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Santa  Clara,  is  what  remains  of  the  pueblo  occupied  by 
the  Santa  Clara  Indians  after  they  abandoned  the  pueblo  [14:110] 
and  before  they  built  their  present  village  [14:71].  Bandelier1 
says  of  this  site:  "The  former  pueblo  and  church  of  Santa  Clara 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  their  site  is  still  known  to  the 
Indians,  north  of  the  pueblo".  Of  this  ruin  Hewett2  writes: 
"Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  ete  autrefois 
occupes  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  ete  habite  le  plus  recemment 
est  Old  Kapo,  a  quelques  metres  a  Test  du  village  actuel".  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:110].  So  far  as  can  be  learned  this  is  the  pueblo 
which  the  Santa  Claras  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  was  at  this  pueblo  that  the  church  and  monastery 
were  erected  between  1622  and  1629.3 
[14:118]  Santa  Clara  Misatekeji  'old  church'  {mishte  'church'  <ih!m 
<  Span,  misa  '  Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  '  dwelling-place '  ' house ' ; 
keji  'old'  postpound). 

"The  church  dates  from  1701 ".'     This  church  is  now  in  ruined 
condition  and  is  no  longer  used. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  65,  1892. 

«  Communailtes,  p.  81,  1908. 

3  See  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  4f>7,  1910. 
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[14:119]  A  special  name  is  applied  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  to  the 
southern  part  of  their  village,  but  unfortunately  the  name  is  not 
available. 

[14:120]  Santa  Clara  Kwxhepxijge  'beyond  oak  arroyito',  referring  to 
]14:72]  (Kwsehe'e,  see  [14:72];  piryqe  'beyond').  Thia  name  refers 
rather  vaguely  to  the  locality  beyond  (that  is,  south  of)  the  gulch 
[14:72]. 

[14:121]  Santa  Clara  ICaponug<s  'down  below  [14:71]'  (K'apo,  see 
[14:71];  nu'u  'below',  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  applies 
to  the  low  farming  lands  near  Santa  Clara,  lying  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

[14:122]  Santa  Clara '  OfQnnx  '  on  the  other  side'  i^ofqyf  unexplained; 
nse,  locative).  This  name  applies  vaguely  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Santa  Clara.  It  is 
very  commonly  used,  sometimes  added  to  other  names  denoting 
places  east  of  the  river. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  Ky.wi'i  'skunk-bush  gap'  (ky,  'skunk-bush'  'three-leaved 
sumac'  'Rhus  trilobata',  called  lemita  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country;  wVl  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  somewhere  in  the  drainage  of  [14:87].  It  gives 
[14:87]  its  Santa  Clara  name.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  two  names 
next  below. 

Santa  Clara  Kuwikwaje,  Kywttdbakwaje  'skunk-bush  gap  height' 
'skunk-bush  gap  cliff  height'  (Ky,wPi,  see  above;  kwaje  'height'; 
ioia  'cliff'). 

Santa  Clara  Kywi?y,ywikeji  'skunk-bush  gap  pueblo  ruin'  (KywVi,  see 
above;  \r)W\heji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'yywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  post- 
pound). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  large  pueblo  ruin,  near  the  place  called 
Ky,wP/'. 

''Pajarito''  Hill.  "Lesruines  les  plus  septentrionales  [du  district  de 
Gallinas]  appartiennent  a  la  colline  Pajarito,  pres  de  la  riviere  de 
Santa-Clara,  a  dix  on  douze  milles  a  Touest  du  village  indien  de 
ce  nom".1 

San  Juan  Pimp'y,  of  obscure  etymology  (pi  rjf  'mountain';  p'y,  unex- 
plained). This  name  is  applied  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  a  large 
mountain  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:24].  It  can  be  seen  from  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  is  difficult  to 
identify. 

1  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  -12,  190S. 
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San   Juan   PopiFami'u  of   obscure   etymology  (popi   'spring1    <po 

'water', pi  'to  issue';  Fa  unexplained;  miu  'below1).     Name  of 

a  mountain  situated  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of   Santa 

Clara  Creek. 

This  mountain  can  be  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
Santa  Clara  Qwsenfjopo  'creek  or  water  of  a  species  of  rat-like  animal 

called  qwseyfjo''  (qwxyfjo  unidentified  species  of  rodent,  perhaps 

a  kind  of  woodrat;  po  'water'  i creek'). 
"Thampijebukwa  'east  town  yard',  the  narrow  place  east  of  Dono- 

ciano's  house  [at  Santa  Clara].  " x 
"Teikwaa  'estufa  yard'  east  of  Jose  Guadalupe's  house,  but  rather 

south  of  it,  near  the  corrals  [at  Santa  Clara]."1 
Shrines  on  the  hills  west  of  Santa  Clara. 
On  the  hills  [14:110],  [14:112],  and  [14:114],  and  on  the  high  land 

just   west  of    these    hills   are    many   curious    shrines   made    by 

arranging  stones  of  various  kinds  on  the  earth.      Pi^er-sticks 

and   sacred    meal    are   deposited   at   these    shrines.     Mr.  J.  A. 

Jeancon  states  that  he  counted  more  than  30  distinct  shrines  on 

these  hills. 
Place  near  Santa  Clara  where  candles  are  burned  in  the  night  on 

certain  occasions.     This  custom  is  of  Christian  origin,  according 

to  Mr.  Jeancon. 

[15]   SANTA    CLARA    EAST   SHEET 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  that  the  region  about  lower 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [15:18]  as  far  north  as  Ranchito  [15:14],  as  far  south 
as  slightly  to  the  south  of  Mesilla  settlement  [15:28],  and  about  as  far 
east  as  Puebla  [15:25],  was  formerly  held  by  their  people.  (See  map 
15.)  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  informants  also  have  stated  that 
this  region  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Santa  Clara  people. 
The  pueblo  ruins  [15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  claimed  by  them.  The  ruin 
[15 :24]  is  said  by  all  the  Te  wa  to  have  been  a  Hano  pueblo.  See  under 
[15:24.].  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  San  Juan  names  prevail  as 
far  south  as  Ranchito  [15:14]. 

[15:1]  Chama  River,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  99-100. 

[15:2]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[15:3]  San  Juan  Piyge,  see  [11:41]. 

[15:4]  San  Juan  Tsig_uburu,  see  [11:44]. 

[15:5]  San  Juan  Sapobu'u,  see  [12:38]. 

[15:6]  San  Juan  PojeQe,  see  [13:36]. 

[15:7]  San  Juan  Poj/ejidlwe  'black  water  place'  (po  'water';  pvof 

'blackness'  'black';  Hwe  locative). 

At  this  place  black  marsh-water  is  found  only  about  a  foot  below 

the  surface  of  the  ground.     There  is  an  apple  orchard  just  east  of 

the  place. 

1  Information,  1910. 
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[16:8]  San  Juan  Pdokcuivu  'cold  water  place'  (j><>  'water';  'ohui 
'coldness'  'cold';  we  for  ''live  locative). 

A  stream  of  cold  water  runs  from  this  place  clown  to  Poisag.e 
[15:10]. 

[15:9]  San  Juan  P"fag.e  'down  by  the  bend  in  the  river',  referring  to 
a  small  bend  in  the  river  (po  'water';  fw'u  '  projecting  corner  or 
point',  here  referring  to  a  bend  of  the  river;  g_e  'down  at'  'over 
at'). 
There  are  several  cotton  wood  trees  at  this  place1. 

[15:10]  San  Juan  Pottage  'down  at  the  marsh}'  place'  (po  'water  : 
tsa  'to  cut  through";  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  place  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  river.  A  si  nam 
from  a  spring,  from  which  Po'olcuiwe  [15:8]  gets  its  name,  runs 
down  to  this  place. 

[15:11]  San  Juan  Potsaqicoge  'down  where  it  cuts  through  or  gouges 
out  at  the  marshy  place'  (po  'water';  tsa  'to  cut  through'  'to 
ooze  out';  qwo  'to  cut  through  or  gouge  out  as  when  a  stream 
washes  away  land';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  is  said  to 
be  applied  to  a  kind  of  gulch  or  bank  at  Potsage  [15:10]. 

[15:12]  San  Juan  Wofte  'the  high  plain'  (unanalyzable).  The  level 
land  all  about  Ranchito  settlement  [12:14]  is  called  thus  by  the 
San  Juan  Indians.  Cf.  [12:13]  and  [12:14].  It  is  probable  that 
the  locality  called  Llano  [15:15]  was  formerly  included  under  the 
name  Wo%e. 

[15:13]  (1)  San  Juan  WJbeoiyl-o  'arroyo  of  [15:12]'  (Wobe,  see  [15:12]; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ho  'barranca'  'arroyo 
with  barrancas'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ranchito  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Ranchito  'arroyo  of  the  little  farm',  refer- 
ring to  [12:14].     =  Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  runs  through  the  settlement  of  Ranchito  [15:14]. 
[15:14]  (1)  Eng.  Ranchito  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ranchito  'little  farm'.  =Eng.  (1).  The  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  Indians  use  only  the  Span,  name  when  referring 
to  this  place. 

Ranchito  lies  on  both  sides  of  Ranchito  Arroyo  [15:13].     There 
are  a  number  of  Mexican  houses  and  a  small  school-house  at  the 
place. 
[15:15]  (1)  Eng.  Llano  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Llano  'the  plain'.  =Eng.  (1).  It  is  probable  that 
the  vicinitv  of  Llano  was  formerly  included  under  the  Tewa  name 
WoU  [15:12]. 
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[15:lt>]  Tcn'tpoge  'down  at  the  Cottonwood  fluff  water'  (teM  'green 
seedpod  of  the  female  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acumin- 
ata, or  Populus  angustifolia',  but  used  in  this  place-name  as  an 
abbreviation  of  te*iqpdb\  (j)oVi  'flower'')  or  teMgoku  (oka  'down' 
'fluff'),  'the  fluff  of  the  seed  of  the  female  tree  of  these  species1;  po 
'  water  ';  g.e  '  down  at'  '  over  at').  There  were  cottonwoods  and 
pools  at  the  place;  hence  the  name. 

This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  site  of  the  present  ranch  of 
Mr.  Lucero  Amado,  which  is  passed  by  the  main  road  connecting 
San  Juan  Pueblo  and  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

[15:17]  (1)  Busoge,  Btisog_epolwi  'big  corner'  'pool  of  the  big  corner' 
(bun  'large  low  roundish  place';  scP0  'bigness'  'big';  g_e  'down 
at'  'over  at';  polwi  'pool'  'lake'  <f)0  'water',  Jcw\  unex- 
plained). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Pimpijepofrwi  '  lake  of  the  north  '  (pimpije 
'north'  <p\yf  'mountain',  pije  'toward';  pokw{  'lake'  <po 
'water',  Jcwi  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  name  is 
given,  see  below. 

These  names  refer  to  the  large  dell  near  the  Rio  Grande  just 
to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [15:18].  Near  the 
.  Rio  Grande  this  dell  is  marshy  and  there  is  a  pool.  This  pool 
is  the  "lake  of  the  north"  of  the  San  Ildefonso  sacred  water  cere- 
mony; see  Cardinal  Sacred  Water  Lakes,  pp.  44-45.  It  is 
at  this  pool  that  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Kosa  societies 
hold  their  initiation  ceremony  annually,  when  certain  members 
sing  and  pray  at  the  pool  for  eight  days.  The  Kosa  paint  their 
bodies  with  stripes,  using  the  mud  of  this  pool  for  the  purpose. 

[15:18]  (1)  Tsimajo  vmpohu''u  'creek  of  the  superior  flaking  stone', 
referring  to  Tsimajo  [22:18]  {Tsimajo,  see  [22:18];  '*'*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it' 
<po  '  water',  huu  '  large  groove  '  'arroyo').     Cf.  Picuris  (3). 

(2)  lumfseu-a,  Kanf%J$\mpoTvu?u  '  the  Canada'  '  Canada  Creek' 
(lauftr.ia  <Span.  Canada,  referring  to  the  Canada  de  Santa 
Cruz,  see  Span.  (5),  below;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  This  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the 
Span.  name. 

(3)  Picuris  "Chemaiyona  'Canada  de  Santa  Cruz.'"1  Cf. 
Tewa(l). 

(4)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  'mountain  valley  of  the  holy 
cross',  referring  to  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

The  course  of  the  headwaters  of  the  creek  is  shown  on  sheet [22]. 

'Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  luio. 
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[15:19]  (1)  Kan.fxua'imbu'u  '  Canada  town,'  referring  to  the  Canada 
de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  (Kanfseua,  see  [15:18];  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  bu'u  'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  settlement.      (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  'holy  cross'.      =Eng.  (2). 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santa  Cruz  is  at  present  the  only 
church  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  Tewa  country 
which  has  a  priest  in  residence.  Many  Tewa  arc  married  at  this 
church. 
[15:20]  (1)  Sam  Peu,u  corrupted  from  the  Span.  name.  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  settlement.    (<Span.).    =Tewa(l),  Span. (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Pedro  '  Saint  Peter'.      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 
[15:21]  Santa  Clara  P'ajobu'u'ij.ywikeji  'pueblo    ruin  of   winnowing 

basket  corner'  (P'ajobu'u,  see  under  [15:unlocated];  'yr/wikeji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <y,ywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound).  "  Pa- 
yumbu'V 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.     Hewett1  says  of  it: 

Prus  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  ete  autrefois  occupes  par 
cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  et6  habite  le  plus  recernment  est  Old  Kapo,  a  quelques 
metres  a  Test  du  village  actuel;  de  l'autre  il  ne  reste  que  des  debris.  D'autres 
emplacements  des  clans  de  Santa  Clara  se  trouvent  dans  la  Canada  de  Santa- 
Cruz,  vis-a-vis  d'Espanola,  de  l'autre  cote  de  la  riviere,  a  deux  ou  trois  milles 
de  leur  village  actuel.  Au  sud  de  Santa- Cruz,  a.  moins  d'un  mille  du  confluent 
de  la  riviere  avec  le  Rio  Grande,  Tewai  [15:22]  s'elevait  sur  une  haute  colline. 
Payumbu  est  a  un  demi-mille  au  nord,  du  cote  oppose  de  la  riviere.  Ce  sont 
des  lieux  dont  la  tradition  a  garde  le  souvenir;  il  ne  reste  que  des  quantity's  de 
qui  couvrent  le  sol  et  quelques  outils  de  pierre. 


Twitchell2  evidently  refers  to  the  ruin  in  the  following  passage: 
Up  the  Santa  Cruz  river  [15:18],  beginning  just  below  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  where  there  was  a  pueblo,  in  a  number  of  places  are  sites  of  old 
pueblos,  any  one  of  which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  or  student. 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  sites  of  [15:21]  and  [15:22]. 
These  are  located  on  the  map  through  the  kindness  of  Doctor 
Hewett  and  Mr.  Jeancon,  who  have  visited  them  independently. 
A  number  of  Indians  also  have  located  them  for  the  writer.  Both 
[15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  claimed  by  the  Santa  Claras  as  being 
former  pueblos  of  their  people.  Cf.  [15:22]. 
[15:22]  Santa  Clara  Tewig.e'yywilceji  'pueblo  ruin  below  cottonwood 
gap'  (Tewi'i,  see  under  [15:unlocated];  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
'wwikeji  '  pueblo  ruin  '  <  -yrjivi  '  pueblo ',  Jceji  '  old '  post- 
pound).  "  Tewai'.''1  The  name  resembles  Tewig_e,  the  Tewa 
name  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109],  but  has  different  intona- 
tion and  a  totally  distinct  etymology  and  origin.     See  [29:109]. 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  31,  1908.      »  R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 
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Some  Indians,  however,  careless  in  etymological  matters,  have 
attempted  to  connect  the  two  names. 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.  See  excerpt  from 
Hewett,  under  [15:21]. 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  site,  but  Doctor  Hewett  and  Mr. 
Jeancon  have  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Mr.  Jeanyon  writes  1: 
"TewaT  as  given  in  Hewett's  report  [Communaute's]  is  correct  as 
regards  location." 
[15:23]  fsxwcui.  This  name  means  in  the  San  Juan  dialect,  and  pre- 
sumably also  in  the  Nambe  dialect,  either  'broad  white  line'  or 
'wide  white  gap'  (fsss  'whiteness'  'white';  waul  "wide  gap',  but 
in  the  San  Juan  dialect  and  presumably  also  in  the  Nambe  dialect 
qwcui  'broad  line'  of  the  other  Rio  Grande  dialects  has  become 
wcui).  In  the  other  dialects  of  Rio  Grande  Tewa  the  name  means 
only  'wide  white  gap'.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  in  Hano 
Tewa  has  not  been  learned.  A  conspicuous  broad  line  of  soft, 
whitish  rock  occurs  at  this  place  on  both  sides  of  Santa  Cruz 
Canada.  Specimens  of  the  rock  were  obtained,  but  have  not  yet 
been  analyzed.  The  Hano  Tewa  formerly  lived  at  the  pueblo 
[15:24]  at  this  place  and  the  name  is  probably  of  Hano  Tewa 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  Tewa  name  meant  originally 
'white  line'  or  'white  gap'  must  await  answer  until  it  is  deter- 
mined whether  the  Hano  Tewa  word  meaning  'broad  line'  is 
qwcui  ov  wcui  The  Nambe  form  Tsewcui  [23:30]  clearly  means 
'yellow  gap,'  not  '  yellow  line'.  The  Tewa  commonly  translate 
the  name  as  '  white  gap'.  At  which  Tewa  village  Hewett  obtained 
the  following  explanation  is  not  known  to  the  writer : 

Tsawari  est  un  mot  des  Tewas  et  signifie  bande  blanche  vers  le  centre.  Or, 
derriere  la  colline  sur  laquelle  est  situe  le  village,  s'eleve  un  plateau,  et  uue 
intercalation  de  roches  blanches  calcaires,  au  centre  de  la  paroi  du  precipice, 
donne  l'apparence  d'une  bande  blanche  autour  du  rocher.  C'est  la  coutume 
des  Tewas  de  donner  a  leurs  villages  des  noms  qui  decrivent  leur  situation.2 

The  pueblo  ruin  [15:24]  has  taken  its  name  from  this  ruin,  as 
Hewett  says  in  the  quotation  given  above.  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name,  see  under  [15:2-1]. 
[15:2-4]  jTsspwadi'' oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  wide  white  gap',  refer- 
ring to  [15:23]  (Tsspwcui,  see  [15:23];  'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin1 
<oywi  'pueblo',  Teeji  'old'  postpound).  For  the  application  of 
the  name,  see  the  quotation  under  [15:23].  "Tceewadigi,,,  "Tcee- 
wage".3  (Hano  forms.)  The  first  form  is  probubly  for  Tsse- 
wauii^  (HH  locative);  the  second  form  the  writer  takes  to  be  a 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  November,  1911.       3  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Etlin..  p.  35,  l^'.u . 
"Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  31,  1908. 
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poorer  spelling,  equivalent  to  the  first.  "Chawari".1  "Tsa- 
warii**.-'  This  form  is  doubtless  for  Tssrwcuii1  (,iH  locative). 
"Tcewadi".3  "Tsawari'V  "Tsawari,  ou Tcewadi".6  The  first 
of  these  forms  is  evidently  from  Hewett's  information  from  the 
Tewa,  the  second  Fewkes's  Spelling. 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe,  Lying 
on  a  low  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Puebla  [15:25].  It  is 
strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery.  The  site  is  well  known  to 
Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whom  guided  the  writer 
to  the  place. 

The  ruin  is  known  to  the  Tewa  by  the  name  Ts%wcui'iH.  Tewa 
and  Mexican  informants  had  never  heard  that  it  is  called  also 
"  Yam  P,ham-ba',,e  San  Cristobal,  or  any  name  other  than  Tssewaui. 
Of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Tssewaui  prior  to  their  building  of 
the  pueblo  the  informants  knew  nothing;  not  one  of  them  had 
heard  that  the  people  of  Tssewaui  were  Tano  people  or  that  they 
came  originally  from  the  Tano  country  or  from  'down  countiw'. 
See  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576).  The  evidence 
is  contradictory  and  confusing.  We  quote  in  chronologic  order 
what  various  writers  say:  "  Los  Queres  [Keresans],  Taos  y  Pecos, 
peleaban  contra  los  Tehuas  y  Tanos."7  "Los  Tanos,  que  cuando 
se  sublevaron  vivian  en  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  y  en  San  Lazaro 
[29:52],  dos  pueblos  situados  en  la  parte  austral  de  la  villa  de  Santa 
Fe  [29:5]  despues  por  las  hostilidades  de  los  Apaches  y  de  los  Pecos 
y  Queres  [Keresans]  se  trasladaron  y  fundaron  con  los  mismos 
nombres  dos  pueblos,  tres  leguas  largas  de  San  Juan  [11 :  San  Juan 
Pueblo]."8  "Higher  up  [in  Santa  Cruz  Canada,  [15:18]],  toward 
Chimayo  [22:18],  there  are  said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the 
mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which  are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  [22 : 
unlocated]  and  Yam  P'ham-ba  [elsewhere  given  by  Bandelier  as 
the  Tano  Tewa  name  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  q.  v.].  The  site  of 
Yam  P'ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  socalled  '  Puebla '  [15 :25], 
two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  former  [Po-nyi  Num- 
bu]  is  very  ancient,  but  Yam  P'ham-ba  was  a  village  which  the 
Tano  [see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576]  constructed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  after  the  uprising  of  1680, 
when  they  forsook  the  Galisteo  [29:39]  region  and  moved  north  in 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Nambe  information),  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  823, 
1910. 
2  Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  information). 

3Fewke9  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614  (Hano  name.) 
<Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 
sHewett,  Communautes,  p.  31,  1908. 
6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  83,  1892. 

»  Escalante  (1778),  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  par.  7,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  103,  note. 
8Relacion  An6nima,  1718,  p.  127,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 
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order  to  be  nearer  their  kindred,  the  Telmas  [Tewa].  Vargas  found 
them  there  in  1692,  when  he  made  his  first  successful  dash  into 
New  Mexico.  There  is  also  a  ruin  in  that  neighborhood,  I-pe-re 
[elsewhere  given  by  Bandelier  as  theTano  Tewa  name  of  San  Laz- 
aro  [29:52]],  or  San  Lazaro,  which  dates  from  the  same  period. 
Both  were  abandoned  after  the  reconquest,  San  Lazaro  in  1694,  and 
Yam  P'hamba  or  San  Cristobal  in  the  same  year.  It  [San  Cristo- 
bal] was  subsequently  reoccupied,  and  finally  deserted  in  1696, 
after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Jose  de  Arvizu  on  the  4th 
of  June.  With  him  was  killed  the  priest  of  Taos,  Fray  Antonio 
Carboneli.  In  the  Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  consequentl}', 
there  are  ruins  of  historic,  as  well  as  of  pre-historic  pueblos;  a 
fact  which  future  explorers  should  bear  in  mind".1  "After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  [1631],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal 
[29:15]  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  as  already 
related.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Moquis 
[Hopi]".2  "San  Lazaro  [29:52]  .  .  .  which  was  abandoned  after 
the  uprising  in  16S0  and  never  occupied  again."3  "  Les  ruines  de 
Tsawari  se  trouvent  sur  une  petite  colline  du  cote  sud,  a  cinq 
milles  plus  haut  [than  [15:21]  and  [15:22]],  sur  la  Canada  [15:18]. 
Le  iioin  historique  de  ce  village  est  San  Cristoval.  Nous  avons 
etabli  que  ce  lieu  est  le  Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  ou  vivait  le  peuple 
Hano,  aujourd  nui  a  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa  Clara  et  de  San 
Ildefonso  ont  a  cet  egard  des  traditions.  Dans  ces  deux  villages, 
on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rappellent  les  visites  faites 
paries  Indiens  Hano  a  leur  demeure  ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume 
en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos.  Une  preuve  d'identification  importante 
est  la  localite  elle-meme  .  .  .  L'identification  de  cet  endroit  avec  le 
Sau  Cristoval  de  Thistoire  est  egalement  complete,  car  c'est  le  nom 
par  lequel  la  ruine  est  connue  des  Mexicains  de  la  vallee.  A  propos 
de  ce  village,  Bandelier  dit:  'Yam  P?hamba  etait  un  village  con- 
struit  par  les  Tanos  dans  le  voisinage  de  Santa  Cruz  apres  la 
revoke  de  1680,  lorsqu'ils  abandonnerent  la  region  de  Galisteo  et 
allerent  au  nord  pour  se  rapprocher  de  leurs  parents,  les  Tehuas. 
II  y  a  aussi,  dans  ce  voisinage,  une  ruine,  Ipera,  ou  San  Lazaro, 
qui  date  de  la  meme  periode.  lis  f  urent  tous  deux  abandonnes 
aprQs  la  conquete,  en  1691,  furent  ensuite  repris  et  finalement 
desertes  en  1696. '"4  "The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San  Cristobal 
[29:15]],  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:51]  were  forced  by  hostilities  of  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer  their 
pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo],  where 
the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  p.  186,  1889).     This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 

1  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  83 and  notes,  1*92.     a  iiiid.,  p.  105. 

•Ibid.,  p.  103.  Ulewett.CommunauU's,  pp,81  82,1908. 
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place  called  Pueblito  [Puebla  [15:25]],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15: 
unlocatedj,  about  2  m.  E.  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz  [15 :  18]),  occurred  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1 680,  and  prior  to 
1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their 
new  locality.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in  1  C>!)4,  but  was  later  re- 
occupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their 
missionary  in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now 
among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona."  '  Itwill  be  noticed  that  Bandolier ap- 
pears not  to  have  visited  Tssewcui  Pueblo  ruin  or  vicinity,  and 
merely  approximates  the  site  of  "Yam  P'ham-ba"  (San  Cristobal) 
,  as  a  pueblo  [15:25].  Hewett  is  more  definite,  but  his  information 
is  contradicted  by  the  writer's  information.  Even  the  Mexicans 
living  at  Puebla  [15:25]  whom  the  author  interviewed  had  appa- 
rently never  heard  that  Tssewcui  Pueblo  ruin  is  called  San  Cristobal. 
The  history  of  the  people  of  Tssewcui  after  they  abandoned  the 
pueblo  is,  on  the  other  hand,  widely  known  among  the  Tewa. 
Bandelier  says  merel}r:  "After  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
[from  New  Mexico  in  1680],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45] 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  as  already  related. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Maquis  [Hopi]."2 
"It  [San  Cristobal  by  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]]  was  .  .  .  finally  deserted 
in  1696,  after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Jose  de  Arvizu  on 
the  4th  of  June."3  "Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  oh  vivait  le  peuple 
Hano  [unmapped],  aujourd,hui  a  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa 
Clara  et  de  San  Ildefonso  ont  a  cet  egard  de  traditions.  Dans 
ces  deux  villages,  on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rap- 
pellent  les  visites  faites  par  les  Indiens  Hano  a  leur  demeure 
ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume  en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos." 4  "  Most 
of  their  descendants  [those  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52]]  are  now  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona."1  The 
writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  number  of  Tewa 
Indians  the  uniform  information  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tssewcui 
were  Tewa  and  that  they  fled  to  the  Hopi  several  generations 
ago  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mexicans  and  to  help 
the  Hopi  fight  the  Navaho  and  the  Mexicans.  On  reaching 
the  Hopi  country  they  built  a  new  pueblo,  called  "Tewa"  (see 
Hano  [unmapped]).  Hano  Tewa  frequently  visit  the  Tewa  and 
other  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage,  trading  or  selling 
goods.  They  sometimes  visit  also  Tssewcui,  the  site  of  their 
former  pueblo.  Two  Hano  Tewa  men  visited  the  Tewa  villages  in 
1910.  Information  obtained  by  a  friend  from  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an 
aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  assigns  a  reason  not  usually  given  for  the 
migration   of   the   people:    "Long  ago  people  of  our  language 

i  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  428, 1910.  » Ibid.,  p.  83. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  103, 1892.  «  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  31, 1908. 
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lived  near  Chimayo  [22:18],  at  TseewaM,  and  there  catne  Moki 
[IPoso^Qtjf,  Hopij  people  and  said  they  were  fighting  much  with 
the  Navaho,  and  for  these  people  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the 
Navaho,  and  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  sow  for  their 
families.  They  all  went,  to  a  man,  deserting  Tssewcui.  They 
went  to  tobahwaje  '  a  mesa  top '  [ttiba  '  cliff ' ;  kwaje  '  top ']  and  were 
given  lands  below.  Then  came  Navaho,  very  many.  The  cap- 
tain told  the  people  that  he  would  spend  the  night  below  in  the 
fields  and  half-way  up  on  the  mesa.  After  breakfast  they  all 
went  down  to  fight  the  Navaho,  they  and  the  K^osdqyf.  They 
met  the  Navaho  at  a  place  between  two  high  hills.  They  fought 
all  day.  from  breakfast  until  the  sun  was  pretty  low.  All  the 
Navaho  were  killed  except  one  to  cany  the  news  home.  Many 
Moki  [Hopi]  died  also.  So  that  place  is  called  TuwPi  \tu  '  flesh'; 
wiH  'gap']."  An  old  man  of  San  Ildefonso  gave  the  writer 
the  following  information:  A  fellow  tribesman  of  Pu'e  'Little 
Jackrabbit'  (pu  'jackrabbit';  '<?  diminutive;  Tewa  name  of'  a 
young  Oraibi  Hopi  silversmith,  who  lives,  working  at  his  trade, 
at  San  Ildefonso  and  Santo  Domingo)  visited  San  Ildefonso  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  man  said  that  the  people  of  "Tano  " 
village  at  Hopi  used  to  live  at  Tseewaui.  When  the  people 
left  Ts^weud  they  buried  a  big  storage  jar  {nqtymbe  '  storage 
jar,'  Span,  tinajon)  filled  with  blue  turquoise,  red  coral,  and 
other  beautiful  thing's,  somewhere  near  the  pueblo.  What  the 
jar  contains  is  very  valuable.  Nobody  has  yet  found  it.  The 
Tssewcui  people  went  straight  to  the  Hopi  country.  They  shot 
an  arrow  four  times  and  then  they  reached  Hopiland.  See 
[15:23],  [15:25],  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  57G), 
San  Cristobal  [29:15],  San  Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  San  Lazaro 
[29:52],  San  Lazaro  [15:unlocated],  "Potrero"  [15:unlocated], 
Jt~ir)Jcqrj(ji  [15:unlocated],  ' Ok' qmbo<ii  [15:unlocated],  and  Hano 
Pueblo  [unmapped]. 
[15:25]  (1)  Eng.  Puebla.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Puebla,  perhaps  named  from  the  large  town  of  this 
name  in  Mexico.  Span,  puebla  means  'settlement,'  but  is  an 
uncommon  and  little-known  word  in  New  Mexican  Span. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

"The  site  of  Yam  P'ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  so  called 
'Puebla'  two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz".1  Bandelier  identifies  the 
site  of  his  "Yam  P'hamba"  with  that  of  Tss&wcuipQywikfyij'  see 
"Yam  P'hamba"  [29:45].  "Tsawarii  .  .  .  The  Tewa  name  of  a 
pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or  near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  k.  Rio 

i  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  88,  note,  1892, 
87584°— 2!)  ETH— 16 -17 
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Arriba  Co.,  N.  Mex."1  Indian  and  Mexican  informants  state  that 
the  place  is  called  Puebla,  never  Pueblito.  The  settlement  consists 
of  a  string  of  Mexican  houses  and  farms  between  the  arid  hills  on 
the  south  and  the  bed  of  Santa  .Cruz  Creek  on  the  north.  See 
[15:23],  [15:24]. 
[15:2(>]  (1)  Hukahvtu  'dry  arroyo',  probably  translating  the  Span. 
name.     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.    Seco   Arroyo,     Arroyo    Seco    Arroyo.     (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  •  dry  arroyo '.      =  Eng.  (2).    Cf .  Tewa  (1). 
This  is  a  large,  deep,  and  usually  dry  arroyo.     It  was  at  this 

arroyo  that  a  "battle"  was  fought  between  Mexicans  and  Tewa 
Indians  about  a  century  ago,  according  to  a  San  Juan  informant. 
"The  governor  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  was  at  that  time  Baltazar  and 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Mexicans  was  Armijo.  The}^  had 
a  battle  in  the  Ilniahii'u,  or  Arroyo  Seco,  south  of  Santa  Cruz 
Creek.  It  was  a  big  battle.  There  were  five  wagonloads  of  dead 
Mexicans.  One  wagon  which  the  Indians  captured  contained 
ammunition.  At  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  the  Mexican 
leader  wanted  to  confer  with  the  Indian  leader.  The  latter  agreed 
to  come  unarmed  to  the  former.  Peace  was  made.  But  when 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  returning  together  to  Santa  Cruz, 
suddenly  the  Indians  were  seized  and  were  locked  up  in  Santa 
Cruz  church.  Just  a  little  bread  was  thrown  in  to  the  Indians, 
but  they  refused  to  eat  such  food.  They  were  Tewa  Indians,  and 
some  of  them  were  from  San  Juan."  This  informant  was  an  old 
man  and  he  stated  that  his  father  took  part  in  this  "battle."  The 
writer  is  unable  to  explain  this  account.  It  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  engagement  which  Bandelier2  mentions:  "TheArro}'o  Seco 
was  the  scene  of  the  engagement  in  August,  1837,  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Perez  was  routed  by  the  insurgents  from  Taos  and  north- 
ern New  Mexico". 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  good  guayave  stone  [see 
Minerals]  somewhere  near  Seco  Arroyo. 
[15:27]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Polvadera  for  Span,  polvareda  'dust 
storm'  'dust  wind'.     =Eng.  (1). 

The  settlement  consists  of  a  few  Mexican  farms  scattered  along 
near  the  river.     There  appears  to  be  no  Tewa  name.     The  Span, 
name  is  well  applied;  it  is  a  very  dust-windy  place. 
[15:28]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tynjopxyge  '  beyond  Black  Mesa  [18:19]' 
(T'yvjo,  see  [18:19];  pxyqe  'beyond'). 

1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  822,  1910.       2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  note,  1892. 
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[15:29]  N&mbeJohu'u  'cane-cactus  arroyo'  (Jo  'cane-cactus'  *  Opun- 

tia  arborescens ' ;  h\Cu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  upper  part  of  this  arroyo  is  shown  on  map  [22].     Cf. 

[22:34]. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  JqyJcqygi  'end  of  the  willows'  [jqyf  'willow';  k'qijgi 
said  to  mean  '  end').  This  name  was  obtained  from  a  single  Santa 
Clara  informant,  and  was  said  by  him  to  refer  to  a  place  near 
TscFAva.ti  [15:21].  It  was  obtained  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
endeavor  to  get  information  respecting  Bandelier's  "Yam 
P'hamba";  see  "Yam  P'hamba"  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Eng.  Montevista.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Montevista  '  forest  view '.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  place  is  said  to  be  a  small  Mormon  settlement  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 
Santa  Clara  ' ' OU qmbodi  'large  sand-pile'  ('ol'oyf  'sand';  boui  'large 
pile'). 

This  name  was  given  as  that  of  a  place  in  Santa  Cruz  Canada 
[15:18]  a  short  distance  above  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  inform- 
ant was  unable  to  locate  the  place  more  definitely.  It  can  hardly 
be  the  "Yam  P'ham-ba"  of  Bandelier;  see  under  [29:45]  and 
[15:24]. 
Santa  Clara  P'ajobu,u  'winnowing  basket  corner'  {p'ojo  'shallow 
roundish  basket  used  for  winnowing  wheat  and  other  purposes'; 
butt  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  the  corner  which  gives  the  ruin  [15:21]  its  name.  Its 
exact  location  is  uncertain. 
"Potrero".1  The  name  means  'tongue  of  land'  "enclosed  piece  of 
pasture  land'.  "The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San Cristobal  [29:45]] 
and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced  by  hostilities  of  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  trans- 
fer their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan 
Pueblo],  where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names 
.(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  186,  18S9).  This  removal 
(which  was  more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito  [Puebla 
[15:25]]  near  the  present  Potrero,  about  2  m.  e.  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15 :  18]),  occurred  after  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680  and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives 
were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  locality.  The  pueblo  [two 
pueblos?]  was  abandoned  in  1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and 
was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their  missionary 
in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Ilopi  of  Arizona."1    The  present  writer's  Tewa  and  Mexi- 

1  Hodge  Id  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  428,  1910. 
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can  informants  knew  of  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19]  called  the  "Potrero".  See  [15:24],  [29:45],  [29:52],  San 
Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  and  San  Liizaro  [15:unlocatedJ. 

(1)  Eng.  Santo  Nino.     (<Span.).     = Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santo  Nino 'holy  child',  referring  to  Jesus.  =  Eng.  (1). 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  locality  or  a  hamlet  between  Ranohite 
[15:14]  and  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 

(1)  Eng-.  Cuarteles.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cuarteles 'quarters' 'barracks'.  =  Eng.  (1).  "Quar- 
tellas."1 

The  informants  said  that  Cuarteles  is  somewhere  south  of  Santa 
Cruz  [15:19].  The  archeological  map '  referred  to  above  places  it 
on  the  northern  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Clara  Tew  Pi,  Tewig_e  'cotton  wood  tree  gap'  'down  at  cotton- 
wood  tree  gap'  (te  'cotton wood  tree'  'Populus  wislizeni';  wiH 
'gaP';  Q-e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  unlocated  gap  has  given  the  ruin  [15:22]  its  name.  See 
[15:22]. 

Span.  San  Cristobal,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues 
from  San  Juan  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo],  situated  probably  in  Santa 
Cruz  Canada  [15:18].  See  [29:45],  [15:24],  and  San  Lazaro 
[15:  unlocated]. 

Span.  San  Lazaro,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues  from 
San  Juan[ll:San  Juan  Pueblo]  and  probably  in  Santa  Cruz  Canada 
[15:18].     See  [29:52],  [15:24],  and  San  Cristobal,  above. 

[16]    SAX   ILDEFONSO    NORTHWEST   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  16)  shows  a  large  area  of  Pajarito  Plateau,  west  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  south  of  Santa  Clara  Creek.  The  country 
is  a  high  plateau  of  tufaceous  stone  cut  b}T  deep  canyons  and  arroyos. 
The  drainage  is  from  the  Jemez  Mountains  in  the  west  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  east.  The  region  shown  is  wild  and  little  explored,  and 
the  existing  maps  of  it  are  very  inadequate.  Many  ruins  exist,  some 
of  which  are  shown.  In  this  area  is  the  Pajarito  Park.  "I  here 
restrict  the  name  Pajarito  Park  to  the  district  10  miles  long  by  4  wide 
that  is  under  withdrawal  and  consideration  for  a  national  park  (H.  R. 
7269,  58th  Cong.)  ...  As  the  lines  are  now  drawn  it  creates  Paja- 
rito Park  with  the  'Pajarito'  [17:34]  left  out."2 

[16:1]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 
[16:2]  Puye  Mesa,  see  [14:45]. 

1Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  XVII,  1906.  JHewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 
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[16:3]  Santa  Clara  P' eqwapohii'u,  see  [14:78]. 

[16:4]  Santa  Clara  Ku'iyfhu'u,  see  [14:79]. 

[16:.">]  Santa  Clara  Pi\h>.fxhu''ii,  see  [14:81]. 

[16:6]  Santa  Clara  Tqnt'ahu'u,  see  [14:S2]. 

[16:7]  Santa  Clara  Ty?y,tsehuu,  see  [14:83]. 

[16:8]  Santa  Clara  QwawlwagVir)  fhv?u,  see  [14:84]. 

[16:9]  Santa  Clara  K'ahu'u,  see  [14:85]. 

[16:10]  Santa  Clara  ^wse.pupohu'u,  see  [14:86]. 

[16:11]  Santa  Clara  Naiahu'u,  see  [14:91]. 

[16:12]  Santa  Clara  Kywihu'u,  see  [14:87]. 

[16:13]  Pimpije'iyqwog.e,  see  [14:90]. 

[16:14]  'Akomp/'j^iyqwoge,  see  [14:97]. 

[16:15]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[16:16]  San  Ildefonso  Toiaqwa1e%nto'iwe  'cave-dwelling  in  which  the 

meal  was  put'  {ioftaqwa  'cave-dwelling'  <idba  'cliff',  qwa  denoting 

state  of  being  a  receptacle;  lexyf  'flour'  'meal';  to  'to  put  in' 

'to  be  in';  Hive  locative). 
[16:17]  San  Ildefonso  TJcC.hHmpiyqekwaje  'the  height  between  the 

two  branches  of  [16:20J  (Tfcxhu'u,  see  [16:20];  Hu  locative  and 

adjective-forming    postfix;    piyge    'in    the    middle    of;    Iwaje 

'height'). 
[16:18]  San  Ildefonso  Pytipije  int fxhu  n  '  northern  branch  of  [16:20]' 

(pimpije  'north'  <pir)p  'mountain';  pije  'toward';  V1' locative 

and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tfxhtiu,  see  [16:20]).    Cf.  [16:19]. 
[16:19]    San    Ildefonso    ' '  Akqmpije''\ntfxluCu    'southern    branch    of 

[16:20]'  {\ikojnpije  'south'    <^akqi)f    'plain'    'down    countiy', 

pije  'toward';  'i'  *  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tf%- 

hu\  see  [16:20]).     Cf.  [16:18]. 
[16:20]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TfxluCn  of  obscure  etymology  {tfse  unex 

plained,  said  to  be  neither  tfse   'small'  nor  tfce  'money';  luCu 

'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [16:26],  [16:27]. 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Marias  Arroyo.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Marias  'mountain  valley  of  the  three 
bright  stars  of  Orion's  Belt'.      =Eng.  (2). 

[16:21]  San  Ildefonso  P%qw%r)]cwag.e  'deer  tail  mesa'  {px  'mule- 
deer';  qvoxyf  'tail';  kwag.e  'mesa'). 

[16:22]  San  Ildefons.0  Deleave  'little  corner  of  the  hard  penis'  {de 
'penis';  he  'hardness'  'hard';  be'e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:23]  San  Ildefonso  T*y,pihukwajh  'height  by  red  white-earth  ar- 
royo' {T'typihuu,  see  [16:24];  Jewaje  'height'). 

1 16 :24]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,pihi/\t  'red  white-earth  arroyo'  (^V*  'a 
kind  of  white  earth',  see  under  Minerals;  pi  'redness'  .'red'; 
Am'w  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
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[16:25]  San  Ildefonso  P'ahewihu'u  'arroyo  of  fire  gully  gap'  (P'ahfr 
irl'i,  see  under  [16:unlocated],  p.  277;  hv?u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

[16:26]  San  Ildefonso  TfseHykwag.e  of  obscure  etymology  {tfse  unex- 
plained, as  in  [16:20]  and  [16:27];  Hu  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  hwage  'mesa'). 

[16:27]  San  Ildefonso  Tfsrpiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (tfse  unex- 
plained, as  in  [16:20  and  [16:26];  piyf  'mountain'). 

This  large  hill  has  a  small  flat  top  surrounded  by  cliffs.  (See 
pi.  12,  C.)     This  hill  is  said  to  have  no  Span.  name. 

[16:28]  San  Ildefonso  Tfsefjij/ibun,  TfsebiDu  of  obscure  etymology 
(Tfsepiyy,  see  [16:27];  tfse  unexplained,  as  in  [16:20],  [16:26], 
[16:27];  bu,u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:29]  San  Ildefonso  TstftinqyVoyge  'down  where  the  soft  earth  is 
dug'  (tsefti  'soft';  nq.yj>  'earth';  Foyy  'to  dig';  ge  'down  at' 
'over  at'). 

[16:30]  Eng.  Pajarito  station.  This  station  was  established  by  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  some  time  between 
1908  and  1912.  The  name  was  probably  given  by  Miss  Clara  D. 
True,  who  owns  a  large  ranch  near  by,  which  she  has  named  Pa- 
jarito Ranch.  The  name  Pajarito  is  taken  of  course  from  the 
Pajarito  Plateau,  etc.;  see  [17:3-1]. 

[16:31]  San  Ildefonso  Stitzsolwydbinafia  'Mrs.  Stevenson's  ranch' 
(StihiSQ  <Eng.  Stevenson;  kwijo  'old  woman';  fti  possessive; 
naba  '  ranch '). 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  has  a  ranch  at  this  place.  Mrs.  Steven- 
son herself  calls  her  ranch  Tunyo  Ranch,  naming  it  from  T'ynjo, 
the  Black  Mesa  [16:130]. 

[16:32]  San  Ildefonso  Tahabu'u,  Tabu'u  'corner  where  the  grass  is 
thick'  'grass  corner'  (ta  'grass';  ha  'denseness'  'dense';  bu'u 
'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  place  is  near  the  river,  just  south  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  most 
southerly  alfalfa  field. 

[16:33]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[16:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Pses^y/hii'u  '  deer  horn  arroyo '  (pse  '  mule- 
deer';  se_yf  'horn';  hu'u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Contrayerba  arroyo.     (<Span.)..     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Contrayerbas  '  narrow  mountain  val- 
ley of  the  weed-species  called  by  the  Mexicans  contrayerba.' 
=  Eng.  (2). 

[16:35]  San  Ildefonso  Tseiikohu'u  'soft  arroyo'  (tseii  'softness' 
'soft';  kohu'u  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <ko  'barranca',  hiCu 
'  large  groove '  '  arroyo ').  Tsebi,  would  be  said  of  soft  earth  or 
rock  or  any  other  soft  substance. 
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[16:36]  San  Udefonso  Pelage.  qr)%v\kej  i  '  pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  place 
of  a  species  of  kangaroo  rat'  (pe-ia  a  small  rodent  which  walks 
and  jumps  like  a  kangaroo,  also  called  pe;  ge  '  down  at '  '  over 
at';  'o/??/u  'pueblo';  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  "Pe-ra-ge."1 
"Perage."2     "  Perage  (maison  du  clan  du  rat  des  montagnes)."3 

Perage  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,1  and  Hewett.4 
Twitchell5  evidently  refers  to  Pelage  when  he  writes,  "a  large 
mound  across  the  river  from  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Udefonso." 
The  present  writer's  Tewa  informants  did  not  know  whether 
Peuage  was  still  inhabited  or  already  abandoned  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  first  came  to  the  Tewa  country.  The  scene  of  a  Corn 
Maiden  story  obtained  at  San  Udefonso  is  laid  at  Peuage.  The 
tradition  that  Pe-uage  was  a  village  of  the  San  Udefonso  people  is 
very  definite  and  widely  known.  According  to  Hewett:  "When 
the  mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of  water,  and  removal  to 
the  valley  became  a  necessity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi  [16:105] 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  [the  San  Udefonso 
people's]  present  site." 8  It  is  believed  that  Pelage  is  located 
quite  accurately  on  the  sheet. 
[16:37]  (1)  San  Udefonso  Potsqywxs^nnx,  Potsqns^nnx,  Potsqywxsen- 
nxpokwi,  Potsqns^nnxpokwi,  Potsqywxsznnx\>ku,  Potsqns&i- 
nx'oku,  Potsqywxsznnxhjba,  P '  otsqns^nnxtota  '  place  of  the  blue 
or  green  water  man '  '  pool  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green 
water  man'  'hill  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man' 
'  cliffs  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man'  (po  '  water'; 
tsqywx  '  blueness '  '  blue '  '  greenness '  '  green ',  the  syllable  wx 
being  most  frequently  elided  when  the  place-name  is  pronounced; 
stVf  'man  in  prime';  nx  locative  'at',  locative  postfix;  pohvi 
'lake'  'pool'  <po  'water',  hv\  unexplained;  'oJcu  'hill';  lota 
'  cliff ').  Many  inquiries  regarding  potmyweeszyf  were  made,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  name  designates  a 
mythic  being.  The  color  Uqrjwx  symbolizes  the  north,  not  the 
west.  The  name  P  otsqywxxejmx  appears  to  have  in  its  origin 
something  to  do  with  the  pool;  see  below. 

(2)  San  Udefonso  Tsqmpijepohvi  'lake  of  the  west'  (tsqmjrije 
'west'  <tsqi)f  unexplained,  pije  'toward';  pohvi  'lake' 'pool' 
<po  'water',  kw\  unexplained).  For  the  reason  this  name  is 
applied,  see  below. 

The  pool  is  just  west  of  the  big  pear  tree  of  the  farm  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar.     This  pool  is  the  "lake  of  the  west"  of 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  78,  1892.  <  Antiquities,  p.  16,  1906. 

a  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1906;  Anttqul-  Mil  Santa  l>,  Mew  Mexican,  Sept.  '."2,  1910. 

ties,  p.  16  1906.  'Hewett,  Antiquities,  p,  20,  L906. 
'Hewett,  Conununautfe,  p.  82,  1908. 
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the  San  Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  Cardinal  Sacked 
Wateb  Lakes,  pp.  41-45.  West  of  the  pool  rise  two  little  hills — 
the  'oka,  with  clifflike  sides,  and  the  iota.     Of.  [16:38]  and  [16:89]. 

[16:3S]  San  Ildefonso  Potsqywxttejmtg'iy fhu 'a,  Potsqnsennse^iy fhu'u 
'hlue  or  green  water  man  place  arroyo'  (Potsqr)W%s&in%,  see 
[16:87];  Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'w  'large 
groove1  'arroyo').     The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [16:37]. 

[16:39]  San  Ildefonso  Pots(lywae.stnnx'!iy/iWag.e,  Potsqns£r>nx,iykwag.e 
'blue  or  green  man  place  mesa'  (Potsqywse^nnse,  see  [16:37]; 
'i'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hvag.e  'mesa').  The 
name  is  probably  taken  from  [16 :37]. 

[16:40]  San  Ildefonso  IC&iobv?uoi  obscure  etymology  {Tcouo  unex- 
plained; bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place').     Cf.  [16:41]. 

[16:41]  San  Ildefonso  IC aiobulwagfi  'mesa at  [16:40]' ;  (ICo^obu'u,  see 
[16:47];  Irwage  'mesa.') 

[16:42]  San  Ildefonso  "'Omapiyfoi  obscure  etymology  ('oma  unex- 
plained; piyf  'mountain').  '0  means  with  different  intonations 
'scar' and  'metate'.  The  syllable  ma  is  postpounded  in  several 
other  place-names,  but  its  meaning  is  no  longer  understood. 
This  high  hill  is  thought  of  b}^  the  San  Ildefonso  in  connection 
with  f- umapiyf  [16:130].  'Omapiyf  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  pumafiyf  is  on  the  east 
side.  The  locality  at  the  foot  of  '  Omapiyf  is  called  '  Omapinnu'u 
or'  Omanu'u  (niCu  '  below').  '  Omapiyf  is  a  conspicuous  moun- 
tain as  viewed  from  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

[16:43]  San  Ildefonso  ' Qmapiyim'i,  WmawPi  'gap  by  [16:42]'  (' Orna- 
piyf, ' Oma see [16:42];  wiH  'gap'). 

A  wagon  road  goes  through  this  gap  or  pass. 

[16:44]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P\mp%yge  '  be3Tond  the  mountains'  {piyf 
'mountain';  pxyge  'beyond').  There  is  no  more  definite  Tewa 
name  for  this  valley. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Rosa  Valley.     (<  Span.).    =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallede  Santa  Rosa 'valley  of  Saint  Rose'.    =  Eng.  (2). 
This  is  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown  meadow-valleys  west  of 

the  Jemez  Range.  Such  valleys  occur  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
where  they  are  called  by  the  German  -  speaking  inhabitants 
"  Wiesentiiler."  Cf.  [16:45]  and  [16:131].  See  also  [27:11]. 
[16:45]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tsmjpimp%yg<>  'beyond  the  mountain  of  the 
great  canyon',  referring  to  [16:4C>]  (Tsisopiyf,  see  [16:46];  pseyge 
'beyond').  The  locality  is  also  referred  to  by  the  more  inclusive 
and  looselv  applied  name  Pimpseycje  '  beyond  the  mountains '.  Cf . 
[16:45]. 

(2)  Eng.     Posos  Valley.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Span.  Valle  de  los  Posos  'valley  of  the  holes'.  =  Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  holes  in  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  valley. 

This  is,  like  [16:44]  and  [16:131],  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown 
meadow-valleys  west  of  the  Jemez  Range. 

[16:46]  San  lldefonso  Tsisopyjf,  Tsixopiykewe  '  mountain  of  the  great 
canyon  '  '  mountain  peak  of  the  great  canyon '  (Tsiso'o,  see  [16:53]; 
VVOf  '  mountain  ';  Tcewe  '  peak'). 

This  mountain  is  at  the  head  of  Tsiso'o,  or  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53]. 
A  trail  much  used  by  Tewa  people  when  going  to  Jemez  leads  up 
the  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53],  over  this  mountain  and  across  the 
Valle  Grande  [16:131]  to  Jemez.     See  [16:47]. 

[16:47]  San  lldefonso  Tsisopiy  fafa 'iH  'great  canyon  mountain  steep 
slope  where  one  goes  up  as  one  ascends  stairs  or  ladders '  (Tsiso- 
piyf,  see  [16:46];  aV  '  steep  slope ';  fa  '  to  go  up  a  stairway  or  a 
ladder';  '*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

On  this  slope  the  trail  mentioned  under  [16:46]  is  steep  and 
stairway-like. 

[16:48]  San  lldefonso  KupiwaM  ' 'iy'kwag.e  '  red  stone  strewn  mesa'  (ku 
'stone';  pi  'redness'  'red';  wcui  'strewn'  'scattered';  iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  lavage  'mesa').  Whether 
the  name  'red  stone  strewn'  is  originally  applied  to  [16:48]  or 
[16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.     Cf.  [16:49]. 

[16:49]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Kupiwcui  HntsiH  '  red  stone  strewn  canyon' 
{KupiwaM,  see  [16:49];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; fsiH  '  canyon ').  Whether  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  [16:48]  or  [16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.     Cf.  [16:48]. 

(2)  Eng.  Angostura  Canyon.     (<Span.).      —Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Angostura,  Cafion  de  la  Angostura  '  the  narrow 
place'  '  canyon  of  the  narrow  place'.      =Eng.  2. 

[16:50]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Kupo  'rock  water'  (ku  'stone'  'rock';  po 
'water'  '  creek').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Piedra  Creek, Piedra  Canyon.  ( <  Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Agua  de  Piedra  '  rock  water '.  =  Eng.  (2).  Cf . 
Tewa  (1). 

The  stream  gives  [16:51]  its  name.     Whether  the  Tewa  name 

is  a  translation  of  the  Span.,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  determined. 
[16:51]  San   lldefonso  Ku.polwaje    'rock   water   height'    {Kupo,   see 

[16:50];  hwaje  'height'). 
[16:52]  San  lldefonso  Unwijc  'iwe  '  place  of  the  two  arroyos',  referring 

to  [16:50]  and  [16:4!)]  {ha  a  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo ';  vv'jr-  '  two '; 

''iwe  locative). 
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[16:53]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Tsisoo  'great  canyon'  (FsPi  'canyon'; 
scfo  '  greatness'  '  groat').  This  name  refers  to  the  Guaje  ( Janyon 
above  its  junction  with  [16:100].  Below  this  junction  it  is  culled 
by  the  San  lldefonso  Tewa  'Omahtfu;  sec  [16:126].  The  Guaje 
is  a  very  large  canyon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  name 
Tsiso'o  was  originally  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Guaje  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  Guaje,  Canon  Guaje,  Canon  de  los  Guajes 
'canyon  of  the  long  gourd(s)  or  gourd  rattle(s)'.  =  Eng.  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned.    "Guages."1 

This  deep  and  long  canyon  has  its  mouth  near  the  railroad  bridge 
[19:121].  There  is  said  to  be  always  water  in  its  upper  course. 
The  pueblo  ruin  [16:60],  situated  on  the  Guaje,  is  an  important 
one.  The  trail  leading  up  Guaje  Canyon  is  mentioned  under 
[16:46]. 

[16:54]  San  lldefonso  Tsiwekipseyge  'beyond  the  narrow  canyon', 
referring  to  [l&:55~\JT8VWeki,  see  [16:55];  pseyeje  'beyond''). 

[16:55]  San  lldefonso  Tslwekiiwe  'place  of  the  narrow  canyon'  (fsPi 
'  canyon ' ;  weki  '  narrowness '  '  narrow ' ;  Hwe  locative).  The  canjTon 
is  narrow  at  this  place.  The  place  has  given  the  names  to  [16:54] , 
[16:56],  and  [16:57]. 

[16:56]  San  lldefonso  Pim'pi]etsiweki'\ykwaQ_e  '  northern  mesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow'  (pimptje  'north'  <piyf  'moun- 
tain' 'up  country',  pije  'toward';  Tsiweki,  see  [16:55];  yiH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix ;  kwage  'mesa').     Cf.  [16:57]. 

[16:57]  San  lldefonso  Akompijetsiwekviykwage  '  southern  mesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow'  ^akompije  'south'  <?akoyf 
'plain'  'down  country',  pije  'toward';  Tsiweki,  see [16:55];  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwaq_e  'mesa').  Cf. 
[16:56]. 

[16:58]  San  lldefonso  KapotewPi  'gap  by  the  Santa  Clara  houses' 
{Kapo  'Santa  Clara  Pueblo',  see  [14:61];  te  'dwelling  place';  wiH 
'  gap  ')  It  is  said  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  used  to  dwell  at  this 
place;  hence  the  name. 

The  informants  say  that  it  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  Santa  Clara  people  lived  at  this  place. 

[16:59]  San  lldefonso  ' 'A'- 'ywxtege  '  down  where  the  spider  was  picked 
up'  C&ywx  'spider';  te'to  pick  up';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

[16:60]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  this  ruin  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  PotsuwPi  [16:105]. 
The  Indian  name  for  the  ruin  has  not  been  ascertained. 

i  Hewett:  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906;  Communautes,  p.  24,  1908. 
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[16:61]  (1)  Sau  Ildefonso  Pq^jekivage  'mesa  where  the  threads  meet', 
referring  to  [16:62];  P&fye,  see  [16:62];  hwage  'mesa'). 

(2)  Eng.  Cuohilla  de  Piedra  height.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cuchilla  de  Piedra  'stone  ridge-point'.      =Eng.  (2). 
[16:62]   San  Ildefonso  TV  ?/VY' '  where  the  threads  moot1,  probably  re- 
ferring to  the  two  streams  (/>«'?  'thread',  now  never  applied  to  a 
stream  of  water;  je  '  to  meet'  '  to  flow  together';  Y*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[16:63]  San  Ildefonso  Pijj'JcpiiJj'  'mountain  in  the  middle',  referring 
to  its  position  between  [16:53]  and  [16:85]  (piyge  'in  the  middle1; 
p\rjf  'mountain') 

[16:6-4]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TssebPP1  'at  the  small  white  roundish  rocks' 
(fsse  'whiteness'  'white';  hi  'very  small  and  roundish  or  conical'; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Tienditas  'the  little  tents'.  There  are  many 
small  tent-rocks  (see  pis.  6-8)  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 
Cf.  [16:65]. 

[16:65]  San  Ildefonso  TssebTiykwage  'mesa  at  the  small  white  round- 
ish rocks'  (Tswbi,  see  [16:64];  '•*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kwage  i  mesa1).     See  [16:64]. 

[16:t>6]  San  Ildefonso  JKwmqntsikiketaMHwe  '  where  the  Comanche  fell 
down'  (Kumqntxi  'Comanche';  ketribi  'to  fall  down';  ,iwe locative). 
This  name  refers  to  the  locality  about  a  high  cliff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  arroyo  [16:67].  A  Comanche  Indian  once,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  Tewa,  fell  over  this  cliff  and  died;  hence  the  name. 
The  place  has  given  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [16 :67]. 

[16:67]  San  Ildefonso  KumqiitsikttabivQfhuu  'arroyo  where  the  Co- 
manche fell  down'  (Kmnqntsiketai/,  see  [16:66];  YJ'  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  fovtiu  'large  groove'   'arroyo'). 

[16:68]  San  Ildefonso  Qwxkf/degi  'little  mountain  mahogany  forest 
peak'  {qw%  'mountain  mahogany'  'Cercocarpus  parvif olius ', 
called  by  the  Mexicans  'palo  duro';  lea  'denseness'  'dense'  'for- 
est'; degi  'smallness  and  pointedness'  'small  and  pointed'). 

Bushes  of  the  mountain  mahogany  grow  all  over  this  little  peak. 
Cf.  [16:69]. 

[16:6'.>]  San  Ildefonso  Qivsehadegt"infsPl  'canyon  of  little  mahogany- 
forest  peak'  (Qwsehadegi,  see  [16:68];  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  fsPi  'canyon'). 

[16:70]  San  Ildefonso  Jqndt"1  'where  the  willows'  (jqijf  'willow'; 
Y*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).     One  informant  said 
the  Span,   name  of  this  place  would  be  La  Jara  'the  willow.1 
The  name  refers  to  a  nearly  level  place  where  willows  grow. 
This  is  said  to  l>e  a  pretty  place.     Cf.  [16:71]. 
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[16:71  |  San  Ildefonso  Jqmpo,  Jampots:' ,'  'willow  water'  'willow 
water  canyon'  {Jqrjf,  see  [16:70];  po  'water';  fsfi  'canyon'). 

[16:72J  San  Ildefonso  PidatawPi  'dry  head  of  penis  gap'  {piqla  'head 
of  penis';  la  'dryness'  'dry';  wvi  'gap') 

[16:73]  Sun  Ildefonso  JYabakwage,  Nabawlkwage  'pitfall  mesa'  'pitfall 
gap  mesa'  (Nafta,  JVttbawPi,  see  [16:74];  lavage  'mesa'). 

1 16:74]  San  Ildefonso  JVatawPi  'pitfall  gap'  (naba  'pitfall';  wPi 
'gap').  The  naba  were  bottle-shaped  holes  several  feet  in  length 
cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  in  gaps  through  which  deer  and  other 
large  game  were  likely  to  pass.  They  were  covered  over  with 
sticks  and  earth  so  that  the  animal  suspected  nothing  till  it 
crashed  through.  Cf.  [16:7;!].  There  is  another  NabawPi  in  the 
Pajarito  Plateau;  see  [17:15]. 

[16:75]  San  Ildefonso  Ta<? ebxikwaje  'little  eagle  corner  height' 
( '/seebuhi,  see  [16:76];  hwaje  'height1).     Cf.  [16:76],  [16:77]. 

[16:76]  San  Ildefonso  Tseebua  'little  eagle  corner'  (tse  'eagle';  '<? 
'diminutive';  bt/ti  'large  low  roundish  place').  This  place  has 
given  names  to  [16:75]  and  [16:77]. 

[16:77]  San  Ildefonso  Tse'ebtiluPu  'little  eagle  corner  arroyo'  (Tse'e- 
bu'u,  see  [16:70];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Cf.  [16:75J, 
[16:76]. 

[16:78]  San  Ildefonso  Qtvxbonxbu'u  'mountain-mahogany  round  hill 
corner'  (Qwxbonx,  see  [16:79];  buu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:79]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Qwxbonx,  Qwxbonxlcewe  'at  the  round  hill 
of  the  mountain  mahogany'  'round  hill  peak  of  the  mountain 
mahogany'  (qwx  '  mountain  mahogany'  'Cercocarpus  pan  il'olius' 
called  by  the  Mexicans  '  palo  duro  ';  bo,  referring  to  large  ball-like 
shape  as  in  boud  'large  roundish  pile';  n%  locative).  Cf.  [16:78]. 
(2)  Span.  Cerro  Palmilloso  'hill  where  there  is  much  yucca'. 

[16:80]  San  Ildefonso  NxgetsPi  of  obscure  etymology  (nx  unex- 
plained; ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  tsPi  'canyon'). 

[16:81]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Px\lntoh\Cu  'arroyo  in  which  there  are  or 
were  deer  tracks'  (px  'mule-deer';  ,(lr)f  'foot'  'foot-track';   to 
'to  be  in';  hi  a,  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [16:82]. 
(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Barrancas  'arroyo  of  the  barrancas'. 

[16:82]  San  Ildefonso  Px^ntohubee  'little  corner  by  the  arroyo  in 
which  there  are  or  were  deer  tracks'  (Px'qntohxCu,  see  [16:81]; 
be'e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:83]  San  Ildefonso  Sqnnxbe'e  'little  corner  where  the  firewood  is 
or  was'  (sqyf  'firewood';  nx  locative;  be'e  'small  low  roundish 
place'). 

[16:84]  San  Ildefonso  Sqnnxbe'vnfhu'u  'arroyo  of  the  little  corner 
where  the  firewood  is  or  was'  {Sqnnxbe'e,  see  [16:83];  V*  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu  a  '  large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
Cf.  [16:83]. 
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[16:85]  San  Ildef onso tyw%ywi,iyj>hu,u  'rock-pine  gap  arroyo'  (Jywse- 
ywiH,  see  under  [16:unlocated],  below;  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  liuu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[16:80]  San  Ildefonso  p>uwaiapayfcwag.e  'dry  louse  not  very  narrow 
mesa'  (fuwa  'louse';  ta  'dryness'  'dry';  pqyf  as  in  pqyhi 
'largely  narrow'  'not  very  narrow'  and  corresponding  nouns; 
kwag_e  'mesa').  P'qijli  is  the  augmentative  form  of  p'iylcl 
'narrow'. 

The  flattish  hill  to  which  this  name  applies  looks  thin  and  nar- 
row, like  a  dry  dead  louse. 

[16:87]  San  Ildef  onso  JP^eqwapo&wag.e  'drag  pole  or  timber  trail  mesa' 
(p*e  'pole'  'timber'  'log';  qwa  'to  drag';  po  'trail';  Awag.e1  mesa"). 

[16:88]  San  Ildefonso  Towtfrjgekwag.e  'mesa  where  the  pinon  trees 
are  all  together'  (to  'pinon  tree'  'Pinus  edulis';  wtfyge  'together 
in  one  place';  1'wag.e  'mesa"). 

[16:89]  San  Ildefonso  ^  Abejbxy  fhuhi  'arroyo  with  chokecherry  grow- 
ing at  its  little  bends'  ('aSe  'chokecherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa'; 
biijf  'a  small  bend';  hau  'large  groove'  'arroyo')     Cf.  [16:90]. 

[16:90]  San  Ildefonso  ' Abqbey fhuqwog_e  'delta  of  the  arroyo  with 
chokecherry  growing  at  its  little  bends'  CAicb^jf/ui'ii,  see  [16: 
89];  nwoge  'delta'  'down  where  it  cuts  through'  <  (pro  'to  cut 
through',  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').     See  [16:89]. 

[16:91]  San  Ildefonso  JCty.fhan?iu  'where  the  willow  is  all  gone' 
{j<iVf  'willow';  hdyf  'to  be  all  gone';  nu  locative).  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  locality  both  north  and  south  of  the  stream. 
There  are  many  cottonwood  trees  at  this  place  and  the  inform- 
ants think  that  the  Mexicans  call  the  place  Bosquecito  'little 
forest'. 

[16:92]  San  Ildefonso  Mqpoma  of  obscure  etymology.  (No  part  of 
the  word  can  be  explained;  ma  occurs  as  the  last  element  of 
several  place-names). 

This  locality  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream-bed. 

[16:93]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  BuduA-'ckwag.e  'mesa  where  the  donkey  was 
killed'  (budu  'donkey'  <  Span,  burro  'donkey1;  l'c  'to  be 
killed';  kwag.e  'mesa').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Banco  del  Burro  'donkey  bank'.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
The  following  story  explains  the  name:  A  Navaho  once  stole 
a  donkey  from  the  Tewa,  taking  it  from  a  corral  at  night.  He 
was  overtaken  by  armed  Tewa  somewhat  east  of  this  place  on  the 
following  morning.  The  Navaho  made  the  donkey  fall  over  the 
cliff  of  this  mesa,  thus  killing  il,  and  escaped  by  fleeing  afoot. 
The  Tewa  found  the  dead  donkey  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
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[16:94]  San  lldefon.so  tf wsempeki'i*  -place  where  the  rock-pine  tree  is 

bent'  (rjWceyf  'rock-pine'   ' Finns  scopulorum';  peH  'bent5,  said 

for  instance  of  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  or  at  the  wrist;  V'  loca 

tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

There  is  a  peculiarly  twisted  and  bent  rock-pine  tree  at  this 

place;  hence  the  name. 
[16:95]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kusm/qmbifu  of  obscure  etymology  (fcu 

'stone'   'rock';    si  unexplained;  nfqyf  'nest';  bn'n   'large  low 

roundish  place'). 

(2)  Span.  Vallecito  'little  valley'. 

This  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  deep  dell  at  the  head  of 

[16:98]. 
[16:9(5]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  K>d' twcuikwag.e  'tufa-strewn  mesa'  (leuTci 

'tufa'  <  ku  'stone/,  k'i unexplained;  wau-i  'to  strew'  'to  scatter'; 

kwage  'mesa').     Cf.  [16:97]  and  [16:99]. 

(2)   Span.    Chiquero    'pigst}''    'sheepfold'.     Why  this    Span. 

name  is  applied  is  not  known. 
[16:97]  San  Ildefonso  Kuk' iwcuiifiiy  f ,  KuF IwaMpiyTcewe  'tufa-strewn 

mountain'  'tufa-strewn  mountain  peak'  (Kuk'iwcuii,  see  [16:96]; 

PWf  'mountain';  Icewe  'peak').     Cf.  [16:96]. 
[16:98]  San  Ildefonso  Pifsawehii'u  of  obscure  etymology  (pi  apparently 

'redness'  'red';  tsawe unexplained;  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 
[16:99]  San  Ildefonso  KuJciwiuihuu  'tufa-strewn  arroyo'  (KuJciwcui, 

see  [16:96];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     This  name  is  applied 

to  the  two  upper  forks  of  [16:100]  because  they  are  situated  in 

the  locality  called  KuF iw<uilwag.e  [16:96]. 
[16:100]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tehii'u  '  cottonwood  tree  arroyo '  (te  '  cotton- 
wood  '  'Populus  wislizeni';  hii'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf. 

Span.  (4),  of  which  this  Tewa  name  is  perhaps  a  translation. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ' Obebuhu'u  'arroyo  of  [16:121]'  ('  Obebu'u,  see 
[16:121];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo  Canyon.    (<  Span.).     =  Span.(4).    Cf.Tewa(l). 
"Alamo  canyon.'11     "Canyon  de  los  Alamos.''2 

(4)  Span.    Canada    de   los   Alamos    'narrow    mountain   valley 
of  the  cottonwoods'.      =Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  headwaters  of  this  arroyo  are  called  Ku¥iwa*iihu'u)'  see 
[16:99]. 
[16:101]  San  Ildefonso  Jucwas£nto''i,i,  Kuwasznto'iyhu'u  'place  in 
which  the  horn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep  is  or  was,  are  or 
were'  'arroyo  in  which  the  horn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep 
is  or  was,  are  or  were'  (kuwa  'mountain-sheep';  s^yf  'horn';  to 
'to  be  inside  or  in';  Y1',  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

iHewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906.  'Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[16:102]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  KvM ls^by,hu,v,  'arroyo  of  the  large  gravelly 
dells'  (IcuFse.  'coarse  gravel';  bv?u  'large  low  roundish  place'; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  "Otowi  canyon".1  This  is  evidently  the  same  can- 
yon.    For  the  etymology  of  "  Otowi "  see  [16:105]. 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Valles  'narrow  mountain  valley  of  the 
dells'.     Cf.  Tewa(l). 

The  Tewa  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo  only  above  the  vicinity 
of  PotsuwPi  [16:105].  Below  that  vicinity  the  arroyo  is  called 
fsede^fsPl;  see  [16:115]. 

[16:103]  San  Ildefonso  Pxtokwolwage  'mesa  on  which  the  deer  are 
or  were  enclosed'  {psg.  'mule-deer';  to  'to  be  inside  or  in';  Iwo 
'to  be'  said  of  3  + ;  hvage  'mesa').  The  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  because  the  walls  of  the  mesa  are  so  steep  that  deer  on  the 
top  of  the  mesa  were  as  if  impounded  in  a  corral.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  this  mesa  bears  the  ancient  name  Tfugdefvlu;  see 
[16:104]. 

[16:104]  San  Ildefonso  Tfuge'efvht  'little  sorcerer  point'  {tfug.fi 
'sorcerer'  'wizard'  'witch';  V  diminutive;  fuu  ' horizontal!}7 
projecting  corner  or  point1).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  P%tofovokwage  [16 :103].  Tfug£efv?u  is  just  west 
of  Potauw'ii  ruin  [16:105].  The  name  is  said  to  be  '"a  very  old 
one".     The  reason  for  its  application  was  not  known. 

[16:105]  San  Ildefonso  Potsuwt'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  at  the  gap 
where  the  water  sinks',  referring  to  [16:106]  {PotsuwPi,  see 
[16:106];  ^ojjwxkeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <,oijwi  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound).  Cf.  [16:106],  [16:144];  also,  see  plate  5.  The  "tent 
rocks",  including  several  "rocks  which  carry  a  load  on  the  head", 
are  shown  in  plates  6-8.  "Po-tzu-ye".2  For  Bandelier's  spell- 
ing of  wiH as  "'ye"  or  "yu"  see  [16:114]  and  [22:42].  '-Otowi".3 
"Otowo".4 
Referring  to  Otowi  Mesa,  Hewett1  says: 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [16:105]]  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated 
by  Rincon  del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line,  per- 
haps 500  feet  above  the  dry  arroyo  at  the  bottom.  The  same  distance  to  the 
north  is  the  equally  high  and  more  abrupt  Otowi  mesa,  and  east  and  west 
an  equal  distance  and  to  about  an  equal  height  rise  the  wedge-like  terminal 
buttea  which  define  this  great  gap  [16:106]  in  the  middle  mesa. 

PotsuwiH  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by  Bandelier;2  it  is  fully 
described  by  Hewett.1     Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 

The  parallel  canyons  [16:102]  and  [16:100]  running  through  this  glade 
[16:106]  are  prevented  from  forming  a  confluence  by  a  high  ridge,  the  rem- 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906.  «  Ibid.,  Table  des  matures. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  78,  1892, 

•  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  698,  1905;  Commu- 
:aaut&,  pp.  29,  45,  85,  86,  1908. 
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iiant  of  the  intervening  mesa.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  this  ridge  if-!  located  a 
large  pueblo  ruin  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Otowi  settlement.  In  every 
direction  are  clusters  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings  of  contemporaneous  occupa- 
tion and  on  a  parallel  ridge  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  one  puehlo  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  seven  small  ones,  all  antedating  the  main  Otowi  settle- 
ment.1 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  to  the  south.  Hewett  says  further: 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin  in  Otowi  canyon  [16:100]  just  across  the  arroyo 
[the  bed  of  [16:100]?]  about300  yards  south  of  Otowi  pueblo.  Itis  situated  on 
top  of  a  narrow  ridge  which  runs  parallel  with  the  one  on  which  the  large  ruin 
stands.  The  stones  of  the  building  are  smaller  and  the  construction  work  is 
cruder.  The  building  consists  of  one  solid  rectangle  with  one  kiva  within  the 
court.  Seven  other  small  pueblo  ruins  or  clan  houses  are  scattered  along  the 
same  ridge  to  the  west  within  a  distance  of  one  mile,  all  apparently  belonging 
to  this  settlement.2 

It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
used  to  live  long  ago  at  Potsuwi'i  [16:105]  and  at  Sselcewii 
[16:11-1].  The  writer  has  obtained  two  nryths  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  Potsuwi'i.  The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  insist  that  Po- 
tsuwPi  and  Ssekewi'i  were  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  and  not 
by  those  of  any  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers.     Hewett  says: 

The  traditions  of  Otowi  are  fairly  well  preserved.  It  was  the  oldest  village 
of  Powhoge  [San  Ildefonso]  clans  of  which  they  have  definite  traditions  at 
San  Ildefonso.  They  hold  in  an  indefinite  way  that  prior  to  the  building 
of  this  village  they  occupied  scattered  'small  house'  ruins  on  the  adjacent 
mesas,  and  they  claim  that  when  the  mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of 
water,  and  removal  to  the  valley  became  a  necessity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  [16:36]  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  present  village  site.2 

The  ''tent  rocks"  (pis.  6-8)  near  Potsuwi'i  ruin  are  called  by 
the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  Potsuwikud^ndtndlwe  'place  of  the 
pointed  or  conical  rocks  of  the  gap  where  the  water  sinks'  (Potsu- 
wii,  see  [16:106];  dindvjf  'largeness  and  pointedness'  'large  and 
pointed';  Hwe  locative). 

From  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  above  the  main  pueblo  of  Otowi  is  a  cliff- 
village  that  is  unique.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  conical  formations  of  white  tufa, 
some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet  .  .  .  These  are  popularly  called 
'tent  rocks'.  They  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  some  of  which 
have  been  utilized  as  human  habitations.  These  dwellings  are  structurally 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  cliffs.  They  present  the  appearance  of  enor- 
mous beehives.3 

See  [16:106],  [16:114]. 

[16:106]  San  Ildefonso  Potsuwi'i  'gap  where  the  water  sinks'  (po 
'water';  tsu  *  to  sink  in';  wil  'gap').  The  ordinary  expression 
meaning  '  the  water  sinks '  is  napotstuems^yf  (nq.  'it';  po  '  water'; 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906.  JIbid.,p.20.  > Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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tsu^emxy j>  'to  sink  in'  <tsu  'to  sink  in',  J-e  'little  by  little', 
mseyf  'to  go').  Why  the  gap  is  so  called  appears  to  be  no  longer 
known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  people.  Perhaps  the  water  of  .the 
arroyos  [16:102],  [16:100]  or  some  other  water  sinks  or  sank  in 
the  earth  or  sand  at  this  locality.  The  name  hints  at  the  prob- 
able reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  pueblo.  The  gap  gives 
its  name  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [16:105]. 
Hewett  *  describes  this  gap  as  follows: 

The  long  narrow  potrero  [tongue  of  mesa]  bounding  the  canyon  on  the  north 
is  entirely  cut  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  thus  throwing  into  one 
squarish,  open  park  the  width  of  two  small  canyons  and  the  formerly  inter- 
vening mesa.  From  the  midst  of  this  l'ttle  park,  roughly  a  mile  square,  a  view 
of  surpassing  beauty  is  to  be  had. 

[16:107]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,?idauponuu  'below  the  soldiers'  road',  re 
ferring  to  a  road  made  in  this  locality  by  American  soldiers,  it  is 
said  (sy,ndah  <Span.  soldado  'soldier';  fto  'trail'  'road';  nit'u 
'below').     Cf.  [16:108]. 

[16:108]  San  Ildefonso  Syndaupokwaje  'soldiers'  road  height' 
{smdaupo,  see  [16:107];  kwaje  'height').     Cf.  [16:107]. 

[16:109]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  -  Hewett2  says: 

This  ruin  is  situated  in  Canyon  de  los  Alamos  on  a  high  ridge  running  par- 
allel with  the  stream  on  its  south  side.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  Tsankawi  and  its  inhabitants  eventually  merged  with  the  population 
of  that  village.  The  settlement  consisted  of  one  rectangular  pueblo  of  consid- 
erable size  and  a  number  of  small  clan  houses  scattered  along  the  ridge  to  the 
west  for  about  half  a  mile.     It  belongs  to  the  older  class  of  ruins. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  an  old  trail  leads 
straight  from  Sxkewi'L  [16:114]  due  west  to  this  ruin. 

[16:110]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  small  pueblo  ruin  exists  about  where  located  on  the  map. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  ruin  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any 
publication. 

[16:  111]  San  Ildefonso  Sxlcewikwaje,  Ssekewikwage  'height  or  mesa  of 
the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  referring  to  [16:112]  (SxhewPi, 
see  [16:112];  kwaje,  kwag.e  'height'  'mesa1).      =Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  "Tsankawi  mesa".3  (<Tewa).  =Tewa(l).  For  the 
spelling  of  the  name  see  [16:114].     (Pis.  9,  10.) 

[16:112]  San  Ildefonso  Sxlcewi'i  'gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus'  (,sx 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  jointed  round  cactus,  among  others 
to  Opuntia  comanchica  and  Opuntia  polyacantha;  Ice  'sharpness' 
'sharp',  probably  referring  to  the  sharpness  of  the  thorns;  wVi 
'gap').  This  gap  has  given  the  names  to  [16:111],  [16:113], 
[16:114],  and  [17:1:5]. 

'Antiquities,  p.  is,  1906.  "Ibid.,  p.  21.  [bid.,  p.  20. 
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This  gap  or  narrow  and  low  place  is  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[16:  L 14].  Whether  round  cactus  now  grows  at  the  pass  has  not 
been  ascertained.  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name,  see  under 
[16:114]. 
[16:113]  San  Ildefonso  Sxlcewlnug/} 'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  below  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  referring  to  [16:112]  (Snl-nrPi 
see  [16:112];  m/g_e  'down  below'  <nu,u  'below',  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at';  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  ^oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound).     Cf.  [16:114]. 

Ilewett1  says  of  this  ruin: 

This  is  a  small  pueb'  j  ruin  of  the  older  type,  situated  on  a  lower  bench  just 
north  of  the  Tsankawi  mesa  [16:111],  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Alamo 
[16:100].  The  walls  are  entirely  reduced.  The  site  belongs  to  the  same  class 
and  epoch  as  nos.  9  and  11. 

See  under  [16:105]  and  [16:109].  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  any  tradition  about  this  ruin. 

[16:114]  San  Ildefonso  SxkewP 'oywikej i,Seekewikwa)e>  qywikej "i  'pueblo 
ruin  of  the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus '  '  pueblo  ruin  above  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  referring  to  [16:112]  (SsekewPi, 
see  [16:112];  kwaje  'height'  as  in  [16:111];  'oywikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  K'oi/wi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound).  Cf.  [16:113]. 
"Sa-ke-3Tu".2  For  Bandelier's  spelling  of  wPi  as  "ye"  or  "yu" 
see  [16:105]  and  [22:42].  "Tsankawi".3  "Tsankawi"  (Tewa, 
'  place  of  the  round  cactus')."4 

S%hewPi  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by  Bandelier; 5  it  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  Hewett.9  Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 
"  It  is  a  veritable  '  sky  city '.  .  .  .  The  site  was  chosen  entirely 
for  its  defensive  character  and  is  an  exceptionally  strong  one". 
It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people  used  to 
live  long  ago  at  PotsuwVi  [16:105]  and  SsekewPi  [16:114].  The 
writer  has  obtained  a  myth  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  SsekewPi. 
The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  usually  mention  the  names  PotsuwPi 
and  SsekewPi  together  and  insist  that  these  two  places  were 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  and  not  by  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
villagers. 

[16:115]  San  Ildefonso  Tsede'HsPi  '  canyon  of  the  erect  standing  spruce 
trees'  (Fsei  Douglas  spruce'  'Pseudotsugamucronata',  called  by  the 
Mexicans  pino  real  '  real  pine ';  <fe'e  as  in  de'g.i  '  erectness'  '  erect'; 

i  Antiquities,  p.  22,  1906. 
2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  78,  1892. 

s  Ilewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Antiquities  p.  20, 1906;  Communautes,  pp.  45,  85,  86,  and  table 
des  mati&res,  1908. 

*  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  20,  1906. 
'Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
«  Hewett,  op.  cit. 
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fsPi  '  canyon  ').     Whether  spruce  trees  now  grow  in  the  canyon 
is  not  known  to  the  writer.     This  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo 
or  canyon  only  below  the  vicinity  of    PotsuwlH  ruin   [16:105]. 
See  [16:102]. 
It  is  believed  that  the  canyon  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet. 

[16:116]  San  Ildefonso  Tse'ewiH  'gap  of  the  eagle(s)'  (tse  'eagle';  '<? 
diminutive;  uv'V'gap').     Cf.  [16:1 1TJ. 

[16:117]  San  Ildefonso  Tse'ewikwaje  'height  by  the  gap  of  the 
eagle (s)'  (Tse'ewPi,  see  [16:110];  kwaje  'height'). 

[16:118]  San  Ildefonso  ' Agap ' iteg.e  of  obscure  etymology  (ago,  unex- 
plained but  occurring  also  in  a  few  other  Tewa  place-names,  for 
instance  'Agatfanu  [22:51];  pi  said  to  sound  exactly  like  pi  'a 
sore';  te  'to  lift  up'  'to  pick  up';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This 
name  applies  to  the  western  part  of  the  low  mesa  shown  on  the 
sheet. 

[16:119]  San  Ildefonso  'Obtfcwajh  'height  thereby  the  little  bend',  re- 
ferring to  [16:121];  ('6%,  see  [16:121];  l-waje  'height')  Cf. 
[16:122]. 

[16:120]  San  Ildefonso  Pxnftd'a'keg.e  'hill  where  the  snake(s)  live(s)' 
(psenfu  'snake';  t'a  'to  live'  'to  dwell';  hege  '  hill '  'knob'  <Jce 
indicating  height,  g_e  '  down  at'  '  over  at'). 

The  author  was  shown  the  holes  in  this  hill  in  which  many  snakes 
of  various  kinds  are  said  to  live. 

[16:121]  San  Ildefonso  'Ob$u'u  'corner  there  by  the  little  bend'  (V> 
'there';  6g  'little  bend';  bn'u  'large  low  roundish  place').  The 
canyon  at  this  place  is  very  deep  and  has  precipitous  walls, 
especially  on  the  southeastern  side.  It  forms  a  sharp  little  bend; 
hence  the  name.     Cf.  [16:119],  [16:122]. 

[16:122]  San  Ildefonso  ' Ob&iOdba,  -cliffs  there  by  the  little  bend',  re- 
ferring to  [16:121]  ('Obtbu'u,  see  [16:121];  lola  '  cliff'). 

As  noted  under  [16:121],  there  are  high  cliffs  at  this  place  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  canyon.  These  cliffs  are  of  blackish 
basalt. 

1 16:12:5 1  (1)  San  Ildefonso   luvxwUi   'oak-tree   point'  (Jcw%  'oak': 
wiii  'horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Creston  'ridge'  'hog-back'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
These  names  are  applied  to  a  projecting  ridge  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo.     There  is  a  spring  of  good  water  at 
the  locality. 

[16:124]  San  Ildefonso ' Omap%yge  '  beyond  [16:42]'  {'Oma,  see  1 16:42]; 
P%yge  '  beyond').  This  name  is,  of  course,  applied  vaguely  to  the 
region  beyond  the  hill  [16:42];  especially  to  the  locality  indicated 
on  the  map.     See  [16:42]. 
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[16 :125J  Sanlldefonso  KutifSptewaki  '  turquoise  dwelling-place  slope' 
(kunyse  'turquoise'  <lcu  'stone',  nfsp,  unexplained  but  postfixed 
to  some  other  nouns,  as  ''an/se,  'salt';  te  'dwelling-place';  waki 
'slope').  The  informants  were  amused  at  this  name.  There  is, 
they  said,  neither  turquoise  at  this  locality  nor  is  it  a  dwelling-place 
for  anything  or  anybody.  The  name  applies  somewhat  vaguely  to 
the  slope  on  the  southern  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo  a  short  distance 
east  of  [16:123]. 

[16:126J  San  Ildefonso  Wmahu'u  'arroyo  by  [16:42]'  ('Otna,  see 
[16:42];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  lower  course  of 
Guaje  Arroyo,  from  the  confluence  of  Alamo  Canyon  [16:100]  to 
the  mouth  [16:127],  is  called  thus  very  regularly  by  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso Indians.  They  think  of  the  conspicuous  hill  or  mountain 
[16:42]  and  of  this  wide  arroyo  together  and  call  them  both  by 
the  name  'Oma-.     See  [16:42],  [16:53],  [16:127]. 

[16:127]  San  Ildefonso  'Omakuqwoge  'delta  of  [16:126]'  (?Omahu\ 
see  [16:126];  qwoge  'delta'  'down  where  it  cuts  through'  <qwo 
'to  cut  through',  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

The  mouth  of  the  great  Guaje  is  a  wide  dry  gulch  just  west  of 
the  railroad  bridge.     See  [16:126]. 

[16:128]  San  Ildefonso  Totseiihvaje  'quail  height'  (iotsebi  'quail'; 
hwaje  'height'). 

This  is  a  large  mesa-like  height  southwest  of  [16 :42]  and  on  the 
south  of  Guaje  Arroyo.  The  Santa  Clara  Indians  call  quail  iotse 
instead  of  iotsehi. 

[16 :129]  San  Ildefonso  Beta'iwe  '  place  that  fruit  is  dried'  (be  '  roundish 
fruit1,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.;  la  'to  dry'  'dryness'  'dry'; 
Hwe  locative). 

This  nearly  level  place  on  the  western  bank,  of  the  river  was 
formerly  used  by  Indians  for  drying  fruit,  so  it  is  said.  The 
name  is  probably  of  recent  origin. 

[16:130]  Buckman  Mesa,  see  [20:5] 

[16:131]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawipimpxyge  'beyond  the  reservoir 
gap  mountains',  referring  to  [16:132]  (PoqwawiH,  see  [16:132]; 
pijjf  '  mountain ' ;  psgyge  '  beyond ').  Also  called  merely  P\m- 
pseyge  'beyond  the  mountains'.     Cf.  [16:14]  and  [16:45]. 

(2)  Grande  Valley,  Valle  Grande.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  Grande  'large  valley'.      =Eng.  (2). 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  high  grass-grown  meadow-valleys 
west  of  the  Jemez  Kange.     Cf.  [16:44]  and  [16:45]. 
[16:132]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawii  '  water  reservoir  gap'  (poqwa  '  water 
reservoir'  'water  tank'  <po  'water',  §wa  indicating  state  of  being 
a  receptacle;  wtfi  'gap'). 
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The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  gap  or  pass  in  the  range  itself. 
Why  the  name  was  given  is  not  known;  the  informants  say  that 
there  may  be  an  old  water  reservoir  there  or  that  the  pass  may 
resemble  a  reservoir  in  some  way.  The  canyon  [16:133]  begins  at 
this  pass,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.     Cf.  also  [16:131]. 

[16:133]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawitsPi  'water  reservoir  gap  canyon \ 
referring  to  [16:132]  (PoqwawPi,  see  [16:132];  tsTi  'canyon'). 

[16:134:]  San  Ildefonso  ICyjobukwaje  'wolf  corner  height',  referring 
to  [16:135]  (K'jijobuu,  see  [16:135];  Iwaje  'height'). 

[16:135]  San  Ildefonso  ICyjobuhi  'wolf  corner'  (fryjo  'wolf;  bitu 
'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  name  refers  to  a  very  large  and  well  known  low  place. 

[16:136]  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg.e'infsPl,  see  [17:30]. 

[16:137]  San  Ildefonso  Ss&fulcewe '  round-cactus  point  hill '  («3?  'round- 
cactus'  of  various  species,  among  others  Opuntia  comanchica  and 
Opuntia  polyacantha;  fun  'horizontally  projecting  point  or  cor- 
ner'; kewe'hWV  'knob').  Three  informants  gave  this  form  of 
the  name  independently;  one  gave  the  first  syllable  as  f% 
'grouse'. 

This  is  a  small  roundish  topped  hill  south  of  [16:135]  and  on  the 
southern  side  also  of  [16:136]. 

[16:138]  San  Ildefonso  T ant 'akwaje'iy  fliu 'u ,  see  [17:10], 

[16:139]  San  Ildefonso  Posy.ge'ivyhu'u,  see  [17 :17]. 

[16:110]  San  Ildefonso  Kedawiku'u,  see  [17:19]. 

[16:111]  San  Ildefonso  JS'wqwihu'u,  see  [17:25]. 

[16:142]  San  Ildefonso  'Abebelniu,  see  [17:29]. 

[16:113]  San  Ildefonso  Besu'iyfJiuhi,  see  [17:37]. 

[16:114]  San  Ildefonso  TsUehuu,  see  [17:31]. 

[16:115]  San  Ildefonso  Tsikwaje,  see  [20:45]. 

[16:116]  San  Ildefonso  Ka'baju'e'iyfhu'u,  see  [17:42]. 

[16:117]  San  Ildefonso  PoJeffopq'Qfsi'i,  see  [17:58]. 

[16:148]  Frijoles  Canyon,  see  [28:6]. 

Unlocatjed 

San  Ildefonso  K'ajepiyy  'fetish  mountain'  (k'aje  'fetish'  'shrine'; 
piyf  'mountain*). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  somewhere  west  of  Guaje  Creek 
|16:53]. 
San  Ildefonso  PKahewiH  'fire  gulch  gap'  {pa  'fire';  he  'small  groove' 
'arroyito'  'gulch';  wPi  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  PxaheV)ihxCu 
[16:25]  and  gives  the  name  to  the  latter. 
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Span.  Rincon  del  Pueblo  '  pueblo  corner'. 
Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [16:105]]  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated  by  Rincon 
del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line.1 

Of  two  San  Ildefonso  Indians  one  had  heard  this  name,  the 
other  had  not.     Neither  knew  where  the  place  is. 

San  Ildefonso  fdbafpvaUxto'iwe  'place  where  the  cliff-dwelling  is  sunk 
underground  (iobaqwa  'cliff-dwelling'  <  ioba  'cliff',  qwa  indicat- 
ing state  of  being  a  receptacle;  kl%to  'to  sink  under'  'to  be  im- 
mersed',  said  for  instance  of  one  sinking  into  quicksand  <  lx 
unexplained,  to  'to  be  in';  yiwe  locative).  This  name  was  ob- 
tained from  a  single  San  Ildefonso  informant,  who  could  locate 
the  place  no  more  definite^  than  to  sa}T  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  San  Ildefonso.  He  had  never  seen 
the  place. 

[17]    SAN   ILDEFONSO   SOUTHWEST   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  17)  shows  a  large  area  in  the  Pajarito  Plateau  south- 
west of  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  country  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  shown  on  sheet  [16J.  This  sheet  [17]  contains  Tsirege  Pueblo 
ruin  [17:34],  after  which  Doctor  Hewett  named  the  Pajarito  Plateau; 
see  [17:34],  and  the  introduction  to  sheet  [16].  The  area  represented 
on  the  sheet  proper  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  and  most 
of  the  names  of  places  are  known  to  them  only.  The  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  sheet  proper  is  approximately  the  boundary  between  the 
country  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  people  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  and  that  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  as  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 
The  part  of  the  area  near  the  Rio  Grande  is  often  included  under  the 
name  pumabxiyje  'beyond  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]';  see  introduction 
to  [20]. 

[17:1]  San  Ildefonso  flwto,  see  [16:53]. 

[17:2]  San  Ildefonso  Teha'u,  see  [16:100]. 

[17:3]  San  Ildefonso  'Omahu'u,  see  [16:126]. 

[17:4]  San  Ildefonso  SseJcewikw<ije,  see  [16:111]. 

[17:5]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,nd<mponug.e,  see  [16:107]. 

[17:6]  San  Ildefonso  Styfidaupokwaje,  see  [16:10S]. 

[17:7]  San  Ildefonso  Totselilwaje,  see  [16:12Sj. 

[17:8]  San  Ildefonso  Beta' live,  see  [16:129]. 

[17:9]  San  Ildefonso  T 'qnt "akwaje  'sun  dwelling-place  height'  {fqyf 

'sun';  t'a  'to  live'  'to  dwell';  kwaje  height).     The  name  refers 

to  a  mesa.     Cf.  [17:10], 
[17:10]  San   Ildefonso.      T  qn€  akwaje' iyfluCu    'sun   dwelling-place 

height  arroyo',  referring  to  [17:9]  (T'qnf  akwaje,  see  [17:9];  V* 

locative   and    adjective-forming    postfix;     hu'u    'large    groove' 

'arroyo'). 

'Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906. 
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[17:11]  San  Iltlcfonso  Ketdbaqwakwaje  'bear  cliff-dwelling  height,'  re- 
ferring to  [17:12]  (Ketdbaqwa,  see  [17:12];  kwajl  'height').  The 
name  refers  to  a  roundish  mesa,  it  is  said. 

[17:12]  San  jQdefonso  Kdribaqwa,  KeldtagwaHwe  'bear  cliff-dwelling' 
'bear  cliff-dwelling  place'  (ke  'bear'  of  any  species;  toiaqwa 
'cliff-dwelling'  Ktota  'cliff,'  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  re- 
ceptacle; Hwe  locative).  The  name  evidently  refers  to  a  cliff- 
dwelling  which  was  occupied  by  a  bear. 

The  cave-dwelling  is  said  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  [17:11] 
to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

[17:13]  San  Ildcfonso  SxJcewiku,u  'arroyo  of  the  sharp  round-cactus 
gap',  referring  to  [16:112]  (/SsphewiH,  see  [16:112];  huu  'large 
groove '  '  arroyo '). 

This  arroyo  starts  at  [16:112]  and  flows  into  [17:11]. 

[17:11]  (1)  San  Udeionso  Sqndui/iubu/n/'u  'watermelon  tield  arroyo' 
(s(in(Jia  <Span.  sandia 'watermelon';  n'aia  'field';  huu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  This  Tewa  name  is 
applied  only  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo,  the  part  below  the 
gap  [17:15]  being  called  Posuge'iyfhu'u;  see  [17:17].  The  Eng. 
and  Span,  names,  however,  refer  to  the  whole  arroyo. 

(2)  Eng.  "Sandia  Canyon."1.  (<Span.)  =Span.  (»3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Sandias  '  narrow  mountain-valley  of 
the  watermelons.'     =Eng.   (2).     Cf.   Tewa  (1). 

Possibly  the  name  Posy,</e  [17:17  ],  now  applied  only  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  arroyo,  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  arroyo, 
and  the  names  given  above  owe  their  origin  to  watermelon  fields 
in  its  upper  course.  There  are  many  cliff-dwellings  in  this  arroyo. 
See  [17:17]. 
[17:15]  San  Ildefonso  Naftawii  'pitfall  gap'  (naia  'pitfall';  wiH 
'gap').  There  is  another  naftawiH  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau;  see 
[16:71].  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  [17:16],  a  pueblo 
ruin  which  is  called  after  this  gamepit  gap.  The  pitfall  is  shown 
in  plate  11.     Hewett  describes  [17:15]  as  follows: 

On  the  narrow  neck  of  mesa  about  300  yards  west  of  the  pueblo  [17:16],  at 
the  convergence  of  four  trails,  is  a  game-trap  (tiava)  from  which  the  village 
[17:1(>]  takes  its  name.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  pitfalls  which  have  been 
discovered  at  points  in  this  region  where  game  trails  converged.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  that  at  Navawi.  It  was  so  placed  that  game  driven  down  (lie 
mesa  from  toward  the  mountains  or  up  tin-  trail  from  either  of  twoside  canyons 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  entrapped.  The  trap  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock  which 
could  have  been  made  only  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  cap  of  tufa  is  here 
quite  hard.    The  pit  is  bottle-shaped,  except  that  the  mouth  is  oblong.     It  is 

iHewett,  General  View,  j>.  wis,  1905. 
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L5  feel  deep  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  pit 
is  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth.  The  trap  has  been  used  in 
modern  times  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians.1 

[17:1(5]  San  Ildefonso  NdfoawpQrywih  ji '  pitfall  gap  pueblo  ruin',  refer- 
ring to  the  gap  [17:15],  which  is  just  east  of  the  ruin  (Xalau-i,i, 
see  [17:15];  'oywikeji 'pueblo  ruin'  <'qyvi  'pueblo.'  leji  'ruin'). 
'Navakwi'.2  "Navawi  ('place  of  the  hunting  trap')"8.  "Na- 
vawi."4 

The  ruin  is  not  mentioned  by  Bandelier.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Hewett.5 

[17:17]  San  Ildefonso  Posy,gehu\i  'arroyo  of  the  place  where  the 
water  slides  down'  (Posyge,  see  under  [17:unlocated];  hu'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  The  lower  course  of  the  arroyo  [17:14],  below 
the  gap  [17:15],  is  called  by  this  name,  although  in  Eng.  and  Span, 
the  entire  arroj^o  is  called  by  a  single  name.  For  Sqndiu>i<il<i/t  ifu, 
the  name  of  the  upper  course  of  the  arroyo,  see  [17:14];  for  Posuge, 
see  under  [17:unlocated],  page  289. 

[17:18]  San  Ildefonso  ,Awap'a'iH  'cattail  place'  (^awap'a  a  kind  of 
broad-leaf  cattail  <'awa  'cattail',  pa  '  large  and  flat ',  referring 
to  the  leaves). 

Some  cattails  grow  at  this  place.  It  is  said  to  be  the  point  of 
beginning  of  the  Ke&awihiCu.  There  is  a  Mexican  house  at  the 
place,  but  no  Mexican  name  for  it  is  known.     See  [17:19]. 

[17:19]  San  Ildefonso  Kedawihv?u  'arroyo  of  the  gap  where  the  bear 
is  or  was  desired',  referring  to  KedawPl  [17:unlocated];  hu'u 
' large  groove '  'arroyo').     Cf.  [17:20]. 

[17:20]  San  Ildefonso  K^davo ihv? iykwage,  'mesa  of  the  arroyo  of  the 
gap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired'  (Kedawihuhi,  see  [17:19]; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hvag.e  'mesa'). 

It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  especially  to  the  mesa  north 
of  the  upper  Kedawlhu'u;  see  [17:19]. 

[17:21]  San  Ildefonso  tyqntuJieg.eiyhwaje  'height  of  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh'  (tyqntuheg.e,  see  [17:22];  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hwaje  'height'). 

[17:22]  San  Ildefonso  tydntuheg.e'ijjfhifu  'arroyo  of  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh',  referring,  it  is  said,  to  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  with 
earth  (?iqr/f  'earth';  tu  'flesh';  he'e  'small  groove'  'arroyito';  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at';  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arro}ro'). 

It  is  said  that  some  brownish  or  reddish  clay  is  mixed  with  the 
earth  at  this  place.     Cf.   [17:21]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  22-23, 1906.  <  Hewett,  Communuutes,  p.  98,  190S. 

2  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598, 1905.  s  Antiquities,  No.  14,  1906. 
8  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  22,  1906. 
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[17:23]  San  Ildefonso  J^wqwPi  'wind  gap'  {ywa  'wind';  wPl  'gap'). 
This  wide  and  windy  gap  is  believed  to  be  correctly  placed  on 
the  sheet.     The  names  [17:21]  and  [17:25]  are  derived  from  it. 

[17:21]  San  Ildefonso  tywdwikwq)e,  tywawiJce-ti  'wind  gap  height',  re- 
ferring to  [17:23];  kwaje  'height';  Ic&d  'height').  Especially 
the  mesa  between  J^wqwIH  [17:23]  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  called 
by  this  name. 

[17:25]  San  Ildefonso  tyw&wihu'u  'wind  gap  arroyo',   referring  to 
[17:23]  (tyw&wiH,  see  [17:23];  Inhi  '  large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  Kedawihitu  [17:19]  is  the  largest  tributary  of  this  arroyo. 

[17:26]  Buckman  wagon  bridge,  see  [20:20]. 

[17:27]  Buckman  settlement,  see  [20:19]. 

[17:28]  San  Ildefonso  KKawh^^iH  'place  of  the  twisted  corn-husks ' 
(I/owa  'skin'  '  tegument ',  here  referring  to  'corn-husks';^'^ 
'to  twist'  'to  braid'  'to  interlace';  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

Corn-husks  were  and  are  sometimes  twisted  and  knotted  into 
strange  forms  and  thus  prepared  have  some  ceremonial  use.  At 
the  ruins  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau  a  number  of  twisted  corn-husks 
have  been  found. 

The  locality  is  described  as  a  nearly  level  dell  at  the  head  of  the 
'iWA  [17:29]. 

[17:29]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  "'Aiebehii'u,  'AbebefsPi  'arroyo  of  the  little 
corner  of  the  chokecherry'  'canyon  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
chokecherry'  ('Abebe'e,  see  under  [17:  unlocated],  page  288;  hu'u 
'  large  groove '  '  arroyo ' ;  tsiH  '  canyon  '). 

(2)  Buey  Canyon,  Ox  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Buey  'ox  canyon'.  =  Eng.  (2). 

[17:30]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg.efsPi,  TsUeg_ehu' 'a  '  bird  place  canyon ' 
'bird  place  arroyo',  referring  to  [17:31]  (TsUege,  see  [17:31]; 
tsiH  'canyon';  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name 
T^Ueg.efsPi  is  applied  especially  to  the  upper,  TsUeg.ehu'u  to  the 
lower,  course  of  the  waterway.  Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (1). 

(2)  Cochiti  Wdftetlan.fo  'bird  canyon',  probably  translating 
the  Span,  name  {wdftet  'bird';  hhn.fo  'canyon'  <Span.  canon). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  "Pajarito  Canyon".1  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2). 

(1)  Span.  Canon  del  Pajarito  'canyon  of  the  little  bird',  refer- 
ring to  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  [17:31].  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

The  arroyo  begins  at  ICyjobiCu  [16:135].  At  places  in  its 
upper  course  it  is  a  deep  and  narrow  canyon.  The  lower  course 
seldom  carries  surface  water.      "A  limited  supply  of  water  can 

1  Hevvett,  General  View,  p.  69S,  19l).r). 
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still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  [from  [17:34]  j,  and  during  wet  seasons 
the  Pajarito  carries  a  little  water  past  this  point'1.1 
[17:31]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  ' 'Ahoy  f/te'iykwag.e  '  long  plain  mesa'  (fakorjf 
'plain';  he  'length'  'long';  1iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kwage  'mesa').     Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Phillips  Mesa,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  Phillips  does 
dry-farming  on  this  mesa,  raising  large  crops  of  corn. 

(3)  Span.  Llano  Largo  'long  plain'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  mesa  is  several  miles  in  length.      The  ruins  [17:32]  and 
[17:56]  are  found  here. 

[17:32]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  large  pueblo  ruin  lies  on  the  mesa  approximately  where 
indicated.     See  [17:31]. 

[17:33]  San  Ildefonso  Mahindi?*  'sawmill  place'  (maMna  'machine' 
'sawmill'  <Span.  maquina  'machine';  T' locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

This  is  one  of  the  sites  on  which  sawmills  have  been  built. 

[17:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUegeoywileji  'pueblo  ruin  down  at  the 
bird'  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  bird  place'  (tsUe  'bird';  ge  'down  at' 
'over  at';  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'o??wi  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound).  Several  other  Tewa  place-names  are  compounded 
of  a  word  denoting  a  species  of  animal,  plus  the  locative  g.e;  thus 
P'Poge  'woodpecker  place' [9:43],  Perage  'place  of  a  species  of 
kangaroo  rats'  [16:30],  etc.  Some  other  place-names  are  animal 
names  with  Hwe  postfixed;  thus  De'lwe  'coyote  place'  [1:30]. 
Why  such  animal  names  are  given  to  places  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  learn;  it  is  believed  that  clan  names  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Bandelier 2  says  of  Tsuege:  "It  is  also  called  ' Pajaro 
Pinto,'  from  a  large  stone,  a  natural  concretion,  found  there, 
slightly  resembling  the  shape  of  a  bird."  A  large  number  of  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned  about  this  bird- shaped 
rock,  but  none  has  been  found  who  knows  of  the  existence  of 
such.  Several  Indians  ventured  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  the 
name,  and  said  that  it  is  the  Tewa  custom  to  name  places  after 
animals  and  that  that  is  all  they  know  about  it.  "Tzirege."3 
"Tzi-re-ge."4  "(Tewa;  Tchire,  bird;  ge,  house  =house  of  the 
bird  people:  Spanish  Pajarito,  a  little  bird.)  Tchirege."5  "Tshi- 
rege  (Tewa,  'a  bird;'  Spanish  pajarito,  'small  bird')."6  "Tchi- 
rege."7    Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3). 

1  newett,  Antiquities,  p.  25,  1906. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  79,  note,  1892. 

3 Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  381,  1890. 

<  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  10,  78,  79,  1892. 

6  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 
s Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  23,  1906. 

7  Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  45,  85,  86,  and  table  des  matieres,  1908. 
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(2)  Cochiti  Wdftethd'aftetafoma  'old  village  of  the  bird' 
(wdftet  'bird';  luVafteta  'village'  'pueblo';  foma  'old').  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  ,Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  del  Pajaro,  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  'bird  pueblo' 
'little  bird  pueblo.'  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2).  "Pueblo  of  the 
Bird" *  (evidently  translating  the  Span.  name).  "  Pajarito. ,,;! 
Bandolier  gives  "Pajaro  Pinto"  ['piebald  bird']3  as  the  name  of 
the  pueblo,  but  none  of  the  Tewa  informants  are  familiar  with 
the  name  with  "pinto"  added.  Mr.  J.  S.  Candelario  of  Santa  Fe 
informs  the  writer  that  he  has  heard  the  name  Pajarito  Pinto 
applied  by  Mexicans  to  a  ruin  somewhere  near  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100]. 

TsUege  was  first  described  hy  Bandelier.4  It  is  fully  described 
by  Hewett,  who  says  in  part: 

Tshirege  was  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  Pajarito  district,  and  with  the  exten- 
sive cliff-village  clustered  about  it,  the  largest  aboriginal  settlement,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  the  Pueblo  region  of  which  the  writer  has  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  of  Zuiii  .  .  .  Tshirege  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  all 
the  villages  of  Pajarito  Park  to  be  abandoned.  A  limited  supply  of  water  can 
still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  during  wet  seasons  the  Pajarito  [17:30]  carries  a  little  water 
past  this  point.'' 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  state  very  definitely  that  their  ances- 
tors and  not  the  ancestors  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers  lived  at 
Tsueg<s.  No  detailed  tradition,  however,  was  obtained  from 
them.  One  Cochiti  informant  stated  that  TsUeg_e  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Tewa.  The  Pajarito  Plateau  (see  introduction  to 
[16],  page  260)  was  named  by  Hewett  after  T.sUeg_,';  so  also  Pajarito 
Park.  TxUege  gave  rise  also  to  the  names  of  [17:30],  [17:35], 
[17:36],  and  [17:39]. 

[17:35]  San  Ildefonso  TsUeQ.eiyqwafava.Q.e  'bird  place  house  mesa', 
referring  to  [17:34]  ( Tsiieg.e,  see  [17:34];  HH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  receptacle 
or,  house-like  shape;  1-wag.e  'mesa').  This  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  to  a  large  mesa  shaped  like  a  Pueblo  house,  situated  just 
north  of  TsUege  ruin  [17:34].     Cf.  [17:36]. 

[17:36]  (1)  Cochiti  "Tziro  Ka-uash".3  Bandelier  says:  "The  Queres 
call  it  'Tziro  Ka-uash',  of  which  the  Spanish  name  is  a  literal 
translation".     "Tziro  Kauash'\°     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pajarito  Mesa.  (<Span.).    =Span.  (3).    Cf.  Cochiti  ( 1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Pajarito  'little  bird  mesa1,  doubtless  refer- 
ring to  [17:34].     =Eng.  (2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1).     "Mesa  del  Paja- 

i  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  \>.  378,  1««.  "II. id.,  note. 

"Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905.  »  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  28-25,  1906. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,]..  7u,  note,  1892.  «  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p,  168. 
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rito".1  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  apply  the 
term  Tsueg.e  or  Pajarito  to  any  mesa  other  than  [17:35].  The 
Cochiti  name  quoted  above  is  just  as  likely  a  translation  from  the 
Span,  name  as  vice  versa.  Bandolier2  says:  "The  Mesa  del  Paja- 
rito forms  the  northern  rim  of  a  deep  gorge  called  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  [28:6]".     ELewett8  writes: 

Beginning  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Tsankawi  [16:114],  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes.  From  the  Pajarito  Canyon  [17:  :S0]  to  Rito  de  los  Frijoles 
[28:6],  a  distance  of  perhaps  10  miles,  the  high  abrupt  narrow  tongue-like 
mesas  protruding  toward  the  river  with  broad  timbered  valleys  between  are 
replaced  by  one  great  tabledand,  the  Mesa  del  Pajarito,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  one  continuous  expanse  only  partially  covered  with  pifion,  cedar, 
and  juniper.  It  is,  however,  deeply  cut  at  frequent  intervals  by  narrow  and 
absolutely  impassable  canyons. 

Cf.  the  names  Pajarito  Plateau  and  Pajarito  Park;  see  intro- 
duction to  [16],  page  260.  Perhaps  [17:53]  is  the  nearest  Tewa 
equivalent  to  "Mesa  del  Pajarito"  as  the  latter  is  applied  by 
Bandelier.     See  also  [17:65]. 

[17:37]  San  Ildefonso  BesuHwe  'chimney  place'  (besu  'chimney' 
apparently  <be  ' smallness  and  roundness'  'small  and  round',  su 
'arrow'  'shaft';  Hwe  locative). 

It  is  said  that  some  American  soldiers  once  built  houses  at 
this  place,  of  which  the  chimneys  are  still  standing.  The  arroyo 
[17:38]  is  named  after  this  place. 

[17:38]  San  Ildefonso  Besu\r)fhu'u  'chimney  place  arroyo',  referring 
to  [16:37]  (BesiSiwe,  see  [16:37];  '?*'*'  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[17:39]  San  Ildefonso  TsUege 'akqmpije 'alt or/f  'plain  south  of  the  bird 
place',  referringto  [17:3-i:](TsUeg.e,  see  [17:34];  \iliOmplje  'south' 
K^akqrjf  'plain'  'down  country \ pije  'toward';  ''akoyf  'plain'). 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  large  low  region  between  Tsiuege  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

[17:40]  Rio  Grande,  Box  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treat- 
ment [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[17:41]  San  Ildefonso  Tsikwaje,  see  [20:45]. 

[17:42]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Iuibaju''<?ijjfhu''u  'colt  arroyo'  (lalaju 
'horse'  <Span.  caballo  'horse';  :e  diminutive;  '/''locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Jui'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),   Span.    (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Colt  Arroyo.     (<Span.)     =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Potrillo ' colt  arroyo'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Whether  the  Tewa  or  the  Span,  name  was  first  applied 
is  hardly  ascertainable,  nor  is  it  known  why  the  name  was  applied. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Keport,  pt.  n,  pp.  79,  168,  1892.  3  Antiquities,  p.  22, 1906. 

"Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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The  name  'horse  or  colt  canyon  or  arroyo'  is  frequently  applied 
by  Mexicans  and  Americans;  cf.  [28:52J.     The  name  refers  to  a 
long  arroyo  which  flows  into  the  river. 
[17:47]  is  an  important  tributary. 

[17:43]  San  Ildefonso  MaMnaHH  'sawmill  place'  (makina  'machine' 
'sawmill'   < Span,  miiquina  'machine';  HH  locative). 

A  sawmill  is  situated  at  this  place  at  the  present  time  (1912). 
Cf.  [17:45]. 

117:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  information  is  furnished  by 
Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:45]  San  Ildefonso  ICaiaju'ehuHijhoaje,  EtibajWekwaje  'colt  arroyo 
height'  'colt height',  referring  evidently  to [17:42] (K'abaju'ehu'u, 
/u/bajue,  .see  [17:42];  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hv?u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo').  The  name  is  applied,  it  is  said, 
only  to  the  mesa  on  the  south  side  of  part  of  [17:43] ;  on  the  north 
side  of  [17:42]  are  [17:41]  and  [17:39]. 

[17:40]  San  Ildefonso  "'AnfsgwPi  'smooth  gap'  (^qnfx  'smoothness' 
'smooth';  wPi  'gap').  This  gap  is  really  smooth;  hence  probably 
the  name.     The  gap  connects  [17:47]  and  [17:58].     Cf.  [17:47]. 

[17:47]  San  Ildefonso  AnfxwihjiCu  'smooth  gap  arroyo',  referring  to 
[17:46]  CAnfSfiwPt,  see  [17:46];  huu  " large  groove '  'arroyo'). 
It  is  said  that  this  arroyo  flows  into  [17:42].     'AnfsewPi  [17:46], 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  situated  near  its  head. 

[17:48]  San  Ildefonso  Jfiesii'iweiyj'hti'u  'chimney  place  arroyo'  (besu 
'chimney,'  apparently  <&<?  'smallness  and  roundness'  'small  and 
round',  su  'arrow  shaft';  Hive  locative'  ,iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hu\u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name  is  the 
same  as  [17:38].  Either  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  there  are  two 
arroyos  by  this  name.     See  [16:37],  [16:38]. 

[17:49]  San  Ildefonso  Kwsebukwaje  'height  of  the  large  roundish  oak 
trees'  (fovsg.  'oak';  bu  'largeness,  and  roundish  form  like  a  ball' 
'large  and  roundish  like  a  ball';  kwaje  'height'). 

[17:50]  Jemez  Mountains,  see  special  treatment,  [Large  Features:8], 
psige  105. 

[17:51]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawitsiH,  see  [16:133]. 

[17:52]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawitslhvaje  'water  reservoir  arroyo 
height',  referring  to  [17:51]  (PoqwawitsiH,  see  [17:51];  favaje 
'height'). 

[17:53]  San  Ildefonso  Juibi/jh// aHH,  /\abnjuk'a,iylwag.e  'horse  fenced 
in  place'  'horse  fenced  in  mesa'  (Icabaju  'horse'  <Span.  caballo 
'horse';  V a  'fence'  'corral';  HH,  Hyf  locative  and  adjective-Form- 
ing postfixes;  forage  ' mesa').  This  name  is  applied  to  a  large  and 
indefinite  mesa  area  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Kito  de  los 
Frijoles[28:6].     It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  of  "  Mesa  del 
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Pajarito"  as  the  latter  is  applied  by  Handelier.  It  is  said  that 
horses  are  confined  in  the  area  and  that  this  fact  explains  the 
name.     See  [17:30].     Cf.[17:57]. 

[17:54]  San  Ildefonso  Qwse»)pifu''u  'red-tailed  hawk  point'  (qwapmpi 

'an  unidentified  species  of  red-tailed  hawk'   <qwcpyf  'tail',  fti 

'redness'  'red';  /Vu  '  horizontally  projecting  point  or  corner'). 

The  point  gives  the  name  to  the  canyon  [17:55].     There  is  at 

San  Ildefonso  a  Qwsempi  Clan. 

[17:55]  San  Ildefonso  Qwxmpifu<ieinrsi,i  'eanj^on  down  by  red- 
tailed  hawk  point  ^  referring  to  [17:54]  {Qwxmp!fu\i,  see  [17:54]; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; tst'i  'canyon'). 

This  is  a  deep  canyon,  on  the  northeast  side  of  which  [17:54]  is 
situated. 

[17:56]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  has  been  approximately  located  through  the  kindness 
of  Doctor  Hewett.  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
mesa  [17:31]. 

[17:57]  San  Ildefonso  KaiajuVa'ripo'>iwe  'place  of  the  water  at  the 
horse-fenced-in  place',  referring  to  [17:53]  (Ka:bajuk'a'Pi,  see 
[17:53];  po  'water';  '»«  locative).  The  name  refers  to  a  spring 
at  the  very  head  of  [17:58]  proper. 

It  is  said  that  a  sawmill  was  formerly  situated  about  100  yards 
north  of  this  place.  The  locality  is  like  a  rolling  valley,  it  is 
said. 

[17:58]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Pou.epopqtjsi'i,  literally  'fishweir  water 
thread  canyon',  but  the  etymology  is  not  clear  (po-ie  'fishweir'; 
po  'water';  pa*  'thread'  'cord'  not  used  in  modern  Tewa  with 
the  meaning  'stream',  but  perhaps  used  so  in  ancient  Tewa;  isiH 
'can}Ton'). 

(2)  Eng.  Water  Canyon.  '  Water  Canyon '  is  a  common  name 
in  the  Southwest.  Cf.  Huntington:  "But  there  ain't  no  water  in 
these  mountains,  except  once  in  about  10  years  in  Water  Can- 
yon".1    The  reference  is  not  to  this  Water  Canyon. 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Diezmo  'canyon  of  the  tenth  or  the  tithe'. 
Why  this  Span,  name  is  applied  is  not  explained. 

The  names  apply  to  a  very  long  canyon,  running  from  [17:57], 
it  is  said,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
[17:59]  San  Ildefonso  MakinaHH  'sawmill  place'  {makina  'machine' 
'sawmill'  <Span.  maquina  'machine';  T*  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  ascertained  on  which  side  of  the  creek  [17:58]  the  saw- 
mill formerly  stood  at  this  place. 

1  Huntington  in  Harper'*  Magazine,  p.  294,  Jan.,  1912. 
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[17:60]  San  Ildefonso  ToiatebehiCu  'cliff  cotton  wood  little  corner 
arroyo'  (Tdbatebde,  see  under  [17:unlocated],  below;  ku?u  'large 
gi-oove'  'arroyo'). 

[17:01]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

The  ruin  was  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:62]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tunataku'u  'bean-field  arroyo'  (tu  'bean'; 
naba  'field';  hii'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  It  is  said  that  for- 
merly there  were  bean-fields  in  this  canyon;  hence  the  name. 
This  and  not  [28:6]  is  the  frijol  or  bean  canyon  of  the  Tewa,  but 
is  never  thus  designated  in  Span.;  cf.  the  Span,  name  of  the 
neighboring  Bito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]. 

(2)  Eng.  Ancho  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Canada  Ancha,  Canon  Ancho  'broad  mountain-valley' 
'broad  canyon'.  It  is  so  called  because  of  its  breadth  and  large 
size.  =Eng.  (2).  "Canada  Ancha."1  " There  are  caves  in  the 
deep  Canada  Ancha."2 

[17:63]  San  Ildefonso  Siywijjgeiy  fhu'u  'arroyo  down  by  the  place 
where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and  wept'  (Siywiyge,  see  under 
[17:unlocated],  below;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
huu  'large   groove'  'arroyo'). 

[17:64]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  has  been  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:65]  San  Ildefonso  foj/oj/aweT*  'place  of  the  piiion  tree  which 
has  a  hole  through  it',  referring  to  a  peculiar  tree  that  stood  and 
perhaps  still  stands  in  the  locality  (to  'pinon'  'Pinus  edulis';  p'o 
'hole';  p'awe  'pierced';  ,iH  locative  and  adjective  -  forming 
postfix).  This  name  is  given  to  the  mesa  north  of  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  northwest  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:12].  This  is  a  part  of 
the  mesa  region  to  which  Bandelier  applies  the  name  Mesa  del 
Pajarito;  see  [17:36]. 

[17:66]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tohifu  'arroyo  of  the  chamiso  hediondo' 
(to  'an  unidentified  species  of  plant  which  the  Mexicans  call  cham- 
iso hediondo;  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Sahewe 'iy fhu 'u  'arroyo  of  a  kind  of  thick 
cornmeal  mush'  (sakewe  'a  kind  of  cornmeal  mush  thicker  than 
atole';  \H  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huru  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(3)  Eng.  Bush  Canyon.  It  is  so  called  by  Doctor  Hewett  and 
others,  although  this  name  appears  never  to  have  been  published. 
Cf.  Tewa(l). 

This  is  a  short  canyon  between  Ancho  Canyon  [17:62]  and 
Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6].  See  Rito  del  Bravo  under  1 17  :un located] 
below. 


'Bandelier:  Delight  Makers,  p.  B81,  1890;  Final  Report,  pi 
"Ibid. 
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[17:67]  Frijoles  Canyon,  Rito  do  los  Frijoles,  sec  [28:0]. 
[17:68]  San  Ildefonso  Puqwig.e' oywikeji,  sec  [28:12]. 
[17:69]  San  Ildefonso  Puqwig.e,inBig.ePojemug.e,  see  [28:11]. 
[17:70]  Nameless  canyon,  see  [28:17]. 
[17:71]  Alamo  Canyon,  see  [28:20]. 

[17:72]  Capulin  Canyon,  Cucsta  Colorada  Canyon,  see  [28:30]. 
[17:73]  Cochiti  Canyon,  see  [28:52]. 
[17:71]  Quemado  Canyon,  see  [28:06]. 


San  Ildefonso  ''Aiebe'e  'little  corner  of  the  chokecherry'  ('aba  'choke 
cherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa';  hie  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  dell  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
part  of  [17:29],  to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

Span.  Rito  del  Bravo  '  creek  of  the  brave '  '  creek  of  the  non-Pueblo 
Indian'.  'Bravo'  is  often  used  by  Span,  speaking  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  distinguish  non-Pueblo  from  Pueblo  Indians.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  not  Rito  del  Bravo,  but  Rito  Bravo, 
'wild,  turbulent  river';  cf.  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  an  old  Span, 
name  of  the  Rio  Grande.  See  non-Pueblo  Indian,  page  575,  and 
Rio  Grande  [Large  Features :3],  pages  100-102.  This  name  was 
not  familiar  to  the  Tewa  informants.  It  is  evidently  the  Span, 
name  of  some  canyon  not  far  north  of  Frijoles  Canj^on  [28:6]. 

Hewett1  mentions  this  stream  at  least  three  times  in  his  Antiq- 
uities: "It  [ruin  No.  18]  is  not  less  than  800  feet  above  the  waters 
of  Rito  del  Bravo,  which  it  overlooks".  "No.  19  .  .  .  A  small 
pueblo  ruin  in  the  beautiful  wooded  park  just  south  of  the  Rito 
del  Bravo  and  a  mile  north  of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles".2  "This  site 
[of  ruin  No.  20]  overlooks  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Bravo  to  the 
north,  and  south  a  few  rods  is  another  deep  canyon". 

San  Ildefonso  Kedawii  'gap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired'  (Jce 
'bear'  of  any  species;  d.da  'to  wish'  'to  want'  'to  desire';  wiH 
'gap').  For  the  name  cf.  Nambe  Padahi'u[22:±±\.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  name  was  originally  given  were  not 
known  to  the  informants. 

San  Ildefonso  ' 'Odo,ebu,u  'little  crow  corner'  ('odo  'crow';  '<?  diminu- 
tive; bii'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  corner  is  indefinitely  located  as  somewhere  not  very  far 
north  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'dark  mesa'.     Bandelier3  writes: 

The  formation  of  black  trap,  lava,  and  basalt  crosses  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  a  little  below  San  Ildefonso,  and  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
west.     Hexagonal  columns  of  basalt  crop  out  near  the  Mesa  Prieta. 

'  Antiquities,  p.  25.  1906.  '  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  148, 1892. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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This  place  is  .seemingly  situated  on  either  [16]  or  more  probably 
on  [17].  See  the  unlocated  pueblo  ruins  given  below.  Two  or 
three  San  Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned,  but  they  know 
of  no  mesa  by  this  name. 

San  Ildefonso  Fosuqe  'where  the  water  slides  down'  (po  'water';  sy, 
said  to  be  the  same  as  sy  in  syn/y  'to  slide';  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at').  This  name  is  said  to  be  applied  to  a  place  in  or  near 
the  lower  course  of  Posu<jeiyfhii/n  [17:17],  from  which  the  latter 
takes  its  name.     See  [17:17]. 

San  Ildefonso  Siyiriyqr  'down  where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and 
wept'  (siywiyy  'to  stand  and  cry  and  weep'  <si  for  sijPi  'to  ciy 
and  weep',  yvoiyf  'to  stand';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').  The  rea- 
son why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known,  nor  can  the  place  be 
definitely  located.  See  Siywiyye "iy  fh\Cu  [17:63],  which  takes  its 
name  from  Siywiycje. 

San  Ildefonso  SytsVidiwe  'place  of  the  weed  species'  known  as 
syis\\yf  'an  unidentified  species  of  weed  which  grows  in 
marshy  ground  and  is  ground  up  and  rubbed  all  over  a  person 
as  a  cure  for  fever'  (<.s^  'to  smell'  intransitive,  ts\iyf  unex- 
plained; ''iwe  locative);  said  to  be  known  in  Span,  as  poleo. 

The  name  is  applied  to  a  localit}T  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jemez 
Mountains  opposite  Kabajid'iCi'1  [17:53]. 

San  Ildefonso  Tdtatebde  'little  corner  of  the  cliffs  and  cottonwood 
trees'  (iota  'cliff';  te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  bee 
'small  low  roundish  place'). 

The  informant  says  that  there  are  cliffs  at  this  place  in  one 
of  which  is  a  large  cave,  but  he  does  not  remember  any  cottonwood 
trees.  The  place  can  not  be  definitely  located.  See  fdbatebe- 
Ini'ir  [17:60],  which  takes  its  name  from  Toiatebe'e. 

Pueblo  ruins  Nos.  17,  16,  19,  and  20  of  HewetVs  Antiquities  (1906)  lie 
in  the  area,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  locate  them  definitely. 

[18]    BLACK    MESA   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  18)  shows  the  Black  Mesa  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  some  of  the  hill  country  about  the  Black  Mesa.  Besides 
the  ruins  of  temporary  structures  on  the  mesa,  only  one  pueblo  ruin 
is  represented  on  the  sheet  proper;  this  is  [18:9],  which  is  perhaps  in- 
correctly placed.  The  entire  region  shown  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  most  of  the  place-names  are 
known  only  to  them. 

[18:1]  San  Ildefonso  T lyn  fjopvygedt 'popi" 'iwe  'where  they  go  through 
the  river  beyond  [18:19]'  (Tynfjop^rjqe,  see  [18:10];  di  they  3  +; 
8758 1  °— 29  ktii— 1  (> 19 
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Po  'water'  'river';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  pass';  Hwe  locative).  This 
mime  is  applied  to  the  little-used  wagon  ford  of  the  ltio  Grande 
slightly  north  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11]. 

[18:2]  Santa  Clara  Kuljjfhu'u,  see  [14:7!)]. 

[18:3]  San  Ildefonso  Nqmpiheg.i  'red  earth  with  the  many  little 
gulches'  (vqijf  'earth';  pi  'redness'  'red';  heg.i  'gulched' 
<hee  'little  groove'  'gulch'  'arroyito',  gi  as  in  many  adjectives 
which  denote  shape).  Cf.  [23:51)].  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
first  range  of  low  reddish  hills  east  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19]. 

The  range  is  more  than  a  mile  long.  It  is  much  eroded  and 
cut  by  small  gulches.  On  its  highest  point  is  the  ancient  altar  or 
shrine  [18 :4].  A  higher  range  of  hills,  east  of  Nqmpilieg!  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  it  is  Pijog.e  [21:2]. 

[18:4]  San  Ildefonso  JYqmp/'heg.ih(boJi  'stone  pile  of  the  place  of  the 
red  earth  with  the  many  little  gulches',  referring  to  [18:3] 
(Nqmpihegi,  see  [18:3];  Icubodi  'pile  of  stones'  'altar  or  shrine 
consisting  of  a  pile  of  stones'  <1cu  'stone',  boM  'large  roundish 
object  or  pile'). 

This  shrine  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
JVdmpihegi  Range. 

[18:5]  San  Ildefonso  _punj>s^1c  QrjwiH  'gap  where  the  mineral  called 
funfx  is  dug'  (punj'sek' oyy-,'see  [18:6];  wiH  'gap').  This  name 
refers  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pit  [18:6]  but  more  loosely 
to  the  whole  gap  between  Nqmpihegi  [18:3]  and  Pijog.e  [21:2]. 
See  [18:6]. 

[18:6]  San  Ildefonso  fimfsek'ondiwe  '  place  where  the  mineral  called 
fun/%  is  dug'  {fun/%  a  whitish  mineral  used  in  pottery  making 
(see  Minerals);  Jc'qy/  'to  dig';  ''iwe  locative). 

The  pit  follows  the  outcropping  of  the  vein  of  the  mineral.  It 
extends  60  feet  or  more  in  length  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  a  few  feet  deep  and  a  few 
feet  broad.  This  is  the  place  where  San  Ildefonso  pottery-makers 
usually  obtain  fun/%.  A  well-worn  ancient  trail  leads  to  the 
place  from  San  Ildefonso  and  a  modern  wagon  road  passes  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  pit.     Cf.  [18:5]. 

[18:7]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabij odeh.uk u  'stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed 
or  scratched  his  penis'  (tsabijo  'a  kind  of  giant'  <tsabi  unex- 
plained, jo  augmentative);  de  'penis';  hv?u  'to  rub'  'to  scratch'; 
leu  'stone'). 

This  is  a  trough-shaped  stone  about  7  paces  long  and  2  or  3 
feet  broad.  The  child-eating  giant  who  lived  within  Black  Mesa 
[18:19]  used  to  visit  this  rock.  In  former  times  San  Ildefonso 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  come  to  this  stone  to  pray.  The  San 
Ildefonso  informants  sav  that  the  writer  is   the  first  non-Indian 
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to  whom  this  stone  was  shown  and  explained.  All  knowledge  of 
it  is  kept  from  outsiders  with  scrupulous  care.  Cf.  [18:8],  to 
which  this  stone  gives  the  name. 

[18:8]  Sanlldefonso  TsaUjodehuku?vr)j>hv?u,  TsaUjodehu'u  'arroyo  of 
the  stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed  his  penis'  'arroyo  of  the 
giant's  penis'  (TsaUjodehulcu,  Tsabijode,  see  [18:7];  '£'*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  arroyo  begins  near  [18:7]  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
latter.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  refer  to  it  as  Arroyo  Seco  '  dry 
arroyo'  if  they  give  it  a  name.  The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio 
Grande  just  north  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11];  it  is  perhaps  some- 
times included  under  the  name  Tunfjopx'ggehuhi,  see  [18:10]. 

[18:9]  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Qwapig.e'oywikeji  '  pueblo  ruin 
of  the  red  house- wall (s) '  (qwa  'house-wall';  pi  'redness'  'red'; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <Joywi  'pueblo'; 
Tceji  'old'  postpound). 

Whapige  (maison  du  clan  du  faucon  a  la  queue  rouge),  reconnu  par  les  Po- 
whoges  [San  Ildefonso  Indians]  comnie  la  maison  d'undeleurs  clans,  al'epoque 
de  Perage.  Ce  clan  (Whapitowa)  existe  encore  a,  San  Ildefonso.1 

Hewett's  informants  confuse  the  first  part  of  the  name  with 
qws^m.pi  'red-tailed  hawk.'  Early  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jeancon  told  the  writer  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  had  informed 
him  that  the  Tewa  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  means  "place  of  the 
lazy  people."  In  a  letter  dated  November  15.  1911,  Mr.  Jeancon 
writes: 

I  have  had  the  Santa  Clara  people  repeat  the  name  a  number  of  times  and 
to  my  untrained  ear  I  get  kWahpie,  which  they  say  means  the  "Place  of  the 
Painted  Walls. ' '  I  misunderstood  about  the  meaning  ' '  Lazy  People. ' '  It  seems 
that  the  people  of  that  place  were  very  lazy,  and  that  when  people  of  other 
places  were  lazy  they  were  told  to  go  to  HVahpie.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
name,  however.  This  information  was  corroborated  by  Ancieto  (?)  Suaso, 
Nestor  Naranjo,  Victor  Naranjo,  Pueblo  (?)  Vaca,  Pablo  Silva,  and  (ieronimo 
Tafoya.  All  of  these  were  questioned  apart  and  without  any  intimation  that 
any  one  else  had  been  spoken  to  about  the  name. 

Doctor  Hewett  kindly  located  the  ruin  on  the  sheet,  but  it  is 
doubtless  placed  too  far  south.  Hewett  describes  its  location 
very  indefinitely: 

A  quelques  milles  au  nord  de  Tuyo  [18:19],  a  la  base  de  collines  de  sable,  et 
vis-a-vis  de  Santa  Clara  [14:71],  on  voit  l'emplacement  de  Whapige. ' 

Mr.  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an  aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  stated  that  there- 
is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  "La  Mesilla  [15:28] — this  was  Qwapi  and  the 
people  were  JTanu."  It  was  not  known  to  the  writer's  San  Ildefonso 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908. 
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informants  either  that  lli<'  people  of  Quoafigje  were  Tonvu  (Tano) 
or  that,  us  Hewett  says  in  the  quotation  above,1  they  were  the  an- 
cestors of  San  Ildefonso  people. 

[18:10]  San  Ildefonso  'J  "an  fjofa  ij<jr  'beyond  [18:19]'  (Ty,n,fjo,  see 
[18:19];  p%y<je  'beyond').  This  name  refers  especially  to  the 
locality  just  north  of  Black  Mosa  [18:l!t|.  and  more  vaguely  to 
all  the  region  north  of  Black  Mesa.  The  name  Hobart  is  some- 
times applied  much  as  '/' 'y.?> ,fjop:ry<jr  is  applied,  but  Jlobart 
refers  properly  to  [18:11]  only,  q.  v.     Cf.  [18:14]. 

[18:11]  Eng.  Hobart's  ranch,  Hobart,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  E.  V. 
Hobart,  now  of  Santa  Fe,  owned  the  ranch  for  many  years.  The 
ranch  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson.  Sometimes  the  name 
Hobart  is  used  to  designate  more  or  less  vaguely  all  the  region 
between  Black  Mesa  [18:10]  and  Mesilla  [15:28]  or  to  include 
Mesilla  itself. 

[18:12]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features:3],  pages  100-102. 

[18:13]  Santa  Clara  Pi,4nj'%hu,u,  see  [14:81]. 

[18:14]  San  Ildefonso  Ty,nj°jopseijcr/j,iyf/iuru  'arroyo  beyond  [18:19]' 
'arroyo  of  the  region  [18:10]'  (T'y,nj>jo,  see  [18:19];  pseyge 
'be.yond';  iiu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huhi  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  from  T'ynj'jowri  [18:21]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  passes  south  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11],  and  is  the  first  large 
arroyo  north  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  To  it  is  tributary  the  arroyo 
of  the  salt  spring  [18:  10]. 

[18:15]  San  Ildefonso  'AnfcEpo,  ' 'An j 'sepo 'iwe  'the  salt  water'  'at  the 
saltwater'  Cunysc  'salt'  <\/  alkali,  nfse  unexplained,  perhaps  the 
same  as  in  hunfse,  'turquoise',  etc. ;  po  'water';  Vw<?  locative). 

The  salt  spring  is  about  100  yards  above  the  confluence  of  the 
little  stream  which  comes  from  the  spring,  with  the  main  bed  of 
[18:16].  The  bed  of  the  little  arroyo  in  which  the  spring  is  situ- 
ated is  whitish  with  saline  substance  for  some  distance  about  the 
spring.  It  is  said  that  this  spring  never  goes  dry,  but  the  little 
water  it  contains  sinks  into  the  sand  at  the  spring  or  a  few 
feet  below  according  to  season.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  used  to  get  salt  many  years  ago,  but  now  all 
the  salt  there  has  turned  into  peppery  alkali  (Vj*3?),  it  is  said.  The 
arroyo  [18:10]  takes  its  name  from  this.  See  Salt,  under  Min- 
erals; also  [29:110]     Cf.  [13:35]. 

[18:16]  San  Ildefonso  "'Anfs^po'iyfhv^u  'arroyo  of  the  saltwater' 
referring  to  [18:15]  CAnysepo,  see  [18:15];  iu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[18:17]  Santa  Clara  Tqnfahuu,  see  [14:82]. 

i  Communauti^s,  p.  33,  190S. 
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BLACK  MESA  OF  SAN   ILDEFONSO,  FROM  THE   RIO  GRANDE    LOOKING  NORTH 


B.     VIEW    FROM  TOP    OF  THE    BLACK    MESA  OF    SAN    ILDEFONSO,   LOOKING 
SOUTHWEST 


Tr.CP.iyJ',    A    SMALL  MESA-LIKE    PEAK,    FROM    THE 
GRANDE,   LOOKING  WEST 
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[18:18]  Santa  Clara  Ty?y,fsehnhi,  see  [14:83]. 

[18:19]  (1)  Tynfjopiyf,  apparently  'very  spotted  mountain'  'very 
piebald  mountain'  (t'ynj'jo,  apparently  identical  with  the  augmen- 
tative form  of  fy.yf  '  spottedness '  <  t\itjy  'spottedness',  ;7>  aug- 
mentative; pir)f  'mountain').  No  etjunology  for  the  name  usu- 
ally exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  users.  T'yyj'jo  'very 
spotted'  'piebald'  is  in  common  use  in  the  language  and  sounds 
exactly  like  the  name  of  the  mesa.  T'y,yy '  spottedness '  '  spotted', 
without  the  augmentative  jo,  appears  in  fafuyge,  the  old  Tewa 
name  for  Tesuque;  see  [26:8].  The  northern  cliffs  of  Black 
Mesa,  especially  about  the  cave  [18:21],  are  marked  with  large 
greenish  spots,  and  if  Tynfjo  really  meant  originally  'very 
spotted'  this  feature  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  Man}' 
surrounding  features  are  named  from  T'y.nfjo.  "Tu-yo".1 
"  Tuyo." 2  The  Tewa  name  of  Terecita  Martinez,  a  young  woman 
of  San  Ildefonso,  is  T\mfjo  'weave  basket'  (ty-Vf  '  basket';  jo  '  to 
weave'),  which  merely  happens  to  sound  like  the  name  of  the 
Black  Mesa. 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  Black  Mesa 
near  San  Ildefonso  (pi.  12,  A).  Cf.  [13:1]  No  Span,  name  of 
similar  meaning  appears  to  be  applied  to  this  mesa.  The  mesa 
is  composed  of  blackish  basalt  and  is  near  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo; 
hence  these  names.  "Black  Mesa".3  "The  Black  Mesa  of  San 
Ildefonso".4     "Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso".5 

(3)  Eng.  "Sacred  Fire  Mountain".6  It  is  so  called  because  of 
the  altar  [18:23]  on  its  top. 

(4)  Eng.  Mesita,  Mesilla.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Eng.  Orphan  Mountain.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (10).  This 
name  is  much  used  by  Americans  who  live  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

(6)  Eng.  San  Ildefonso  Mesa,  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso.  San 
Ildefonso  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the  other  names  applied  in 
Eng.  and  Span,  to  the  mesa.     =Span.  (11). 

(7)  Eng.  Beach  Mesa,  Beach  Mountain.  Doctor  Hewett  some- 
times calls  it  thus  because  its  top  is  strewn  with  pebbles  as  if  it 
had  once  been  a  beach. 

(8)  Eng.  Round  Mesa,  Round  Mountain.  Mr.  John  Stafford 
of  Espanola  regularly  calls  the  mesa  thus.  The  name  is  given 
because  of  its  apparent  roundish  shape,  although  in  reality  the 
mesa  is  squarish  rather  than  roundish,  as  shown  on  the  sheet. 

i  Bundelier,  Finnl  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  81,  82,  1892. 

•Hewett:  Communautes,  pp.  32,  88,  1908;  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909. 

>  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  173;  Hewett:  Communautes,  p.  32,  1908;  in  Out  West,  op.  cit. 

i  Bancteller,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

•Ibid.,  p.  64. 

•  Hewett,  in  Out  West,  op.olt, 
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(9)  Span.  Mesita,  Mesilla  'little  tableland'  'little  mesa'. 
=  Eng.  (4).  Cf.  the  names  of  the  settlement  Mesilla  [15:28]  and 
of  the  Mesilla  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  somewhere 

opposite  the  latter  [14 :unlocated],  which  take  their  names  from 
[18;19]. 

(10)  Span.  Huerfano  'the  orphan',  so  called  because  the  mesa 
is  so  isolated.  =En»\  (5).  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  Span, 
name  of  the  mesa. 

(11)  Span.  Mesa,  Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ildefonso.     =Eng.  (6). 
The  Black  Mesa  is  the  most  conspicuous  geographical  feature 

in  the  Tewa  valley  country.  It  looms  like  a  great  black  fort, 
about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Pueblos. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  Black  Mesa  Hewett  writes:  "  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  geologically  recent  basaltic  extrusions  which  char- 
acterize the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  this  point  south  through 
White  Kock  (.'anon"'.1  The  entire  mesa  is  of  blackish  basalt;  see 
the  discussion  of  its  history,  below.  The  cave  [18:21]  was 
deepened  in  the  hope  of  finding  mineral  deposits,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  mineral  of  commercial  value  has  been  discovered 
at  the  mesa;  see  [18:21]. 

The  Tewa  say  that  the  mesa  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge 
and  defense  in  time  of  war  since  the  earliest  period.  The  cliffs 
are  scalable  in  four  places  only:  [18:27],  [18:28],  [18:29],  and 
[18:25].  At  one  of  these  places  [18:29]  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall.  In  historic  times  the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  were  besieged  on 
the  top  of  this  mesa  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Indian 
revolt  of  1680. 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vargas.  No  documentary  proof  of  this  is  needed.  Vargas 
made  four  expeditions  against  the  mesa,  three  of  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  first  was  on  the  28th  of  January,  1694,  and  as  the  Tehuas  made  proposals 
of  surrender,  Vargas  returned  to  Santa  Fe  without  making  an  attack  upon 
them.  But  as  the  Indians  soon  after  resumed  hostilities,  he  invested  the  mesa 
from  the  27th  of  February  to  the  19th  of  March,  making  an  effectual  assault  on 
the  4th  of  March.  A  third  attempt  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June,  wdthout 
results;  and  finally,  on  the  4th  of  September,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  the 
Tehuas  surrendered.  Previously  they  had  made  several  desperate  descents 
from  the  rock,  and  experienced  some  loss  in  men  and  in  supplies.  The  mesa 
is  so  steep  that  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  a  successful  assault.  The 
ruins  [18:24]  on  its  summit  [18:19]  are  those  of  the  temporary  abodes  con- 
structed at  that  time  by  the  Indians.2 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  preserve  traditions  of  this  siege. 
Brave  Indians  used  to  descend  every  night  through  the  gap 
[18:27]  and  get  water  from  the  river  for  the  besieged  people  to 

1  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909.        2Baudelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  and  note,  1892. 
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drink.  The  Spaniards  were  afraid  to  come  near  enough  to  be 
within  range  of  rocks  and  arrows.  The  stone  wall  [18:29]  and 
the  ruined  houses  [18:24]  probably  date  from  the  siege  of  Vargas, 
but  still  older  remains  of  walls  and  houses  may  be  discoverable 
on  the  mesa. 

Black  Mesa  has  much  to  do  with  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
the  Tewa.  A  giant  (Tewa  tsaiijo)  formerly  lived  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  within  the  mesa.  They  entered  through  the  cave 
[18:21]  and  their  oven  was  [18:30].  The  giant  was  so  large  that 
he  reached  San  Ildefonso  village  in  four  steps.  He  made  daily 
trips  thither  in  order  to  catch  children,  which  he  took  home  and 
he  and  his  family  ate.  He  used  to  drink  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  also  J  18:7].  At  last  the  giant  and  his  family  were  killed  by 
the  War  Gods  (Tewa  Towa'e  'little  people').  The  giant's  heart 
is  a  white  stone  situated  on  top  of  the  mesa  at  [18:22],  which 
probably  is  mythic,  as  are  so  many  other  things  both  in  the  Tewa 
world  and  in  our  own.     Cf.  [19:118]. 

It  is  said  that  Black  Mesa  is  one  of  the  four  places  which  for- 
merly belched  forth  fire  and  smoke.  The  others  were  fumaioa- 
Mp'oHwe  [19:116],  'Oguhewe  [20:8],  and  Tomapyjf  [29:3],  accord- 
ing to  San  Ildefonso  tradition. 

The  altar  [18:13]  on  top  of  the  mesa  is  still  perfectly  pre- 
served, and  remains  of  offerings  are  to  be  found  by  it,  showing 
that  it  is  still  used.  It  is  said  that  dances  were  once  performed 
on  certain  occasions  on  top  of  the  mesa. 

From  the  top  of  Black  Mesa  one  may  view  the  whole  Tewa 
country  (see  pi.  12,  B).  It  is  a  strange  place,  full  of  historical  and 
mythical  interest,  and  no  visitor  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  should 
fail  to  take  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the  mesa  in  company  with  an 
Indian  informant. 

Mr.  A.  Renahan,  of  Santa  Fe,  has  published  a  book  of  verse 
entitled  "  Songs  of  the  Black  Mesa".  Whether  the  title  refers 
to  [18:1!*]  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 
[18:^(1]  San  Ildefonso  Tyaifjowaki  'slope  or  talus  of  [18:19]' (7^»  .//'<>, 
see  [18:19];  waki  'slope'  'talus').  This  name  refers  to  the  talus 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  [18:19].  The  cliffs  themselves 
are  called  Twhfjotdba(lo%a  'cliff').  See  [18:19]. 
[18:21]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,nfjop"o,  Tylnfjop\PiH  'hole  of  [18:19]' 
'place  of  the  hole  of  [18:19]'  {Ty,nfjo,  see  [18:19];  fo  'hole'; 
'/'*'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Note  that  the  p'o 
'  hole'  is  used  and  not  any  of  the  words  meaning  L  cavity '  or  '  cave'. 
Po  suggests p%o*i  Moor1  and  appears  to  be  used  because  the  cave 
is  thought  of  as  an  opening  leading  into  the  hollow  interior  of 
the  mesa. 
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According  to  information  obtained  from  Tewa,  Mexicans,  and 

Americans,  a  natural  cave  has  always  existed  at  this  place.  This 
cave  was  deepened  about  25  years  ago  by  a  party  of  miners  from 
the  Middle  West,  under  extraordinary  conditions,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Ilobart,  of  Santa  Fe.  A 
woman  who  resided  in  an  Illinois  town  saw  in  a  trance  the  Black 
Mesa,  and  mineral  deposits  at  its  center.  She  had  never  been  in 
the  West,  but  she  saw  it  just  as  it  is.  Organizing  a  party  consist- 
ing of  four  men  and  herself,  a  start  was  made  at  once  for  San 
Ildefonso,  under  guidance  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  woman. 
They  made  a  camp  near  Hobart's  ranch,  and  under  the  woman's 
direction  the  men  commenced  digging  and  blasting,  making  the 
ancient  cave  deeper.  No  mineral  of  commercial  value  was  dis- 
covered. After  carrying  the  cave  to  its  present  dimensions  the 
project  was  abandoned  and  the  party  returned  to  the  East. 

The  cave  is  at  present  13  feet  high  at  its  mouth  and  6  feet 
across.  The  mouth  is  at  the  top  of  the  talus  slope,  perhaps  about 
300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  floor  is  horizontal 
and  the  walls  are  quite  uniform  and  smooth.  The  cave  is  75  feet 
deep,  and  50  feet  from  the  mouth  is  a  cavity  with  perpendicular 
sides,  12  feet  deep.  The  portion  of  the  cave  near  the  mouth  is 
clearl}7  in  its  ancient  condition,  unaltered.  There  are  traces  of  red 
lines  still  left  on  the  roof,  evidently  the  work  of  Indians.  There 
are  also  concentric  circle  designs  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
some  incised  and  reddened  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  the  old  part  of  the  cave  ends  and  the  recently  excavated 
portion  begins,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  mouth. 

Owing  to  mythological  ideas  even  the  sophisticated  Tewa  of  the 
present  day  do  not  like  to  venture  near  the  hole.  It  was  through 
this  hole  or  door  that  the  child-eating  giant  went  in  and  out. 
From  out  this  hole  in  very  ancient  times  the  mountain  belched 
smoke  and  fire.  See  further  concerning  this  under  [18:19]. 
According  to  information  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  b}^ 
an  informant,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  the  Tewa  people  were 
rescued  in  caves  at  Abiquiu  [3:36],  Chimayo  [22:18],  and  T'unfjo. 

The  only  published  reference  to  this  cave  that  has  been  found 
is  in  Bandelier: 

On  the  steep  side  of  the  Tu-yo  there  is  a  cave  about  which  some  fairy  and 
goblin  stories  are  related  which  may  yet  prove  useful  for  ethnological  and  his- 
toric purposes. ' 

See  [18:19]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  1892. 
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[18:22]  (1)  San  Ildefonso    Tsaiijoblpiijy  'the  giant's  heart'  (tsatijo 
'giant';  il  possessive;  piyy  'heart'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kufsse't1  'white  stone'  (hi  'stone';  tsse  'white- 
ness' 'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.) 

These  names  are  said  to  refer  to  a  white  stone  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  near  the  northern  edge 
and  slightly  east  of  a  point  on  the  surface  over  the  cave  [18:21]. 
This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  giant's  heart,  it  is  said. 

An  Indian  told  the  writer  that  although  he  has  been  on  top  of 
the  mesa  many  times  and  knows  that  the  heart  exists,  he  has  never 
seen  it.  A  careful  search  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa 
failed  to  reveal  the  giant's  heart.  See  [18:19]. 
[18:23]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,nfjokwajeJcajelcu  'holy  stone  on  top  of 
[18:19]'  (T'y,nyjo,  see  [18:19];  kwaje  'height'  'on  top  of;  Jcaje 
'holy  object'  'fetish';  hu  'stone'). 

This  is  a  roundish  bowlder-altar  on  the  western  side  of  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa.     Hewett  describes  it  as  follows: 

Un  sanctuaire  sur  le  bord  ouest  du  plateau  sert  aujourd'hui  encore  au  culte  des 
Indiens.  C'est  un  cairn  creux,  conique,  de  six  pieds  de  haut,  fait  de  gros  cail- 
loux,  avec  un  creux  pour  le  feu  a  sa  base.  II  est  connu  sous  le  nom  du  sanctuaire 
dufeu.     II occupe  la  place  la  mieux  en  evidence  de  toute  la  vallee  du  Rio  Grande. ' 

Fresh  prayer-plumes  and  feathers  have  been  found  deposited 
at  the  altar.  Because  of  this  shrine  Hewett  has  called  the  Black 
Mesa  "Sacred  Fire  Mountain" 2.  See  [18:19]. 
[18:24]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,n,fjolwajeteqwakeji  'old  houses  on  the  top  of 
[18:9]'  (T'y,nfjo,  see  [18:19];  kwaje  'height'  'on  top  of;  teqwa- 
keji  '  old  house '  <  tegwa  '  house  <  te  '  dwelling  place,'  qwa  denoting 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  heji  'old'  postpound). 

Somewhat  north  and  east  of  the  center  of  the  surface  of  the 
mesa  the  walls  and  rooms  of  former  houses  or  shelters  can  be 
traced  as  low  ridges  and  mounds.  The  Indians  say  that  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa  was  never  inhabited  except  temporarily  in  times 
of  war.     Bandelier  is  evidently  correct  when  he  writes: 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewas]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vargas.  The  ruins  on  its  summit  are  those  of  the  temporary 
abodes  constructed  at  that  time  by  the  Indians.3 

See  [18:19]. 
[18:25]  At  the  place  indicated  one  can  climb  up  and  down  the  cliff, 
but  only  with  considerable  difficulty.     The  cliff  is  high  and  steep, 
and  there  is  no  easy  way  up  as  there  is  at  [18:27],  [18:28],  and 
[18:29]. 

1  Hewett,  Communautds,  pp.  82-83,  1908.  3  Bandelier,  Final  Keport,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  1892. 

2  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909. 
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[18:26]  The  place  indicated  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mesa-top.  It  is 
a  sort  of  a  knoll  on  the  otherwise  flat  surface.  There  is  no 
shrine  or  altar  on  its  summit. 

[18:27]  San  Ildefonso  Tm in p/jehdxiHpd 'e  'little  trail  of  the  notch  in 
the  rock  at  the  west  side'  {tmmpije  'west'  <tmyf-  not  fully  ex- 
plained, pije  'toward';  feu'rock'  'stone';  ts\ki  'notch  "notched'; 
po  'trail';  '«  diminutive).  This  is  the  expression  in  current  use. 
It  is  said  that  through  this  gap  brave  young  Tewa  went  down 
to  the  river  to  get  water  at  night  when  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
were  besieged  by  Vargas  on  top  of  the  mesa  in  1094.  It  is  at 
present  difficult  to  get  up  or  down  through  this  cleft.  See 
[18:19].     Cf.  [18:28]. 

The  cleft  is  called  also  Kup>aWtwe  'where  the  rock  is  cleft'  (ku 
'rock';  pate  'to  split';  'iwe  locative),  but  this  is  merely  a  de- 
scriptive term.  It  can,  of  course,  also  be  spoken  of  as  a  wi'i,  as 
[18:2S]  is  usually  referred  to. 

[18:28]  San  Ildefonso  ; 'AkompijeiywPi  'the  south  gap'  ^akqmpijc 
'south'  <'ako_yf  'plain'  'down  country',  jpije  'toward';  ,iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  wPl  'gap'). 

It  is  through  this  gap  in  the  cliff  that  access  to  the  top  of  the 
mesa  is  usually  gained.  A  well-worn  ancient  trail  leads  up  the 
talus-slope  and  through  the  gap  to  the  top  of  the  mesa.  See 
[18:19].     Cf.  [18:27]. 

[18:29]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabijobipqnte'iwe'inte/Htkeji  'old  wall  by  the 
giant's  oven',  referring  to  [18:30]  (Tsabijobipqnte,  see  [18:30]; 
,iwe  locative;  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tepa 
'wall';  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  The  name  applies  to  the  remains 
of  a  stone  wall  which  may  date  from  the  time  of  de  Vargas  or 
earlier,  or  may  have  been  built  more  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing  in  stock.  This  was  built  across  a  place  at  which  there  is 
no  cliff  at  all  and  at  which  ascent  or  descent  would  be  easy  if  not 
barred  in  some  way.     See  [18:19].     Cf.  [18:30]. 

[18:3o]  San  Ildefonso  Tsdfoijdbipqn  te  '  the  giant's  oven '  {tsabijo  '  giant ' ; 
bl  possessive;  pqnte  'oven'  <}>q)jf  'bread'  <Span.  pan  'bread', 
te  'dwelling-place'  'house',  probably  for  an  earlier  buwate,  buwa 
being  the  native  Tewa  wTord  for  'bread'). 

This  dome-shaped  detachment  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  mesa  itself.  It  is  separated 
from  the  main  mesa-top  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  gap  [18:31]. 
Tewa  tradition  sa}Ts  that  this  was  the  giant's  oven,  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  mountain,  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
opening  [18:21].  Into  this  oven  the  cruel  giant  put  the  youthful 
War  Gods,  but  they  got  out  and,  placing  the  giant's  only  daughter 
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in  the  oven,  they  burned  her  up  in  their  stead.     See  [18:11*].     Cf. 
[18:29],  [18:31].' 

[18:31]  San  lldefonso  Tsaibijotipante'iywiH  'gap  by  the  giant's  oven' 
(Tualijdbi panic,  see  [18:30];  \H  'locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  w'Ci  'gap').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  narrow  gap 
which  separates  [18:30]  from  the  main  mesa-top.     See  [18:30]. 

[18:32]  San  lldefonso  Tynfjowi'i  'gap  by  [18:19]'  (T'ynfjo,  see 
[18:19];  wiH  'gap'  'pass'). 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  San  lldefonso  and  Santa  Cruz 
passes  through  this  gap  or  pass.  The  northern  [18:14]  and  south- 
ern [18:32]  T^nfjohii'us  both  start  at  this  pass.  For  a  similar 
pass  cf.  [20:9].     See  [18:19]. 

[18:33]  San  lldefonso  ^Akomp'tjexnt^nfjohiCu,  ' Alompijeinf ynfjo- 
wllohiiu,  T'imfjohukohifu  'arroyo  south  of  [18:19]'  'southern 
arroyo  of  [18:19]  gap'  'arroyo  at  the  foot  of  [18:19]"  (,alcQmpijt 
'south'  <\ikoyf  'plain'  'down  country';  T1'  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  T'y,nfjo,  see  [18:19];  huu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo';  wVl  'gap',  here  referring  to  [18:32];  hqliu 'a  'arroyo 
with  barrancas'  <ko  'barranca',  huru  'large  groove'  'arroyo'; 
nv?u  'below'  'at  the  foot  of"). 

This  is  the  first  large  arroyo  south  of  Black  Mesa. 

[18:34]  Santa  Clara  Kuwilui'u,  San  lldefonso  ,A,anfy,nda'seni7)fhv?u\ 
see  [14:87]. 

[18:35]  San  lldefonso  PoDpiyf,  Pohlpiy f 'oZ'm  'flower  mountains' 
'flower  mountain  hills'  (pdb\  'flower';  pijjf  'mountain';  'oku 
'hill").     Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

There  are  three  of  these  little  hills,  one  north  and  two  south  of 
[18:36].  The  hills  give  the  name  to  [18:30],  which  in  turn  gives 
the  name  to  [18:37]. 

[18:36]  San  lldefonso  PoVipiywPi,  PoWipiy/oku'Wi'i  'gap  of  the 
flower  mountains'  'gap  of  the  flower  mountain  hills",  referring  to 
[18:35]  (Pdblpitjf,  Po^piyj^oha,  see  [18:35];  wiH  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  between  the  hills  [18:35].  It  gives  the  name  to  the 
arroyo  [18:37]. 

[18:37]  San  lldefonso  Poilpiywihuht,  Ptibipiy  f  )okuwihu '?/.  'arro3^o  of 
the  gap  of  the  flower  mountains'  'arroyo  of  the  gap  of  the  flower 
mountain  hills',  referring  to  [18:36]  {PdblpijjwPi,  Pdblpy) j> 'ok -it ■- 
wPi,  see  [18:36];  hut/,  'large  groove'  'arroyo"). 

This  arroyo  begins  at  the  highest  part  of  Nqmpiheg!  [18:3] 
and  flows  through  the  gap  [18:36]  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

[18:3S]  San  lldefonso  Kunulcu  k"  Qnfliwe  'where  the  limestone  is  dug1 
(jcunu  'limestone",  literally  'stone  ashes'  <%u  'stone',  nu  'ashes'; 
feu  'stone'  'rock';  k'qyf  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 
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Whitish  stone,  probably  real  limestone,  is  found  at  this  place; 
at  any  rate,  Mexicans  and,  imitating  them,  Indians,  gather  and 
burn  this  stone,  making'  mortar  or  cement  from  it.  The  custom 
appears  not  to  be  a  primitive  Tewa  one.  See  Kunulcu  under 
Minerals. 

[18:39]  San  Ildefonso  'HPQ.'QkQJmQ.Joku,  ' K'qyf'oku  'hills  of  the  ar- 
royo  of  the  child's  footprints'  'hills  of  the  child's  footprints' 
^E'qijkqhiLu,  see  [18:40];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  ,oku  'hill'). 
The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [18:40].  It  is  applied  rather 
indefinitely  to  a  number  of  hills  and  hillocks,  of  which  the  three 
chief  ones  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  The  arroyo  of  the  same  name 
extends  north  of  the  most  southerly  and  largest  of  these  hills. 
Cf.  [18:40]. 

[18:40]  San  Ildefonso  ' ' HPQ'ijkohu'u  'child's  footprint  arroyo'  ('<?  'child' 
'offspring';  '4??./  'foot'  'footprint';  Ttqhvtu  'arroyo  with  bar- 
rancas' <~kq  'barranca',  h\Cu  '  large  groove '  'arroyo').  Why  the 
name  was  originally  applied  is  not  known.  The  arroyo  extends 
through  the  hills  [18:39],  which  are  called  b}^  the  same  name. 

[18:41]  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson's  ranch,  see  [16:31]. 

[18:42]  San  Ildefonso  Takabu'u,  Tabu'u,  see  [16:32], 

[18:43]  San  Ildefonso  Kojiag.ehupxijgedipopPi'we  'where  they  go 
through  the  river  beyond  [18:46]'  {KopLag.ehu''u,  see  [18:46];  pxyge 
'beyond';  di  'they  3+';  po  'water'  'river';  pi  'to  issue'  'to 
pass';  Hwe  locative).  This  is  a  wagon  ford,  often  used  when 
[19:12]  is  dangerous. 

[18:44]  San  Ildefonso  Tfxhtu,  see  [16:20]. 

[18:45]  San  Ildefonso  Pojuywse,ol'u,  see  [19:5]. 

[18:46]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[19]     SAN   ILDEFONSO   SHEET 

The  area  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  is  full  of 
places  known  by  name  to  them.  One  pueblo  ruin  [19:40]  is  included 
in  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  (map  19). 

[19:1]  San  Ildefonso  Tf$kuru,  see  [16:20]. 

[19:2]  San  Ildefonso  'Ost'bii'u  'corner  there  at  the  wrinkles'  C<? 
'there';  si  '  wrinkle'  as  in  a  tegument  or  surface;  bu'u  'large  low 
roundish  place').  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  This 
name  is  applied  to  the  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3]  at  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  several  Mexican  farms  at  the  place  where,  among  other 
crops,  good  melons  are  raised.  Particular  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  Mexicans;  they  have  no  special  name  for  the  place. 

[19:3]  (1)  Posy,tjw%g.e>impohii'u  'creek  of  [21:29],  (Posy,ywseg.e,  see 
[21:29];  V1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu,u  'creek 
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in  which  water  flows'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
=  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  part 
of  the  creek  between  Pojoaque  [21:29]  and  the  Rio  Grande:  but 
it  is  applied  also  to  the  creek  which  runs  past  Nambe  Pueblo [23:4]. 
(2)Jemez  Pdfupd  'creek  of  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]'  (Pdfu, 
see  [19:2-2];  pa  'water'  'creek'). 

(3)  JVqmbriu/po/iuit  'creek  of  [23:4]'  {Nij/nibe,  see  [23:4];  HH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohuu  'creek  in  which 
water  flows'  <po  'water',  TwSu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =Eng. 
(8),  Span.  (9).  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  only  to  the  creek 
which  flows  past  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  down  only  as  far  as 
Pojoaque  [21:29];  but  it  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  Nambe  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

(4)  San  Ildefonso  Kop*ag.efiu,u  'broad  bank  place  arroyo'  (lo 
'barranca';  p'a  'broadness'  'broad'  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large 
and  flat';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  Jm'u  ' large  groove '  'arro}ro'). 
This  name  applies  properly  to  the  lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
only,  where  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  wide;  hence  the 
name.  Cf.  Kqp 'agi'w.f  [11:6],  a  name  of  similar  meaning  applied 
by  the  San  Juan  people  to  a  wide  arroyo  just  north  of  their  pueblo. 
For  the  application  of  the  simple  Kop'ag_e,  see  [19:17]. 

(5)  Nambe  Po,  Pohiru  'the  water'  'the  creek'  (po  'water'; 
pohv?v,  'creek  in  which  water  flows'  <  po  'water',  huu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  The  Nambe  people  often  refer  to  the  creek 
merely  by  this  simple  designation;  they  mean  the  creek  which 
flows  past  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  less  definitely  the  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  Nambe  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Nambe 
people  regularly  say  pokeg.e  of  going  down  to  the  river  or  the 
river  bank  which  refers  to  the  creek,  while  the  same  word  used 
at  San  Ildefonso  refers  to  the  Rio  Grande.     See  [23:1]. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7),  Tewa  (1). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (1). 

(7)  Arroyo  de  Pojoaque,  Rio  de  Pojoaque  'arroyo  of  [21:29]' 
'river  of  [21:29]'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (6).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (1).  "Rio  de  Pojuaque,  called  in  its  upper  course  Rio  de 
Nambe".1 

(8)  Eng.  Nambe  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9),  Tewa  (3). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (3). 

(!>)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Nambe,  Rio  de  Nambe  'arroyo  of  [23:4]' 
'river  of  [23:4]'.  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (8).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (3).     "  Rio  de  Pojuaque".1 

The  most,  important  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek  is  Tesuque 
Creek  [26:1]. 
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1 19 :-t |  San  Ildefonso  P<>jij,i)io;c\r,  of  obscure  etymology  (po  'water'; 
JWOf  apparently  "to  pierce';  wse^x  unexplained). 

The  locality  to  which  this  name  is  applied  includes  a  portion  of 
the  creek  bed  and  some  territory  north  of  it.  In  the  creek  bed  is 
a  water  hole  frequented  by  live  stock.  North  of  the  creek  Fe- 
cuudo  Sanchez  of  San  Ildefonso  has  a  shanty.  There  are  some 
cottonwood  trees  by  the  northern  bank.  The  locality  in  this 
vicinity  south  of  the  creek  is  called  Poteifu'u;  see  [19:38]. 
Pdjui)w;r'x  gives  the  name  to  the  hills  [19:5]. 

[19:5]  San  Ildefonso  Pojtyr/wx'ol-u  'hills  of  [19:4-]'  (Po}y,yw3R''x,  see 
[19:4];  yohu  'hill'). 

These  little  bare  hills  have  ridges  like  devilfish  arms  stretching 
in  many  directions. 

[19:6]  San  Ildefonso  Pxszijfhii'u,  see  [16:34]. 

[19:7]  San  Ildefonso  l\dag.e  qrjwikej ! ,  see  [16:36]. 

[19:8]  San  Ildefonso  TsgbikQhvPu,  see  [16:35]. 

[19:9]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[19:10]  San  Ildefonso  Potsd ijwxsznnse,  see  [16:37]. 

[19:11]  San  Ildefonso  Potsqywxsoinx'iyyhu'u,  see  [16:38]. 

[19:12]  San  Ildefonso  p/poj>i'iwe,  PoqwogeiipojjPiwe  'where  they 
cross  the  river"  'where  they  cross  the  river  by  San  Ildefonso'  (<// 
'the}7  3+';  po  'water''  'river';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  cross';  Hwe  'loca- 
tive'; Poqwoge,  see  [19:22]). 

This  is  the  chief  ford  in  the  vicinity  and  is  more  used  than  any 
other  ford  in  the  Tewa  country,  the  bridges  at  Espanola  and  San 
Juan  Pueblo  making  fording  unnecessary  at  those  places.  At 
high  water  the  river  is  3  or  4  feet  deep  at  this  ford.  The 
fords  [18:1]  and  [18:43]  are  said  to  be  slightly  shallower,  but  not 
so  conveniently  situated.  A  Mexican  family  named  Gonzales 
lives  just  west  of  the  ford. 

[19:13]  San  Ildefonso  Potsig.ebii'u  'marshy  place  corner'  (potsi 
'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsi  'to  cut  through';  g_e  'down  at'  'over 
at';  bti'u  'large  low  roundish  place').  This  name  is  given  to  the 
low  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  near  the  ford  [19:12]. 

[19:14]  San  Ildefonso  Polcege  'the  bank  of  the  river'  {po  'water';  Ice 
'height'  'above';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  land  near  the  river  bank.  The 
common  expression  meaning  'I  am  going  to  the  river'  is  mV 
'opokeQfi  ''omx  (nq  'I';  'e>  'there';  pokeg.e  as  explained  above; 
'o  'I';  mx  'to  go').     Cf.  [19:15]. 

[19:15]  San  Ildefonso  Pofceg.etag.e  'down  at  the  slope  by  the  river 
bank'  (Pokeg.c,  see  [19:14];  ta\i  'gentle  slope;  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at').  This  name  is  given  to  the  level,  gentl}T  sloping  lands 
directly  west  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.     Cf.  [19:14]. 
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[19:16]  Sun  Ildefonso  Tefubit'u  'cottonwood  tree  bend  corner'  (te 
'cottonwood'  'Populua  wislizeni';  fu'u  'horizontally  projecting 
corner"',  here  referring  to  a  bend  of  the  river  which  is  conceived 
of  as  a  projection  of  the  water  of  the  river;  bu'u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 
The  place  is  by  the  river  bank,  due  west  of  [19:34]. 

[19:17]  San  Ildefonso  Kqp'age  'down  by  the  broad  arroyo',  referring 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Kqp 'age 'iij fhu 'u  [19:3].  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  locality  north  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  from  as  far 
south  as  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse  [19:18]  to  and  including 
the  arroyo  [19:3].  See  Koj>\iQe'it)fhuu  [19:3],  the  commonest 
San  Ildefonso  name  for  the  lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek. 

[19:18]  San  Ildefonso  ' 'Ehvdateqyoa  'the  schoolhouse'  (fehtielh  <Span. 
esquela  'school';  teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling  place',  qwa  denot- 
ing state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  school,  which  the  j-ounger  Indian  chil- 
dren of  San  Ildefonso  attend.  There  are  a  schoolhouse  proper  and 
a  living  house  for  the  teacher.  The  well  contains  better  water 
than  is  generally  to  be  obtained  about  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:19]  San  Ildefonso  Tenug.ebu'u  'corner  down  below  the  cottonwood 
trees'  (te  'cottonwood'   'Populus  wislizeni';  nxCu  'beneath';  g_e 
'down  by'  'over  by';  Qifu  'large  low  roundish  place').     A  large 
area  northeast  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  is  called  by  this  name. 
There  are  at  present  no  cottonwood  trees  at  the  place. 

[19:20]  San  Ildefonso  Konug_e  'down  below  the  barranca  or  arroj'o' 
(kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas';  nu\i  'below'  'beneath'; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  refers  to  the  locality  of  the 
old  plum  orchard,  situated  about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  the  schoolhouse  [19:18]  and  west  of  the  main  road 
leading  northward  from  San  Ildefonso.  There  is  an  irrigation 
ditch  with  large  barrancas  at  the  side  of  the  locality  toward  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo;  hence  probably  the  name.  The  locality  is  used 
as  a  latrine. 

[19:21]  San  Ildefonso  Tejihwag.e  of  obscure  etymology  (tejl  unex- 
plained; kwag.e  '  mesa'  'high  level  land').  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  locality  north  of  the  northern  estufa  [19:23]  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo,  that  is,  north  of  the  middle  of  the  northern  house 
row.  It  consists  partly  of  bare  ground  used  as  a  dumping  place 
for  rubbish  near  the  houserow,  and  partly  of  a  cultivated  field 
which  lies  farther  north.  The  informants  say  that  it  is  an  old 
name,  of  unknown  etymology. 

[19:22]  (1)  Poqwog.e,Qywi  'pueblo  where  the  water  cuts  down  through' 
'pueblo  down  by  the  delta'  (po  'water';  qwoge  'where  it  cuts 
down  through'   <  qwo  'to  cut  through',  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
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'orjwi  '  pueblo').  A  San  Ildefonso  person  is  called  either  regularly 
Poqwog.ei'1,  2+  plural  PoqwoQeiyf  (Y*,  ^\yf  locative  and  adjeetive- 
forming  postfix)  or  irregularly  PoqvxMe,  2+  plural  Poqwode  (qwoue 
'to  cut  through  little  by  little'  <  qivo  'to  cut  through',  M  'little 
by  little").  Just  where  it  was  that  the  water  cut  through  or  washed 
out  was  long  ago  forgotten.  Any  stream  of  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande  running  down  to  an  irrigation  ditch  or  gully  may  have 
done  the  work  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  Qwog.e  and  qwcMe 
appear  in  man}T  Tewa  place-names.  The  name  Po(jwog_<>  was  ap- 
plied both  before  and  after  (he  site  was  shifted  to  the  north;  see 
general  discussion  below.  Cf.  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8).  "O-jo-que".1  "Po-juo- 
ge".2  "P'Ho-juo-ge".3  "Po-juo-ge".2  "Poo-joge".4  "Po'- 
kwoide".5  This  form  was  obtained  by  Fewkes  from  the  Hano;  it 
is  evidently  Fewkes's  spelling  of  Poqwcue  'San  Ildefonso  people'. 
"Powhoge".8  "Po-hua-gai".7  The  al  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  pronounced  as  in  French,  "Powhoge  (maison  au  confluent 
des  eaux)".8  "O-jo-que".9  It  maybe  that  Bandelier's  "O-po- 
que"  and  Twitehell's  "O-jo-que"  are  copied  from  some  Spanish 
source  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 

(2)  Hano  "Posowe".10  No  such  form  is  known  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Tewa.  Notice  also  the  Hano  form  included  under 
Tewa  (1),  above.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5), 
Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(3)  Taos  "Pahwa"lita".n  "Pawha'hlita".12  Said  to  mean 
"where  the  river  enters  a  canj'on".  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2), 
Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(4)  Isleta  "  P'ahwia'hliap".12  Cf.  Tewa(l),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3), 
Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(5)  Jemez-  Pdfugil  of  obscure  etymology  (pd  'water';  fit 
unexplained;  gPi  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  g_e).  San  Ildefonso  people 
are  called  Pafufsd'af  (Pdfu,  see  above;  fsd'df  'people').  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana(s). 
Cf.  also  Jemez  (6). 

1  Bandelier:  In  Ausland,  p.  925,  1882;  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  210,  1885. 
2Bandelier:  Final  Report,  pt.  i,p.  124,  1890;  pt.  n,  p.  82,  1892. 
3  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  200. 
<  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  232,  1893. 

6  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bin:  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614,  1900. 
sHewett:  In  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  VI,  p.  630, 1904;  Antiquities,  p.  20, 1906. 
'Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
SHewett,  Communautfe,  p.  32,  1908. 
9  Twitehell  in  Santa  Ft  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 
"Stephen  in  Eicjhth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 
"  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
"Hodge  held  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  441,  1910). 
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(6)  J emez  Said /qso.  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (11),  Span.  (12).  This 
form  is  given  because  the  corruption  is  in  common  use,  is  stand- 
ardized. 

(7)  Cochiti  Pdlcwete  of  obscure  etymology  (no  part  of  the  word 
explainable;  evidently  borrowed  long  ago  from  Tanoan).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(8)  Santa  Ana  "Pakwiti".1  The  form  is  evidently  identical 
with  Cochiti  (7).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jemez  (5). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Sostavanatewa  'first  Tewa'  (dstavana  'first'; 
tewa  'Tewa'  <Tewa  Tewa).  San  Ildefonso  or  its  population  is 
so  called  because  it  is  the  first  Tewa  village  reached  when  going 
up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Cf.  the  Hopi  names  of  other  Tewa 
villages. 

(10)  Navaho  "Tse  Tu  Klnne";2  said  to  mean  "  houses  between 
the  rocks''. 

(11)  Eng.  San  Ildefonso.     (<Span.).     =  Jemez  (6),  Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  San  Ildefonso  '  Saint  Ildefonsus.'  =  Jemez  (6),  Eng. 
(11).  "  Santllefonso"'.3  "  Sanllefonso".4  "  San  lldephonso".5 
"S.  Ildefonso".6  "  S.  Ildefonse".7  "  San  Jldefonso".8  "Ilde- 
fonso".9 San  Aldefonso".10  "San  Ildefonsia".11  "San  II  de 
Conso".12  "SanYldefonso".13  San  Ildefonzo".14  "SantYlde- 
fonso  ",15     "  San  Yldefonzo  ".16 

(13)  Span.  (?)  "Bove".17  This  reminds  one  of  the  Tewa  word 
wobe  '  high  plain '.  With  the  name  San  Ildefonso  cf .  Ildefonso 
[19:19]. 

The  plaza  of  San  Ildefonso  (see  diagram  1)  was  formerly  (previ- 
ous to  the  uprising  of  1696,  according  to  Bandelier18)  just  south  of 
its  present  location,  so  that  the  row  of  houses  south  of  the  present 
plaza  was  then  the  row  of  houses  north  of  the  plaza.     The  place 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt,  2,  p.  441,  1910). 

2 Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

»OSate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Indl.,  xvi,  p.  116,  1871. 

<  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  26,  1630. 

BVUla-Sefior,  Theatre  Americano,  II,  p.  413,  1748. 

'D'Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  edition,  1752. 

'  Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778  (French  form). 

sWislizenus,  Memoir,  map,  1848. 

'Calhoun  in  Cal.  Messages  and  Correspondence,  p.  213,  1850. 
"Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  140,  1850. 
"Simpson,  ibid.,  2d  map. 

"Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  v,  p.  689,  1855. 
'"'  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88,  1857. 
"Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.  20,  1875. 

'SBandclierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  1, 1881  (correcting  ofiatc,  according  to  Handbook  inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  441, 
1910). 
"Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 
17 1  ifiate,  op,  cii.,  p.  266. 
i* Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  1892, 
87584°— 29  bth— 16 20 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  plaza  is  called  Tadawe;  see  [19:20].  The 
south  estufa  [19:24]  was  in  the  center  of  the  former  plaza.  The 
house  rows  surrounding  the  former  plaza  were  two  or  three  stories 
high;  most  of  those  of  the  present  pueblo  are  only  one  story 
high,  while  a  few  have  two  stories.  According  to  San  Ildefonso 
tradition,  when  the  plaza  occupied  its  former  southern  location 
San  Ildefonso  was  a  populous  and  prosperous  village.  It  was  big 
and  several-storied.  All  went  well  until  certain  sorcerers  advo- 
cated moving  the  pueblo  to  the  north.  All  good  people,  including 
the  Po'sentujo  (Summer  cacique),  opposed  this  move,  saying  that 
people  must  always  migrate  to  the  south,  villages  must  always  be 
moved  southward.  It  was  arranged  at  last  that  the  good  people 
and  the  bad  sorcerers  should  hold  a  gaming  contest  and  that  the 
pueblo  should  be  moved  according  to  the  wish  of  the  winners. 
What  kind  of  game  was  played  is  no  longer  remembered.  The 
bad  sorcerers  won  the  game  by  witchcraft,  and  according  to  their 
wish  the  pueblo  wras  shifted  northward.  Since  that  time  the  San 
Ildefonso  people  have  decreased  in  number,  have  had  pestilence, 
famines,  persecutions.  This  is  because  the  pueblo  was  shifted 
in  the  wrong  direction.     Concerning  this  shifting  Bandelier  says: 

After  the  uprising  of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village 
was  moved  a  short  distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located 
almost  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.1 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
church : 

This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  June,  1696.  Two  priests,  Father  Francisco  Cor- 
bera  and  Father  Antonio  Moreno,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  who  during 
the  night  closed  all  the  openings  of  both  church  and  convent  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  edifice.  Several  other  Spaniards  also  perished.  The  facts  are  too  well 
known  to  require  reference  to  auy  of  the  numerous  documents  concerning  the 
events. 

The  plaza  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso  used  to  contain,  within 
the  memory  of  an  informant  about  45  years  of  age,  seven  large 
cottonwood  trees.     Of  these  at  present  only  one  remains. 

Cf.  especially  [19:23],  [19:24],  [19:25],  [19:26]. 
[19:23]  San  Ildefonso  Pimpijete'e  'the  north  estufa'  (frijnpije  'north' 
< Pitts   'mountain'    'up  country',  pije   'toward';    te'e  'estufa' 
'kiva'). 

This  is  a  rectangular  room,  entirely  above  ground,  a  part  of 
the  north  houserow  of  the  village.     Cf.  [19:24]. 
[19:24]  San  Ildefonso  ' AJcqmpijete'e  'south  estufa'  Cakompije  'south' 
<'aloj)f   'plain'  'down   country',  pije   'toward';   te'e   'estufa' 
'kiva'). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  82,  1892. 
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This  is  a  circular  room,  entirely  above  ground.  It  formerly 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo,  before  the  pueblo 
was  shifted  toward  the  north.  Cf.  [19:23]. 
[19:25]  San  Ildefonso  Misate,  Poqwogemisate ' the  church '  'the  church 
of  [19:22]'  {misate  'church'  <misa  <Span.  misa,  Roman  Catholic 
mass',  te  'dwelling  place',  'house';  Poqwoge,  see [19:22]).  Of  the 
church  at  San  Ildefonso  Bandelier  says: 

The  church  ...  of  San  Ildefonso  is  posterior  to  1 700. 1  Alter  the  uprising 
of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village  was  moved  a  short 
distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located  almost  in  front  of  the 
site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.2 

The  present  church  faces  southward.  About  the  front  of  the 
church  is  the  graveyard,  few  of  the  graves  of  which  are  marked 
in  an}r  way.  In  intirring  a  body  bones  of  other  bodies  are  usu- 
ally dug  up.  The  San  Ildefonso  call  the  graveyard  by  the  usual 
word:  jienibJe  'little  corner  of  the  corpses'  (peni  'corpse';  he'e 
'small  low  roundish  place',  'corner1). 

Mr.  Dionisio  Ortega,  of  Santa  Fe,  informed  the  writer  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  Ranchos  [19:50]  he  obtained  some  religious  images 
which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  old  church  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso, the  one  destroyed  in  1696.  That  they  came  from  the  old 
church  seems  improbable.  Indians  have  said  that  carved  beams 
from  the  old  church  were  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Indians  a 
few  years  ago.  The  site  of  the  old  church,  south  of  that  of  the 
present  church,  is  known  to  many  of  the  Indians.  See  [19:22]. 
[19:26]  San  Ildefonso  Tadawe,  Tadawebuu  'where  it  is  curled  up 
when  it  dries,'  'corner  where  it  is  curled  up  when  it  dries,' 
referring  to  mud  (la  'to  dry'  'dryness'  'dry';  davoe  wto  be  curled 
up'  'to  have  risen  up  curlingly').  The  name  refers  to  the  crack- 
ing and  curling  up  of  the  surface  layer  of  drying  mud  such  as 
one  often  sees  in  Now  Mexico  and  elsewhere  and  sees  in  drying 
puddles  at  this  very  place.  One  says  commonly  of  this  phe- 
nomenon nqpo  nqla  'the  mud  is  diy'  (nqpo  'mud'  <na  unex- 
plained, po  'water';  nq  'it';  la  'to  be  dry');  nqpo  nqladawe  'the 
mud  is  dry  and  curled  up'  (nqpo  'mud'  </>q  unexplained,  po 
'water';  nq  'it';  la  'to  dry'  'to  be  dry';  $awe  'to  be  curled  up'). 

The  name  is  applied  to  all  the  locality  immediately  south  of  the 
southern  houserow  of  the  pueblo  about  the  southern  estufa  [19:21]. 
The  place  is  entirely  west  of  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads 
south  from  San  Ildefonso  and  extends  indefinitely  to  the  west  to 
a  point  perhaps  about  south  of  the  church  [19:25].  A  large  Cot- 
tonwood a  couple  of  hundred  yards  south  of  the  southern  house- 
row  marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the  locality.     This  locality 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  i>.  267, 1890.  •  [bid,  pt.  a,  p.  82,  1892. 
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was  the  former  site  of  San  Ildefonso.  When  at  ths  site  the 
pueblo  was  only  slightly  north  of  a  point  due  west  of  the  shrine 
hill]  19:27].    See  [19:22],  [19:24]. 

[19:27]  San  Ildefonso  ' Okuty,yw%jo  'the  very  high  hill'  ('oku  'hill'; 
ty,ywsejo  'great  height'  'very  high'  <ty,ywx  'height'  'high",  jo 
augmentative). 

This  symmetrical  high  round  hill  is  the  shrine  hill  of  San 
Ildefonso.  A  well-worn  trail  leads  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  pueblo  to  the  shrine  [19:28]  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  See 
[19:28]. 

[19:28]  San  Ildefonso  ' Okuttyr)wxjokeivelcajekuboJ>i  'holy  rock-pile  on 
top  of  the  very  high  hill'  (' Okutytjwsejo,  see  [19:27];  h-we  'peak' 
'on  the  very  top  of  a  pointed  thing';  Uaje  'fetish'  'holy  thing' 
'holy';  Tcubodi  'pile  or  group  of  stones  <hu  'stone',  boM  'large 
and  roundish  like  a  pile').     See  [19:27]. 

[19:29]  San  Ildefonso  *OkuwPi  'the  gap  in  the  hills'  ('oku  'hill';  wiH 
'gap'). 

This  refers  to  the  gap  between  '  Okutyywxjo  [19:27]  and  'Oku- 
p'xySiy.f  [19:33].  Out  from  the  gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:30], 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  Just  east  of  the  gap  lies  the 
cla}Tpit  [19:31]  which  also  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  The  lower 
part  of  the  western  side  of  the  gap  is  used  by  the  villagers  as  a 
latrine.  At  daybreak  on  the  day  of  the  buffalo  dance  (January  24) 
the  dancers  tile  down  through  this  gap  from  the  east. 

[19:30]  San  Ildefonso  ' 01cuwi''\yfliuu  'arroyo  of  the  gap  in  the  hills' 
referring  to  [19:29]  ('  OkuwPi,  see  [19:29];  'iyf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  hxCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     See  [19:29]. 

[19:31]  San  Ildefonso  ' OkuwinqyFondiwe  'place  at  the  gap  in  the 
hills  where  the  earth  or  clay  is  dug'  ('OkuwPi,  see  [19:29];  nqyy 
'earth';  I'or/f  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  the  chief,  indeed  practically  the  only,  source  of  the 
clay  from  which  San  Ildefonso  women  make  their  pottery.  The 
clay  is  reddish,  and  both  the  red  and  the  black  ware  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso are  made  from  it.     See  Nqpi'i,  under  Minerals. 

[19:32]  San  Ildefonso  'Okubu'u,  ' Okupse.yge  'corner  of  the  hills' 
' corner  back  of  the  hills'  (?oku  'hill*:  frw'w  'large  low  roundish 
place';  fxijqe  'beyond').  This  name  applies  to  the  dell  or  low 
place  back  of  the  hills  immediately  southeast  of  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:33]  San  Ildefonso '  Okup*ag.iiiyja  'the  two  broad  flat  hills'  ('oku 
'hill';  p'agi  '  broadness  and  flatness '  'broad  and  flat';  Hyy  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

There  are  two  of  these  hills  which  appear  nearly  flat  when 
compared  with  '  Okuty,yw%jo  [19:27]. 
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[19:34]  San  Ildefonso  Supofce  "where  the  arrow  water  starts'  (su 
'arrow';  po  'water';  V e  'to  start  to  move').  Why  this  name, 
which  seems  peculiar  even  to  the  Indians,  is  applied,  is  not 
known.  No  water  starts  at  the  place.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  west  of  [19:33]  and  south  of  [19:26]. 

[19:35]  San  Ildefonso  ffurnatoku  of  obscure  etymology  (tfuma  unex- 
plained; \>ku  '  hill').  A  number  of  unanalyzable  place-names  end 
in  ma.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  long  ridge,  extending  north 
and  south,  which  has  a  horizontal  streak  [19:36]  on  its  western  side. 
It  is  much  higher  than  the  low  chain  of  hills  between  it  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  '  There  is  no  other  hill  as  near  San  Ildefonso  as 
Tfuma,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  Tfuma.  The  northern  end  of 
tfuma  rises  immediately  south  of  Taba'a  [19:41].  See  [19:36], 
[19:70],  to  which  this  place  gives  names. 

[19:36]  San  Ildefonso  TfumapigwaM,  PiqwaJsi  'the  large  red  line  of 
[19:35]'  'the  large  red  line'  (Tfuma,  see  [19:35];  pi  'redness' 
'red';  qwcui  'large  or  broad  line',  contrasting  with  qwui  'small 
or  thin  line'). 

This  horizontal  reddish  line  on  the  west  side  of  Tfuma  is  very 
conspicuous.     See  [19:35]. 

[19:37]  San  Ildefonso  Netogomaletiteqwatiwe  'place  by  Nestor  Gon- 
zales'house'  (Netoqonsale  <  Span.  Nestor  Gonzales;  hi  possessive; 
teqwa  "house'  <  te  'dwelling  place',  qwa  denoting  state  of  being 
a  receptacle;  Hwe  locative). 

Mr.  Nestor  Gonzales,  a  Mexican  about  40  years  of  age,  has 
lived  here  with  his  family  for  jTears.  Mr.  Gonzales  speaks  Tewa 
to  some  extent  and  is  especially  liked  by  the  Indians.  This  desig- 
nation of  the  locality  is  much  used. 

[19:38]  San  Ildefonso  Potdfuhi  'muddy  point'  {pots!  'mud'  <  po 
'water',  tsl  'to  cut  through'  'to  ooze  through';  fu'u  'horizon- 
tally projecting  point  or  corner').  It  is  said  that  the  marsh  is 
called  thus  because  it  runs  out  in  a  point  toward  the  east.  This 
marsh  is  just  south  of  [19:14]  and  entirely  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek.  There  is  a  pool  or  spring  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marshy  place;  see  [19:39]. 

[19:39]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Potsifupopi  'spring  of  the  muddy  point' 
referring  to  [19:3S]  (Pot.sifu\(,  see  [19:38];  pop!  'spring'  <  po 
'  water',  pi  ' to  issue'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  T'ampijepokwi  'lake  of  the  east'  (t'qmpije 
'east'  <  fqij~f  'sun',  plje  'toward';  polw{  'lake'  'pool'  <  po 
1  u  liter',  hwi  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  n;unc  is  ap- 
plied, see  below.     These  names  refer  to  a  small  pool  of  water  on 
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the  south  side  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marshy  meadow  [19:38].  This  pool  or  spring  is  never  dry.  Live 
stock  drink  there.  The  pool  is  the  'lake  of  the  east'  of  the  San 
Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  pages  44-45. 
[19:40]  San  Ildefonso  T'abd'Qywikeji  'live  belt  pueblo  ruin'  (Faba'a 
see  [19:41];  tqywikeji  'pueblo  ruin1  <^qij>i:i  'pueblo',  leeji  'old', 
postpound).  "I'ha-mba."1  The  "I"  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
"T."     "Ihamba."2 

All  that  could  be  learned  of  this  pueblo  is  that  it  is  very  old 
and  probably  was  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of 
San  Ildefonso  people.  It  was  constructed  of  adobe.  Bandelier 
says  of  it: 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Pojuaque  River,  between  that  village  [21:29]  and 
San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  Jacona,  orJSacona  [21:9],  a  small 
pueblo  occupied  until  1696,  and  I'ha-mba,  of  more  ancient  date.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  others  in  that  vicinity.1 

Hewett  sa}'s : 

Pres  de  la  riviere  [19:3],  au-dessus  de  San  Ildefonso,  on  trouve  les  ruines 
de  Sacona  [21:9]  et  d'lhamba  .  .  .     Toutes  ces  ruines  sont  historiques.2 

See  [19:41]. 

[19:41]  San  Ildefonso  T'ubtfa  'live  belt'  'belt  where  they  live'  (fa 
'to  live'  'to  dwell';  ha?a  'woman's  belt',  applied  also  sometimes 
to  a  belt  of  country).  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  very 
clear  to  the  Indians.     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [19:40]. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
north  end*  of  Tfutnaoku  [19:35].  The  place  gives  names  to  the 
pueblo  ruin  [19:40]  and  the  arroyo  [19:42]. 

[19:42]  San  Ildefonso  T'abakqhu'u  'live  belt  arroyo'  (T'aba'a,  see 
[19:41];  JcQhiCu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <lo  'barranca',  hifu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').     The  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [19:41]. 

[19:43]  San   Ildefonso  Site\\  Sitefio  'vagina  estufa'  'vagina  estufa 
water'  (si  'vagina'   'vulva';    tJe  'estufa'   'kiva';    po   'water'). 
There  is  a  spring  near  Zufii  called  by  the  Zuni  "vulva  spring."3 
For  the  use  of  te'e  cf.  [24:11]. 

Although  in  a  dry  dell  of  the  hills,  there  is  always  water  in  this 
spring.  There  is  a  roundish  pool  about  15  feet  across,  from  one 
side  of  which  two  long  narrow  arms  extend  10  feet  or  more,  each 
arm  ending  in  a  small  roundish  pool.  The  large  pool  is  the 
'vagina  estufa'  proper;  the  arms  are  called  7/o  'arm'').  The 
water  is  clean  and  tastes  good.     Mexican  women  come  to  the  pool 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  85,  1892. 

»Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  3:;,  1908. 

'Stevenson,  The  Zuni  Indians,  Twenty-third  Sep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  87,  1904. 
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regularly  to  wash  clothes.  Sometimes  Mexicans  of  Ranches 
[19:50]  fetch  barrels  of  water  from  the  spring  for  domestic  use  at 
Ranchos.  Indian  and  Mexican  live  stock  water  at  the  place.  The 
water  flows  into  and  soon  sinks  beneath  the  sands  of  [19:44],  to 
which  the  spring  gives  the  name.  The  name  and  place  are  curi- 
ous; whether  any  religious  significance  is  or  was  attached  to  this 
spring  has  not  been  learned.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  curious  place  [19:70]  and  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  loosely 
speaking,  at  [19:70].  The  spring  gives  names  to  [19:44],  [19:45], 
and  [19:46]. 

[19:44]  San  Ildefonso  Sitekohu'u  'vagina  estufa  arroyo',  referring  to 
[19:43]  (Site'e,  see  [19:43];  ko/uiu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <Iq 
'barranca1,  liuhi  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

The  lower  part  of  the  gulch  passes  just  east  of  a  Mexican  farm- 
house. Below  the  farmhouse  the  gulch  is  lost  in  cultivated 
fields.  The  water  of  the  spring  [19:43]  sinks  under  the  sand  a 
few  feet  below  the  pools  of  the  spring;  in  dry  times  the  water 
sinks  at  the  pools  themselves,  so  that  there  is  no  outflow. 

[19:45]  San  Ildefonso  Sitehvaje  'height  by  vagina  estufa',  referring 
to  [19:43]  (Site'e,  see  [19:43];  kwaje  'height').  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  high  land  immediately  south  and  east  of  Site'e  spring 
[19:43],  but  not  to  the  hill  [19:47]. 

[19:46]  San  Ildefonso  Sitd akqnnu  '  vagina  estufa  plain ',  referring  to 
[19:43]  (Site'e,  see  [19:43];  'alcQnnu  'plain'  <\(korjf  'plain',  nu 
locative).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  large,  nearly  level  area  south 
of  Site'e  spring  [19:43]  and  between  it  and  the  northern  limits 
of  the  broken  country  called  Siiywxpiyge  [19:70]. 

[19:47]  San  Ildefonso  PefuWoku,  Pefv?iH  of  obscure  etymology 
(pe  unexplained;  fun  apparently  fv?u  'horizontally  projecting 
point  or  corner';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'olu 
'hill').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hill  or  hills  immediately  east 
of  Site'e  [19:43]  and  directly  south  of  Tepejjkeine  [19:49].  The 
hills  [19:51]  are  never  called  by  this  name  and  are  carefully 
distinguished. 

[19:48]  San  Ildefonso  luose.lcypenibe'e  '  little  corpse  corner  of  the  Mex- 
icans' (Iii/why,  'Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  hmr'kyyf 
'iron';  perd  'corpse';  bee  'small  low  roundish  place').  This  name 
refers  to  the  Mexican  graveyard  which  lies  just  south  of  the  main 
wagon  road  that  leads  up  Pojoaque  Creek  from  San  Ildefonso. 
The  place  where  the  graveyard  is  situated  can  also  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  locality  [19:49]. 

[19:49]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tcjianni'it,  Tep'eykewe  'below  the  black 
dwelling-place'  'black  dwelling-place  height'  (te  'dwelling-place' 
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•house';  p\rjf  'blackness'  'black';  nvtu  •below";  Icewe  'top' 
'peak'  'height').  The  former  of  the  two  names  refers  to  the  low 
lands  beside  Pojoaque  Creek;  the  latter  refers  to  the  hilly  land  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Eng.  Ildefonso.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ildefonso,  so  called  because  of  its  proximity  to  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22].  =Eng.  (2).  The  Eng.  and  Span, 
names  are  very  recent;  see  below. 

There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place.  The  post-office, 
formerly  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  under  the  name  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo,  has  recently  been  moved  to  this  place  and  is  now  called 
Ildefonso.  This  name  has  not  come  into  use,  however,  and  most 
of  the  letters  received  at  the  post-office  are  addressed  to  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo  or  San  Ildefonso.  The  official  list  of  New  Mexican 
post-offices  spells  the  name  Ildefonzo.  With  the  names  San  Ilde- 
fonso and  Ildefonso  cf.  Santo  Domingo  [29:61]  and  Domingo 
[29:60].  This  system  of  place-naming  is  confusing.  The  name 
Tepix/ketoe  may  be  applied  so  as  to  include  the  locality  of  the 
graveyard  [19:48]. 
[19:50]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  IToso'o,  probabty  'large  legging'  but  possi- 
bly 'large  arm'  (k'o  'legging'  'arm';  so'o  'largeness'  'large'). 
This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place  and  is  still  frequently  applied. 
It  refers  especially  to  the  locality  where  Ranchos  village  is  the 
biggest.  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  no  longer  remembered. 
One  should  compare  with  this  name  ICosoHyfip.  561),  the  Tewa 
name  for  the  Hopi. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kw%icy?iH  'place  of  the  Mexicans'  (Kwselcy, 
'Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  kwaeJcy,y /  'iron';  HH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  used  perhaps 
more  commonly  than  (1),  above.  This  is  the  largest  Mexican  set- 
tlement in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Ildefonso,  hence  there  is 
no  misunderstanding. 

(3)  Eng.  Ranchos.      (<Span.).      =Span.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  San  Antonio  'ranches'  'ranches 
of  Saint  Anthony'.  =  Eng.  (3).  According  to  Mr.  Dionisio 
Ortega  of  Santa  Fe  the  only  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Ranchos 
de  San  Antonio. 

The  settlement  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  south  side 
of  the  creek  as  a  row  of  small  Mexican  farms.     The  place  gives 
names  to  [19:51]  and  [19:52]. 
[19:51]  (1)  San  Ildefonso   ICoso'olcu   'hills  of   [19:50]'    (IToso'o,  see 
[19:50];  >oku  'hill'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kwxlci!CiH''ol'u  '  hills  of  the  place  of  the  Mexi- 
cans', referring  to  [19:50]  {Kw3^k^i\  see  [19:50];  \>ku  'hill'). 
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[19:52]  (1)  San  lldefonso  ITosokohjSv,  'arroyo  of  [19:50]'  (JToso'o, 
see  [19:50];  lohtt'ii  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kQ  'barranca',  hun 
'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  San  lldefonso  Kwseh^iij'kqhu'xi  'arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 
Mexicans',  referring  to  [19:50]  (Kwxhj?!'1,  see  [19:50];  kohiCu 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  </o  'barranca',  h\Cu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

[19:53]  San  lldefonso  Kubee  'small  rocky  corner'  (leu  'stone'  'rock'; 
bee  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

The  dell  called  by  this  name  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
about  a  mile  east  of  Ranchos  [19:50].  There  are  some  Mexi- 
can farms  at  or  near  the  place.  The  place  gives  the  name  to  the 
hills  [19:54]. 

[19:54]  San  lldefonso  Kube'ohi  '  hills  of  the  small  rocky  corner',  refer- 
ring to  [19:53]  {Kubee,  see  [19:53];  'oJcu  'hill'). 
These  hills  are  low  and  scattering. 

[19:55]  San  lldefonso  Potsiqwajege  of  obscure  etymology  {pot si 
'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsi  'to  cut  through'  'to  ooze  through'; 
qwaje  apparently  identical  with  qwaje  'to  hang'  intransitive;  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at'). 

•  The  name  refers  to  the  large  marshy  place  on  both  sides  of 
Pojoaque  Creek,  east  of  [19:53].  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Felipe  Roybal 
is  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  have  farms  at  or  near  this  place. 
The  place  gives  the  name  to  [19:50]. 

[19:57]  San  lldefonso  Wajima' oku  of  obscure  etymology  (  Wajima  the 

abode  of  spirits  in  the  underworld;  'oku  'hill'),  see  pages  571-72. 

This   small   roundish  hill  is  south  of  the  two  '  Ol'up'ag_Pijjj> 

[19:33]  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  Wajimawi'i  [19:58]. 

Of.  [19:58]  and  [19:59]. 

[19:58]  San  lldefonso  WajimawPi  of  obscure  etymology  (Wajima,  see 
[19:57];  wPi  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  between  [19:33]  and  [19:57].  From  it  Wajimako- 
Iti/u  [19:59]  runs  westward. 

[19:5!t]  San  lldefonso  Wajimakohtfu  of  obscure  et3rmology  (  Wajima, 
see  [19:57];  kqhuiu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  huiu 
'large  groove'   'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  westward  from  Wisyirnawi'i  [19:58]  until  its 
course  is  obliterated  in  the  cultivated  lands  about  midway  between 
the  hills  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

1 19:00]  San  lldefonso  Tamakqge  of  obscure  etymology  (tama  unex- 
plained, but  note  that  a  number  of  unexplained  Tewa  place-names 
end  in  ma;  Jcq  'barranca';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  is  a  place  that  is  much  spoken  of.  The  name  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  higher  level  land  just  west  of  the  hills  |19:<!2],  both 
north  and  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:04].     Wheat  is  threshed  at  this 
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place.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  chief  ancient  foot-trails  con- 
necting- San  Ildefonso  and  Cochiti  Pueblos  leaves  the  lowlands  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  trail  runs  directly  south  from  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo  up  through  the  gap  [19:63]  and  southwestward 
through  the  hills  [19:102].  Clay  similar  to  that  dug  at  [19:31]  is 
obtained  at  this  place;  just  where  could  not  be  learned.  At  this 
place,  or  more  precisely  at  the  western  foot  of  [19:63],  is  a  ledge 
of  rock  which  is  used  for  making  the  handstones  (manos)  for 
metates;  sec  [19:63].  A  large  cottonwood  tree  stands  just  south 
of  the  place  on  the  north  bank  of  the  arroyo  [19:68].  The  place 
has  given  names  to  [19:61],  [19:62],  [19:63],  and  [19:64], 

[19:61]  San  Ildefonso  Tamdkoge 'intbu 'u  'corner  by  [19:60]''  (Tamalqq, ■■, 
see  [19:60];  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  £w'w  'large 
low  roundish  place').  This  name  is  given  to  the  low,  cultivated 
land  immediately  west  of  [19:60]. 

[19:62]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqgJoku  'hills  of  [19:60]'  (Tamakqc/e,  see 
[19:60];  >oku  'hill'). 

These  hills  lie  south  of  the  gap  [19:65].  Somewhere  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills,  called  in  Tewa  Tamakqge'okunuv  (im'u 
'below'  'at  the  foot  of)  is  a  ledge  of  rock  which  is  used  by 
the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  for  making  manos  for  metates.  'This 
kind  of  stone  is  called  merely  sqywseku  '  sandstone'  (sqywx  '  sand- 
stone'; kit  'stone'). 

[19:63]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqrjewPi  'gap  by  [19:60]'  (Ta?nakqg.e,  see 
[19:60];  wPi  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  north  of  the  hills  [19:62]  and  through  it  the  San 
Ildefonso-Cochiti  trail  passes;  see  under  [19:64].  Through  this 
gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:64]. 

[19:64]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqgekqhiCu  'arroyo  by  [19:60]'  (Tama- 
kqge,  see  [19:60];  lohiiu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca', 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[19:65]  San  Ildefonso  Tefv?u,  Tefubuht  'cottonwood  tree  point'  'cor- 
ner by  cottonwood  tree  point'  (Te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wisli- 
zeni';  fu'u  'horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point';  hu'u  'large 
low  roundish  place').  The  name  and  place  are  said  to  be  distinct 
from  [19:16]. 

The  land  at  this  place  is  low  and  is  cultivated.  A  house  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  stands  in  Tamalojje 
[19:60]  very  near  where  the  latter  joins  TefiCu. 

[19:66]  San  Ildefonso  Pojage  'the  island'  'in  the  midst  of  the  waters' 

(po  'water';  jage  'in  the  middle  of).     It  is  said  that  after  heavy 

rains  the  laud  at  this  place  is  more  or  less  flooded;  hence  the  name. 

This  place  consists  of  low,  cultivated  land.     The  place  probably 

gives  the  name  to  [19:67], 
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[19:67]  San  Ildefonso  Pojag.ebu'u  'corner  by  the  island',  referring 
probably  to  [19:66]  (Pojage,  see  [19:66];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish 
place ') 

The  arroyos  [19:87]  and  [19:95]  end  at  this  place.  The  boundary 
between  this  place  and  [19:98]  is  indefinite.  See  [19:66]. 
[19:68]  San  Ildefonso  ICy,nsxl'ohuya  '  arroyo  of  the  boiled  or  stewed 
maize'  (k'uo  f  'maize'  'corn'  'Zea  mays';  sx  'boiled  stuff'  'stew', 
'to  boil'  'to  stew';  kqhu'u  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'bar- 
ranca', hiCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Why  this  name  is  applied 
is  not  known.  The  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name  as  far  Mp  as  the 
point  at  which  the  arroyos  [19:69],  [19:71],  and  [19:71]  come 
together  to  form  it. 

The  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  lowlands  at  [19:66]. 
[19:69]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Sqywsepiygekohifu  'arroyo  in  the  midst  of 
the   sandstone,'   referring   to   [19:70]  (Sqywxpi?jf/e,  see  [19:70]: 
hqhvtu   'arroyo    with   barrancas'    <ko    'barranca',   hii'it    'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  'ffumapse.ijgelqhau  '  arrojTo  be}-ond  Tfuma 
[19:35]'  (Tfuma  pseyf/e,  see  [19:70];  kqhu'u  'arroyo  with  barran- 
cas '  <l-o*  barranca',  hu'u  '  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

See  [19:70]. 
[19:70]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Sqywsepiyge  'in  the  midst  of  the  sandstone' 
(sqywse  'sandstone';  piyge  'in  the  midst  of).     The  place  is  a 
maze  of  curiously  eroded  sandstone;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Tfumapxyge  'beyond  Tfuma  [19:35]'  {Tfuma, 
see  [19:35];  fiseyqe  'beyond'). 

The  place  drains  into  the  arroyo  [19:69],  to  which  the  same 
name  is  applied.  It  was  at  this  place  that  a  crazy  man  used  to  try 
to  kill  himself  by  wrapping  himself  completely  in  his  blanket  and 
rolling  over  the  cliffs,  but  he  was  rescued  every  time  by  the 
Water-Wind  Spirits  (Powq7iqyj>),  who  caught  him  in  the  air  and 
made  him  fall  gently.  [19:70]  is  a  weird  place  at  night,  when  the 
whole  region  looks  mottled  and  streaked  and  the  little  cliffs  throw 
their  shadows. 
[19:71]  San  Ildefonso  Tfepel'ohuu  of  obscure  etymology  (tfepc  unex- 
plained, but  see  under  [19:72];  l-qhihi  'arroyo  with  barrancas' 
<lq  'barranca',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo1).  The  arroyo 
designated  thus  is  known  by  a  different  name  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  its  course  [19:S3]  and  by  a  still  different  name  in  its  lower 
course  [19:68].  See  1 19:72], 
[19:72]  San  Ildefonso  Tfep<?iH  of  obscure  etymology  {1f<]><  unex- 
plained, but  perhaps  from  Span,  chepa' hunch1  'hump',  referring 
to  the,  hillocky  land  at  the  place;  7*'  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix).    The  writer  has  recorded  the  name  Tsepe'O*  a  couple 
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of  times,  hut  this  is  probably  not  correct.  The  Dame  is  applied, 
it  is  said,  to  the  locality  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring 
[19:73]  and  is  not  equivalent  to  [19:70 1.     Cf.  [19:71],  [19:73]. 

[19:73]  San  Ildefonso  Tfep<?iHpo  l the  water  at  [19:72]'  (Tfej«'r\ 
see  [19:72]-  po  '  water').  This  name  refers  to  a  spot  in  the  bed 
of  [19:71]  where  water  can  always  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the 
sand  a  few  feet.  Since  the  water  at  most  times  of  the  year  does 
not  flow  forth  of  its  own  accord,  the  place  is  not  called  a  spring. 
See  [19:72]. 

[19:7-1]  San  Ildefonso  PimpyJimp'op'ewekQhu'u  ' northern  arroyo  of 
the  place,  with  the  hole  through  it'  (pimpije  'north'  <  piyy 
'mountain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  \r)f  locative  and  adjec 
tive-forming  postfix;  P'op'awe,  see  [19:75];  hqhv^v,  'arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <  ko  'barranca',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  For 
the  southern  P'opavoehqhu'u,  see  [19:87]. 

The  arroyo  must  not  be  confused  with  [19:77]. 

[19:75]  San  Ildefonso  P'opawe,  P*opaweiH  'the  hole  which  goes 
through'  'place  of  the  hole  which  goes  through'  {p'o  'hole'; 
p'awe  'to  go  completely  through';  HH  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix). 

At  the  spot  indicated,  at  the  western  end  of  the  ridge,  near 
the  summit,  a  small  eroded  hole  passing  completely  through  the 
ridge  was  formerly  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  cave-in  here  many 
years  ago  (more  than  fifty  according  to  one  informant)  but  the 
place  where  the  hole  was  is  still  remembered  and  the  name  is 
still  used.  The  site  of  the  hole  is  a  short  distance  southeast 
of  PoqwawPi  [19:76].  The  hole  gives  names  to  [19:74],  [19:76], 
[19:87],  and  [19:91]. 

[19:76]  San  Ildefonso  P'oj/awe'ohi  'hills  of  the  hole  which  goes 
through',  referring  to  [19:75]  (P'op'awe,  see  [19:75];  ''ohu  'hill'). 
There  are  two  chief  ridges,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  b}^  this 
name.  The  hole  [19:75]  from  which  the  name  is  taken  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  more  northerly  of  these  two  hills.     See  [19:91]. 

[19:77]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawikohitfu  'arroyo  of  water  reservoir  gap' 
referring  to  [19:78]  (PoqwawPi,  see  [19:78];  hqhuhi  'arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <  ko  'barranca',  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arrc^o'). 
This  small  arroyo  runs  into  [19:71]  from  the  south. 

[19:7s]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawiH  'gap  of  the  water  reservoir'  (poqwa 
'water  reservoir'  'hollow  where  water  collects'  <  po  'water', 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  wii  'gap'). 

No  reservoir  or  water-hole  of  any  kind  could  be  found  at  the 
place,  and  the  informants  said  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
existence  of  any.  Why  the  place  is  called  thus  is  not  known. 
The  place  gives  names  to  [19:77]  and  [19:79]. 
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[19:7K]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawi'olu,  PoqwawPoku'e  'hills  by  water 
reservoir  gap'  'little  hills  by  water  reservoir  gap'  {Poqwawii 
see  [19:78];  'ohu  'hill';  V  diminutive). 

The  gap  [19:78],  from  which  the  hills  take  their  name,  is  in  the 
range  of  hills. 

[19:80]  San  Ildefonso  QwxtybPolu  of  obscure  etymology  (qwse  appar- 
ently qwc?  'mountain  mahogany'  'Cereocarpus  parvifolius', called 
by  the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  ty  sounds  exactly  like  ty  'to  say';  ii 
apparently  the  possessive  &*/  'oku  'hill'). 

This  roundish  hill  is  much  higher  than  any  other  hill  east  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  shown  on  this  sheet.  The  hill  either  gives 
the  name  to  [19:81]  or  vice  versa. 

[19:81]  San  Ildefonso  QwsetybPokubuu,  Qwse.tyhibiCu  of  obscure  ety- 
mology (Qwsrtybroku,  see  [19:80];  buu'large  low  roundish  place'). 
Whether  the  name  Qwxtybl  was  originally  applied  to  the  hill 
[19:80]  or  to  this  low  corner  can  not  be  determined. 
The  hill  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  corner. 

[19:82]  San  Ildefonso  Poblbandi'',  Poblbanii^oku  of  obscure  ety- 
mology {pdbi  'flower';  ban4i' unexplained,  apparently  <barjf 
unexplained,  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'oku 
'hill').  Whether  'oku  is  added  or  not,  the  name  refers  to  the  two 
hills  of  roundish  shape  slightly  northeast  of  the  high  hill  [19:80]. 
The  hills  give  rise  to  the  name  [19:83]. 

[19:83]  San  Ildefonso  P<ib\ba?^dtlqhua  'arroyo  of  [19:82]'  {Pobx- 
bundi"',  see  [19:82];  lo/aiu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <ko  'bar- 
ranca,' hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  uppermost  part  of 
the  course  of  the  arroyo  [19:71]  is  so  designated. 

[19:84]  San  Ildefonso  Iubii'u  'prairie-dog  corner'  (M  'prairie-dog'; 
bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  bifu  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  tyweentsdoku  [19:85]. 
There  is  an  abandoned  Mexican  house  at  the  place. 

[19:85]  San  Ildefonso  jyivacntsa/ofru  'hills  where  the  rock-pine  trees 
are  or  were  cut'  (rjw<xijf  '  rock-pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  tsa  'to 
cut  across  the  grain'  '  to  cut  down',  said  of  a  tree;  'oku  'hill'). 
No  rock-pine  trees  were  to  be  seen  on  the  hill.  The  hills  give 
the  name  to  [19:86]. 
[19:80]  San  Ildefonso  tfwseiitsa'ohukohu'u  'arroyo  of  the  hills  where 
the  rock-pine  trees  are  or  were  cut',  referring  to  [19:85] 
{jywir/it.sti'o/.H,  see  [19:85];  JcQhiFu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <7,q 
•  barranca,'  lac  a  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  gully  discharges  over  the  lowlands  just  south  of  h'ibuu 
[19:84]. 
[19:87]  San  Ildefonso   : '  AlvOinpijeimp 'op 'aweJcqhv} 'it ,    P'  op'  <nr,lqlin' n 
'southern  arroyo  of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it'  'arroyo 
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of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it',  referring  to  [19:7.">| 
ifakqmpige^ south'  <\tlqij y  'plain*  'down country \pije  'toward'; 
'^y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  P*op'awe,see  [19:75]; 
kojiuu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  </o  'barranca',  hv}%  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [19:74]. 

This  arroyo  is  very  large.     Its  lower  end  is  at  [19:67]. 

[19:88]  San  Ildefonso  Pyniolu,  said  to  mean  'white  earth  hills' 
(fyaii,  said  to  be  for  fy,'u  n  kind  of  white  earthy  mineral,  see 
Minerals,  page  583;  'ohi  'hill').  The  name  is  not  clear  in  its 
meaning'.  It  may  have  referred  originally  to  the  arroyo  [19:89] 
instead  of  to  these  hills,  or  it  may  have  referred  originally  to 
both  arroyo  and  hills. 

A  wagon  road  connecting  Ranchos  [19:50]  and  Buckman  passes 
jnst  east  of  these  hills.  A  trail  follows  the  wagon  road,  making 
short  cuts,  being  in  some  places  identical  with  the  wagon  road. 
No  kind  of  whitish  earth  or  rock  was  to  be  seen  at  the  hills.  The 
hills  clearly  give  name  to  [19:90]. 

[19:89]  San  Ildefonso  T\inikohu'u,  said  to  mean  'white  earth  arroyo' 
{Ty,ni,  see  [19:88];  kqhutu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <Jcq  'bar- 
ranca', hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name  T'yni  may 
have  been  applied  originally  to  the  arroyo  instead  of  to  the  hills 
[19:88],  vice  versa,  or  to  both.  No  white  earth  was  to  be  seen 
at  either  hills  or  arroyo. 

[19:90]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,?ii,ohtbu,u  'corner  by  the  white  earth  hills' 
referring  to  [19:88]  (T\mi'>oku,  see  [19:88];  bu'u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

This  biCu  is  just  south  of  the  hills  [19:85]. 

[19:91]  San  Ildefonso  P'op'awe'okubu'u,  P^opiawe,okupse,ygebti'u  'cor- 
ner b}r  the  hills  of  the  hole  that  goes  through '  '  corner  beyond 
the  hills  of  the  hole  that  goes  through',  referring  to  [19:76] 
{P'opav:e>oku,  see  [19:76];  hi'u  'large  low  roundish  place'; 
pseyge  'beyond'). 

At  this  corner  is  the  spring  Psepopi  [19:92]. 

[19:92]  San  Ildefonso  Psppojri  'deer  spring'  (px  'mule  deer';  popi 
'spring'  <po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  spring,  which  is  sometimes  diy,  is  situated  at  the  corner 
[19:91]. 

[19:93]  San  Ildefonso  Mjyk' qndiwe  'where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug' 
{n<hjf  'earth';  JclQr)j>  'to  dig';  Hive  'locative').  Cf.  [19:94]  and 
[19:95];  also  NaijUqijivii  under  [19:unlocated]. 

A  hole  in  the  ground  is  still  clearly  seen  at  this  place.  It  is 
said  that  earth  was  removed  long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  thin  layer  of  clay  or  plaster  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 

[19:94]  San  Ildefonso  Nirjk'qywVoku  'hills  of  the  gap  where  the 
earth  is  or  was  dug'  (Nqyk' 07jwi\  see  [19:93];   'ohi  'hill'). 
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[19:95]  San  Ildefonso  Ndyk' 'qrjw^kqhu' 'u  'arroyo  of  the  gap  where 
the  earth  is  or  was  dug'  (fl&gfcqywi'i,  see  [19 :  93];  kqhu'u  '  arroyo 
with  barrancas'   <ko  'barranca',  huti  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[19:90]  San  Ildefonso  J^yFoyw^oku^a  'threshing  floor  of  the  hills 
by  the  gap  where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug',  referring  to   [19:94] 
(Nq,yklqywVoku,  see  [19:94];  ,Ma  <Span.  era  'threshing  floor'). 
This  threshing  floor  is  on  a  low,  flat  hilltop. 

[19:97]  San  Ildefonso  'Omapiyf,  see  [16:42]. 

[19:98]  San  Ildefonso  ' Omahu'u,  see  [16:126]. 

[19:99]  San  Ildefonso  pumantfu  'at  the  foot  of  [19:112]'  (puma,  see 
[19:112];  tiutu  '  below'  'at  the  foot  of ').  The  name  refers  to 
quite  a  definite  locality  as  it  is  usually  applied;  this  locality  is 
indicated  by  the  number  on  the  sheet  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
lower  drainage  of  the  arroyo  [19:100],  to  which  pumanu'u  gives 
the  name. 

[19:100]    San   Ildefonso    fumanu'iyfhii'u    'arroyo   at   the   base   of 
[19:112]',  referring  to  [19:99]  (pvmanu'ii,  see  [19:99];  \rjf  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huv  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  large  arroyo  has  several  large  tributaries. 

[19:101]  San  Ildefonso  PimpijeHnfumawikqhu,u,  fumawikqhitu 
' northern  arroyo  of  [20:9]'  'arroyo  of  [20:9]'  (pimpije  'north' 
<  Piv.f  '  mountain '  '  up  country ',  pije  '  toward ' ;  Hjjp  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  fumawiH,  see  [20:9];  JcqJiu'u  'arroyo 
with  barrancas'  <lo  'barranca',  hv?u  '  large  groove'  'arrovo'). 
Cf.  [20:11]  and  [18:14]. 

[19:102]  San  Ildefonso  McUtWe,  Mcuiwe'ohu,  Mouiwekwaje  of  obscure 
etymology  (mcuiwe  unexplained  but  apparently  ending  in  the 
locative  we;  ,ohi  'hill';  hwaje  'height'). 

This  ridge  is  very  long,  stretching  far  toward  Tesuque.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  trails,  notably  by  the  old  trail  connecting 
San  Ildefonso  and  Cochiti,  which  leaves  the  lowlands  by  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Tamakqge  [19:60].  This  trail  crosses  [19:102]  about 
two  miles  east  of  Buckman  Mesa  [19:112],  it  is  said.  Cf.  [19:103], 
[19:104],  and  [19:105]. 

[19:103]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiweta'a  of  obscure  etymology  (rnaMwe,  see 
1 19:102];  tiia  'gentle  slope').  This  name  is  given  to  the  gentle 
slope  to  MaMwioku  just  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:105]. 

1 19: 104]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiwepseygt',  Madiwt  p;vij<j,bii' u,  McuiweMu 
'beyond  [19:102]'  'corner  beyond  [19:102]'  'corner  by  [19:102]' 
(mcuiwe,  see [19:102];  pirryjc  'beyond':  bifit  'large  low  roundish 
place1). 
The  locality  is  better  shown  in  [20:13]. 

[19:105]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiwehu'u  'arroyo  of  [19:102]'  (maJ>iwe,  see 
[19:102];  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [20:26]. 
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This  is  the  chief  tributary  of  [19:100],  or,  in  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  upper  course  of  [19:100]  is  known  by  this 
name. 

[19:106]  San  Ildefonso  ICahii'u  'fence  arroyo'  'corral  arroyo'  (Jca 
'fence'  'corral';  lutu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[19:107]  San  Ildefonso  Pofyibee   'little  corner  of    the  flowers'  (pobi 
'flower';  bee  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
The  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [19:107]. 

[19:108]  San  Ildefonso  Poblbehu'u  'arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
flowers',  referring  to  [19:107]  (Poblbe'e,  see  [19:107];  huu,  'large 
groove'  'arroyo''). 

[19:109]  San  Ildefonsp  Ponj>ibu\t  'corner  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub' 
(ponfi  'plumed  arroyo  shrub'  '  Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata'; 
bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  large  corner  gives  the  name  to  [19:110]. 

[19:110]  San  Ildefonso  PonfiJbuhu'u  'arroyo  of  the  corner  of  the 
plumed  arroyo  shrub',  referring  to  [19:109]  (Pon,fibu,u,  see 
[19:109];  huhi  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

[19:111]  San  Ildefonso  Kaisqywsehu'u  'blue  rock  arroyo'  (ku  'stone' 
'rock';  tsqywx  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green';  hii'u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  It  is  said  that  there  are  bluish  rocks  at  the 
arroyo;  hence  the  name. 

[19:112]  San  Ildefonso  fumapiyf,  see  [20:5]. 

[19:113]  San  Ildefonso  fumawald  'slope  of  [19:112]'  'talus  slope  of 
[19:112]'  (puma,  see  [19:112];  waki  'slope'  'talus  slope  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  talus  slope  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs  of  [19:112].     See  [19:115]  and  [19:116]. 

[19:111:]  San   Ildefonso   ''Aywowapo   'tickle-foot   trail'   ^qyf  'foot'; 
wowa  'to  tickle';  po  '  trail').     The  trail  is  so  called  because  it  is 
gravelly  and  the  gravel  tickles  one's  feet  through  the  moccasins. 
This  trail  ascends  the  mesa  [19:112]  west  of  trail  [19:117],  pass- 
ing the  cave  [19:116]  about  half-way  up.     Cf.  [19:115]. 

[19:115]  San  Ildefonso  ,Aywowa,a'a  'tickle-foot  slope'  (Aywowa-,  see 
[19:111];  \Ca  'steep  slope').  This  name  is  given  to  the  gravelly 
foot-tickling  slope  where  the  trail  of  like  name  [19:114]  ascends 
the  mesa  [19:112]. 

[19:116]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  fumawahip'o,  pumawahlpo HH  'hole  of 
[19:113]'  'place  of  the  hole  of  [19:113]'  (pwnawaki,  see  [19:113]; 
p'o  'hole1;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Nqyl-et/iieT1,  N&yketqfrep ld HH  "place  where 
the  earth  tumbles  down  quickly '  '  place  of  the  cave  where  the 
earth  tumbles  down  quickly'  (nq/yy  'earth';  Jcetfibe,  said  to  mean 
'to  tumble  quickly';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
po  'hole'  'cave'). 
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On  the  east  side  of  a  small  gulch  near  the  top  of  the  talus  there 
is  a  cliff  of  earth  about  15  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  that  in  former 
times  there  was  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Large  frag- 
ments of  the  earthen  cliff  have  broken  off  from  time  to  time,  until 
now  not  a  trace  of  the  cave  can  be  seen.  The  cave  was  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  places  from  which  fire  and  smoke 
issued.  The  other  places  were  'Oguhewe  [20:7],  Toma  [29:3], 
and  TKy,nfjqpto>iH  [18:21]  according  to  San  Ildefonso  tradition. 

[19:117]  San  Ildefonso  Tajepo  'the  straight  trail'  (taje  'straight';  po 
'trail').  The  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  this  trail  from  the 
more  devious  trail  [19:114]. 

This  trail  goes  straight  up  the  mesa  [19:112].  Either  [19:117] 
or  [19:112]  is  often  used  when  traveling  down  the  river  on  foot 
or  horseback. 

[19:118]  San  Ildefonso  Tsab/jobijfo,  Tsabijohijfo't*  'the  hole  of  the 
giant'  '  the  place  of  the  hole  of  the  giant '  (tsdbijo  '  a  kind  of  giant'; 
it  possessive;  p'o  '  hole '  '  cave ';  '*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  a  large  but  shallow  cave  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  above 
the  talus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  caves  frequented  by 
the  giant  who  lived  within  the  Black  Mesa;  see  under  [18:19]. 

[19:119]  San  Ildefonso  '  Odotefuwui  '  projecting  corner  of  the  crow 
dwelling-place'  ('odo  'crow'  'raven';  te  '  dwelling  place',  here 
almost  equivalent  to  '  nest'  in  the  vaguer  sense  of  the  word;  fuu, 
wui  'horizontally  projecting  corner").  The  name  is  applied  to 
a  projecting  corner  of  blackish  cliff. 

[19:120]  Poisip'owui  'projecting  corners  at  the  hole  or  mouth  of  the 
river  canyon ',  referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
the  place  (pofsPi  'river  canyon'  <po  'water'  'river',  fsii  'can- 
yon ';  po  '  hole',  here  referring  to  the  '  mouth  '  of  a  canyon;  widi 
'  horizontally  projecting  corner ').  The  name  refers  to  the  pro- 
jecting corners  of  higher  land  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon.  See  special  treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Fea- 
tures], pages  100-102. 

[19:121]  San  Ildefonso £~w%Jcy,m,pokopte  'the  railroad  bridge'  {hw3^k^,if)f 
'iron'  'metal';  po  'road'  'trail';  Jco-p'e  'boat'  'bridge'  <ko  'to 
bathe', pe  'stick'  'log'). 

This  bridge  is  the  only  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
north  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

[19:122]  San  Ildefonso  Kws&kympo  'the  railroad'  (hjo%ky,'t)j>  'iron' 
'metal;'  po  'road'  '  trail')— the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[19:123]  (1)  San   Ildefonso  Pot8vn#eg.e   'down   at   the   little   muddy 
place'  {pottini  '  it  is  muddy'  <potsi  'mud'  <po  'water',  tsi  'to 
cut  through'  'to  ooze  through';  nq,  'to  be';   '0  diminutive;  g.e 
87584°— 29  eth— 16— 21 
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'  down  at'  'over  at").     The  use  of  nn  in  this  name  is  unusual  and 
its  force  is  obscure. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  'Akompijepofavi  '  lake  of  the  south '(  \ikom- 
pije  "south'  <*al-qi]f  'plain'  'down  country',  pije  'toward"; 
pnl.iri  'lake'  'pool'  <po  '  water ',  hwi  unexplained).  For  the 
origin  of  this  name  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  station.      =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Spun,  estacion  Rio  Grande  (named  after  the  Rio  Grande). 
These  names  refer  to  the  locality-  of  a  short  gulch  which  has  its 

head  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  crossed  at  its  mouth  by  the  railroad.  A  tank 
[19:124]  for  supplying  engines  with  water  stands  at  the  mouth 
just  east  of  the  track.  The  water  for  the  tank  comes  from  a  spring 
near  the  head  of  the  gulch.  There  was  formerly  a  pool  at  this 
place  called  Potsinq'eg.epokwi  {pokw\  'lake'  'pool'  <po  'water1, 
Ixvi  unexplained).  This  pool  was  the  "lake  of  the  north"  of  the 
San  Ildefonso;  see  page  251.  Hence  the  name  San  Ildefonso  (2), 
above.  Some  Mexicans  live  at  Rio  Grande.  See  [19 :124]. 
[19:124]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Ivwsp.ky,)npopoqwa  '  the  railroad  tank'  (kwse- 
lc%bmpo,  see  [19:122];  poqwa  'tank'  'reservoir'  <po  'water',  <jwa 
denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kws^ky,inpotqr)Ve  'the  railroad  tank'  (kwse- 
kitmpo  see  [19:122];  tqyke  <Span.  tanque  'tank'). 

It  is  at  this  tank  that  the  train  drinks  (nqsyywx  '  it  drinks'),  as 
the  San  Ildefonso  express  it. 
[19:125]  P  otslpK  ow'ui,  Posog.e'impotsipowui  'mouth  of  the  water 
canyon '  '  mouth  of  the  water  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande'  (Potsi'i, 
Posog.eHmpofsi'i,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03;  p'owui  'hori- 
zontally projecting  point  or  points  of  high  land  at  the  mouth  of  a 
canyon'  <plo  'hole',  wui  'horizontally  projecting  point'). 

This  is  the  northern  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  See 
PofsiH  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03. 

Unlocated 

San  Ildefonso  NqyFoywii  'gap  where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug', 
referring  to  [19:93]  (NqyVoyf  as  in  [19:93];  wiH  'gap'). 
This  gap  is  situated  somewhere  near  [19:93],  [19:94],  and  [19:95]. 

[20]    BUCKMAN  SHEET 

The  sheet  (map  20)  shows  places  with  Tewa  names  about  Buckman, 
Mexico.  No  pueblo  ruin  is  known  to  exist  in  this  area  west  of  the  New 
Rio  Grande.  The  territory  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians 
and  the  names  of  places  were  obtained  from  them.  The  whole  region 
is  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  and  other  Tewa  as  fumapgyge  'be}Tond 
Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]'  {puma,  see  [20:5];  ps^yqe  'beyond'). 


MAP    20 
BUCKMAN    REGION 


MAP    20 
BUCKMAN    REGION 
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[20: 1 J  San  Ildefonso  'Omahu'u,  see  [16:126]. 

[20:2]  San  Ildefonso  JVfynfsewoi  'yellow  earth  gap'  (n4yf  'earth'; 
tse  'yellowness',  absolute  form  of  fsej!H  'yellow';  wii  'gap'). 

This  is  a  little  gulch  about  400  yards  south  of  [19:123J.  In  it 
lumps  of  yellow  mineral  (probably  ocher)  are  picked  up,  which  are 
ground  and  used  as  yellow  paint.     See  under  Minerals. 

[20:3]  White  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  (pi.  13),  see  special 
treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102. 

[20:4]  San  Ildefonso  Tobafsx'i'i1  'the  white  cliff  or  rock'  (toha  'cliff' 
'large  cliff-like  rock';  tsse.  'whiteness'  'white';  Y8  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  "white  rock"  exists  except  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  claim  that  White  Rock  Canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  must  be  named  after  it.  See  special  treatment 
of  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102.  One  Indian 
describes  the  "white  rock"  as  a  "ledge  as  white  as  snow  in 
the  middle  of  a  black  cliff."  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  suggests  that 
the  white  rock  referred  to  may  be  a  perfectly  white  "patch"  in 
a  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
road  out  of  Buckman  leading  to  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles. 

[20:5]  (1)  San  -Ildefonso  fumapiyy  of  obscure  etymology  {fuma  un- 
explained, but  containing -///#  in  common  with  many  other  unana- 
lyzable  Tewa  place-names,  as  for  instance  '  Oma  [16:42]  across  the 
river  f rom  fuma;  piyf  'mountain').  Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton,  of 
Santa  Fe,  informs  the  writer  that  "cuma"  is  given  in  an  old  Span. 
document  as  the  name  of  a  hill  or  mountain  west  of  Santa  Fe;  see, 
however,  Toma  [29:3].  "  'Gigantes',  or  the  black  cliff  of  Shyu- 
mo  south  of  San  Ildefonso."  x  "  The  Tehuas  call  .  .  .  the  gigan- 
tic rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  Grande  gorge  south  of 
their  village,  Shyu-mo."1  The  o  at  the  end  of  these  forms  of 
Bandelier  is  probably  a  misprint  for  a. 

(2)  Eng.  Buckman  Mesa  (named  from  Buckman  [20:19]).  This 
name  seems  to  be  rapidly  coming  into  use. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  "mesa  of  the  Ortizes  (family 
name)'.  This  is  the  common  Span,  name;  why  applied  is  not 
ascertained. 

(4)  Span.  "Gigantes."1  Probably  so  called  because  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  giant;  see  [20:7],  [19:118]. 

This  high  basaltic  mesa  fuma  forms,  as  it  were,  the  eastern 
pillar  at  the  mouth  of  Wrhite  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
the  smaller  but  equally  dark  ' Oma  [16:42]  forms  the  western 
pillar.  The  mesa  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  trail  connecting  San 
Ildefonso  with  the  more  southern  pueblos.     From  two  places  on 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  81,  L892, 
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puma  fire  and  smoke  were  belched  forth  in  ancient  times,  it  is  said, 
namely,  from  [20:78]  and  [19:116],  q.  v.  Many  other  features 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  puma  will  be  noticed  on  the  maps. 

[20:6]  San  Udefonso  '  Og_uhewe,  '  OguheweJcewe  of  obscure  etymology 
{'og_uhewe.  unexplained,  except  that  -we  is  apparently  locative; 
Icewe  "peak'  'height'). 

The  top  of  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]  is  flatfish;  ' Og.uh.ewe  rises  like 
a  hillock  on  the  western  side  of  the  mesa  top.  It  contains  the 
hole  'Oguhewep'o  [20:7]  from  which  tire  and  smoke  used  to  belch 
forth.     See  [20:7]. 

[20:7]  San  Udefonso  'Oguhewepo,  "  OQ.uhewepo'iH  'hole  at  [20:6]' 
'place  of  the  hole  at  [20:6]'  ('  Oguhewe,  see  [20:6];  po  'hole';  V 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  described  as  a  hole  10  feet  or  so  deep  which  goes  verti- 
tically  into  the  earth  at  the  summit  of  [20:6].  According  to  San 
Udefonso  tradition  this  is  one  of  the  four  places  from  which 
fire  and  smoke  came  forth  in  ancient  times;  the  other  places 
•werepumawakip^o  [19:116],  Toma  [29:3],  and  T'unfjop'o  [18:21]. 
Bandelier  l  mentions  this  tradition,  but  names  only  three  of  the 
places:  "To-ma",  "Shyu-mo",  and  "Tu-yo." 

[20:8]  San  Udefonso  pumawi'i  '  gap  by  [20:5]'  (puma,  see  [20:5];  wiH 
'gap'). 

This  is  the  pass  east  of  puma  Mesa  just  as  Ttunfowi'i  [18:32] 
is  the  pass  east  of  T'unpjo  Mesa  [18:19].  The  main  wagon  road 
between  San  Udefonso  and  Buckman  runs  through  this  pass. 
See  [20:9]  and  [20:10]. 

[20:9]  San  Udefonso  Pimpije'infumaxoikQhu^u,  pumawikqhttu,  see 
[19:101]. 

[20:10]  San  Udefonso  "'AkompijeHnfumawiJi-ohitu  'southern  arroyo 
of  [12:8]'  (^akompije  ' south '<  "'dkoyf  'plain'  'down  coun- 
try', pije  'toward';  Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pwnawiH,  see  [20:8];  kqhuhi  'arroyo  with  barrancas'<  kq  'bar- 
ranca', hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  into  the  KohoMiwag.e  [20:11].  It  is  not  as 
important  or  as  well  known  as  [20:9]. 

[20:11]  San  Udefonso  Koh<uuwag.e  of  obscure  etymology  (kq  'bar- 
ranca'; IwMi  unexplained;  wa  apparently  as  in  wadi  'wide  gap'; 
g.e  apparently  the  locative  'down  at'  'over  at').  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  analyze  the  name. 

This  arroyo  is  deep  and  narrow;  its  walls  are  in  many  places 
vertical  cliffs,  its  bed  sandy.  One  can  walk  through  it,  and  to  do 
so  is  a  strange  experience,  so  narrow  and  shut  in  is  it.  The  arroyo 
discharges  into  the  Rio  Grande  just  below  the  spring  [20:17].     Its 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  81,  1892. 
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lower  course  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  railroad  bridge.  Its  upper- 
most course,  or  what  ma}'  be  termed  an  upper  tributary,  is 
[20:10]. 

[20:12]  San  Ildefonso  Mcutiwe,  Mcuiweolm,  see  [19:102]. 

[20:13]  San  Ildefonso  Ma^kvepseyge,  see  [19:104]. 

[20:1 4]  Kujemug.e,iykQku,u,  see  [21:22]. 

[20:15]  San  Ildefonso  Posygehrfu,  see  [17:17]. 

[20:16]  San  Ildefonso   Kwsekumpo  'the    railroad'  (hvx'ky.y  f    'iron' 
'metal';  po  'trail'  'road'). 
This  is  the  narrow-gauge  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[20:17]  San  Ildefonso  fumapaeygepofsip'owUi  'projecting  corners  at 
the  mouths  of  the  canyons  of  the  river  beyond  Buckman  Mesa 
[20:5]'  {fiimapcgyge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  pofsPi  'river 
canyon'  <po  'water'  'river',  here  referring  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
tsi?i  'canyon';  pKo  'hole'  'mouth  of  caivyon';  wui  ' horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  projecting  corners  of  higher  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yons of  the  Rio  Grande  both  north  and  south  of  Buckman.  These 
are  called  merely  'the  canyon  mouths  at  Buckman',  to  translate 
freely. 

[20:ls]  San  Ildefonso  fumapxygeimpopi  'the  spring  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa'  [20:12]  (fumapxyge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]; 
iy.f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pqpl  'spring'  <  po 
'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  spring  is  most  peculiarly  situated.  It  is  near  the  top  of  a 
steep  earthen  bank  beside  the  Rio  Grande  and  perhaps  20  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  two  little  basins  for  water, 
one  of  which  has  been  recently  boxed  in  with  boards.  Although 
it  is  hard  to  determine  the  source  of  the  water,  the  spring  runs 
the  year  round  and  probably  contains  the  best  water  for  drinking 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman.  The  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
say  that  it  is  a  very  old  and  good  spring,  and  frequently  go  to 
it  to  drink  when  at  or  passing  through  Buckman. 

[20:19]  (1)  fmnapseygeteqwd'iH  'place  of  the  houses  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa'  {fumapszyge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  fe</>va 
'house'  <te  'dwelling-place',  qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a 
receptacle;  Y*  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix).  Indian 
purists  use  this  name.  It  is  also  used  sometimes  so  that  Mexicans 
and  Americans  will  not  understand  that  Buckman  is  referred  to. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Bakamxy/,  Bahtmqijf.  The  first  of  these 
forms  is  evidently  from  the  Eng.,  the  second  from  the  Span.,  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name;  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Buckman.  Named,  it  is  said,  from  "  old  man  Buck- 
man,"  now  dead,  who  operated  a  sawmill  in  the  mountains  west 
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of  Buckman,  in  the  eighties.  The  railroad  station  and  settle- 
ment were  named  after  him  20  or  30  years  ago.  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  several  surrounding  geographical  features,  as 
Buckman  Mesa  [20:5].  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  had  curiously 
enough  determined  that  this  name  must  mean  '  male  deer  ';  he  took 
"buck"  asj?#  'deer'  and  "man"  ass£#y,  meaning  'man'  'male', 
since j>%&VQf  means  '  male  deer'  in  Tewa.  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 
(4)  Span,  pronounced  Bakman,  Bakaman.  (<Eng.).  =Te\va 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  settlement  of  Buckman  consists  at  present  of  several  small 
houses  and  shacks  mostly  south  of  the  railroad,  and  a  large  lum- 
ber yard.  The  lumber  sawed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  hauled  to  Buckman  in  wagons  and  thence  shipped  by 
train.  Buckman  is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  two  arroyos 
[20:11]  and  [20:25].  The  vicinity  of  Buckman  itself  and  of 
places  designated  by  Buckman  used  in  compounds  is  usually 
rendered  in  Tewa  by  fumapetiyge,  literally  '  beyond  Buckman 
Mesa'  [20:5];  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20],  page  322. 

[20:20]  San  Ildefonso  funiapserjgetekoj/e  'wagon  bridge  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa'  [20:5]  (fw/tapser/<je,  see  under  introduction  to  sheet[20]; 
te1, wagon';  kop'e  'bridge"  boat'  <ko  'to  bathe',  p?e  'stick' 
'log'). 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Espanola  and  Cochiti. 

[20:21]  San  Ildefonso  tywCiwihuhc,  see  [17:25]. 

[20:22]  San  Ildefonso  'Abebehu'u,  see  [17:29]. 

[20:23]  San  Ildefonso  TsUegehitu,  see  [17:30]. 

[20:24]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[20:25]  San  Ildefonso  Kqsog.e,  Kqsog.eiyfhu'u  'down  at  the  large  bar- 
ranca or  arroyo ' '  arroyo  down  by  the  large  barranca  or  arroyo '  (lo 
'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas';  so'o  'largeness'  'large';  ge 
'down  at'  'over  at';  '  ij)f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
/in'//  '  large  groove  '  'arroyo').  Some  individuals  appear  to  use 
Kqsoge  and  Kosogeiyfhrfit,  indiscriminately;  others  insist  that  a 
certain  locality  in  the  arroyo  is  called  Kosog_e  and  that  the  whole 
arroyo  must  be  called  Kqsog.e'irifhu'u.  There  are  very  large  and 
high  barrancas  at  several  places  in  the  arroyo  and  although  the 
writer  was  accompanied  by  an  Indian  at  Buckman  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  two-name,  two-place  theory,  he  did  not  know  to 
which  barranca  Kqsog_a  should  be  applied. 

This  arroyo  is  very  large  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mesa 
[20:33]  wildly  picturesque.  It  is  known  by  the  Americans  as 
"Buckman  Arroyo",  but  since  [20:11]  also  can  be  so  designated, 
this  cannot  be  given  as  an  established  name. 
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[20:26]  San  Udefonso  Mcuhvepseyfje'iyfhii'u,  MaMmoefotfu  'arroyo  of 
[20:13]'  'arroyo  of  [20:12]'  (3laiwep%yge,  see  [20:13];  Jfcuiwe, 
see  [20:12];  'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u 
' large  groove '  'arroyo').     Cf.   [19:105]. 

This  flows  from  the  vicinity  of  [20:13]  and  enters  [20:25]  not 
very  far  above  Buckman  settlement  [20:19]. 

[20:27]  San  Udefonso  Ssetsxbu  a  'white  round-cactus  corner'  (sx 
'round-cactus'  of  several  species,  as  'Opuntia  comanchica'  and 
'Opuntia  polvacantha';  fsse  'whiteness'  'white';  bau  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

It  is  said  that  the  cactus  plants  look  whitish  or  dusty  at  this 
place,  hence  the  name.  The  corner  is  believed  to  be  accurately 
located  on  the  sheet. 

[20:28]  San  Udefonso  P'amupube\yflnCu  'arroyo  of  the  little  cor- 
ner of  the  roots  of  Yucca  glauca',  referring  to  [20:29]  (Pamu- 
pube'e,  see  [20:29];  Hyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hiCu  'large  groove'  'arro}?o'). 

[20:29]  San  Ildefonso  P'amupube'e  'little  corner  of  the  roots  of 
Yucca  glauca  (p'dmu  'Yucca  glauca 'a  small  species  of  Spanish 
bayonet  the  roots  of  which  are  used  for  washing  people's  hair 
and  for  other  purposes;  %u  'root';  hie  'small  low  roundish 
place'). 
This  small  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  large  arroyo  [20:28]. 

[20:30]  San  Ildefonso  Pq^hcbiru  'corner  where  the  thread  or  fila- 
ment is  on  top'  (pa 's  'thread'  'filament';  Ice  said  to  be  the  same 
as  in  Icevoe  and  to  mean  'on  the  very  top';  bit'u  'large  low  round- 
ish place').  To  what  the  name  refers  is  not  clear  to  the  modern 
Indians.  It  may  be  that  the  name  was  originally  applied  to 
[20:31],  q.  v. 

[20:31]  San  Ildefonso  Pq^keTcwaje  'height  where  the  thread  or  fila- 
ment is  on  top'  (Pq^ke,  see  [20:30] ;  hvajb  'height'').  It  may  be 
that  Pq^ke-  was  applied  originally  to  the  height  instead  of  to  the 
dell  [20:30],  or  more  probably  originally  to  both. 

[20:32]  Tesuque  ; '  Aty.ywxpse.yqeiykqhxCu,  see  [26:2]. 

[20:33]  San  Ildefonso  MqntiiH,  Mqntipiyf  'place  of  the  swollen 
hand'  'swollen  hand  mountain'  (mqyf  'hand';  tl  'swollenness' 
'swollen';  Y* locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  'moun- 
tain1). Why  this  name  is  applied  is  unknown  to  the  informants. 
The  little  mountain  bearing  this  name  is  clearly  visible  from  the 
railroad.  It  has  a  flattish  top  and  is  very  picturesque.  The 
common  form  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  JSLlntiT1.  It  appears 
that  Tewa  usually  use  the  word  without  thinking  of  its  etymology. 
The  mountain  appears  to  give  names  to  [20:34J,  [20:35 1,  and 
[20:36]. 
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[20:34]  San  lldefonso  M$nti?iHh£e  'little  arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 
swollen  hand',   referring  to  [20:33]  (JftntiV,  see  L20:33J;    hee 
'small  groove'  'little  arroyo'). 
This  arroyito  runs  into  [20:25]. 

[20:35]  San  lldefonso  MqntPiHtsi'l  'canyon  at  the  place  of  the  swollen 
hand',  referring  to  [20:33]  (Mtj,ntPiH,  see [20:33];  tst'i  'canyon'). 
This  name  is  given  to  the  beautiful  canyon  of  [20:25]  opposite 
Mqntrr1  Mountain  [20:33]. 

It  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  canyon  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo 
that  the  spring  [20:36]  discharges. 

[20:36]  San  lldefonso  MantiH^popi  'spring  by  the  place  of  the 
swollen  hand',  referring  to  [20:33]  (MqntiT*,  see  [20:33];  fyopi 
'spring'  <po  ' water ', pi  'to  issue'). 

The  spring  is  situated  as  described  under  [20:35],  above.     It  is 
said  that  it  is  never  dry. 

[20:37]  San  lldefonso  TssziifuttfirjfhiiJu  '  arroyo  of  the  whitish  gentle 
slope',  referring  to  [20:38]  {Tsxnfuta''a,  see  [20:38] ;  ^iyf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  posttix  ;  hv?u  '  large  groove  '  '  arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  joins  [20:40]  and  the  two  form  the  canyon  [20:35]. 

[20:38]  San  lldefonso  Ts^n/utcCa  '  whitish  gentle  slope'  (fssenfu,  said 
to  be  an  old  form  of  is%  'whiteness'  'white'  now  used  only  in 
this  place-name  and  in  the  name  of  the  "White  Corn  Maiden 
(R'y,ntsxn  fit?  aerify,  <k'y,y  f  'corn',  tssenfu  'whiteness'  'white', 
Va?iyw  'maiden');  ta'a  'gentle  slope').  Why  the  sloping  plain 
is  called  thus  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  whitish. 
The  plain  gives  names  to  [20:37]  and  [20:39]. 

[20:39]  San  lldefonso  Tssenfiita'oku  'hills  by  the  whitish  gentle 
slope',  referring  to  [20:38]  (ftsenfuta'a,  see  [20:38];  \>lu  'hill'). 

[20:40]  San  lldefonso  Telui'u  'cottonwood  tree  arroyo'  (te  'cotton- 
wood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  KtjSu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[20:41]  San  lldefonso  Kafoajui£jfflj'hv?u,  see  [17:42]. 

[20:42]  San  lldefonso  PoJepopq'HsPi,  see  [17:58]. 

[20:43]  San  lldefonso  Tunofoahu'u,  see  [17:62].' 

[20:44]  San  lldefonso  fohu'u,  see  [17:66]. 

[20:45]  Tsikwaje,  see  [29:1]. 

[20:46]  San  lldefonso  P'efu7cwaje,  see  [29:2]. 

[20:47]  San   lldefonso   P'efuta'a    'gentle    slope    of    timber    point' 
{P'efii'u,  see  under  [20 :unlocated];  ta\i  'gentle  slope'). 
A  large  sloping  part  of  the  mesa  top  is  called  thus. 

[20:48]  San  lldefonso  P'efubodi  'roundish  hill  of  the  timber  point' 
{P'efti'u,  see  under  [20:unlocated];  boM  'large  roundish  thing  or 
pile'). 

[20:49]  San  lldefonso  K*y,mp*%bu,u  'shin  corner'  (Jcympi  'shin' 
<hly,r)j>  'leg';  pi  'narrowness'  'narrow'  as  in  p\ki  of  same 
meaning ;  bu'u  '  large  low  roundish  place '). 
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The  place  gives  the  name  to  [20:50].     Why  the  name  is  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 
[20:50]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  K'tyirqiibukwaje  'height  by   shin  corner' 
(ICyJmj)Hbu\(,  see  [20:49];  kwaje  'height'). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  del  Cuervillo,  Mesa  del  Cuervo  'crow  mesa'. 
Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  Mesa  del  Cuervo  is 
erroneously  identified  with  [29:3]  by  Bandelier. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  mesa 
[29:1],  especially  to  the  portion  that  towers  above  the  dell  [20:49]. 

Unlocated 

Jacona  station,  Jacona  section.  This  is  a  place  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  east  of  Buckman.  There  are  no  buildings  there.  The  name 
is  but  recently  applied  and  is  taken  from  [21:6],  q.  v. 

San  Ildefonso  P'efv'u  'timber  point'  (p'e  'stick'  'log'  'timber'; 
fuu  'horizontally  projecting  point').  Cf.  P'efu'u,  the  Tewa 
name  for  Abiquiu;  see  [3:36]. 

Just  where  this  point  is  and  of  just  what  nature  it  is  the  infor- 
mants did  not  know.  It  gives  names  to  [29:2],  [20:48],  and 
[20:47]. 

[21]   JACONA    SHEET 

The  sheet  (map  21)  shows  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  settlements 
Jacona  and  Pojoaque,  also  three  pueblo  ruins  about  which  definite 
traditions  have  been  preserved.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  Tewa 
formerly  occupied  this  area. 

[21:1]  San  Ildefonso  punfxPqywVi,  see  [18:5]. 

[21:2]  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe  Pijoge,  Pijog.e,oku  'down  at  the  very 
red  place'  'hills  down  at  the  very  red  place'  {pi  'redness'  'red'; 
jo  augmentative;  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  ^ohu  'hill'). 

This  is  a  high,  long,  and  much  eroded  reddish  range  of  hills. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  range  between  Nambe 
Pueblo  and  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Pijoge  is  separated  from 
lVqmpi/ieg.i  [18:3]  by  the  gap  punfxFoywiH  [18:6].  Pijoge  is 
nearly  as  conspicuous  as  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  According  to 
a  San  Ildefonso  story,  a  Santa  Clara  man  once  loved  a  Cochiti 
woman.  The  woman  had  a  Cochiti  husband.  A  p&rwta  'dry 
corpse'  (peni  'corpse';  la  'diyness"  'dry')  volunteered  to  kill 
the  husband.  The  story  ends  by  saying  that  the  penifa  went  to 
sleep  in  a  cave  somewhere  in  Pijoge,  where  he  is  still  sleeping. 

[21:3]  Nambe  Totug.e,  T'Qtubu'u  'down  at  the  place  of  the  pure 
white  earth'  'white  earth  corner'  (7V?  Nambe  form  of  t'y?* 
'white  earth',  see  under  Minkhals;  t\i  said  to  be  for  tu.Kpi 
'pureness'  'pure';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  bu'a  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 
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There  is  much  "tierra  blanca"  at  this  place,  as  can  be  seen 
from  far  off.     Cf.  [21:4]. 

1 21:4 1  Nambe  T  otnbukwaje  'heights  by  white  earth  corner',  referring 
to  [21:3]  (Tqtabu'u,  see  [21:3];  kwq/e  'height'). 

[21:5]  Pojoaque  Creek,  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[21:6]  (1)  Sakqnx,  Sakqnxkw3eky,,iH  'at  the  tobacco  barranca'  'Mexi- 
can place  at  the  tobacco  barranca'  (Sakqnx,  see  [21:9];  Kir;ilw 
•Mexican',  modified  from  kwxky,yy  'iron'  'metal';  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  For  quoted 
forms  of  the  name  see  under  (9)  below. 

(2)  Eng.  Jacona  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Tewa(l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Jacona.  (<Tewa  Sakqnx).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  change  from  s  to  Span,  j  is  peculiar. 

This  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  settlement.  The  main  road 
between  Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  runs  through  it.  See  espe- 
cially Jacona  under  [20:unlocated]  and  Jaconita  [21:7]. 
[21:7]  (1)  Sakqnse'e,  Sakqnxkwxky/ii,e  'little  place  at  the  tobacco 
barranca'  'little  Mexican  place  at  the  tobacco  barranca' 
(Sakqnx,  Sakqnxkwxky/i*,  see  [21:6];  '<?  diminutive).  Cf.  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Jaconita.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Jaconita,  diminutive  of  Jacona  [21:6].  =Eng.  (2); 
cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Jaconita  is  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Jacona  [21:6]  and  like  the  lat- 
ter is  a  Mexican  settlement  through  which  the  main  road  between 
Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  passes. 

[21:8]  Sakqnx?iug_epotm  'marsh  below  the  place  of  the  tobacco  bar- 
ranca', referring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  {Sakqnse,,  see  [21:6]; 
nu'u  'below';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  potsa  'marsh'  <  po 
'  water ',  tsa  '  to  cut  through '  '  to  ooze  through '). 

The  bed  and  vicinity  of  Pojaque  Creek  are  meadowy  at  this 
place. 

[21:9]  Sakqnx' qnivikej  I  'pueblo  ruin  by  the  tobacco  barranca'  (sa 
'tobacco';  kq  'barranca';  nx  locative;  'qnwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'< 
'qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound).  "Xacona."1  "Xacono."2 
"  S.  Domingo  de  Xacona."3  "  S.  Domingo  de  Xacomo."4 
"S.  Domingo  de  Xacoms."5  "Jacoma."6  "Iacona." 7  "Sa'- 
kona."8  "Jacona,  or  Sacona."9  "Sacona."10  "Sacoma."11 
"  There  is  also  one  [a  ruin]  near  Jacona."  12 

1  De  1'Isle,  carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703.  s  Hodge,  field  notes,   Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885 

2  De  l'Isle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733.  (  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p,  027,  1907). 

3  D'Anville,  map  Amerique  Septentrionale,  9  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  85, 1892. 
1716.  10  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,   1905;    Com- 

4  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  munautes,  p.  33,  1908. 

■>  Walch,  Churte  America,  1805.  "  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906. 

e  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88,  1857.  12  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 

7  Buschmann,  Neu-Mex.,  p.  230, 1858.  1910. 
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This  is  the  ruin  of  a  historic  pueblo,  as  is  evident  from  the 
quoted  names  given  above.     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Pojuaque  River  [21:5],  between  that  village 
[21:29]  and  San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  Jacona,  or  Sacona,  a 
small  pueblo  occupied  until  1696,  and  I'ha-mba,  [19:40],  of  more  ancient 
date.     I  have  not  heard  of  any  others  in  that  vicinity.1 

In  a  note  Bandelier *  adds: 

In  1680  Jacona  was  an  '  aldea  '  [village]  only.  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  317. 
It  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Nambe\  After  its  abandonment  it  became  the 
property  of  Ignacio  de  Roybal  in  1702.     Merced  de  Jacona,  MS. 

The  ruin  is  evidently  still  in  possession  of  the  Roybal  family, 
for  its  southern  end  is  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Juan  Bautista 
Roybal  while  the  remainder  is  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Remedios 
Roybal.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins  consist  of  low 
mounds  altogether  about  200  feet  long.  The  site  is  well  known 
to  Tewa  and  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity  and  the  writer  was  informed 
by  Mexicans  at  Jacona  settlement  [21:6]  that  some  good  pottery 
has  been  found  at  the  ruin.  The  Mexicans  added  Santo  Domingo 
'holy  Sunday'  or  'Saint  Dominick'  to  the  Indian  name,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  forms  above.  There  is  no  record  of  a  church 
or  chapel  ever  having  been  built  at  the  place.  Just  why  the  name 
Sakqnse.  was  originally  applied  is  no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa, 
so  it  seems.  One  myth  has  been  obtained  at  San  Ildefonso,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Sakqnse.  The  informants  do  not  know 
whence  the  Sakqnse,  people  departed,  except  that  they  went  to 
live  at  other  Tewa  villages.  Sakqnse,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of 
[21:6],  Jacona  [20:unlocated],  [21:7],  and  [21:10]. 

[21:10]  San  Ildefonso  Sakonse^oku  'hills  by  the  place  of  the  tobacco 
barranca',  referring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  (Sakqnse,  see  [21:9]; 
'oku  'hill').  This  name  is  in  common  use  and  is  found  also  in  a 
San  Ildefonso  myth,  above  mentioned.  When  the  Parrot  Maiden 
brought  her  husband  hack  to  Sakqnse,,  the  home  of  his  parents, 
she  alighted  on  the  Sakqnse'oku.  The  maiden  and  her  husband 
remained  there  till  after  nightfall,  when  they  went  to  the  pueblo. 

[21:11]  Nambe  Kap'ejjfJnia  'arroyo  of  the  black  rocks'  (hu  'rock' 

'stone';  pejnf  'blackness'  'black';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  is  formed  by  the  joining  of  [15:29]  and  [21:20].     It 

discharges  into  Pojoaque  Creek  at  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh 

[21:8].     Cf.  [21:19]. 

[21:12]  Nambe  T'akehu'u,  T'akebu/vrfu  'arroyo  where  they  live  on 
top'  'arroyo  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top',  said  to  refer  to 
[21:13]  {Take-,  TakebxCu,  see  [21:13];  hu'u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  85, 18!>2. 
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[21:13]  Nambe  Takebrfu  'the  corner  where  they  live  on  top'  (fa  'to 
live';  Tee  'on  top'  as  in  Icewe  'on  top';  bu?u  'large  low  roundish 
place').  Why  the  name  was  given  is  not  known;  the  informants 
presume  that  some  people  used  to  live  "on  top"  somewhere  near 
this  low  place. 

The  place  extends  both  north  and  south  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
and  all  about  the  lower  course  of  [21:12].  On  the  south  side  of 
Pojoaque  Creek  there  are  many  Mexican  farms  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  [21:15].  The  Mexicans  include  this  locality  under 
the  name  Pojoaque,  it  seems.  The  locality  gives  names  to  [21:12] 
and  [21:14]. 

[21:14]  Nambe  T'ahkwaje,  T '  akebukwaje  'height  of  the  place  where 
they  live  on  top'  'height  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top' 
referring  to  [21:13]  {Take-,  Tahba'u,  see  [21:13];  kwaje  'on 
top').  The  name  refers  to  the  high  lands  north  of  Pojoaque 
Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  [21:13]. 

[21:15]  Nambe  Misate'e,  T'akebumimte'e  'the  little  church'  'the  little 
church  of  the  low  corner  where  the}^  live  on  top ',  referring  to 
[21:13]  (misate  'church',  literally  'mass  house'  <misa  <Span. 
misa  'Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  'dwelling-place'  'house';  '« 
diminutive;  Tna1cebu>xi,  see  [21:13]. 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  mentioned  under  [21:13]. 

[21:16]  Nambe  Tseqws&ywiiihu'u,  see  [24:8]. 

[21:17]  Nambe  Tapubuhii'u  'grass  root  corner  arroyo',  referring  to 
[21:18]  (Tapubu'u,  see  [21:18];  huru  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[21:18]  Nambe  Tapubu'u  'grass  root  corner'  (ta  'grass';  pu  'root'; 
bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[21:19]  Nambe  Kap\r) flaCuhvoaje  'height  of  the  arroyo  of  the  black 
stones',  referring  to  [21:11]  (Kup\yfhu\i,  see  [21:11];  kwaje 
'height'). 

[21:20]  Nambe  Husog.e,  see  [24:1]. 

[21:21]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[21:22]  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  Kujemug.e'ii)- 
lojin'u  'arroyo  of  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down' 
referring  to  [21:2-1]  (Kujernvge,  see  [21:24];  Jiqf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  kolnru  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <k<? 
'barranca',  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[21:23]  Nambe  Kosoge,  Husoge,  '  Qkup%y(/ekosog.e,  '  Okupseygehusog.e, 
see  [23:48]. 

[21:24]  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  Kujemug.e- 
"'qrjwikejl  'pueblo  ruin  where  they  threw  down  the  stones'  (Jew 
'stone';  jemu  'to  throw  down  three  or  more  objects';  g.e  'down 
at'  'over  at';  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound). 
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Throwing  down  stones  from  a  height  was  a  common  means  of 
defense  in  Pueblo  warfare.  Under  what  circumstances  the  stones 
were  hurled  down  at  [21:24]  has  apparently  been  forgotten. 
"Cuyammique."1  "Cuyo,  Monque."2  "Cuyamungue."3  "Cuya- 
manque."*  "Civya  Mangue."5  "Coyamanque."8  "Cuyamun- 
que.'"7  "Cuya-mun-ge."8  "Cuyamonge."9  "Cuyamunque.'110 
"Cu-ya-niun-gue."11  "Ku  Ya-mung-ge."12  "Kyamunge."13  See 
[21:25]. 

The  Tewa  retain  memory  of  this  pueblo  much  as  they  do  of 
Scdqnx  [21:9],  with  which  they  often  couple  its  name.  Like 
[21:9],  it  is  a  historic  ruin.     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

NearPojuaque  [21:29]  the  Tezuque  stream  [21:21]  enters  that  of  Pojuaque 
[21:5]  from  the  southeast.  On  its  banks,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth, 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ku  Ya-mung-ge.  This  Tehua  village  also  was  in  existence 
until  1696,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned.12 

In  a  note  Bandelier  adds: 

In  1699  the  site  of  the  pueblo  was  granted  to  Alonzo  Kael  de  Aguilar;  in  1731 
it  was  regranted  to  Bernardino  de  Sena,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Jean 
l'Arch£veque  or  Archibeque12  [the  murderer  of  La  Salle]. 

According  to  Hewett,14  the  land  where  the  ruin  stands  is  part  of 
an  Indian  reservation  (the  Tesuque  grant)  at  the  present  time. 
The  Indian  informants  agree  that  the  people  of  Kitjemvg.e  were 
Tcwa,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  went  to  live  at  other 
Tewa  pueblos,  but  one  old  man  at  Nambe  insisted  that  Kujemug.e 
was  a  Tano  pueblo.  The  ruin  is  on  a  low  mesa  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe.  Kujem  uge  gives  the  names 
to  [21:22]  and  [21:25]. 
[21:25]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kujemygehvxhu'i''1  'place  of  the  Mexicans 
by  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down',  referring  to 
[21:24]  {Kujemug_e,  see  [21:24];  Kws^lcu  'Mexican',  modified  from 
hv%lcy,T)f  'iron'  'metal'  <hvse  'oak,'  leu  'stone';  V*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix).     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Callamongue  and  other  spellings.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Callamongue  and  various  other  spellings,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  forms  under  [21 :24].  ( <  Tewa).  =  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  Although  the  spelling  of  the  name  varies  so  much,  the 
pronunciation  among  Mexicans  appears  to  be  quite  uniform.     It 

'Vargas,  1692,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  'Bandelier  In  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,1885. 

N.  Mex.,  p.  199,  1889.  "Pullenin  Harper's  Weekly, p.  771,  Oct. 4, 1890. 

"Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88, 1857.  '"Bandelier  in  Arch.  Tnst.  Papers,  r,  p.  23, 1881. 

•  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  280,  1858.  "Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  128,  note,  1890. 

i aeon,  Deserts,  t,  p.  448, 1860.  "Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p  85,  1892 

JVetanourt,  Teatro  Mexieano,  tn,  i>.  317, 1871.  I'Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  L905;  Antiqui- 

pi  in  Arm.  Sep.  Wheeler Swrvey, app.  LL,  p.  ties,  pi.  svii,  1906:  Communautes,  p.  88,  L908 

76,  1875.  "Qeneral  View,  p.  597, 1905. 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  2:i,  note, 
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is  Icajamoygi.  This  pronunciation  has  been  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  Mexicans,  and  from  a  Cochiti  Indian  who  bad  heard  only 
the  Span,  form  of  the  name,  with  considerable  uniformity.  Such 
pronunciations  as  kajamoijke,  Irtja/notjle  and  Jcujamdyke  are  prob- 
ably also  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Antonio  Roybal  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  live  at  Callamongue  were  questioned  as  to  the  spell- 
ing of  the  name  by  residents  of  the  place.  Mr.  Roybal  wrote 
"Callamongue,"  which  was  approved  by  the  others.  This  spell- 
ing has  been  chosen  therefore  from  among  many  current  ones. 

[21:26]  Nambe  Pojege  'down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  meet'  (p<> 
'water'  'creek';  je  'to  meet';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This 
name  refers  to  the  confluence. 

[21:27]  Nambe  Posuywee.g.en.ti'u,  Posy,ywxg.e?iug.epotsa  'place  below  the 
drink  water  place'  '  marsh  below  the  drink  water  place ',  referring 
to  [21:29]  (Pomr}Wc£.g.e,see  [21:29];  nuht  'below';  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at';  potsa  'marsh'  <po  'water,'  tsa  'to  cut  through'  'to 
ooze  through '). 

The  author  once  tried  to  cross  this  marshy  place  at  a  time  when 
it  looked  like  a  dry  meadow,  but  he  slumped  in  up  to  his  knees, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  some  Mexicans  who  live  near.  Of 
course  Po8y,yw%gerw>u  is  a  more  inclusive  name  than  the  other, 
but  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  indiscriminately. 
There  are  a  number  of  Mexican  houses  at  the  place. 

[21:28]  Nambe  Posy,ywseg.ekwaje  'height  of  the  drink  water  place', 
referring  to  [21:29]  (Posy,ywzeg.e,  see  [21:29];  kwaje  'height'). 
This  name  is  given  to  the  whole  height  or  hill  on  which  Pojoaque 
stands. 

[21:29]  (1)  Posy,7jw%g.e  'drink  water  place'  (po  'water';  sy,yw%  'to 
drink';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  Why  the  name  was  originally 
applied  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  All  the  forms  in  vari- 
ous languages  given  below  seem  to  be  either  corrupted  from  or 
cognate  with  this  name.  "San  Francisco  Pajagiie".1  "Pojua- 
que'\2  "Pujuaque".3  "Pasuque".4  "Pusuaque".5  "Ojuaque".6 
"Ohuaqui".7  "  Ohuqui".8  "Pojaugue".9  "Pojodque".10  "  Po- 
godque".11  "Payuaque".12  "Pejodque".13  "Pajuagne". u  "Pa- 
juaque".15  "Projoaque''.16  "Pozuaque''.17  "Pofuaque".18  "Nues- 

i  Villagran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico,  app.  3,  ^Parko,  Map  of  New  Mexico,  1861. 

p.  96,  1900.  >°  Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 

2  MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.      p.  709.  1857. 

Papers,  V,  p.  193,  1890.  »  Ibid.,  in,  p.633.  1853. . 

3  VUla-Seftor,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  p.  418,  1748.  I2  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
«  Alcedo,  Die.  Geogr. ,  iv,  p.  114,  1788.                        Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 

s  Hezio  (1797-98)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thou-  "  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  vi,  p.  688. 

sand  Miles,  p.  208,  1867.  M  Domencch,  Deserts  N.  A.,  n,  p.  63,  1860. 

s  Eseudero,  Noticias  Estad.  Chihuahua,  p.  180,  ^  Ibid.,  I,  p.  183. 

Mexico,  1834.  16  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863. 

'  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  196,  1848.  >'  Ind.  Aff.  Sep.  for  1864,  p.  193,1865. 

8  Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,5th  s.,  xxi,  p.  84,  is  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
1850. 
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tra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque".1  "Poujuaque".2  "Pa- 
joaque".3  "Pojoague".4  "Pojoaque".5  "Pojanquiti".6  "Po- 
jake".7         "Pojanque".8         "Po-zuan-ge".9  "  Pojuague".10 

"Potzua-ge"  (given  here  as  "native  name "  according  to  Hand- 
book Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  274,  li)10).n  "Pojouque".12  "Pohuaque".13 
"Pojuaque,  or  more  properly  Pozuang-ge".14  "Pojuaque,  P'Ho 
zuang-ge".15  "  P'o-zuang-ge,  or  Pojuaque  'V6  "Pojuaque,  or 
P'o-zuang-ge".17  "Phojuange  ".18  "Posonwu".19  This  form  was 
obtained  by  Fewkes  from  the  Hano  Tewa.  It  is  clearly  for 
Posyijwx-,  the  g.e  being  for  some  reason  omitted.  "  Pojoaque1'.20 
"Po-suan-gai".21 

(2)  Picuris  "A'sona',  Pojoaque  Pueblo.  Last  syllable  hard  to 
get — seems  to  have  a  sound  before  the  a,  but  not  clear."22  Prob- 
ably identical  or  cognate  with  "Tigua"  "P'asuiap",  below. 

(3)  "Tigua"  (presumably  Isleta)  "P'asuiap".23  Cf.  Picuris 
"A'sona'  ",  above. 

(4)  "Po^uaki".24     Clearly  <Span.  Pojuaque. 

(5)  Cochiti  Pohwdke,  Pokwdketsse  {tsse  locative).  Clearly  <  Span. 
Pojuaque. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings.     (<Span.) 

(7)  Span.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings;  see  under  Tewa  (1) 
above.  (<Tewa).  Span,  j  for  Tewa  s  is  the  same  change  as 
in  the  name  Jacona  [21:6]  {<Sakon%)  and  some  other  words. 
Notice  also  that  under  Tewa  (1),  above,  names  are  quoted  showing 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  attach  the  saint-names  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  and  San  Francisco  to  Pojoaque,  but  they 
have  not  remained.  The  name  Pojoaque  must  not  be  confused 
with  Pohuate,  name  of  a  subpueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians. 
The  Handbook  of  Indians  quotes  "  Pokwadi " 25  and  "  Po'kwoide  "  -" 
as    Hano    forms    meaning    Pojoaque,     but     this    is    erroneous; 

i  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.213,1868.  «  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  1892. 

2  Amy,  Ibid.,  1871,  p.  383,  1872.  »  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

*  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  p.  345,  18  Cusning  in  Johnson's  Univ.  Cyclopedia,  vm, 

1879.  p.  3,  1896. 

'  Morrison,  ibid.,  app.  NN.,  p.  1276,  1877.  19  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Migration  Traditions,   in 

Ga1  cb.et,  ibid.,  vii, p. 417, 1879.  Nineteenth  Rep.Bur.  Amer.  Wm.,pt.i,p.6U,1900. 

6  Stevenson  in    Smitlisonian  Rep.   1880,  p.  137,  *>Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906. 

1881.  21  Jonvenceau  in   Catholic  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p. 

'  Stevenson  in  Second  Rep.  Bur.  Atner.  Ethn.,  p.  12,  1906. 

828,  1883.  22  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

s  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,   p.  121,  1883.  »  Hodge,    Held   notes,  Bur.   Amer.  Ethn.,  1895 

s  Bandelierin  Hitch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885,  (Handbook  Inds..  pt.  2.  p.  274,  1910). 

"  Bandelierin  Revue d'Ethnog.,  p.  208,  1886.  MQatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocabulary,  1885,  cited 

u  Bandelier,  Ibid.  in  ibid. 

i-  Wallace,  Land  of  the  I'ucblos,  p.  42,  1888.  »  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ellin.,  p. 

is  liriihl  in  Globus,  LV,  No.  9,  p.  129,  1889.  37,  L891. 

ii  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  121,  1890.  M  Fewkes,  op.  cit. 

>■'  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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"  Pokwadi"  and  "Po'kwoide"  are  both  for  Tewa  PoqwoAe  '  San 
llldefonso  people'  (see  [19:22]). 

Pojoaque  has  changed  gradually  from  an  Indian  pueblo  to  a 
Mexican  settlement. 

It  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  16S0  and  1696  it  was 
abandoned,  but  was  resettled  with  five  families,  by  order  of  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  in  1706,  when  it  became  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe. In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visits  of  the  Nam  be  mission;  but  in  1782  it 
again  became  a  mission,  with  Nambe  and  Tesuque  as  its  visitas.  In  1712  its 
population  was  79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it  has  become  extinct  as 
a  Tewa  pueblo,  the  houses  now  being  in  possession  of  Mexican  families. ' 

In  1909  the  writer  could  not  find  an  Indian  at  Pojoaque,  although 
a  girl  was  found  who  said  she  was  partly  Indian  but  did  not  know 
the  Indian  language.  At  Pojoaque  were  obtained  the  names  of 
three  men  said  to  be  Pojoaque  Indians.  The  family  names  of 
these  men  is  Tapia.  One  was  said  to  be  living  at  Nambe  and  two 
at  Santa  Fe.  The  history  of  Pojoaque  is  well  known  to  the 
Indians  of  other  pueblos.  When  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1909  the 
writer  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  at  that 
pueblo  and  was  reminded  by  an  old  Indian  of  the  fate  of  Pojoaque. 
Cf.  especially  [21:30]  and  [21:31]. 
[21:30]  (1)  Posy,ywseg.e'e  'little  drink  water  place'  (Posy,r)wspg.e,  see 
[21:29];  >e  diminutive).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pojoaquito.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Pojoaquito  (diminutive  of  Pojoaque  [21:29]).  =Eng. 
(2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  eastern  group  of  houses  on  Pojoaque  height  is  called  thus. 
The  church  is  at  this  place.  Both  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  Pojoaque  and  Pojoaquito. 
[21:31]  (1)  Tek'e'oywikeji,  Tek'Jor)wikeji''oywipiy(je,  Tek'e'oywipiyge- 
'oywikeji  'cotton wood  bud  pueblo  ruin'  'cottonwood  bud  pueblo 
ruin  centrally  situated  among  the  (Tewa)  pueblos'  {te¥e  bud  of 
male  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acuminata,  or  Populus 
angustifolia  <  te  as  in  teMl,  see  under  [15 :16],  Ice  '  kernel'  '  grain'; 
'oywikejl  'pueblo  ruin'  <  'oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound; 
piyge  '  in  the  middle  of  '  in  the  midst  of ').  Why  the  pueblo  was 
given  the  name  'cottonwood  bud(s)'  seems  no  longer  to  be  known. 
It  was  designated  ' oywipiyge  'centrally  situated  among  the  pueblos' 
because  it  and  the  historic  Pojoaque  [21:29]  are  actually  so  situ- 
ated. San  Juan  is  north,  Santa  Clara  northwest,  San  Ildefonso 
■west,  Tesuque  south,  and  Nambe  east  of  this  place.  No  other 
pueblo  is  so  situated.     This  was  stated  independently  by  several 

i  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  274,  1910. 
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Indians  at  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  and  San  Juan.  When  the 
writer  objected  that  other  pueblos,  as  Jaeona  [21:9]  for  ex- 
ample, when  inhabited  also  occupied  a  central  position,  the  in- 
formants answered  that  that  might  be  true,  but  that  it  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  pueblo  ruin  [21:31]  used  to  be  called 
,o_ywipiyge.  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  [21:31]  was  the 
middle  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  not  known  what  importance 
should  be  attached  to  his  statement.  Bandelier  writes  of  the 
pueblo  ruin: 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  claim  that  this  pueblo  marks  the  center  of  the  range  of 
their  people,  and  that  the  division  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  Tehuas 
became  the  northern  and  the  Tanos  the  southern,  took  place  there  in  very 
ancient  times.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Tehuas  already 
held  the  Tesuque  valley  ten  miles  south  of  Pojuaque,  as  they  still  hold  it  today.1 

San  Juan  "Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping".1  This  is  evidently  for 
the  locative  form  Tek'eoywigeoywipiyge.     "  Tehauiping".3 

(2)  Posy,yw%g.eoywik&)i  'drink  water  place  pueblo  ruin',  refer- 
ring to  the  vicinity  of  [21:29]  (Posy,ywxg.e,  see  [21:29];  "qyw\keji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <Sqyw\  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound).  The 
informants  say  that  this  name  is  descriptive  and  that  the  name 
given  under  (1)  above  is  the  real,  old  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin. 
Bandelier,  Hewett,  and  the  Handbook  of  Indians  incorrectly  locate 
the  pueblo  ruin.     Bandelier  writes: 

Around  the  Pojuaque  [21:29]  of  today  cluster  ancient  recollections.  A 
large  ruin,  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping,  occupied 
the  southern  slope  of  the  bleak  hills  [21:28]  on  which  stands  the  present  vil- 
lage [21:29]' 

The  writer's  Indian  and  Mexican  informants  knew  of  no  pueblo 
ruin  on  the  southern  slope  of  [21:  28].  Tel' J Qywikej? Qywipiygr, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  and  many  Mexicans,  is  situated  as 
located  on  sheet  [21]  on  the  northern  slope  overlooking  Pojoaque 
Creek.  Bandelier's  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  makes  it 
probable  that  his  information  was  obtained  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  ruin.  Bandelier's  mention  of  San  Juan 
informants  gives  rise  to  a  mistake  in  the  Handbook  of  Indians,  see 
below.     Hewett  and  the  Handbook  evidently  follow  Bandelier: 

Le  village  de  Pojoaque  [21:29]  s'est  d6peuple*  r^cemment;  il  tombe  en 
ruines.  Sur  la  colline,  au  sud,  sont  les  restes  d'un  ancien  village  appele" 
Tehauiping.-' 

The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  hills  on  which 
stands  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.-1 

1  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84,  L892.  3  Handbook  Inds,  pt.  'J,  i>.  124,  lyiu. 

•Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  88,  1908. 
87584°— 29  ETH— 16 22 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  (1910), 
owing  probably  to  the  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  in  Bande- 
lier's  sentence,  is  doubly  in  error  in  indicating  the  location  of  the 
ruin  on  the  south  slope  at  San  Juan  when  in  reality  it  is  on  the 
north  slope  at  Pojoaque. 

The  ruin  lies  on  the  nearly  level  hilltop,  which  slopes  slightly 
toward  Pojoaque  Creek.  It  overlooks  the  creek,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  precipitous  hillside.  The  land  on  which  the 
ruin  is  situated  belongs  to  Mr.  Camillo  Martinez,  who  lives  near 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  ruin  consists  of  mounds  of  adobe. 
It  measures  138  paces  in  an  east-west  direction  and  131  in  a  north- 
south  direction.  The  Tewa  say  that  it  had  once  a  large  popula- 
tion. The  pueblo  has  certainly  not  been  inhabited  in  historic 
times.  Informants  saj7  it  was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  but  what  became 
of  its  inhabitants  the}'  do  not  know. 
[21:32]  (1)  Nambe  Migelkohu '«  'Michael  arroyo'  (Mig.el  <Span. 
Miguel;  kohific  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kQ  'barranca1,  ku'u 
'  large  groove '   'arroyo').     (<Span.)     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Arroyo  Miguel  '  Michael's  arroyo '.  Cf .  Tewa  (1).  Why 
the  name  is  given  is  not  known. 

Unlocated 

Nambe  Ko?y  fqwseinge  '  place  down  at  the  tail  of  the  American  bison  ' 

{ko'vyf  'American  bison  or  buffalo';  qvos&yf  'tail';  g.e  'down  at' 

'  over  at '). 
The  place  known  by  this  name  is  somewhere  east  of  Tesuque 

Creek  [21:21]  and  near  Callamongue  settlement  [21:25], 
Nambe  SoqwiwiH  'bridle   gap'  (soqwi   'bridle'    <so   'mouth',   qwi 

'  cord '   '  fiber  ';  wiJi  '  gap '). 
This  '  gap '  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  northeastern  part  of 

the  sheet.     The  name  must  have  originated  since  the  introduction 

of  the  horse. 

[22]   SANTA    FE   MOUNTAIN    SHEET 

The  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country  are  shown  on  this 
sheet  (map  22).  These  mountains  are  called  by  the  Tewa 
T^ampijel^fiyf  'eastern  mountains'  (fqmpije  'east'  <fqyf 
'sun',  pije  'toward';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
fiyf  '  mountain ').  The  Americans  call  them,  especially  the  range 
west  of  the  Pecos  River  [22:62],  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains;  see  spe- 
cial treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains  [Large  Features  :7]  Most 
of  the  place-names  were  obtained  from  Indians  of  Nambe,  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  region  than  are  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
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pueblos.  The  located  ruins  on  the  sheet  proper  are  all  claimed 
by  the  Nambe  Indians  as  the  villages  of  their  ancestors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  shown  is  at  present  comprised  in  the 
Pecos  National  Forest  (formerly  known  as  Pecos  River  Forest 
Reserve). 

[22:1]  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treatment  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[22:2]  Embudo  Creek,  see  [8:79]. 

[22:3]  Trampas  Creek,  see  [8:80]. 

[22:1]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Trampas,  Las  Trampas  'the  traps'.  =Eng.  (1). 
"Trampas."1 

It  appears  that  no  Tewa  name  for  the  settlement  exists.  Cf. 
[22:3]. 

[22:5]  Peiiasco  Creek,  see  [8:85]. 

[22:6]  Pefiasco  settlement,  see  [8:98]. 

[22:7]  Picuris  Pueblo,  see  [8:88]. 

[22:8]  Pueblo  Creek,  see  [8:86]. 

[22:9]  (1)  Tumpiijf  'basket  mountain'  (tuvf  'basket';  piyf  '  moun- 
tain'). It  is  said  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  mountain  because 
of  its  shape.     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Picuris  "  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  peak  is  called  Qayaitha,  which 
means  mountain.  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  is  called  j/utijAne/no,  'eat- 
ing basket"1.2 

(3)  Eng.  Jicarita  Mountain,  Jicarita  Peak.  (<Span.).  = 
Span.  (4).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(I)  Cerro  Jicara,  Cerro  Jicarita,  Cerro  Jicarilla  'mountain  of 
the  basket'  'mountain  of  the  cup-shaped  basket'.  =Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1).     "Jicarilla  Peak".3     "  Jicarrita".4 

The  peak  is  roundish  like  an  inverted  basket ;  it  is  not  heavily 
.wooded;  Bandelier4  calls  it  "the  bald  Jicarrita."  The  altitude  of 
the  mountain  has  been  determined  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  to  be  12,911  feet.5  It  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  that 
Jicarita  Peak  is  a  sacred  mountain  of  the  Picuris  Indians.  The 
Picuris  have  a  shrine  on  its  summit,  it  is  said,  and  members  of 
certain  fraternities  of  Picuris  frequently  visit  the  top  of  Jicarita 
in  a  body. 
[22:10]  Truchas  Creek,  Las  Truchas  Creek,  see  [9:9]. 
[22:11]  (1)  Eng.  Truchas  settlement,  Las  Truchas  settlement. 
(<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  35,  1S92. 
«Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3  U.S.  Geog.  Surveys  W.  of  the  luuth  Merid.,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico, 
atlus  sheet  No.  69,  1873-77. 
1  Bandelier,  op.  oil ..  p.  84, 
»  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  846,  1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Truchas,  Las  Truchas  'the  trout',  probably  called  so 
from  Truchas  Crock  [22:10].  "Truchas".1  There  is  no  Tewa 
name  for  the  settlement. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  town.  Sheep  and  other  stock  are 
raised  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  grandfather  of  one  San 
Juan  informant  used  to  herd  his  sheep  up  by  Truchas,  make 
cheese  from  the  milk  at  Truchas  town,  and  bring  it  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo  to  sell.     The  important  ck}Tpit  [22: 12]  is  near  Truchas. 

[22:12]  San  Juan  '  Omxyg^W  fhvQ.enqy'k' 'ondiwe  '  where  the  earth  is  dug 
down  by  crooked  chin  place  arroyo',  referring  to  [22: 10]  (^Oma  ij- 
gtHTjfhu'u,  see  [22:10];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  nqyy  'earth' 
'clay';  h\y/  'to  dig';  Hwc  locative). 

It  is  said  that  at  this  place  the  best  red  pottery  clay  known  to 
the  Tewa  is  obtained.  It  is  pebbly,  but  makes  very  strong 
dishes,  and  it  is  used  especially  for  ollas.  It  is  said  that  Tewa  of 
various  pueblos  visit  this  place  frequently  and  carry  away  the  clay. 
See  under  Minerals,  page  581.  The  clay  deposit  is  a  mile  or 
two  southeast  of  Truchas  town  [22:11]. 

[22:13]  (1)  Knsejnpiyj',  Kus%unse  apparently  "  rock  horn  mountain' 
'place  of  the  rock  horns',  but  Kyf  has  the  intonation  of  aejjf 
'man  in  prime'  rather  than  that  of  s^yf  'horn'  although  some 
Indians  recognize  it  as  the  latter  word  and  feel  sure  of  the  mean- 
ing given  above  (leu  'stone'  'rock';  szy  f  'horn';  piyf  'moun- 
tain'; vx  locative).  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  as  several 
Indians  have  assured  the  writer,  the  name  doubtless  refers  to  the 
upward-projecting  rocks  of  the  summit  described  by  Bandelier; 
"The  summit  of  the  Truchas  is  divided  into  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
recalling  the  'Horner  Stocke'  or  'Dents'  of  the  Alps".2 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Mountain(s),  Truchas  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Truchas,  Sierra  de  las  Truchas  'mountain  or 
mountain  range  of  the  trout'.  =Eng.  (2).  This  name  appears 
to  be  taken  from  Truchas  Creek  [22:10],  which  rises  at  this 
mountain.  "Trout  mountains  (Sierra  de  la  Trucha)".3  "Sierra 
de  las  Truchas."4     Of  the  height  of  Truchas  Peak  Bandelier  says: 

The  highest  point  of  the  whole  region  [i.  e.,  the  whole  southwestern  United 
States],  as  far  as  known,  lies  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The  'Truchas',  north 
of  Santa  Fe,  ascend  to  13,150  feet  above  sea  level.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  reach  this  altitude;  they  do  not  even  attain  the  proportions  of 
lesser  mountains  in  New  Mexico  like  the  Sierra  Blanca  .  .  .  [11,892  according 
to  official  maps],  'Baldy'  [22:53]  (12,661), the  Costilla  (12,634)  or  the  Sierra 
de  San  Mateo  [29:115]  (11,200).     The  same  may  be  said  of  Arizona,  where 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  35,  45, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

'Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  I,  p.  39,  1881. 
«See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  34,  35,  63,  1892. 
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only  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
rise  above  12,000  feet.1 

Again: 

The  Truchas  are  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak  [8:51].  The  latter  is  13,145 
feet,  the  former  13,150,— both  according  to  Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the 
Jicarrita  [22: 9]  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  determined;  but  the  impression 
of  those  who  have  ascended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height.2 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  established  the  altitude 
of  Truchas  Peak  as  13,275  feet,  and  that  of  "  Jicarilla"  Peak  as 
12,944  feet.  See  [22:14].  It  is  said  that  nvfat  is  found  on  this 
peak;  see  under  Minerals. 

[22:14] '  Ofctfiygai,  Kv£$m$\mp%yq£okK'$iyq&i>i,  Kusenn%psey[/e'ok'u- 
'iyg&ii  'the  shadowy  side  or  place'  'the  shadowy  side  beyond 
rock  horn  mountain '  '  the  shadowy  side  beyond  the  place  of  the 
rock  horns'  ('olc'y,  'shadow';  HjjgeM  'side';  Kus&npiyj',Kits$nn%, 
see  [22:13];  p%yge  'beyond').  It  is  said  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  mountain  [22:13]  the  sun  rarely  shines.  On  that  side 
near  the  mountain  top  all  the  place  is  like  smoky  ice  i^oji  p\ndi'1 
'black  ice'  <  'oji  iice\p'iyj'  'blackness'  'black',  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  On  the  mountainside  below  this  ice 
are  flowers,  white,  red,  yellow.     See  [22:13]. 

[22:15]  San  Juan  Tas£ntyJywsejo,ohi,  see  [12:19]. 

[22:16]  San  Juan  Sapobu'u,  see  [12:38]. 

[22:17]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[22:18]  (1)  Tsimajo,  Tsimajobini  'flaking  stone  of  superior  quality' 
'town  of  the  flaking  stone  of  superior  quality'  (tsil  'flaking 
stone' of  any  variety;  majo  'superior'  'chief,  apparently < ma 
unexplained,  jo  augmentative;  bu'u  'town').  With  the  name  cf. 
fomajo  'pinon  of  superior  quality'  [3:11].  Just  why  the  name 
was  originally  applied  has  been  forgotten.  No  obsidian  or  other 
flaking  stone  is  known  to  exist  at  the  place.      =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Chimayo  settlement.    (<Span.).    =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Chimayo.  ( <  Tewa).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  The  pho- 
netic condition  of  the  Tewa  name  is  well  adapted  to  be  taken  over 
into  Span.;  cf.,  for  general  sound,  Chumaj'el,  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Maya  Indians.  "Chimayo".3  The  Indians  of 
Taos  (according  to  information  obtained  by  the  writer)  and  of 
Picuris  (according  to  information  obtained  by  Doctor  Spinden) 
know  the  place  well,  but  call  it  by  its  Span.  name. 

The  Indians  say  that  Chimayo  used  to  be  a  Tewa  Indian  pueblo, 
then  called  Ts/'//i</jo'orjv)i('oywi  'pueblo').  This  pueblo  was  situ- 
ated where  the  church  now  is,  the  informants  stated.  The  church 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.     Where  the  church  now  is  there 

'Bandclicr,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  7-8  anil  notes,  1890. 
•  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  34,  note,  1892. 
'Ibid.  ,p.  83. 
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used  to  be  a  pool,  the}'  say,  called  Tsimq/opokwi  (pokwi  'pool' 

<po  'water',  hvi  unexplained).     The  earth  or  mud  of  this  | I 

1ms  healing  properties;  see  below.     Doctor  Hewett  furnishes  the 
following  information  about  Chimayo: 

Chimayo  was  originally  an  Indian  pueblo,  a  pueblo  of  blanket  weavers. 
There  is  a  famous  old  shrine  at  the  place.  It  was  originally  an  Indian  shrine. 
After  the  pueblo  became  Mexieanized  a  church  was  built  by  the  shrine  and 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  from  all  over  the  Southwest.  The  church 
built  at  the  shrine  is  in  the  custodianship  of  the  people  of  purest  Indian  descent. 
In  a  grotto  is  the  curative  earth.  Boards  in  the  floor  are  taken  up  in  order 
to  get  at  the  earth.  People  used  to  carry  the  earth  away  with  them.  Articles 
of  silver,  brass,  and  glass  were  deposited  at  the  place.  The  earth  was  con- 
secrated. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Chimayo  are  famous  for  the  beau- 
tiful blankets  which  they  weave.  The  blankets  are  of  a  thin 
texture  and  have  attractive  designs  in  colors.  Hundreds  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  these  blankets  are  purchased  from  the  makers  every 
year.  "Chimayo  blankets  made  by  Chimayo  Indians  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  who  are  now  practically  extinct,  are  thought  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  Navajo  and  Saltillo  weaving."  l  It 
is  probable  that  the  Chimayo  blankets  are  a  development  of 
ancient  Tewa  weaving.  No  blankets  are  now  woven  by  the  Tewa 
Indians,  this  art  probably  having  been  lost  since  the  Mexicaniza- 
tion  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  said  that  Chimayo  blankets  are 
woven  also  by  Mexicans  living  at  Santuario  [22:20]  and  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Chimayo. 

Chimayo  lies  in  a  deep  canyon  or  canada.  Bandelier2  mentions 
the  "gorges  of  Chimayo."  He  probably  refers  to  a  number  of 
gorges,  as  those  of  [22:17],  [22:22],  and  [22:20].  It  is  said 
that  a  large  part  of  the  settlement  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek; 
the  church  and  some  houses  are,  however,  on  the  south  side. 
There  is  very  little  published  information  about  Chimayo.  Ban- 
delier merely  mentions  the  name,  and  no  information  is  given  in 
Hewett's  publications.  Tsimajo  gave  the  creek  [22:17]  its  old 
Tewa  name.  It  gives  the  name  also  to  a  mountain  or  hill  [22:19]. 
According  to  information  obtained  by  an  investigator  at  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo,  Chimayo  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  fire  and 
smoke  were  belched  forth  in  ancient  times. 
[22:19]  Tsimajopiyf  'mountain  of  the  flaking  stone  of  superior  qual- 
ity1, referring  to  [22:18]  {Tsimajo,  see  [22:18];  p\r)f  'mountain'). 
This  name  is  given  to  a  mountain  or  hill  north  of  Chimayo 
[22:18];  it  was  seen  and  located  from  the  heights  between  Nambe 
and  Cundayo  [25:7]. 

1  Anicr.  Museum  Journal,  XII,  no.  1,  p.  33,  Jan.,  1912. 
»  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  74,  1892. 
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[22:20]  (1)  Eng.  Santuario  settlement,     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santuario  'sanctuary'.  =  Eng.  (1).  There  is  no 
Tewa  name  for  this  Mexican  settlement. 

See  under  [22:41]  and  Santuario  Mountains  under  [22 run- 
located]. 

[22:21]  Nambe"  Ponsity,ryu)&btt?u  'corner  of  the  tall  plumed  arroyo 
shrub'  {ponfi  ' plumed  arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acu- 
minata'; tyywx  'tallness'  'tall';  bv?u  ' large  low  roundish  place1). 
It  is  said  that  this  low  place  is  so  named  because  the  plumed 
arroyo  shrub  actually  grows  tall  there. 

[22:22]  (1)  Nambe  and  San  Juan  Po'epohu'u  'little  water  creek' 
'creek  of  the  small  stream  of  water'  (po  'water';  '<?  diminutive; 
pohifu  ' creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  ' large  groove ' 
'arroyo').  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Picuris  "Pat/aqeone,  RioChiquito,  literally  'little river '.'M 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Rio  Chiquito.  ( <  Span.).  =  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Picuris  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Chiquito  '  little  river '.  =  Eng.  (3).  Cf .  Tewa  (1), 
Picuris  (2).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tewa  form  is  the 
original  one,  and  that  the  Span,  form  is  an  attempt  at  translating 
it,  while  the  Picuris  form  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  form. 

It  is  said  that  the  creek  is  called  by  its  Tewa  name  because  the 
stream  of  water  in  it  is  very  small.     Cf.  Rio  Chiquito  settlement, 
also  Rio  Frijoles,  under  [22:unlocated]. 
[22:23]  SapapiywVi  of  obscure  etymology  {Sapapiyf,  see  under  [22: 
unlocated];  wPl  'gap'). 

This  pass  drains  into  the  Pecos  River  [22 :  62]  and  Medio  Creek 
[22:28]. 
[22:21]  Nambe  PuQapiyf   'mountain  of   an  unidentified  species  of 
bird'  (png.a  a  large  species  of  bird  the  description  of  which  indi- 
cates that  it  is  probably  the  sandhill  crane';  p\yf  'mountain'). 

It  is  said  that  the  Pecos  River  [22:63]  has  its  origin  at  this 
mountain.  , 

[22:25]  (1)  Nambe  Ilumatopiy j>  of  obscure  etymology  (humato  unex- 
plained; p\rjf  'mountain'). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  del  Cuballe  'mountain  of  the  notch/ 
This  is  a  very  high  peak.     It  can  be  distinguished  by  its  yel- 
lowish color. 
[22:2<i|  Nambe  Topiyf,  see  [25:11]. 
[22:27]  Nambe  Tupimpprycjeimpohu'n,  see  [25:15]. 
[22:28]  Medio  ('reek,  see  [25:3]. 

'Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[22:ii'.» ]   Wljo  'the  great  gap'  (wii  'gap';  jo  augmentative). 

This  gap  is  well  known  to  all  the  Tewa.  It  is  large  and  wide 
and  can  be  clearly  seen  from  most  parts  of  the  Tewa  country.  At 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo  the  sun  appears  to  rise  through  this  gap,  a 
fact  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Santa  Clara  Indians  both  to 
another  investigator  and  to  the  writer.  Somewhere  at  or  near 
the  gap  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  pueblo  W/jo'oywi  'pueblo  of 
the  great  gap'  (  Wijo,  see  above;  -oywi  'pueblo'),  which  was  built 
by  the  united  Summer  and  Winter  people  after  they  had  wan- 
dered separately  for  generations.  See  Wijo'oijwikeji  under  [22: 
un  located]. 

[22:30]  Nambe />y,kwaje  'locust  height'  (fy,  'locust';  kxvaje  'height'). 
Cf.  [2:10]. 

[22:31]  Nambe  Ku/otfa,  Kojotfa  apparently  'big  rock  there'  (hit,  ho 
'stone'  'rock';  jo  augmentative;  tfa  'to  be  there'  'to  be  at  a 
place  ',  the  dual  and  plural  forms  being  sa). 

[22:32]  Nambe  Kup\r)fhuJu,  see  [21:11]. 

[22:33]  Nambe  Johu'u,  see  [15:29]. 

[22:34]  Nambe  Johifoku'e,  Johidwaje  'little  hills  of  cane-cactus 
arroyo' '  height  of  cane-cactus arroyo',  referring  to  [22:33]  (Jo  hu'u, 
see  [22:33];  'oku  'hill';  '0  diminutive;  Jtwaje  'height'). 

[22:35]  Nambe  PxtehiCu  'deer  dwelling-place  arroyo'  (Psete-,  see 
[22:36];  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name  is  probably 
taken  from  [22:36],  q.v. 

This  arroyo  flows  into  Husoge  [24:1]. 

[22:36]  Nambe  Psetekwaje  'deer  dwelling-place  heights'  (pse  'mule- 
deer';  te  '  dwelling-place ';  kwaje  '  height').  This  place  probably 
gives  the  name  to  [22:35].  It  is  said  that  there  is  good  deer 
hunting  on  these  heights,  hence  the  name. 

[22:37]  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[22:38]  Nambe  Psepo  'deer  water'  (pse  'mule-deer';  po  'water').    The 
lower  course  of  this  arroyo  is  called  '  Obipowe,  see  [23:25]. 

[22:39]  Nambe  Mqhypowe  'owl  water'  'owl  creek'  (mqhy,  'owl';  po 
'  water ' ;  we_  locative). 

[22:40]  Nambe  Kekwaje  'o-ywikeji  '  pueblo  ruin  of  the  sharply  pointed 
height '     (he     '  peak '     '  sharpness '    '  sharp ';     Iwaje     '  height '; 
\ywil'eji  '  pueblo  ruin '  <  ,ot)wi  '  pueblo ',  keji  '  old '  postpound). 
"  Ke-gua-y o  ". 1     "  Keguaya  ". 2 
Of  this  pueblo  ruin  Bandelier  says: 

Mesas  with  abrupt  sides  border  upon  the  valley  [of  Nambe]  in  the  east,  and 
on  these  there  are  pueblo  ruins.  The  Indians  of  Nambe  assert  that  they  were 
reared  and  occupied,  as  well  as  abandoned,  by  their  ancestors  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico.     They  also  gave  me  some  of  the 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84,  1892.  *  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  33,  1908. 
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names:  .  .  .  Ke-gua-yo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos  [probably 
[22:51]],  a  cluster  of  springs  about  four  miles  east  of  Nambe'  in  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge. ' 

Hewett  says: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruines  de  Keguaya,  a  quelques  milles  a  Test  de 
Nambe  .  .  .  on  suppose  que  ce  sont  cellea  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.2 

All  that  could  be  learned  is  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  village  of 
the  Nambe  people. 
[22:41]  Nambe  ' ' Agjawomi? oywikeji  of  obscure  etymology,  perhaps 
'  pueblo  ruin  where  the  cowrie  or  olivella  shells  are  or  were  hang- 
ing down '  Cag.a  unexplained,  but  occurring  in  several  Tewa  place- 
names,  e.  g.  'Agatfarwpiyf  [22:54],  possibly  an  old  form  of  ''oq.a 
'  cowrie  shell',  'olivella  shell',  it  is  said;  wo  'to  hang';  nu  loca- 
tive; ■qywiliejL  'pueblo  ruin'<'o^i  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  post- 
pound).  Since  the  etymology  above  was  given  by  a  very  reliable 
informant,  an  aged  cacique,  considerable  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it.  "A-ga  Uo-no".1  "Agauono".  This  is  given2  both  as 
the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  and,  by  mistake,  as  the  name  of 
Juan  B.  Gonzalez3  of  San  Ildefonso,  whose  Indian  name  is 
,Ag.<yo,$>nj>%  '  shaking  star '  ('ag.ojo  'star';  q'nfx  'shaking'),  not 
' Agawonu. 

Bandelier  has  already  been  quoted  with  regard  to  this  pueblo 
ruin  (see  under  [22:40]).     He  speaks  further  of — 

A-ga  Uo-no  and  Ka-a-yu  [22:42],  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Santuario  in 
the  mountains.1 

The  location  of  "  the  Santuario"  has  not  been  ascertained. 
[22:20]  is  the  Mexican  settlement  called  Santuario.  Hewett 
writes  as  follows: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruines  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  a  quelques  milles  a  l'est 
de  Nambe  et  de  Tobipange  [25: 30],  a  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  ruines  d' Agauono  et  de 
Kaayu  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario  [see  above],  a  quelques  milles  plus  loin  ati 
nord-est,  indiquent  probablement  l'ancienne  residence  de  certains  clans  des 
Nambe.2 

''Agawonu  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the 
Nambe  people. 
[22 :42]  Nambe  K\Vsevji'qrjwikeji '  pueblo  ruin  of  an  unidentified  species 
of  bird  called  ¥q,'%wP  (k'&xwi'i  an  unidentified  species  of  bird 
of  bluish  color  which  cries  h'lhq;  '  qrjwiJxejl  'pueblo  ruin'  ^qywi 
'pueblo',  hejl '  old'  postpound.)  For  Bandolier's  spelling  of  wiH 
as  "ye"  or  "yu",  see  [16:105]  and  [16:114]. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  a,  p.  84, 1892.  "Ibid.,  pi.  xvu. 

2lluwett,  ConmnimuiU's,  p.  88,  W08. 
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For  quoted  information  about  K'q\xwPi  see  under  'Aggwomt 
1 22:41].  above.  As  in  the  case  of  ^Ag.awonu,  it  could  be  learned 
only  that  K'^xwl'l  was  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Nambe' 
people. 
[22:43]  (1)  Nambe  Niin^befohufojemuHwe  ' place  of  the  waterfalls  of 
Nambe  Creek'  (Nqmbepolni'u,  see  [19:3];  p&jemu'iwe  '  waterfalls' 
<po  'water',  jemu  '  to  fall',  said  of  'S+^iwe  locative).  This  is 
the  descriptive,  name  current  at  all.  the  Tewa  pueblos. 

(2)  Nambe  PojemuHwe  'the  waterfalls'  (po  '  water ';  jemu  to 
fall'  said  of  3+;  ,iwe  locative).  When  this  term  is  used  at  Nambe 
it  is  understood  which  waterfalls  are  meant. 

(3)  Nambe  Potfunx  'where  the  water  dies'  {po  'water';  tfn 
'to  die';  nx  'at'  locative  postfix).    Cf.   [22:44],  [22: 45],  [22:46]. 

(4)  Eng.  Nambe  Falls. 

(5)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  de  Nambe,  Caida  de  Agua  de  Nambe, 
'Nambe  Falls'. 

These  are  the  well-known  waterfalls  of  Nambe  Creek.  Three 
portions  of  the  falls  have  distinct  names;  see  [22:44],  [22:45], 
and  [22:40].  The  Nambe  name  Potfunx  appears  to  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  two  lower  falls;  see  [22:46]. 

[22:44]  Nambe  Potfu-rCu  'below  where  the  water  dies'  (Potfu,  see 
[22:43];  rw'u  'below').  This  name  is  given  to  the  first  water- 
fall met  when  going  up  Nambe  Creek,  the  lowest  of  the  Nambe 
Falls.     See  [22:43],  [22 :45],  and  [22 :46]. 

[22:45]  Nambe  PotfuKxntabeqe  'meal -drying  jar  place  where  the 
water  dies'  (Potfu,  see  [22:43];  k'xniabe  'meal-drying  jar',  for 
drying  meal  for  preservation  <k'xnj°  'meal'  'flour',  la  'to  diy'; 
be  '  vessel'  'pottery';  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').  It  is  said  that  the 
name  is  applied  because  of  the  bowl-like  shape  of  the  canyon  at 
the  base  of  this  fall.  This  name  is  given  to  the  middle  one  of 
the  Nambe  Falls,  situated  between  [22:44]  and  [22:46].  See 
[22:43],  [22:44],  [22:46]. 

[22:46]  Nambe,  Potfupeennse,  Potfulcewc,  Potfukwaje  'waterfall  or 
place  beyond  or  above  the  place  where  the  water  dies '  (Potfu, 
see  [22:43];  psennse  'beyond'  <  pseyj3  unexplained,  nx  locative; 
Icewe  'above'  <  Ice  'top',  we  locative;  kwaje  'above').  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  uppermost  of  the  Nambe  Falls.  See  [22:43], 
[22:44],  [22:45]. 

[22:47]  Nambe  Pimpijeynpowe  'the  northern  creek'  (pimpije  'north' 
<  PV)f  'mountain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  iyy  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  powe  'creek'  <  po  'water',  we 
locative). 

This  is  the  north  branch  of  upper  Nambe  Creek.  See  [19:3], 
[22:48]. 
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[22:48]  Nambe  ,A/fO/n/njeimpowe  'the  southern  creek'  ('akompije 
'south'  <  \/hoijj>  'plain'  'down  country';  pije  '  toward ';  iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  powe  'creek'  <  po  'water', 
we  locative). 

This  is  the  south  branch  of  upper  Nambe  Creek.  See  [19:3] 
and  [22:47]. 

[22:49]  (1)  Nambe  Pibiwe  '  little  red  pile  of  roundish  shape'  (pi  'red- 
ness' 'red';  bi  as  in  biri,  'small  and  roundish  like  a  ball';  we 
locative). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Junta  '  little  mountain  of  the  joining', 
said  to  refer  to  the  joining  of  [22:47]  and  [22:48]. 

This  small  mountain  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  [22:50]. 

[22:50]  Nambe  KawVlH  '  place  of  the  twisted  leaf  or  leaves'  (ha  '  leaf; 
wl  for  qwi  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  dialects,  meaning  '  to 
twist';  Y'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  place  is  described  as  a  high,  level  locality  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  the  little  mountain  [22:49]. 

[22:51]  (1)  Nambe  and  San  Ildefonso  TsepobxCu,  Tsepohqge  '  corner  of 
the  seven  waters '  '  place  down  by  the  barranca  of  the  seven 
waters'  (tse  'seven';  po  'water',  here  evidently  referring  to 
springs  of  water;  buu  '  large  low  roundish  place';  ho  'barranca'; 
g_e  '  down  at '  '  over  at '). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Chupaderos,  Chupaderos  'the  sucking  places' 
meaning  where  water  is  sucked  up.  For  the  name  cf.  [23:25], 
[22:58],  [14:87].  It  is  probable  that  the  Tewa  and  Span',  names 
refer  to  a  single  place.  Bandelier  says:  "  Ke-gua-yo  [22:40]  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos,  a  cluster  of  springs  about  four 
miles  east  of  Nambe  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge."  x     See  [22:52]. 

[22:52]  Nambe  Tsepopowe  'creek  of  the  seven  waters'  (Tsepo,  see 
[22:51];  p<jwe  '  creek'  <  po  'water',  we  locative).. 

[22:53]  (1)  Nambe  Poulpiyf  '  flower  mountain '  (pool  'flower';  piyj- 
'mountain').  Why  it  is  called  thus  is  not  known,  unless  it  be 
because  it  is  bare  on  top,  with  flowery  meadows  in  the  summer 
time.  This  name  refers  to  the  very  high  peak  just  north  of 
[22:54].     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Baldy  Peak,  Santa  Fe  Baldy.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Span. 
(3),  Span.  (4).     "  Baldy."  2     "  Santa  Ee  Baldy." s 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  '  bald  mountain '.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (4).  The  mountain  is  so  called  because  of  its  bald  top, 
snow-capped  in  winter,  grassy  in  summer. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  del  Zacate  Blanco  'mountain  of  the  while 
grass'.     This  evidently  refers  to   its  grassy  top.     Cf.  Tewa  (I), 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892. 

-  [bid.,  i>.  88,  note 

•  The  Valley  Ranch  (pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Hunch,  Valley  Ranch,  N.  Mex.,  n.  d.). 
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Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).    This  name  appears  to  be  considerably  used 
by  Mexicans  who  live  about  Nambc. 

This  great  peak  seems  to  be  better  known  to  Mexicans  and 
Americans  who  reside  in  the  Tewa  country  or  about  Santa  Fe 
than  it  is  to  the  Tewa  Indians.  The  chief  attention  of  the  Tewa 
is  directed  to  the  sacred  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  and  many  Tewa  of 
San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan  do  not  know  Baldy 
Peak  by  any  name.  Bandelier  says  of  Baldy  Peak  and  Lake 
Peak: 

Two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  rise  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  Santa  Fe, — Baldy,  12,661  feet,  and  Lake  Teak 
[22:54],  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Santa  Fe  River  [22:56]  rises,  12,405  feet.1 

Subsequent  measurement  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey determines  the  height  of  Baldy  as  12,623  feet,  and  that  of 
Lake  Peak  as  12,3S0  feet.  Somewhere  immediately  north  of 
Baldy  Peak  rises  the  unlocated  Tfit'jopiyf;  see  under  [22:unlo 
cated].  Tfujopiyf  is  a  large  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so 
large  nor  so  high  as  Baldy  Peak.  Cf.  Grass  Mountain  [22: 
unlocated]  and  Pecos  Bald}T  [22:unlocated]. 
[22:54]  (1)  Wgatfxnupiyj'oi  obscure  etymology  faga  unexplained, 
but  possibly  an  old  form  of  'oga  'cowrie  shell',  'olivella  shell';  it 
is  found  in  several  unetymologizable  Tewa  place-names, as  Nam  be* 
Wgawonu  [22:41];  £/"«»  unexplained;  nu  apparently  locative).  One 
San  Ildefonso  Indian  pronounced  the  name  ^Ag.atfanse,  but  others 
asserted  that  this  form  is  not  correct.  The  lake  'Ag.atf&nupig- 
Icewepohvi  [22:unlocated]  is  sometimes  designated  merely  'Ag.at- 
fsennpoJcwi,  and  this  usage  may  shed  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  Ag.atfce.nu-. 

(2)  T'qrapije'impirjf  'mountain  of  the  east'  (T'qmpije  'east' 
<tqyj'  'sun',  i>ije  'toward';  Hjyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  piyj'  'mountain').  This  is  the  ceremonial  name,  the 
mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the  east.  See 
Cardinal  Mountains. 

(3)  Pinkewe  'the  mountain  peak',  abbreviated  from  (1)  and  (2), 
above  (piny  'mountain';  Icewe  'peak'  'top'  <ke  'point',  we 
locative). 

(4)  Eng.  Lake  Peak,  referring  to  the  lake  [22:55].  Cf.  Span. 
(5).  "Lake  Peak."2 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Laguna,  referring  to  a  lake  or  lakes  on 
its  summit;  see  below.     Cf.  Eng.  (4). 

Bandelier  writes: 

The  elevation  ...  of  Lake  Peak  [is  given]  at  12,405.  .  .  .  The  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower  than  the  summit.3 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  note,  1892.         2Ibid.,  pp.  12,  88.         3  Ibid.,  p.  12,  note. 
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See  also  excerpt  from  Bandelier  with  regard  to  Baldv  and  Lake 
Peaks,  under  [22:53]. 

For  the  height  of  the  two  peaks  as  subsequently  determined  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  see  page  348. 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  [22:unlocated]  follows  a  charming  little  stream  ten 
miles  through  the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  canon,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies 
hidden  away  in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walls,  some  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit 
Lake,  the  trail  emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak,  a  crater  long 
burnt  out,  which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes  [22:unlocated],  the  sources  of 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Nambee  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  through. which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to  its 
very  source  by  its  fringe  of  trees.1 

As  is  stated  above,  Lake  Peak  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of 
the  east.  Somewhere  at  or  near  the  top  of  this  peak  is  a  lake 
which  is  called  ,Ag.atJ\r/tupiijkewepokwi  q.  v.  under  [22:unlo- 
cated],  page  351. 

Certain  secret  societies  of  some  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  hold 
summer  ceremonies  on  top  of  this  peak  at  this  lake,  just  as  the 
Picuris  do  on  top  of  Jicarita  Peak  [22:9]  and  the  Taos  do  at  the 
sacred  lake  [8 :50J  near  Pueblo  Peak  [8 :40].  This  information  is 
confirmed  by  Bandelier: 

Prayer-plumes  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de  San  Mateo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29: 
115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagune  on  Lake  Peak,  near  Santa  Fe.2 

See  'Ag.atfsenupiTjh'WepoIwi,  Crystal  Lakes,  Lagoon  on  Lake 
Peak,  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22:unlocated],  [22:51],  and  [22:52]. 

[22:55]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[22:56]  Santa  Fe  city,  see  [29:5]. 

[22:57]  Nambe  Paqwxmpiyj'  'fish-tail  mountain'  {pa  'fish';  qws^rjf 
'tail';  piyf  'mountain').  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  in  form  it  resembles  a  fish's  tail. 

The  location  of  this  peak  given  on  the  sheet  is  only  approxi- 
mately correct. 

[22:58]  Eng.  Chupadero  Creek,  see  [26:4]. 

[22: 5!)]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[22:(>0]  (1)  Nambe*  and  Tesuque  Pog.ePiijj1',  'OgaPogePiyf  'mountains 
down  by  the  place  of  the  water'  'mountains  down  by  the  place  of 
the  olivella  shell  water'',  referring  to  Santa  Fe  (Peg.'',  'Og.apog.e, 
see  [29:5];  Pipy  'mountain').  This  name  includes  Atalaya  Moun- 
tain [22:60],  Thompson  Mountain  [22:61],  and  other  peaks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eit}'  of  Santa  Fe. 


'The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  clt.  » Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  12,  note,  1892. 
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(2)  Eng.  Atalay a  Mountain.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Corro  Atalaya,  Cerro  de  la  Atalaya  '  mountain  of  the 
watchtower'.  =Eng.  (2).  This  name  is  known  to  sonic  Mexicans 
at  Santa  Fe.  It  appears  on  the  Santa  Fe  sheet  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1894,  as  "Atalaya  Mt." 

The  mountain  lies  south  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  Canyon,  east  of 
Santa  Fe. 
[22:61]  (1)  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Pog.epiyy,  'Og.apog.epiyf.      =  Nam  be" 
and  Tesuque  [22:60]. 

(2)  Eng.  "Thompson  Peak".1  This  name  appears  to  be  un- 
known locally.  The  writer  is  informed  that  the  mountain  was  so 
named  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  honor  of  the  late  A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  of  the 
Survey. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  determined  the  altitude 
of  Thompson  Peak  to  be  10,546  feet.     The  mountain  is  east  of 
[22:60].     It  is  about  the  same  size  as  [22:60]. 
[22:62]  Pecos  River,  see  [29:32]. 
[22:63]  (1)  Eng.  El  Macho  settlement.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Macho  '  the  jack-mule'  'the  male  mule'.  =  Eng.  (2). 
This  is  a  small  Mexican  hamlet  on  Pecos  River.  There  is  no 
Tewa  name  for  it. 
[22:64]  (1)  San  Juan  and  Nambe  PPag.e'impiyf  'mountains  of  the  red 
slope'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  V«  'steep  slope';  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at';  'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  'moun- 
tain'). Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  inform- 
ants. They  stated  definitely  that  the  name  applies  to  the  entire 
range  east  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Pecos  Rivsr  [22:62]. 

(2)  Nambe  and  San  Ildefonso  Txanupopatyqe'\m,p\yf  'moun- 
tains beyond  the  Tano  river',  referring  to  the  Pecos  River  [22:62] 
(T'anupo,  see  [29:32];  pseyge  'beyond';  Hijf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix ;  piyf  '  mountain ').  This  name  is  descriptive 
and  refers  to  the  whole  range  east  of  the  river. 

(3)  T' qmpije  imply  f  'eastern  mountains'  (fampije  'east' 
<€qyf  'sun',  pije  'direction';  ''iyf  locative  and  adjective- form- 
ing postfix;  piyf  'mountain').  This  name  applies  to  all  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country,  including  of  course  this 
range  east  of  the  headwaters  of  Pecos  River.  See  the  special 
treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  pages  101-05  [Large  Fea- 
tures:?]. 

(1)  Eng.  Mora  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =  Span;  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  Mora  'mulberry  range  of  mountains';  Mora  is 
applied  also  to  blackberries,  in  the  Span,  of  the  Southwest.  The 
mountains  are  evidently  so  named  from  Mora  town  [Unmapped], 
Mora  grant,  etc. 

of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1894. 
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[22:65]  (1)  Eng.  Toro  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  del  Toro  'bull  river'.  =  Eng.  (1).  "Rio  El 
Toro".1 

This  creek  joins  Vao  Creek  [22:06],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22:62]. 
[22:66]  (1)  Eng.  Vao  Creek.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  La  Vao  'breath  river'.  =Eng.  (1).  "Rio  la 
Vao".1 

This  creek  joins  Toro  Creek  [22:65],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22:62]. 

Unlocated 

''Agatfcenapitjlcewepokwi,  "'Ag.atfsenupokwi,  P\rjkewepokw\  'lake  of 
[22:54]'  CAgatfxnupiyh&we,  see  [22:54];  pokw\  'lake'  <po 
'water',  hw\  unexplained). 

This  is  the  sacred  lake  on  or  near  the  top  of  Lake  Peak  [22 :54] 
at  which  summer  ceremonies  of  secret  societies  are  held;  see 
under  [22:54].  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Crystal  Lakes 
[22:unlocated]  and  with  the  Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak  [22:unlo- 
cated].  See  "'Ag.atfsenupir/f  [22:54],  and  Crystal  Lake,  Lagoon 
on  Lake  Peak,  and  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22:unlocated]. 

Arnold  Ranch,  This  is  a  ranch  in  Pecos  River  Valley  [22:62]  above 
Valley  Ranch  [29:unlocated]. 

Aztec  Mineral  Springs. 

Four  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range 
[Santa  Fe  Mountains],  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Scenic  Highway, 
are  the  Aztec  mineral  springs  ...  of  late  they  have  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  their  owner  to  the  city  of  Mexico.2 

There  are  two  "scenic  highways"  leading  toward  the  east  from 
Santa  Fe.     The  exact  location  of  the  springs  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  the  writer. 
Span.  Cangilon  'horn'.     This  is  said  by  San  Juan  Indians  to  be  the 
Span,  name  of  some  hills  far  up  the  arroyo  [9:37]. 

There  is  no  Mexican  settlement  at  the  place,  it  is  said.     A 
wagon  road  passes  through  the  hills. 
"Crystal  Lakes". 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit  Lake  [22:  unlo- 
cated], the  trail  emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater 
long  burnt  out,  which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa 
F6  [22:55]  and  Nambee  [22:37]  Rivers.1 

"Crystal  Lakes"  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Lagoon  of 
Lake  Peak  [22:unlocated]  and  "'Ag.atfsrnupiylcewepohri  [22: 
unlocated],   although  the  description   is   not  definite  enough   to 

■  The  Valley  Ranch,  oj>.  clt. 

•  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  ol  New  Mexico,  p.  178,  1906. 
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make  this  identification  certain.     See  ' Agjri \fxnnpirj  f  [22:54], 

&nd' Ag.aff;r,n  upiykewep<>kwi' L&goon  on  Liiko,  Peak'  'Spirit  Lake', 

all  under  [22:nnlocated]. 
Elk  Mountain.     This  is  shown  as  a  mountain  east  of  Pecos  River 

[22:62].' 
Span.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  'bean  creek',  given  by 

Nambe  Indians  as  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  by  the    Rio 

Chiquito  [22:22]. 
Grass   Mountain.     This    is  a  mountain  in  the  territory  included  in 

this  sheet. 

There  is  a  trip  to  Grass  Mountain,  partly  over  good  roads  and  partly  over 
trails,  but  always  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  country.  The  top  of  Grass  Moun- 
tains is  a  plateau  remarkably  level  for  this  country,  covered  with  velvety  grass, 
and  gay  with  wild-flowers.2 

This  is  evidently  distinct  from  Baldy  Peak  [22:53],  which  is 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  Grass  Mountain  on  the  same  page  of 
the  pamphlet. 
Nambe  Jqnn\huu  'willow  arroyo'  {jqyf  'willow';  n{  Nambe  and  San 
Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  ''vof,  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  is  a  large  arroyo  north  or  east  of  Topiyy  [25 :14].     See 
Jqnnihu 'oywikejl  [22:unlocated],  below. 
Nambe  Jqnnihu  qr)Vo\kej I  '  willow  arroyo  pueblo  ruin'  {Jqnnihu'u,  see 
under  [22:unlocated],  above;    ''oywikeji    'pueblo   ruin'    ^qywi 
'pueblo',  kejl  'old'  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  on  the  Jqnnihu  u;  see  under  [22  :unlocated], 
above. 
Nambe  Juuikwaje  of  obscure  etymology  (ka-'d,  unexplained,  sounds 
like  the  latter  part  of  'okadi  'coldness'  'cold';  kwaje  'height'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  height  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe  Katepokwi  'leaf  dwelling-place  lake'  (ka  'leaf;  te  'dwelling- 
place';  pokwi  'lake'  <po  'water',  kw{  unexplained). 

This  is  a  small  lake  somewhere  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
(1)  Nambe  Kepo  'bear  water'  (ke  'bear';  po  'water').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Rito  Oso,  Rio  Oso  'bear  creek'  'bear  river'.     Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  near  the  headwaters  of 
[22:28]. 
Nambe  Kojajepo  '  water  of  an  unidentified  species  of  plant'  (kojaje  a 
small  yellow-flowered  plant  which  the  Mexicans  call  yerba  de  la 
vibora  'rattlesnake  weed';  po  'water'  'creek  '). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  creek  near  Chimayo. 
Nambe  Awxp'ag.fpnpiyj'  'flat  oak-grown  mountain'  (Iwse  'oak';  p'agi 
'flatness'  'flat',  referring  to  large  flat  surfaces;  'inj>  locative  and 

'The  Valley  Ranch  op.  cit.  (see  map  therein).  aIbid. 
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adjective  forming  postfix;    pijjf  'mountain').     The  word  piyf 
is  sometimes  omitted. 

This  mountain  is  somewhere  near  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Chiquito  [22:22]. 
Nambe  Kusx'xwege  'place  of  the  rock  bowl'(£w  'stone'  'rock';  sx^xwe 
'bowl';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  is  a  dell  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak.     "The  lagune  on  Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower 
than  the  summit."1     "Prayer-plumes  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de 
San  Mateo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29:115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  [22:54],  near  Santa  Fe.V2     This  lake  is  probably  iden- 
tical  with   ' 'Ag.atfxnupiykewepokwi   [22:unlocated]   and  Crystal 
Lakes    [22:unlocated].     See  ' Agatfxnupiyf  [22:5-1],   and  Aga 
tfxnupiyhewepolwi  'Crystal  Lakes'  'Spirit  Lakes',  all  under  [22: 
unlocated]. 
Nambe    Mountains.  .  Bandelier    mentions     "the   high    mountains    of 
Nambe"3  and  "Sierra  de  Nambe."4     He  evidently  refers  to  the 
section  of  the  Santa  Fe  Range  near  Nambe. 
Nambe  Nqmpibiiu  'red  earth  corner'    {nqyf  'earth';   pi  'redness 
'red';  bii'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  a  locality  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe   tfwxy'kepo    'sharp    rock-pine    water'    {yvoxyf    'rock-pine' 
'Pinus  scopulorum';  Tee  'sharpness'  'sharp';  po  'water'  'creek'). 
The  name  refers  to  sharp  pine-needles. 

This  is  given  by  the  old  cacique  of  Nambe  as  the  Nambe  name 
for  the  creek  which  the  Mexicans  call  Rio  Panchuelo.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  information  is  correct.  The  creek 
is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  [25:15]  and 
to  be  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [22:17].  For  discussion  of 
this  perplexing  matter  see  [25:15]. 
(1)  Nambe  ' OkqywxtefsiH  'canyon  of  the  dwelling-place  of  an  uniden- 
tified species  of  medicinal  weed  called  by  the  Mexicans  contra 
yerba'  (' Ohqywx  'contra  yerba';  te  'dwelling-place';  isiH  'can- 
yon'). 

(2)  Span.  El  Rito  '  the  creek '. 

This  place  is  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  Nambe. 
(1)  San  Juan  ' Ornszygt,  ' '  Omxycje'impopi,  said  to  mean  'crooked  chin' 
'crooked  chin  springs'  ('o'chin';  mxyqe  'crookedness'  'crooked'; 
\yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix ;  popi  'spring'    <po 
'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Ojitos  'the  little  springs'. 

This  is  a  locality  on  the  lower  course  of  [22:10]  but  not  found 
on  sheet  [9], 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  i>t.  n,  p.  12,  note,  1892.  » Ibid.,  p,  64. 

"fbid.,p.  12.  <  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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Nambe  P/dabit'u  'corner  where  the  fish  was  desired'  (pa  'fish';  da  a 

'to  wish'  'to  want'  'to  desire';  bu\i,  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

For  the  name  cf.   San  Ildefonso  Kcdaivi'i  [17:  unlocated].     The 

circumstances  under  which  the  name  was  originally  applied  were 

not  known  to  the  informant. 
The  place  is  said  to  be  a  large  dell  in  the  mountains  near  the 

upper  course  of  the  Mahy,p<we  [22:39]. 
Span.  Rio  Panchuelo.     Sec  ^'irqijlrpo  under  [22:  unlocated],  above, 

and  f  (rpimpeeyg eiyf  h ii'v  [25:15]. 
Pecos  Baldy.     This  is  a  high  peak  somewhere  in  the  mountains  cast 

of  Nambe. 

A  three  days'  jaunt  [from  Valley  Ranch]  will  take  you  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Pecos  [22:62]— Pecos  Baldy,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Truchas 
Peaks  [22:13],  towering  still  higher.1 

Nambe  "Po-nyi  Num-bu."2 

Higher  up  [than  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]  ]  toward  Chimayo  [22:18],  there  are 
said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which 
are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  Yam  P'ham-ba.2 

For  "  Yam  P'ham-ba"  see  [29:45].  The  writer's  Nambe  inform- 
ants had  never  heard  this  name  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  by  this  name.  They 
thought  the  name  may  be  a  mistake  for  Ponfit^ywxbu'u  [28:21], 
but  they  knew  of  no  ruin  at  the  latter  place.  It  is  not  clear  from 
Bandelier's  text  from  which  Tewa  village  he  obtained  the  name. 
Cf.  Nambe  Sintined(Cqi)vo\keji  under  [22 :  unlocated],  below. 

Nambe  Pxdvtfa  'swollen  buttocks  slope'  (pu  'region  about  the  anus 
'buttocks';  ti  'swollenness'  'swollen';  Va  'steep  slope'). 

This  place  is  somewhere  near  the  upper  course  of  Nambe  Creek 
[22:37].  Cf.  Nambe"  PuWapo  [22:unlocated],  below.  There  are 
springs  at  the  place,  it  is  said. 

Nambe  Puti'apo  'swollen  buttocks  slope  water",  referring  to  Puti'a'n, 
above;  po  'water'  'creek'. 

This  is  a  creek  which  takes  its  name  from  Put'Caa  (see  above), 
but  under  what  name  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Pt'ISondiwe  'place  where  the  red  paint  is  dug'  (pi  'redness'  'red'; 
k'qijf  'to  dig";  'iwe  locative). 

This  is  a  deposit  of  bright  red  paint  situated  about  2  miles  east 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  informants  think  north  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [22:55] 
in  high  land  a  few  hundred  yards  from  that  creek.  This  paint 
was  used  for  body  painting.  It  is  said  that  Jicarilla  Apache  still 
go  to  the  deposit  to  get  this  paint  and  sometimes  sell  it  to  the 
Tewa.     See  pi  (under  Minerals). 

i  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  (sit. 

sBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  1892. 
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(1)  Eng.  Rincon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rincon  'the  corner1.      =  Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  mountain  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [29:33]  and  due  east  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Rincon,  upon  whose  peak  the  cross  [of  the  Penitentes]  is  set,  is  only  a 
half  day's  ride  from  the  Valley  Ranch  [29:unlocated],  and  the  trip  is  worth 
making  for  the  view,  as  well  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  terrible  climb  it  must  be 
for  the  suffering  and  laden  Penitentes,  who  choose  always  the  steepest,  roughest 
way.1 

(1)  Eng.  Rio  Chiquito  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Rio  Chiquito  'little  river1,  see  [22:22]. 
This  is  a  small  Mexican  town  on  the  Rio  Chiquito  near  Chimayo 
[22:18].     Some  Chimayo  blankets  are  woven  there,  it  is  said.     Cf. 
[22:22]- 

Span.  "Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara"2  'the  mountains  of  Saint  Barbara', 
the  name  referring  perhaps  to  the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
near  Santa  Barbara  settlement  [8:99]. 

?Santuario  Mountains.  Bandolier  mentions  "the  Santuario1'.3  Hew- 
ett,  perhaps  following  Bandelier,  uses  the  expression  "Sur  le 
Santuario.'14  Whether  there  are  mountains  by  this  name  has  not 
been  learned;  Hewett  understands  that  there  are.  No  map  known 
to  the  writer  shows  any  place  named  Santuario  other  than  Santu- 
ario settlement  [22:20]. 

Sapapiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (sa  apparently  the  same  as  sa  of 
nqsaty,  'it  makes  a  rushing  sound1,  said  of  water  <n<%  'it',  sa  'to 
make  a  rushing  sound1,  ty,  'to  say1;  pa  apparently  'to  crack' 
'state  of  being  cracked'  'cracked';  piyf  'mountain1).  The  verb 
pa  is  used  of  unfolding  leaves,  but  the  word  can  not  be  explained 
as  referring  to  unfolding  tobacco  leaves  because  sa  'tobacco'  has 
a  different  intonation.  Nor  can  it  mean  'cracked  excrement'  for 
sa  'excrement1  has  still  a  different  intonation. 

The  mountain  is  somewhere  near  the  pass  [22:23],  to  which  it 
appears  to  give  the  name.  The  mountain  is  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  of  the  range.  One  of 
the  boys  of  San  Ildefouso  Pueblo  is  named  Sapapiijf. 

Nambe  Sqywsep'y,lwaje  '  height  of  the  sandstone  and  the  rabbitbrush " 
(sqywse.  '  sandstone ';  j/y, '  rabbitbrush '  'Chrysothamnus  bigelovii ' ; 
kwaje  'height'). 

This  mountain  is  between  ^Agat/senupiyf  [22:54]  and 
Paqw%mpijj f  [22:57]. 

i  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit.    The  pamphlet  contains  an  illustration  of  the  cross  and  a  map  showing 
the  location  of  Kineon. 
2  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  I,  p.  37,  1881. 
a  Final  Report,  [it.  II,  p.  81,  L892. 
iCominunautes,  p.  3:s,  1908. 
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Nambe  Szntin&ia' oywikej i  of  obscure  etymology  (stntmedd  apparently 
<Span.  sentinela  'guard'  although  the  writer  learned  of  no  such 
Span,  place-name;  'oywij.-cji  'pueblo  ruin  '  <*oywi  'pueblo,'  Tteji 
'old'  postpound).  A  Nambe  informant  gave  this  as  the  name  of 
a  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  located  a  short  distance  north  of  [22:21]. 

(1)  Eng.  Spirit  Lake.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2).  "Spirit  Lake."1 
(2)  Span.  Laguna  del  Espiritu  Santo  'Holy  Ghost  lake.' 
=  Eng.  (1).     "Espiritu  Santo  Lake."2 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  follows  a  charming  little  stream  ten  miles  through 
the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  canon,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies  hidden  away 
in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walls,  some  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit  Lake,  the  trail 
emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is  Santa  Fe  Baldy 
[22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater  long  burnt  out, 
which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Fe  [22:55] 
and  Nambee  [22:37]  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to  its  very 
source  by  its  fringe  of  trees.1 

The  map  given  in  the  pamphlet  cited  shows  Spirit  Lake  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  southeast  of  the  summit  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53].  The  data  available 
do  not  warrant  identifying  "Spirit  Lake"  with  any  of  the  Tewa  lake  names 
of  this  region.     Illustrations  of  this  beautiful  little  lake  have  been  published.3 

See     ,Ag.atfse?iupiyf     [22:54]    and    ^Agatf^nvpiylcewepokwi 
'Crystal  Lakes'  'Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak',  all  under  [22:  unlocated]. 
"Stewart  Lake."1 

This  lake  is   mentioned  in  connection  with   Spirit  Lake  [22: 
unlocated],  and  is  probably  situated  in  the  mountains  east   of 
Nambe. 
Nambe  Tabid  Poywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  pile  of  grass'  (ta 
'grass';  bui  'small  roundish  pile';  ^oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <qr)W\ 
'  pueblo ',  Tceji  '  old '  postpound). 
This  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  in  the  hills  southeast  of  Nambe. 
T'amttjoge,  2namujog.epohwi  'place  of  the  great  dawn'  'lake  of  the 
place  of  the  great  dawn'  (Camu  'dawn'  <fa  'day',  mu  'heat 
lightning'    'northern   lights';  jo   augmentative;    g.e   'down    at' 
'over  at';  pohwi  'lake'  <po  'water',  Tcwi  unexplained). 

This  place  and  lake  are  most  sacred  to  the  Tewa,  being  men- 
tioned in  songs  connected  with  cachina  worship.  Most  of  the 
informants  said  that  they  had  heard  the  name  of  the  lake  and 
place,  but  do  not  know  the  location.     Several,  including  one  very 

1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  22,  1906. 

3  Ibid.,  opp.  p.  23;  also  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 
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trustworthy  San  Ildefonso  informant,  place  Tarnvjoge  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe,  as  indeed  the  name  might  sug- 
gest the  location  to  be.  The  informant  referred  to  insists  that  it 
is  a  real  place,  not  mythical. 

Nambe  fubag.ebu'u  'bowed  back  corner'  (Tuba&e,  see  fvbag^  qrjwikeji 
[22:unlocated],  below;  Wu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  a  corner  in  the  hills  near  the  upper  course  of  Mahypowe 
[22:39];  see  TubagJ  Qywilceji  [22:unlocated],  below. 

Nambe  fubagjqywikeji  'bowed  back  pueblo  ruin'  (iu  'back';  b<ig.<> 
state  of  being  'bowed'  'bent  as  under  a  load';  'qrjwikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  <  ^qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  Tubag.ebii'u,  a  dell  in  the  hills  some- 
where near  the  upper  course  of  Mahy,powe  [23:46].  See  Tubag_e- 
bu'u  [22:unlocated],  above. 

Nambe  Tfu'jopws,  Tfu'johewe,  Tfu'jo,  Tfifjd'e  of  obscure  etymol- 
ogy  (tfujo  said  by  the  old  Indian  who  gave  the  name  to  refer  to 
some  kind  of  black  material;  this  is  all  he  would  explain,  and  no 
other  informant  of  whom  inquiiy  was  made  was  able  to  ex- 
plain it  at  all;  piy,f  'mountain';  kevoe  'peak';  :e  diminutive). 
This  is  a  mountain  north  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53]  and  south  of 
Kujotfa  [22:31].  It  is  a  high  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so  high 
as  Baldy  Peak. 

San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambe  Wijcfqywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of 
the  great  gap,'  referring  to  [22:29]  (Wijo,  see  [22:29];  'qr/wilrji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <  ,qt)wi  'pueblo,'  keji  'old'  postpound). 

This  pueblo  plays  an  important  role  in  one  version  of  the  Tewa 
migration  legend.  It  was  built,  so  it  is  related,  by  the  united 
Summer  and  Winter  people  after  they  had  wandered  separated 
for  generations.  It  was  here  that  two-cacique  government  was 
first  instituted.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  this  ruin  has  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned  in  print.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
learn  of  its  location  more  definitely  than  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
or  near  the  great  gap  [22:29].  It  is  said  that  the  ruin  is  not  very 
large.     See  [22:29]. 

Nameless  mineral  spring.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fritz  Miiller,  of  Santa 
Fe,  owns  a  mineral  spring  situated  in  the  hills  south  of  Nambe 
and  east  of  Tesuque.  The  water  is  cold.  Some  of  it  has  been 
bottled  and  sold  in  Santa  Fe. 

[23]    NAMBE   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  23)  shows  some  of  the  country  around  Nambe 
Pueblo,  especially  to  the  south.     The   region  is  claimed  by  the 
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Nam  be  Indians  and  nearly  all  the  place-names  were  obtained  from 
them  and  are  in  the  Nambe  dialect. 

[23:1]  NamU'  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[23:2]  Nambe  '  Okupsey(ji /,■<>//»' u  'arroyo  behind  the  hills*,  referring  to 
[23:3]  ('OkuP%yge,  see  [23:3];  kq/iua  'arroyo  with  barrancas' 
<  Icq  'barranca,'  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  Mexican  water-mill  [23:4]  is  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  this  arroyo. 

[23:3]  Nambe  'Oku,  ' Okakwaje  'the  hills'  'the  hill  heights'  ('oku 
'  hill ';  hwaje  '  height').  This  name  refers  definitely  to  the  heights 
indicated,  southwest  of  Nambe  Pueblo  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  arroyo  [23:2].  The  name  refers  also  vaguely  to  all  the  hills 
south  of  Nambe  or  even  to  hills  anywhere.  The  region  beyond 
[23:3]  or  beyond  the  hills  in  general  is  called  ' 'ohtpseyge  or  'oku- 
kwajepseyrje  {pseyrje  '  beyond ').  An  old  trail  leads  from  Nambe 
Pueblo  across  [23:3]  to  [23:49]. 

[23:4]  Nambe  Po^o,  Nqmbe'^pdo,  Nqmbe>i,ipd'o'iwe  'the  water-mill-' 
'  the  water-mill  by  Nambe '  '  place  of  the  water-mill  by  Nambe ' 
(po  'water';  'o  'metate';  Nqmbe'e,  see  [23:5];  '*"*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Hwe  locative). 

This  Mexican  water-mill  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Nambe 
Creek  [23:1]  and  a  short  distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo 
[23:2].  Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Nambe  have  much 
wheat  and  maize  ground  at  this  mill. 

[23:5]  (1)  Nambe 'oywi,  Nqmbe'e  'pueblo  of  the  roundish  earth'  'the 
roundish  earth',  referring  probably  to  a  mound  of  earth  (Nqmbe'e, 
see  [25:30];  oywi  'pueblo').  This  name  was  originally  given 
to  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30]  which  is  now  distinguished  as 
Nqmbeoywikeji  or  Nqmbekeji  (keji  'old'  postpound);  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name  see  [25:30].  All  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  quoted  below  are  with  exception  of  one  of  the  Oraibi  names 
and  one  of  the  Span,  names  either  identical  or  akin.  "San 
Francisco  Nambe."1  "Nambe."2  "Nambe."3  "Vampe."4 
"Namba."5   "NamiTe."6  "Nampe."7  "Mambo."8  "Mambe."9 

1  Vetaneurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  317,  1871. 

•  MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  p.  193,  1890. 

3  D'Anville,  map  Amenque  Septentrionale,  1746. 

i  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 

s  Bent  (1819)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corres.,  p.  211,  1850. 

e  Simpson,  Report  to  See.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 

7  Domenech,  Deserts  North  Amer.,  II,  p.  63,  1860. 

s  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  191,  1865. 

»  Ibid,  for  1867,  p.  212,  1868. 
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"San  Francisco  de  Nambe."1  "  Nambi."2  "Na-imbe,"3  given  as 
Tewa  name.  "  Na-im-be,"  *  given  as  Tewa  name.  "  Nambe  "  or 
"Nambe."5  Bandelier  uses  these  forms  promiscuously  through- 
out his  Final  Report.  "  Numi;"  8  this  is  given  as  .the  Hano  Tewa 
form;  it  is  evidently  merely  a  poor  spelling  of  Nqmbe'e;  cf. 
Fewkes'  spelling  of  the  Hano  form  given  below.  "  Na-i-mbi:*'7 
given  as  the  Tewa  form.  On  hearing  a  pronunciation  of  this 
spelling  a  Tewa  Indian  said,  "  Mr.  Bandelier  didn't  hit  it  as  nearly 
as  the  old  Mexicans  did."  The  name  has  two,  not  three  s3Tllablos. 
"  Na-i-mbi"  sounds  like  Tewa  mVimbi  '  our'  (nu  I;  ,iijj'  2+  plural 
sign;  hi  possessive).  "Nambe;''8  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  form; 
cf.  Stephen's  spelling  of  the  Hano  Tewa  form,  given  above. 
"  Na-im-bai." 9  "  Nambe  (from  Nam-be-e,  the  native  name,  proba- 
bly referring  to  a  round  hill  or  a  round  valley)."  10     "Nambee."11 

(2)  Picuris  "Nammo'lona  'little  mound  of  earth.'"12  This  is 
important  as  a  corroboration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Tewa  name. 
With  the  syllable  -mbl-  cf.  Tewa  -be'e  and  Isleta  -bur-  in  the 
Isleta  form  quoted  below. 

(3)  Isleta  "Nainburuap",13  given  as  the  Isleta  form.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  old  Isleta  name.  With  the  syllable  -bur-  cf. 
Tewa  be'e,  Picuris  -mol-. 

(4)  Isleta  sing.  "Nambe-huide",  plu.  "  Nam  behun";14  given  as 
Isleta  name  for  the  Nambe  people.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is 
merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(5)  Jemez  Nambe'e.  The  Nambe  people  are  called  Ndmbe'e- 
tsd\if  (fsaVdf  'people'). 

(6)  Cochiti  Nambs^se,.  This  is  the  old  name.  The  people  are 
called  Nambse'xmx  {mde,  'people').     Cf.  especially  Acoma  (8). 

(7)  Cochiti  Nambe.     This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(8)  Acoma  "Nome'e".13     Cf.  especially  Cochiti  (6). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tokwive'etewa  'Tewa  near  the  mountains' 
(fdhvi  'mountain'  'mountain  range';  ve'e  'at'  ' near ' ;  .  &?w<z 
<Tewa  Tewa  'Tewa').  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
the  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 


1  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

a  Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  p.  161,  1870. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt,  I,  p.  124,  1890. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

6  Ibid.,  passim. 

'Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 

'  Bandelier,  op.  Cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  1892. 

8  Fewkes  in  NinHeenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614,  1900. 

9  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 
>o  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt,  2,  p.  15,  1910. 

"  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 

'2Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

"  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p,  16. 

"Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Klbn.,  1885,  cited  in  Handbook  Inds 
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(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Namht.     This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(11)  Eng.  Nainbe  Pueblo,  Nambe  Pueblo,  Nambe\  Nambe. 
(<Span.). 

( 1 2)  Span .  Nam  be .     ( <  Te  vva  N%  m  be'e) . 

(13)  Span.  "San  Francisco  Nambe"'.1  "San  Francisco".2  "St. 
Francis".3  "San  Francisco  de  Nambe".4  This  saint-name  is  no 
longer  in  use,  although  it  is  well  known  to  the  Indians  that  St. 
Francis  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  pueblo. 

Nambe  is  the  second  village  known  by  the  name  JVqmbe'e.  The 
first  village  called  Nqmbe'e  is  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30],  which  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  is  a  very  ancient  pueblo.  Cf .  Nambe 
settlement  under  [23:unlocated]. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Indians  now  inhabiting  Nambe  Pueblo, 
Bandelier  says:  "The  people  of  Nambe  are  a  compound  of  origi- 
nal Tehuas  [Tewa],  of  Navajos,  and  of  Jicarilla  Apaches".5  The 
writer's  Nambe  informants,  who  were  reliable,  stated  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  Navaho  or  Jicarilla 
Apache  blood  existing  in  the  Nambe  body  of  Indians.  They  said 
further  that  there  is  not  a  single  Athapascan  Indian  settled  at 
Nambe  at  present,  but  that  one  of  the  former  caciques  of  the 
pueblo  was  of  Navaho  extraction.  Bandelier  mentions  as  former 
pueblos  of  the  Nambe  Indians:  "T"o  B'hi-piing-ge"  (a  name  which 
means  merely  'beyond  the  mountain'  [25:14]  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  or  all  of  the  pueblo  ruins  [25:18],  [25:23],  and  [25:30]  and 
perhaps  to  other  pueblos;  see  introduction  to  sheet  [23]);  "Ke 
gua-yo"  [22:40];  "A-ga  Uo-no"  [22:41];  and  "Ka-a-yu"  [22:42]. « 

Hewett7  mentions  as  former  pueblos  of  the  Nambe  these  same 
four  village  names  given  by  Bandelier,  and  adds  S%p%we  [4:8]: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruines  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  a  quelques  milles  a  Test  de 
Nainbe  et  de  Tobipange  [see  above],  a  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  ruines  d'Agauono  [22:41] 
et  de  Kaayu  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario,  a  quelques  milles  plus  loin  au  nord-est, 
indiquent  probablement  l'ancienne  residence  de  certains  clans  des  Nambe,  et 
les  traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  a  celle  des  Sepawi  sur  l'oued  El  Rito,  daus 
la  vallce  du  Chama.    ■ 

'Vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  Ill,  p.  317,  1871. 

2VillaSenor,  Theatro  Amer.,  II,  p.  425,  1748. 

3 Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  80,  1855. 

i  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  261,  1890. 

'Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  84.  1892.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  he  made  special  inquiry  regarding 
these  names  while  at  Nambe  in  1895  and  was  informed  that  "To  B'hi-pang-ge"  is  a  ruin  in  the  Mora 
Mountains  about  6  miles  east  of  Namb6;  "Ke-gua-yo"  is  about  3  miles  southeast  of  Namb6,  and 
"A-ga  Uo-no"  (pronounced  Agawano  by  the  Nambe  informant)  about  4  miles  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  Mora  Mountains.  The  exact  localtiy  of  "  Ka-a-yu  "  could  not  be  given,  although  the  name  was 
known  to  the  Indians.  A  ruin  called  Kekwaif  is  situated  near  Agawano,  and  another,  known  as 
Kopiwari,  lies  about  5  miles  north  of  the  present  Nambe. 

7  Communautes,  p.  33,  1908. 
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Jeancon1  writes: 

I  have  heard  some  stories  that  the  people  of  Nambe  lived  in  Pesede-uinge 
[5:37]  at  one  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  corroborate  them  as  I  have  not 
had  the  time. 

Nambe  Indians  informed  the  writer  that  the  ruins  [22:K>], 
[22:41],  [22:42],  [23:36],  [25:8],  [25:18],  [25:23],  and  [25:30] 
were  built  and  inhabited  by  their  ancestors  at  various  times  in 
the  past.  The  unlocated  Wijo^oyivikeji  [22:unlocated]  was  in- 
habited by  their  ancestors  with  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Tewa 
Indians  of  other  villages.  The  old  Winter  cacique  of  Nambe 
knew  the  name  and  location  of  Ssepxwe  [4:8]  and  said  the  Nambe 
or  Tewa  people  used  to  live  at  that  pueblo,  but  the  latter  infor- 
mation was  gained  only  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A 
number  of  Tewa  knew  of  Sxpsewe  ruin,  but  not  one  seemed  to 
know  definitely  that  Nambe  people  used  to  live  there.  Oppor- 
tunity has  offered  to  ask  only  one  San  Udefonso  and  one  Santa 
Clara  Indian  about  the  tradition  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Nambe 
Indians  formerly  inhabited  P ' esede 'or/wikeji  [5:37].  They  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  tradition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jeancon  ob- 
tained his  information  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  estufa  (kiva)  at  Nambe,  and  this  is 
a.  Winter  estufa.  The  only  cacique  is  a  Winter  cacique.  This 
estufa  is  of  the  round  above-ground  type,  like  the  south  estufa  of 
San  Udefonso.  It  contains  some  faces  of  Jcosa  crudely  painted  on 
the  pillars  of  its  interior.  The  estufa  is  in  the  somewhat  irregular 
courtyard  of  the  village  about  200  feet  east  of  the  Government 
schoolhouse.  The  old  cacique  says  that  he  has  been  told  by 
Indians  now  dead  that  the  high  land  where  the  church  [23:10] 
stands  was  covered  in  earlier  times  with  houses  of  the  pueblo. 
See  [25:30],  [23:10],  [23:11],  [23:12],  [23:6],  [23:7],  [23:8],  [23:9]. 

[23:6]  Nambe  Tsehu'u  'eagle  arroyo'  (tse  'eagle'  of  any  species;  hu'u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  whole  arroyo  is  called  thus.  Cf. 
the  names  [24:15],  [24:6],  [24:7],  and  [24:8].  The  part  of  this 
arroyo  immediately  west  of  Nambe  Pueblo  is  called  by  the  Nambe 
Indians  'west  arroyo',  the  part  immediately  north  of  Namb6 
Pueblo  'north  arroyo';  see  [23:7],  [23:8], 

[23:7]  Nambe  Ts<lmpije\r)fhuu  "west  arroyo'  {tsqmpije  'west' 
KtsCiyy  'to  set',  pije  'toward';  %y>  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  part  of  the 
arroyo  [23:6]  immediately  west  of  Nam  be"  Pueblo  is  called  thus. 
See  [23:6],  [23:8].     Cf.  [23:12]. 

1  Explorations  in  Ohania  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  Mar.-Apr.,  p.  108,  1911. 
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[23:>Sj  Nambe  r\nvpi^i\Qj>Kv!u  'north  arroyo'  (pimpije  'north' 
<pi)Jf  'mountain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  '^y  locative 
and  adjective-forming   postlix;    hu'u   'large  groove'   'arroyo'). 

The    part  of   the   arroyo  [23:6]  immediately    north   of   Nambe' 
Pueblo  is  called  thus.     See  [23:6],  [23:7].     Cf.  [28:12], 

[23:9]  Nam  1)0  .E po , ' /E poge  'the  race-track'  'place  down  at  the  race- 
track' (%  'to  run';  po  'track'  'trail'  'road';  ge  'down  at' 
'over  at'). 

This  track  for  ceremonial  foot-racing  is  now  seldom  used.  It 
extends  several  hundred  feet  in  an  east- west  direction  on  the  level 
land  north  of  the  part  of  the  Tsehu'u  [23 : 6]  called  P%mpij^iyj>- 
hu'u  [23 : 8]  and  due  north  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  This  is  the  only 
race-track  which  at  present  exists  at  Nambe,  so  far  as  could  be 
learned. 

[23:10]  Nambe  Misate,  Nqmb^ynmisate  'the  church'  'Nambe  church' 
{mishte  'church'  <  misa  <  Span,  misa  'Roman  Catholic  mass',  te 
'dwelling-place'  'house';  Nqmbee,  see  [23:5];  '^y  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[23:11]  Nambe  JVu'u,  M'pnbeniiu  'below'  '  below  the  roundish  earth' 
referring  to  [23:5]  (nt/hc  'below';  JV&mbe'e,  see  [23:5]).  This 
name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  low  land  about  a  hundred  feet  wide 
extending  along  Nambe  Creek  [23:1]  at  Nambe  Pueblo.  It  is 
applied  especially  to  the  part  of  this  low  land  due  south  of  Nambe 
estufa  (see  [23:5])  and  just  west  of  the  gulch  [23:12]. 

There  is  a  spring  at  this  place  wdiich  is  thought  to  contain  better 
water  than  that  obtained  from  the  creek  or  from  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

[23:12]  Nambe  T'qmjnjeiykqhu'u  'eastern  arroyo'  (fampije  'east' 
<fayy  'sun', pije  'toward';  'iy_f  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kQhu'u  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <  ho  'barranca',  /a/\i 
'  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 

This  is  a  small  gulch  just  east  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  Cf.  [23:7] 
and  [23:8]. 

[23:13]  Nambe  '  0"epir)j>  of  obscure  etymology  (V<?  unexplained,  possi- 
bly meaning  'little  metate'  or  'little  scar' but  the  intonation  is 
wrong  for  either  of  these  interpretations;  piyf  'mountain'). 

The  two  circles  on  the  map  indicate  the  location  and  extent  of 
the  hill  or  hills  thus  called. 

[23:14]  Nambe  PoqwawPi  'drag  water  gap'  (po  'water';  qwa  'to 
drag';  wPi  'gap').  Why  the  gap  is  thus  called  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  informants.  A  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  it 
refers  perhaps  to  the  sluggish  manner  in  which  water  flows  through 
the  sand. 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  Nambe  with  Santa  Fe  passes 
through  this  gap. 
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[23:15]  Narnbe  P'abouilcwaje,  P\tb<ui  'height  of  the  roundish  hill  of 
the  yucca'  'roundish  hill  of  the  yucca'  (pla  yucca  "Yucca  bac- 
cata';  boM  'roundish  hill ,  of  large  size;  Tcwaje  'height'). 

The  ends  of  T'gntekwaje  [23:16]  tapering  toward  the  south  and 
east  are  called  thus.     See  [23:16]. 
[23:16]  Nambe  T'q?>tclwaje  'sun  dwelling-place  height'  {t'qrjf  'sun'; 
te  'dwelling-place'  'house';  l-waje  'height')     For  the  name  cf. 
T'qnt'ahcaje  [17:9].     The  name  is  peculiar  and  poetic. 

This  great  bare  hill  has  a  high  rounded  point  to  the  northwest. 
To  the  south  and  east  it  runs  out  into  Pabbu,ikwaj&  [23:15].     See 
also  [23:17]. 
[23:17]  Nambe  T'qntebifu  '  sun  dwelling-place  corner'  (T'qnte-,  see 
[23 :16J;  bv?u  '  large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  large  dry  corner  is  west  of  and  sheltered  by  [23:16],  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 
[23:18]  Nambe"  Kuajita'a  '  gentle  slope  where  the  prairie-dogs  move 
about'  (Jciia,  said  to  be  an  old  form  equivalent  to  lei  'prairie- 
dog',  just  as  one  hears  in  modern  Tewa  both  j>e  and  p&ta  applied 
to  what  is  apparently  but  one  species  of  rodents,  resembling  kan- 
garoo rats;  ji  'to  move  about,  at,  or  in  a  place';  to?  a  'gentle  slope'). 
Prairie-dogs  actually  live  at  the  place.     The  prairie  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Nambe  Pueblo  is  called  thus.     Cf.  [23:22]. 
[23:19]  Nambe"  Pibuhu'u,  see  [24:39]. 
[23:20]  Nambe  Tq?&hu\  see  [24:43]. 
[23:21]  Nambe  Pawopiyf,  see  [24:41]. 
[23:22]  Nambe   Wribe  'high  plain'  (unanalyzable). 

The  name  refers  to  a  large,  level,  barren  area  exceeding  a  mile 
square. 
[23:23]  Nambe  Pxnfnqwse.fatboJ<iiT)fhu\i  'arroyo  by  the  round  hills 
of  the  snaky  mountain-mahogany  thickets ',  referring  to  [23 :21] 
(PsenfuqwselcaboM,  see  [23:21];  '^y  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arro}To  runs  down  between  the  little  hills  [23:21]  and  the 
height  [23:16]. 
[23:21]  Nambe  Pirnfuqwxkabodi  'the  round  hills  of  the  snaky  moun- 
tain-mahogany thickets'  (peenfu  'snake';  qwx  'mountain  mahog- 
any'  ' Cercocarpus  parvifolius';  hi  'denseness'  'dense'  'forest' 
'thicket';  boui  'large  roundish  pile'  'round  hill1). 
These  hills  give  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23:23]. 
[23:25]  (1)  Nambe  ' Obipowe  'duck  creek'  ('obi  'duck';  powe  'water' 
'creek'  <po  'water',  we  locative). 

(2)  Tesuque  Kutqn\hu'u   'pointed    rock    arroyo',  referring   to 
[23:37]  (Kutq'a-,  see  [23:37];  ni  a  Tesuque  form  of  ,iyj>  locative 
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and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huu  'largo  groove'  'arroyo').     It 
is  well  known  at  Nam  be  and  Tesuque  that  the  names  differ. 

(3)  Span.  Chupadero  Creek  'sucking  place  creek'.  For  the 
name  cf.  [14:87],  [22:51],  [22:58].  The  upper  course  of  this 
arroyo  is  called  by  the  Nambe  P%Po,  see  [23:34].  Name  1 23:25] 
and  name  [23:34]  begin  to  be  applied  about  where  [23:33]  joins 
the  waterway.  Whether  the  Tesuque  and  Span,  names  apply  like 
the  Nambe  name  to  the  lower  course  only  or  include  [23:34]  has 
not  been  determined.  On  the  writer's  first  visit  to  Nambe  it  was 
learned  that  ,  Obipowe  is  sometimes  also  called  'Upowe  'awl  creek' 
Cu  'awl'  'punch')  but  this  information  is  probably  incorrect. 
See  [23:37],  [23:34]. 

[23:26]  Nambe  Jq,mp'ag.mvohi,  'hills  of  the  broad,  flat  place  of  the 
willows',  referring  to  [23:27]  (./(imp'agi,  see  [23:27];  '**  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  \>Au  'hill').  These  low  hills  are 
evidently  named  from  the  arroyo  [23:27]. 

[23:27]  Nambe  Jdm/>'ag.i/rohu,u  'broad,  flat  arroyo  of  the  willows' 
{j(iy.f  'willow';  pagi  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large  and  flat'; 
l-olni'n  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <lq  'barranca',  /uru  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

There  appear  to  be  now  no  willows  in  this  arroyo. 

[23:28]  Nambe  Sqywxkwage  'sandstone  mesa'  (sqywsg,  'sandstone'; 
kwage  'mesa'  '  height').  It  is  said  that  the  Nambe  people  say  also 
Sdywsewage;  the  last  two  syllables  they  do  not  understand,  but 
take  them  to  be  equivalent  to  -kwage. 

This  is  a  flattish  hill.     It  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23:29]. 

[23:29]  Nambe  Sd/nwsehwage'insehti'u,  Sdywa^kwageiy/hiCu  'arroyo of 
sandstone  mesa',  referring  to  [23:28]  (Sqyw%kwage,  Sqyimr.wage, 
see  [23:28];  'ir/f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u 
'large  groove'  arroyo'). 

[23:30]  Nambe  Ts<waM  'great  yellow  gap'  (fse  'yellowness'  'yellow'; 
wadi  'wide  gap').  Cf.  Tssewadi  [15:23].  A  yellowish  hill  appears 
to  be  called  bv  this  name.     The  name  gives  rise  to  that  of  [23:31]. 

[23:31]  Nambe  Tsewa.oihit'u  'great  yellow  gap  arroyo',  referring  to 
[23:30]  (fsewxui,  see  [23:30];  JnCa  'large  groove'  arroyo'). 

[23:32]  Nambe  ' In ysetebe 'e  'round  smoke  house'  (Hnyae.  'smoke';  te 
'dwelling-place'  'house';  be'e  'roundishness'  'roundness  like  a 
ball').  Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  writer's 
informants. 

[23:33]  Nambe  Tint^wse'inqwoge  'flute  talk  delta'  {fey  />  'hollow  tube' 
'flute';  tywse,  said  to  mean  'to  talk'  'to  whistle',  the  ordinary 
word  meaning  'to  talk'  beingsimply  ty,;  Hyy  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  qvooge  '  delta '  '  down  where  it  cuts  through '  <  qwo 
'to  cut  through',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').  Why  the  name  is 
given  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 
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[23:34]  Nambe  Psepo,  see  [22:38]. 

[23:35]  Nambe  Puywselwaje  'buttocks    thorn    height'  (pu  'region 

about  the  anus'  'buttocks';  ywsg,  'thorn';  hvaje  'height'). 
This  is  quite  a  high  mesa;  its  sides  though  steep  are  not  cliffs. 

Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  informants.     Cf. 

[23:36],  [23:38]. 
[23:36]  Nambe  Puywspkwaje' 'orjwikeji  'buttocks  thorn  height  pueblo 

ruin'  (Puyw^hvaje,  see  [23:35];  \yw\heji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  \r)W\ 

'pueblo',  heji  'old'  postpound). 

This  is  an  ancient  adobe  pueblo  ruin,  said  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Nambe  people. 
[23:37]  Nambe  Kutq&lwe,  KutgdiH  'place  of  the  painted  rock'  'the 

painted  rock'  (ku  'rock'  'stone';  tqa  'a  painting';  Hwe  locative; 

,Pi  locative  and  adjective-forming  postpound). 

This  is  a  large  isolated  rock,  on  the  west  face  of  which  faint 

Indian  pictographs  as  well  as  partially  obliterated  Mexican  letters 

are  still  to  be  seen.     This  rock  gives  the  waterway  [23:25]  its 

Tesuque  name. 
[23:38]  Nambe  Pttywsefrwaje'infu'u  'projecting    point    of    buttocks 

thorn  height',   referring  to  [23:35]   (Puywsekwaje,  see  [23:35]; 

"'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  fu'u  '  horizontally 

projecting  corner  or  point'). 
[23:39]  Nambe  Tanababuhuu  'arroyo  of  dry  field  corner',  referring 

to    [23:40]    (Tanababu'u,     see     [23:40];     hu'u    'large    groove' 

'arroyo'). 
[23:40]  Nambe  Tanafiabifu  'dry  field  corner'   (ta  'dryness'    'dry'; 

nata  'cultivable  field';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place"). 
It  is  said  that  this  arid  corner  was  cultivated  long,  long  ago. 

The  place  gives  the  name  to  the  gulch  [23:39], 
[23:41]  Nambe'  'Obcyata'a  'gentle  slope  of  an  unidentified  species  of 

weed  called  'obaja''  i^dbaja  a  kind  of  weed;  to' a  'gentle  slope'). 
There  were  none  of  the  \jbaja  weeds  on  the  slope  when  the 

writer  visited  it. 
[23:42]  Nambe  P'ep'apqm}^  'place  of  the   half-burnt    wood'    (j>'e 

'wood'    'timber'    'log';  pa   'to   burn'    'state  of  being  burnt' 

'burnt';  pq 7)f  'half   in  the  sense  of  'not  thoroughly  or  com- 
pletely'; ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).     The  name 

refers  to  the  height  south  of  Nambe  Creek  opposite  [23:43].     No 

burnt  wood  was  seen  at  the  place. 
[23:43]  Nambe  Teiyfhii'u  ' Cottonwood  arroyo  '  (tei  cottonwood  tree' 

'  Populus  wislizeni';  'ivy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

InCn  '  large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This   dry  gulch  enters  Nambe  Creek  just  below  the  locality 

[23:45].     The  gulch  begins  at  the  locality  |23 :  II  |. 
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[23:44]  Nambe  Kid-\rp'ag.e  '  gravelly  flat  place'  {IcuJcse.  'gravel'  <ku 
'stone',  Vsg,  as  in  \>Ux  '  sand';  pa  '  largeness  and  flatness'  'large 
and  flat';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  is  a  high,  arid,  somewhat  sandy  and  gravelly  place.  Here 
[23:43]  begins. 

[23:45]  Nambe  PoVsejlbe'e  'small  corner  of  the  yellow  squash(es)'  (po 
'squash'  '  pumpkin';  iseji  'yellowness'  'yellow';  be'e  '  small  low 
roundish  place'). 

This  is  a  little  dell  on  both  sides  of  Nambe  Creek  at  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  creek.  There  are  some  cotton  wood  trees  there,  also 
cultivated  fields. 

[23:46]  Nambe  Jfahypowe,  see  [22:39]. 

[23:47]  Nambe  Tsufsenfihu'u  'arroyo  of  the  yellow  tsuj  an  unidenti- 
fied weed  (Tsyfsenfi-,  see  [25:58];  hu?u  'large  groove'  'ar- 
royo'). Whether  the  name  Tsyitsen.fi-  referred  originally  to  this 
arroyo  or  to  the  mountain  [25 :  58]  is  uncertain. 

[23:48]  Nambe  Iio$og_e,  '  OTcupw.rjgekosog.e  'place  of  the  big  arroyo' 
'place  of  the  big  arroyo  beyond  the  hills'  (kq  'barranca';  so 
'largeness'  'large';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  ' Olcupsenge,  see 
under  [23:3]). 

The  upper  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  called  Px£q4ahv?u 
see  [23:58]. 

[23:49]  Nambe  TefsxlcvMfje  '  height  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 
tetsde,1  found  at  this  place  and  of  which  no  use  is  made  <te  un- 
explained, fs%  'whiteness'    'white1).     Cf.   [23:50]. 

There  are  many  small  piles  of  stones  on  top  of  this  height, 
seemingly  placed  there  for  some  religious  purpose.  See  [23:50], 
[23:51],  [23:52]. 

[23:50]  Nambe  Tefsxbu'u  'corner  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 
tetsse,''  (Tefsx-,  see  [23:49];  bulu  'large  low  roundish  place').  Cf. 
[23:49].  This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  between  [23:49]  and 
the  arroyo  [23 :  48].     See  [23 :  49],  [23 :  51],  [23 :  52]. 

[23 :51]  A  large  artificial  pile  of  earth. 

[23 :  52]  Several  small  piles  of  stones. 

[23:53]  Old  and  partially  obliterated  wagon  road  connecting  Nambe 
Pueblo  and  Callamongue  [21:25]. 

[23:54]  Nambe  Qw3epupo,oJcu  'mountain  mahogany  roots  water  hill' 
(qwse,  'mountain  mahogany'  ' Cercocarpus  parvifolius'  called  by 
the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  pu  '  base '  '  root' ;  po  '  water '  '  spring'; 
''oku  'hill').  It  was  said  that  there  is  no  place  called  merely 
Qweepupo. 

This  small  hill  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet.  The  old 
wagon  road  [23:53]  passes  between  this  hill  and  [23:49]. 
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[23 :  55]  Nambe  Pets? a? a  '  lean  coyote  slope '  (de  '  coyote ' ;  tsi  '  leanness ' 
'lean';  'a'a  'steep  slope1). 

This  slope  runs  up  high  toward  the  south.  In  summer  it  is 
grassy  and  green.     The  white  stratum  [23 :56]  is  at  this  place. 

[23:56]  I<isimbefimj'sefsx,funf3ers3e'>iwe  e  the  white  white-earth'  'place 
of  the  white  white-earth'  (ftmyse  'a  kind  of  white  earth',  see 
Minerals;  fsse  'whiteness'  'white';  Hive  locative). 

This  is  a  broad  stratum  of  white  at  a  place  [23:55],  marked  by 
the  presence  of  cliffs. 

[23:57]  Nambe  P$£qdapo,  Pset"  q^apopi  'spring  of  the  deer  wanting 
to  tremble'  (pse  'mule-deer';  fqd.a  'to  want  to  tremble'  'to  be 
about  to  tremble'  <t'q,  usually  t'qfq,  'to  tremble',  dfti'a  'to 
want';  po  'water'  'spring';  pqpi  'spring'  <po  'water',  pi  'to 
issue').  The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  very  clear  to  the 
informants. 

This  is  a  perennial  spring  of  good  water  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of 
soft  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo  bed.  The  spring  gives 
the  name  [23:58]  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo. 

[23:58]  Nambe  Pse.fqdahu^v,  'arroyo  of  the  deer  wanting  to  tremble' 
said  to  refer  to  the  spring  [23:57]  (Pxt'qd.a,  see  [23:57];   hicu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  upper  part  of  the  Kosoge  [23:48]  is  called  thus. 

[23 :  59]  Nambe  N<&mpihegi  '  red  earth  with  many  little  gulches '  {nqyf 
'earth';  pa' 'redness'  'red';  hegi  'gulched'  < hie  ' little  groove ' 
'gulch'  'arroyito',  g.i  as  in  many  adjectives  which  denote  shape). 
Cf.  [18:3]. 

The  large  region  bearing  this  name  is  reddish  in  color  and  much 
cut  by  small  gulches.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Nqmpibuu 
[23:60].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  south  of  Nqmpiheg_i, 
is  called  Nqmpipxyge  'beyond  the  red  earth'  (pxyge  'beyond'). 

[23 :  60]  Nambe  Mlm pibvC u  '  large,  low,  roundish  place  of  the  red  earth ' 
(nfimpi-,  as  in  [23:59];  bvCu  'large,  low,  roundish  place'). 

[23:61]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[23:62]  Tesuque  ,Aty,yw%psey<je,iyj'kQh,u'>ii,  see  [26:2]. 

Unlocated 

Nambd  names  of  places  not  at  all  definitely  located  are  included 
here. 

$ ihilb~ itegwa  ' the  houses  of  the  Vigils'  (Bihil  <Span.  Vigil,  family 
name  +ii  possessive  -\-teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling-place,'  qiva 
denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle).  The  name  refers  to  a  group 
of  four  or  live  houses  near  Nambe  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Nambe  Pueblo.  The  houses  are  the  homes  of  Nambe  Indians  the 
Mexican  family  name  of  most  of   whom   happens  to    be  Vigil. 
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Hence  the  name.     The  place  is  sometimes  called  in  Eng.  Upper 

Nam  be. 

Nambe"  BuwatafcuHwe  'dry  bread  stone  place'  {buwa  'bread';  ia  'dry- 
ness' 'dry';  leu,  Ico  'stone';  Hive  locative). 

A  place  east  of  Nam  be.     Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known 
to  the  informant. 

Nambe  Johekewe  'cane-cactus  arroyito  height'  {jo  'cane-cactus' 
'Opuntia  arboi'escens ' ;  he'e  'little  groove'  'arroyito'  'gulch'; 
Icewe  'height'  'peak').  The  name  may  refer  to  one  or  more  than 
one  arroyito. 

The  place  is  somewhat  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Kafuwiii  'leaf  point'  (Jca  'leaf1;  fiCn  'horizontally  project- 
ing corner';  wiii  'horizontally  projecting  corner'). 
This  is  a  height  east  of  Nambe.     See  KafawiiPoywikeji,  below. 

Nambe  Ka  f  uwi.ii'  o^wjjceji  'leaf  point  pueblo  ruin'  {Kafuwiii,  see 
next  item  above;  "'oywijceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <,oywi  'pueblo',  Tceji 
'old'  postpound).  This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  small  pueblo 
ruin  said  to  exist  on  top  of  Kafuwiii.  The  informant  knew  no 
details  concerning  it  and  nothing  about  its  history. 

Nambe    KwxHyJcQae   'oak   arroyo'   (Jcw%    'oak';    ''iyf  locative   and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'barranca';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  is  a  gulch  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Kowage,  Kowagenuhi  'place  down  where  the  hair  is  or  was 
dressed'  'place  down  beneath  where  the  hair  is  or  was  dressed' 
{Icowa  'to  dress  hair';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  mCu  'beneath'). 
This  is  a  place  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Kuhaje,  Kuhaje'iwe  'the  hanging  rock'  'place  of  the  hanging 
rock'  (tcu  'stone'  'rock';  liaje  'to  hang'  intransitive;  Jiwe 
locative). 

Nambe  Kupibou-i  'round  hill  of  the  red  rock(s)'  {leu  'stone'  'rock';  pi 
'redness'  'red1;  bo^i  'round  hill').     Cf.  [25:10]. 

A  place  several  miles  southwest  of  Nambe;  some  Mexicans  live 
there,  it  is  said. 

Nambe  Kypohu'u   'cob  creek'   {Icy,  'cob'   'corn-cob';  pohu'u  'creek 
with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
A  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  en  el  Medio,  'middle  river',  said  to  be  a 
southern  tributary  of  Nambe  Creek.     Cf.  [22:28]. 

Eng.  and  Span.  Nambe  settlement.  The  name  Nambe  is  applied 
rather  vaguely  to  all  the  country  about  Nambe  Pueblo.  Nambe 
post-office  is  at  present  in  a  store  kept  by  a  Mexican  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  Some  Mexicans  who  live  a  short 
distance  east  of  Pojoaque  say  that  they  live  at  Nambe. 
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Nambe  tfwxyfkogc,  tywxyfhuti  'rock-pine  arroyo'  (yweeyf  'rock- 
pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  Icq  'barranca';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
hu'it  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  is  an  arroyo  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe*  Po\i/"'  'place  of  the  steep  slope  by  the  water'  (po  'water'; 
'//'</  'steep  slope':  '*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe.     It  is  north  of 
Pudtndiwe;  see  next  item  below. 
Nambe  Podinihve  'empty  water  place'  (po  'water';  4wf  'emptiness' 
'empty';  Hwe  locative). 

This  place  is  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe,  south  of  Po,a'-iH; 
see  above. 
Nambe  Pair)/ a?  a  'cane    slope'  (po  'cane',   probably  '  Phragmites 
communis',    called   by  the   Mexicans  carrizo;  ^\i)f  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Va  'steep  slope1). 
This  place  is  several  miles  southeast  of  Nambe. 
Nambe  Pomawi,  said   to   mean   'where   the   water  gouges  out'  (po 
'water';  mawi  said  to  mean  'to  gouge  out',  but  this  is  doubtful). 
This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe  P'^ywiH  'black  gap'  (ptdf  'blackness'  'black';  wCi  'gap' 
'pass'). 
This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  south  of  Nambe.     It  is  said  that  the 
•    road  connecting  Nambe  and  Santa  Fe  which  passes  through  [23  :l-t] 
passes  also  through  this  g'ap. 
Nambe  Qwccyfjopo  'water  or  creek  of  an  unidentified  species  of  rodent 
resembling  the  woodrat'  (qivseyfjo  a  species  of  rodent   <  qwccyf 
a  species  of  rodent,  jo  augmentative;  po  'water'  'creek'). 
This  is  a  creek  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe  Qwgentsihewe  'peak  of  the  eye  of   an  unidentified  species  of 
rodent  resembling  the  woodrat'  (qwse.yj3  a  species  of  rodent;  tsi 
'eve1;  1cewe  'peak'  'height'). 
This  is  a  small  peak  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe  S%ijk%ohuhi  'arroyo  of  an  unidentified  species  of  bush'  (sxrjVo 
an  unidentified  species  of  bush  the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard; 
hvtu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  is  an  arroyo  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe    Sq  ijiinefuL-ic/jr    'squirrel  point  height'   («]'??'«'«  a  kind  of 
squirrel;  fu?u  'horizontally  projecting    point';  Icwaje  'height'). 
This  is  a  height  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 
Nambe1  Sepohvtu  'bluebird  creek'  (se  'bluebird'  of  several  species; 
polnfu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <  po  'water',  hv?u  'large  groove' 
'arro}ro'). 

This  is  an  arroyo  situated  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  sheet 
[23J.     Of.  Sefok&ie,  next  below. 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 24 
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Nambe1  Sefoheue  'bluebird  water  height'  (sepo-,  see  next  above;  JceM 

'height')- 
This  is  a  place  near  Sepohu'u;  see  next  item  above. 
Nanibc  SihSyiflcq,  'belly-ache  arroyo'  (»  'belly';  he  'ache'  'aching'; 

"nj.r  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  fco  'barranca'). 
This  is  a  gulch  somewhere  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bheet 

[23]. 
Nambe1  Tuepode  'eagle's  head'  (tse  'eagle'  of  any  species;  poJ,e  said  to 

mean  'head'  <  po  'head',  <ie  unexplained).     Cf.  [24:37]. 

This  is  a  hillock  south  of  Nambe,  in  plain  sight  of  the  pueblo, 

probably  somewhere  near  [23:13].     The  name  was  not  known  to 

the  informants  with  whom  the  author  took  walks  in  the  hills  south 

of  Nambe. 
Nambe  TslwiH  'flaking-stone  gap'  (tsiH  'flaking-stone';  wPi  'gap'). 
This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  or  mountains  far  east  of  Nambe.     Cf. 

TsiwiboJ-i,  next  below. 
Nambe    TsivriboM    'round   hill   by  flaking-stone  gap',  referring   to 

Tsiwi'i,  next  above  (bo.ii  'roundish  pile  or  hill'). 
Upper  Nambe,  see  Bihilbtteqwa  under  [23:unlocated],  above. 
Vigil's  place.     See  Blhiliiteqwa  under  [23:unlocatedJ,  above. 

[24]    NAMBE   NORTH   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  24)  shows  the  country  immediately  north  of  Nambe 
Pueblo.  No  ruins  are  known  to  exist  in  the  area.  The  place-names 
were  all  obtained  at  Nambe. 

[24:1]  Nambe  Ilusoge  '  the  large  arroyo '  (huhi '  large  groove ' '  arroyo '; 
so  'largeness'  'large';  ge  'down  at'  .'over  at'). 

The  uppermost  course  of  this  arroyo,  which  is  canyon-like,  is 
called  K upitsiH;  see  [25:40].  The  Husoge  flows  into  Kup\yf  h uru 
[21:11]. 

[24:2]  Nambe  JTyibahegi  'one-seeded  juniper  belts  gulched'  (hy,  'one- 
seeded  juniper'  '.luniperus  monosperma';  ba'a  'woman's  belt', 
probably  here  referring  to  belts  of  juniper;  hegi  'gulched'). 

A  large  high  area  of  broken,  land  lying  north  of  the  central 
course  of  the  IIusog.e  is  called  thus.  It  is  said  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  northern  line  of  the  Nambe  Pueblo  land  grant  ran 
through  the  JIy,ba/ieg.l;  now  the  line  extends  south  of  this  place, 
it  is  said. 

[24:3]  Nambe  Psetehu'u,  see  [22:35]. 

[24:4]  Nambe  Pekehu'u  'sharp  fruit  arroyo'  (pe  'ripeness'  'ripe' 
'fruit';  Ice  'sharpness'  'sharp',  said,  e.  g.,  of  cactus  thorns;  hu'u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 


MAP    24 
NAMBE    NORTH     REGION 
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V  1:5]  (1)  Nambe  '  Osxwe  '  place  of  the  unidentified  weed  species  called 
'osx'  ('osx  a  species  of  weed;  we  locative). 

(2)  Span.  Gallinero  'place  for  keeping  chickens'  'chicken  house 
or  yard',  probably  so  called  because  of  fancied  resemblance  in  shape 
between  the  ridge  and  a  chicken  house. 

Both  Nambe  and  Span,  names  seem  to  refer  rather  vaguely 
to  the  whole  arid  locality. 

[24:6]  Nambe  Tseqwxywui  'eagle-tail point'  (tse  'eagle'  of  any species; 
qwxyf  'tail';  wiii  'horizontally  projecting  point',  here  referring 
to  the  westwai'd  projecting  end  of  the  little  hill).  There  are  sev- 
eral names  on  the  sheet  which  contain  tse  'eagle.' 

The  hill  by  this  name  gives  the  names  to  [24:7]  and  [24:8]. 

[24:7]  Nambe  Tst  qwxywuipxyge  'beyond  eagle-tail  point',  referring 
to  [24:6]  (Tseqwxywidi,  see  [24:6];  pxyge  'beyond').  This  name 
seems  to  be  applied  rather  definitely  to  the  locality  just  north  of 
the  hills  [24:6]. 

[24:8]  Nambe1  Txeqwxywui'>iyfhv?u  '  arroyoby  eagle-tail  point',  refer- 
ring to  [24:6]  (TseqwxywUl,  see  [24:6];  \yf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hu\i  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  flows  into  Kupzyfhifu  [21: 11].  Notice  the  places 
with  names  in  its  upper  course. 

[24:0]  Nambe  ''Olcqwi'i  'sandy  gap'  Cok'q,  'sand';  wiH  'gap').  This 
name  refers  definitely  to  a  gap  through  which  the  arroyo  [24:8] 
passes,  and  vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  the  gap. 

[24:10]  Nambe  Nqntsxyf'iQe  'place  of  the  white  earth'  (nqyy  'earth'; 
tsxnfi  'whiteness'  'white',  applied  to  the  White  Corn  Maiden 
and  found  in  some  other  place-names  <fsx  'white',  nj>i  un- 
explained but  occurring  with  some  other  color  names;  g.e  '  down 
at'  'over  at'). 

The  earth  is  whitish  at  this  place.  There  are  low  hillocks  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  arroyo  [24:8]. 

[24:11]  Nambe  P'ete'e  'trap  estufa'  (p'e  'trap'  of  any  kind;  te'e 
'estufa').  For  the  name  cf.  Site'e  [19:43],  This  name  is  applied 
to  two  little  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  [24:8]  near  the 
source  of  the  arroyo. 

[24:12]  Nambe  Mig.clkqhu'n,  see  [21:32]. 

[24:13]  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[24:14]  Nambe  Tsehuu,  see  [23:6]. 

[24:15]  Nambe  Tseqwajo,  Tseqwajdohu  said  to  mean  '  where  the  eagle 
dragged  very  much'  'hill  where  the  eagle  dragged  very  much' 
{Ue  'eagle';  qn-a1, to  drag';  jo  augmentative).  The  reason  for 
applying  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  There  are 
several  other  names  on  the  sheet  in  which  tse  'eagle'  appears. 
The  name  applies  to  a  small  hill  somewhat  farther  west  than  (he 
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other  hills  .shown  on  this  part  of  the  sheet.  The  old  trail  from 
Xambe  to  Cundayo  passes  east  of  this  hill. 
[24:1<>]  Nainbe  Ponf\Jcee,  PonfiJc^Tcwuje  'dodge  plumed  arroyo 
shrub  place'  'dodge  plumed  arroyo  shrub  height'  {pon.fi  'plumed 
arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata';  /fcV  'to  dodge'; 
kioaje  'height').  The  verb  k'ee  appears  to  be  used  much  as  is 
Eng.  'to  dodge.'  The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  informants.  This  name  is  applied  to  two  ridges,  the 
more  southerly  one  having  a  depression  in  its  middle. 

An  old  trail  leading  to  P%ojo  [24:21]  passes  east  of  PonfiVte. 
[24:17]  Nambe  HiUatp^^Jcewe  'fasting  thread  peak  or  height' 
(ITfUsej^-,  see  [24:19];  Icewe  'peak'  'height').  Perhaps  the 
name  IlaJbsgpq?*-  was  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  [24:19]. 
See  [24:18].^ 
[24:18]  Nambe  Tobapupi,  TobapupiHwe  'cliff  roots  come  out '  'place 
where  the  cliff  roots  come  out'  (ttiba  'cliff';  pu  'base',  here 
'root';j9z  'to  come  out'  'to  issue';  Hwe  locative). 

A  peculiar  mineral  formation,  probably  of  fossil  origin,  is  found 
at  this  place.  Straight  pieces  of  brownish  stone  resembling 
fragments  of  human  ribs  are  found  protruding  from  the  ground, 
'coming  up',  here  and  there  on  the  southern  slope  of  [24:17] 
near  the  base  of  some  low  cliffs.  These  pieces  of  stone  are  said 
by  the  Nambe  Indians  to  be  the  pu  '  roots'  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
conceived  of  as  having  roots  as  does  a  plant.  Earl  and  Archie 
Bolander,  sons  of  the  teacher  of  the  Government  Indian  school  at 
Nambe,  had  also  noticed  this  formation  and  had  supposed  it  to 
consist  of  fossilized  bones. 
[24:1!»J  (1)  Nambe  II(U3eptf*fsiH  'fasting  thread  canyon'  (hcui%  'to 
fast'  'to  bold  a  religious  fast';  p<£%  'thread';  tsiH  'canyon'). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  fully  understood  by  the 
informants.  It  is  not  clear  what  '  fasting '  has  to  do  with 
'  thread '. 

The  locality  would  be  a  good  place  to  fast  since  it  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  food  and  water.  There  is  ordinarily  not  even  a  thread- 
like stream  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  '  canyon  '.  This  waterway 
should  be  called  a  hii'u  rather  than  a  fsiH,  as  the  informants  re- 
marked; cf.  -JcqMu  in  Nambe  (2),  below.     Cf.  [24:17]  and  [24:21]. 

(2)  Nambe  Tdbtibii'vnflqlaiu  'cliff  corner  arroyo'  (Toiabi/u, 
see  [24:20];  'iyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  JcqJiu\i 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <ko  'barranca',  InCu  'large  groove' 
'  arroyo ').  This  name  is  applied  because  the  arroyo  is  conceived 
of  as  flowing  about  the  low  place  [24:20]. 

This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:25]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Tsehuhi  [24:14].     Cf.  [24:20]. 
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[24:20]  (1)  Nambe  HiU^-p^bd  u  'fastening  thread  corner',  probably 
referring  to  [24:19]  (Hcusepq,^-,  see  [24:1!)];  bv?u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Nambe  Tobabu'u  'cliff  corner'  (iota  'cliff';  bu'u  'large  low 
roundish  place').  The  corner  is  called  thus  because  it  is  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  named  little  hills  with  cliffs  [24:17], 
[24:10],  [24:27],  and  [24:28].  The  arroyos  L24:19]  and  [24:25] 
ma}r  be  called  after  this  low  place. 

[24:21]  Narnbe  P'ojo  'the  big  hole'  (p'o  'hole';  jo  augmentative). 
This  hole  is  merely  a  natural  pit  or  cave  at  the  base  of  a  tall 
cliff.  Coyotes  sleep  and  raise  their  young  at  this  place  according 
to  an  old  informant.  An  old  trail  leads  between  [24:16]  and 
[24:17]  to  the  place.  The  gulch  by  the  hole  drains  into  the 
arroyo  [24:19].     See  [24:22]. 

[24:22]  Nambe  P'ojobxiu,  P\>jopssy(/ebii>u  'corner  by  the  big  hole' 
'corner  beyond  the  big  hole',  referring  to  [24:21]  (jfojo,  see 
[24:21];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place';  pxytfe  'beyond').  The 
two  forms  of  the  name  refer  to  the  same  locality. 

[24:23]  Nambe  Ilodewe  'gray  coyote  place'  (ho  'grayness'  'gray';  de 
'coyote';  we  locative). 

This  place  is  a  short  distance  northwest  of  [24:32].  It  gives 
names  to  [24:2-4]  and  [24:25].  The  arroyo  [24:25]  begins  at  this 
place. 

[24:24]  Nambe  Hodewepxyge  'beyond  gray  coyote  place',  referring  to 
[24:23]  (Ilodewe,  see  [24:23];  pstyge  'beyond'). 
The  arroyo  [24:19]  is" said  to  commence  at  this  place. 

[24:25]  (1)  Nambe  Ilodewehu'u  ' gray  coyote  place  arroyo',  referring 
to  [24:23]  (Ilodewe,  see  [24:23];  hu\i  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
ISo  called  because  it  begins  at  Ilodewe  [24:23]. 

(2)  Tohabuhrfu  'cliff  corner  arroyo',  referringto  [24:20]  (Toba- 
bu'u, see  [24:20];  hu'u    'large    groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.   [24:19]. 
This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:19]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Tsehu'u  [24*:14].     The  little  arroyo  [24:26]  is  tributary  to  [24:25]. 

[24:26]  Nambe  JVilmp'oidihu'u  'black  earth  arroyo'  (n<iyf  'earth'; 
/>>'€??/ 'blackness'  'black';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  gulch  runs  into  the  arroyo  [24:25]. 

[24:27]  Nambe  Tsxhede_rjf  'white  morning1  (fs:r.  'whiteness'  'white'; 
he^eyf  'morning',  cf.  the  common  expression  In.icitjr1  'in  the 
morning'  <h&i%yf  'morning',  Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  little  arid  knob  of  a  hill  has  a  very  pretty  and  poetic  name. 
The  old  trail  north  from  Nambe  passes  between  it  and  [24:15]. 

[24:2S]  Nambe  /-un  ./•;>://  ond"' ,  /-mi  jj;r// ' ojidT'lcirnjc  'place  where  the 
white  earth  called  funj>%  is  dug'  'height  where  the  white  earth 
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called  fun  fee,  is  dug'  {funfse  a  kind  of  white  earth  used  in  pottery 
making,  see  under  Minerals;  k'qyf  'to  dig';  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcwaje  'height'). 

A  horizontal  layer  of  pure  white  fun/%,  runs  near  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  hill  contains  two  peculiar  cave-dwellings  [24:29]  and 
east  of  it  are  the  '  water-jar  on  the  head'  rocks  [24:30], 

[24:2D]  (1)  Nanibe  fobaqwa,  Tdbaqwtfiwe  'the  cliff-dwellings'  'the 
place  of  the  cliff-dwellings'  (toha  'cliff';  qwa  denoting  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  hereabout  equivalent  to  'cave'  or  'house'; 
Hwe  locative). 

(2)  Nambe  Sxsatabuwate,  Ssesabajmnte  'ovens  of  the  Sxsafoa'' 
(Sxsahif,  a  being  personated  on  certain  occasions  by  a  masked 
man  who  goes  about  Nambe  Pueblo  flogging  children  with  a  whip 
of  yucca;  huwate,  pq/nte  'oven'  <buv:a  'bread',  te  'dwelling- 
place'  'apartment';  pqyf  'bread'  <Span.  pan  'bread').  The 
caves  are  said  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  Ssesaba  cere- 
mony; hence  the  name. 

These  are  large  caves  with  flat  floors  and  roundish  roofs,  seem- 
lng\y  artificially  excavated.  Traces  of  smoke  can  be  seen  on  the 
roofs.  These  caves  closely  resemble  the  typical  dwelling-caves  of 
the  Pajarito  Plateau.  The  caves  are  part  way  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  [24:28].  The  hillside  forms  a  fold,  so  that  the  two  caves 
face  each  other.  The  eastern  cave  is  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in  it;  "the  western  cave  is  only  about  3  feet  high. 
See  [24:28]. 

[24:30]  (1)  Nambe  Pobe'qnj'zeg.i  'water- jar  on  the  head'  (pobe  'water- 
jar'  'olla'  <po  'water',  be  'jar'  'pottery';  'dnyxg.i  'on  the 
head'). 

(2)  Nambe  Sdyw8e,4n_fseg.i  'sandstone  on  the  head'  (sqywx 
'sandstone';  ^anfxgi  'on  the  head'). 

(3)  Nambe  tiq/ywseJce'P'  'the  sandstone  necks'  'place  of  the  sand- 
stone necks'  {sqywse.  'sandstone';  Tee  'necks'  'necked';  HH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

These  names  are  used  indiscriminately  in  referring  to  some 
eroded  rock  pillars  the  slender  base  of  which  supports  a  large 
and  heavy  top,  suggesting  the  figure  of  a  woman  carrying  an  olla 
on  the  head. 

[24:31]  Nambe  Wole,  see  [23:22].       -      . 

[24:32]  Nambe  'Awap'iwe,  ~>AwapytWeb>i'u  'place  of  a  kind  of  cattail 
called  ''awapV  'corner  of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called 
'awap*?  Cawap'l  an  unidentified  species  of  cattail  with  narrow 
leaves  <\iwa  'cattail',  p'i  'smallness  and  flatness'  'small  and 
fiat',  cf.  'awap'a  'broad-leaved  cattail';  we  locative;  bu'u  'large 
low  roundish  place'). 
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This  name  refers  to  a  large  region;  Just  where  the  cattails 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  grow  or  grew  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  place  mentioned  gives  names  to  [24:33],  [24:34], 
and  [24:35]. 

[24:33]  Nambe  'Awapiwehv?u  'arroyo  by  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cat- 
tail called  \xwapi\  referring  to  [24:32]  CAwaj/iwe,  see  [24:32]; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  little  dry  gulch  proceeds  from  JAwaj/iwe  [24:32]  north  of 
the  little  mesa  [24:34]  and  disappears  in  the  high  plain  of  Wobe 
[24:31]. 

[24:34]  Nambe  Awajjiwekewe  'mesa  or  height  of  the  place  of  a  kind 
of  cattail  called  ,awapH\  referring  to  [24:32]  ('Awap'iwe,  see 
[24:32];  heme  'height'  'mesa'  'peak'). 

This  little  mesa  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  with  cliff  walls  to 
a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  It  can  be  scaled  without  the  help  of 
tackle  only  in  two  or  three  places.  Its  top  is  flat  and  30  or  40  feet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  little  water  hole  in  the  top  at  its  south- 
west extremity  which  contained  good  water  in  October,  although 
it  was  said  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days.  There  is  a 
cave  in  the  cliff  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mesa;  see  [24:35]. 
The  little  mesa  is  very  conspicuous  fi-om  Nambe  Pueblo  and  from 
all  the  plain  about. 

[24:35]  Nambe  ''Awapiwekevoe'impo  'the  hole  in  the  mesa  or  height 
of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called  ,awajfi\  referring  to  [24: 
34]  l^Awapiwekewe,  see  [24:34];  Hrjf  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  p'o  'hole'). 

This  cave  of  [24:35],  unlike  the  caves  of  [24:28],  appears  to  be 
of  natural  origin  and  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  inhabited. 

[24:36]  (1)  Nambe"  'Awafrijahu'u.     (<Span.).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Agua  Fria  'cold  water  arroyo'.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

There  appears  to  be  no  name  for  this  gulch  in  the  Nambe 
language.  It  is  distinguished  by  running  in  front  of,  i.  e.,  just 
south  of  the  mesa  [24:34].  Why  the  name  'cold  water'  should 
be  applied  to  this  dry  gulch  is  not  clear. 

[24:37]  Nambe  Tsepohuht  'eagle's  head  arroyo'  (tse  'eagle  of  any 
species';  po  'head';  hvSu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Several 
place-names  on  the  sheet  contain  the  word  tse  'eagle'.  Cf.  espe- 
cially Tsepode  under  [23:unlocated]. 

This  gulch  runs  from  Tse^okwajb  [24:38]  to  which  it  appears 
to  give  the  name,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  arid  plain. 

[24:38]  Nambe"  Tsefokwajb  'eagle  head  height'  (Tsefto-,  see  [24:37]; 
Tcwajh  'height1). 

The  TsepoluCu  [24:37|   begins  at,  this  place. 
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[24:3!»]  Nambe*  Pibuhu'u,  Pibulmyjehnhi  'red  corner arroyo'  'arroyo 
beyond  red  corner',  referring  to  [24:41]  (Pibu'u,  see  [24:41]; 
pstyqe  'beyond';  InCn  '  large  groove '    'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  straight  toward  Nambe  Pueblo,  but  its  course 
becomes  obliterated  in  the  lowlands. 

[24:40]  Nambe  PopobXbu'u  'squash  flower  corner'  (po  'squash' 
'pumpkin'  '  calabash ';  pobl  'flower';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish 
place'). 

This  is  an  arid  corner  amid  low  hills. 

[24:41]  Nambe  Pibu'u  'red  corner'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  bu'u  'large 
low  roundish  place '). 
This  corner  gives  the  names  to  [24:39]  and  [24:42]. 

[24:42]  Nambe  Pibu'Tewajh  'heights  by  red  corner',  referring  to 
[24:41]  (Pibu'u,  see  [24:41];  lewaje  'height'). 

[24:43]  Nambe  Tajehu'u  'the  straight  arroyo'  (taje  'straightness' 
'straight';  huxu 'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  very  straight;  it  runs  toward 
Nambe  Pueblo  until  it  becomes  obliterated  in  the  lowlands.  Its 
uppermost  course  is  called  P 'etsawihuht ;  see  [25:46].  Many 
places  on  its  upper  course  are  known  by  name;  see  sheet  [25]. 
When  returning  from  the  mountains  northeast  of  Nambe  the  bed 
of  the  TajeluCu  is  the  favorite  route. 

[24:44]  Nambe  P'awo>ohu,  P'awopiyy  'fire  medicine  .hill'  'fire  medi- 
cine mountain'  (p'a  'fire';  wo  'medicine'  'magic';  ''oku  'hill'; 
pvrjf  'mountain'). 

This  hill  is  very  well  known  at  Nambe  Pueblo.  The  Indian 
name  of  a  boy  at  Nambe  is  P'awo.  There  is  a  small  shrine 
(IcuFaje)  on  top  of  the  hill.  Cf.  [24:45].  A  Nambe  schoolboy 
tried  to  etymologize  the  name  as  'yucca  medicine'  (p'a  'yucca' 
'Yucca  baccata';  wo  'medicine'  'magic')  but  the  old  cacique 
laughed  at  this  interpretation.  The  place  gives  the  name  to 
[24:45]. 

[24:45]  Nambe  P'awopowiri  'hole  through  road  gap'  (P'awo,  see 
[24:44];  po  'trail',  here  'road';  wi'i  'gap'  'pass'). 

An  old  wagon  road  passes  through  this  gap  between  the  hills 
[24:44]  and  [24:46]. 

[24:46]  Nambe  J/qhutenickwaje,  Mqhy.temi'kioag.e  'heights  at  the  foot 
of  the  owl  dwelling-place'  (mqhu  'owl'  of  any  species;  te  'dwell- 
ing-place' 'house',  also  'nest'  in  the  sense  of  dwelling-place;  nit?u 
'below'  'beneath';  lewaje,  Icwage  'height').  The  name  indicates 
that  there  was  an  owl  dwelling-place  or  nest  somewhex^e  above  or 
on  top  of  these  heights,  but  no  such  dwelling-place  was  known  to 
the  informants. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge  from 
[25:58]  to  [24:44].  The  ridge  is  a  large  one,  and  its  proximity  to 
Nambe  Pueblo  renders  it  especially  well  known. 
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[25]   CUNDAY6   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  25)  shows  fopiv./  mountain  [25:14]  and  the  country 
about  the  mountain,  including  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Cunda}T6. 
Cundayo  is  the  only  Mexican  settlement  known  to  exist  in  the  area 
shown  on  this  sheet,  and  is  indeed  the  only  place  with  a  well-known 
Span.  name.  Hence  the  sheet  has  been  called  the  Cundayo  sheet. 
The  region  east  of  the  mountain  Topiy.f  [25:14]  is  called  by  the 
Nambe  Indians  Topimpseyge  {fopiyf,  see  [25:14];  pxyqe  'beyond'). 
Topimpseyge  is  Bandelier's  "T'o  B'hi-pang-ge,  the  former  village  of 
the  Nambe  tribe,  8  miles  northeast  of  the  presen ;  pueblo"1  and  Hew- 
ett's  "Tobipange,  \\  8  milles  au  nord-est  [de  I<ambe]."2  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Topimpspyqe  can  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  pueblo 
ruins  at  Topimpseyge— to  [25:18],  [25:23],  [25:30],  and  even  to  [25:8]. 

[25:1]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[25:2]  Rio  Chiquito,  see  [22:22]. 

[25:3]  (1)  Nambe  Kofsm,Kurs?i  'stone  canyon'  (ko,  hi  'stone'  'rock'; 
fsiH  'canyon').  This  name  is  given  to  the  creek  canyon  both  be- 
low and  above  the  junction  of  [25:15]. 

The  walls  are  in  many  places  high  rock-cliffs. 

(2)  Medio  Creek.    (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Cundayo  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  Medio  'creek  in  the  middle' 
'middle  creek'.  It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  because  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  lies  between  [25:2]  and  [25:15].  =Eng. 
(2).  This  name  appears  to  be  given  especially  to  that  part  of  the 
creek  above  the  confluence  of  [25:15]. 

(5)  Span.  Rio  de  Cundayo,  Rio  Cundayo  (named  after  Cundayo 
settlement  [25:7]).  This  name  was  obtained  from  a  Mexican  at 
Cundayo;  it  appears  that  it  is  given  especially  to  the  part  of  the 
creek  below  the  confluence  of  [25:15]  in  the  vicinity  of  Cundayo 
settlement.     See  [25:7]. 

This  creek  rises  at  Wijo  [22:29].      The  canyon  is  large  and 

beautiful.     Whether  the  creek  has  any  established  Span,  or  Eng. 

name  is  doubtful. 
[25:4]  Nambe  Pojegepiy,/  'mountain  down  w here  the  waters  or  creeks 

come  together',   referring  to   [25:5]   (Pojege,   see   [25:5];    piyf 

'mountain'). 
[25:5]  Pojcgii  'down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  come  together'  (po 

'water'  'creek';  je  'to  meet'  'to  come  together';  y,  'down  at1 

'over  at'). 
The  locality  of  the  confluence  of  the  creeks  [25:2]  and  [25:3] 

is  called  tli us.'     Cf.  [25:4]. 

iBandefier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  84,  L892.  'Hewett,  Comn 
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[25:6]  Xambe  Pqefofu'ti,  Pxpofuge  'deer  water  point'  'place  down 
by  deer  water  point'  (px  '  mule-deer';  po  'water';  fv?u  'hori- 
zontally projecting  point';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  is  a  projecting  corner  of  a  hill  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
canyon  a  short  distance  below  Cundayo  settlement  [25:7].  There 
are  Mexican  farms  on  the  bottom  lands  about  this  place.  The 
Mexicans  probably  include  this  place  under  the  name  Cundayo. 

[25:7]  (1)  Nambe  Kiid/jolww'k'tfP1  'Mexican  settlement  at  [25:8]' 
(Kitdijo,  see  [25:8];  Kwpe.hj,  'Mexican',  modified  from  Tcwxky.yf 
'iron'  'metal';  '*"  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cundayo  settlement.      (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cundayo,  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Kydijo,  see  [25:8]. 
=Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  level  land  of  the  can- 
yon bottom.  It  is  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
name  Cundayo  was  obtained  from  a  Mexican  living  there.  The 
Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  March, 
1894,  locates  a  Mexican  hamlet  at  the  site  of  Cundayo,  but  calls 
it  "Escondillo."  This  is  a  mistake.  A  Mexican  hamlet  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  houses  situated  somewhere  in  the  canyon 
[25:3]  is  called  Escohdido 'hidden'.  Just  where  this  Escondido 
is  situated  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  even  by  Mexicans 
living  about  Nambe. 

[25:8]  Nambe  Kudi jo' qywijceji  of  obscure  etymology  Qcud.ijo  unex- 
plained, but  evidently  containing  the  augmentative  jo  as  its  last 
syllable  as  in  the  name  Ts'unajo  [22:18];  ''orjwikeji  'pueblo  ruin' 
K'oywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound).  This  name  refers  to 
the  ruins  of  a  large  adobe  pueblo  on  a  level  height  west  of  and  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  present  Mexican  hamlet  of  Cun- 
dayo [25:7]. 

This  is  claimed  by  the  Nambe  Indians  as  one  of  the  ancient 
villages  of  their  people.  No  published  reference  to  the  ruin  has 
been  found.     The  ruin  gives  the  name  to  [25:7]. 

[25:9]  Nambe  TUUiboM  'round  hill  of  the  little  bells'  {tUUi  said  by 
the  old  cacique  to  be  an  ancient  form  or  mutilated  form  of  tinini 
'little  bell';  bo,il  'large  roundish  pile'  '  round  hill'). 
TUUi  appears  also  in  the  names  [25:10]  and  [25:11]. 

[25:10]  Nambe  Tuuihitu  'arroyo  of  the  little  bells"  {TUUi,  see 
[25:9];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [25:9]  and  [25:11]. 

This  gulch  begins  at  [25:11]  and  discharges  into  Santa  Cruz 
Creek  [25:1],  it  is  said. 

[25:11]  Nambe  TUiuvoil  'little  bells   gap'  {TUUi,  see  [25:9];  w?i 
'gap').     Cf.  [25:9]  and  [25:10]. 
This  gap  is  between  the  hills  [25:9]  and  [25:12]. 
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[25:1'2]  Nambe  '  Obuhvaje  'height  of  'obrfu  [25:unlocated]'  ('obu'u, 
see  under  [25:unlocatedJ;  kwaje  'height'). 

[25:13]  Nambe  Johukwaje,  see  [22:34]. 

[25:14]  Nambe  Topiyf  'pinon  tree  mountain '  (to  'pinon  tree'  'Pinus 
edulis';  piyf  'mountain').  There  is  #a  considerable  growth  of 
pinon  on  the  mountain,  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
name  is  given. 

This  is  a  very  high,  large,  isolated  mountain,  farther  west  than 
the  other  high  mountains.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  large  and 
vaguely  defined  region  east  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called 
Topimpxyqe  'beyond  piiTon  mountain'  (pxyge  'beyond');  see 
under  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  page  377.     Cf.  [25:15]. 

Although  several  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  questioned,  no 
Span,  name  for  this  mountain  could  be  learned.  The  Indian 
informants  said  that  there  is  none.  Although  the  mountain  is 
clearly  shown  on  the  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  March,  1894,  no  name  is  given.  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera 
of  Nambe  states  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
names  for  most  of  the  mountains  and  creeks  in  the  wild  country 
east  of  Nambe. 

[25:15]  (1)  Nambe  Topimps^yg^iyyhu,u,  Topimpxr/gehifu  'arroyo  be- 
yond pinon  mountain',  referring  to  [25:11]  (Topimpxyge,  as 
explained  in  the  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  above;  '^y  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huyu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  creek  is  called  thus  because  of  its  location  with  reference  to 
Topi/7) f  mountain. 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Panchuelo?  Panchuelo  is  aug.  of  Pancho,  familiar 
form  of  Francisco,  but  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  creek  in  this 
region  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Again,  it  may  be  a  corruption 
of  panzuelo,  '  big  belly '.  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera  of  Nambe,  who 
knows  the  country  well,  says  that  [25:15]  is  the  Rio  Panchuelo  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  March,  1894,  gives  what  is  unmistakably  this  creek 
as  "Panchuelo  Creek."  The  Indian  informants,  however,  who 
accompanied  the  author  on  the  foot  tour  back  of  Top\ijf  Moun- 
tain, declared  that  [25:15]  is  not  the  Rio  Panchuelo,  which  they  say 
lies  somewhere  northeast  of  [25:15].  The  old  cacique  pointed  out 
a  trail  that  leads  from  [25:15]  to  the  Panchuelo.  The  Nambe' 
name  of  the  Panchuelo,  according  to  the  old  cacique,  is  tyicxiji;  po 
'sharp  rock -pine  water';  see  under  [23:unlocated].  The  state- 
ments are  seriously  perplexing. 

There  are  three  pueblo  ruins  and  many  places  with  names 
along  the  lower  course  of  [25:15].     The  creek  forms  a  deep  can- 
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yon   ill  places.      The  region   is  quite  well  wooded:  it  is  wild  and 
very  beautiful. 

The  portion  of  the  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Nambe1  Pueblo 
[25:30]  is  said  to  be  called  Desewihuu;  see  [25:28]. 

[25:16]  Nambe  KutuywseboM  'round   hill  of   the  high   stone(s)'  (faic 
'stone';  tur/wx  'highness'  'high';  boul  'large  roundish  pile'). 
This  little  mountain  gives  the  name  to  [25:17J. 

[25:17]  Nambe   Kutur/wxbouiii/tbtfii,  KuturjwxbxDu   'corner  by  the 
round  hill  of   the  high  stone(s)'   'corner  by  the  high  stone(s)', 
referring  to    [25:16]  (Kutur)wxbo.ii.  Kxturjwx,  see  [25:16];   biCu 
'large  low  roundish  place1). 
This  low  place  is  between  [25:16]  and  [25:11]. 

[25:18]  Nambe*  Pibiti'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  red  mound' 
(pi  'redness'  'red';  b/'si  'small  roundish  pile';  qywih'ji  *  pueblo 
ruin'  <"oyw\  'pueblo',  ^Tceji  'old'  postpound).  Perhaps  the 
name  refers  to  the  reddish  hill  on  which  the  ruin  stands.  Cf .  the 
designation  of  [25:30],  which  is  also  named  after  a  mound. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  a  very  ancient  pueblo,  largely  obliterated. 
The  potsherds  found  are  commented  on  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder 
as  being  of  a  very  archaic  type.  It  is  said  that  the  pueblo  was 
inhabited  by  ancestors  of  the  Nambe  Indians.  The  place  gives 
the  name  to  [25:20].     See  [25:19]. 

[25:19]  Nambe  T'u^Fondiwe  'where  the  kind  of  earth  called  ^V"  is 
or  was  dug'  (^V",  see  under  Minerals,  k'oyj*  'to  dig';  Hwe 
locative). 

[25:20]  Nambe  Pibulhuhi  'little  red  mound  arroyo',  referring  to 
[25:18]  (Pibidi,  see  [25:18];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[25:21]  (1)  Nambe  KxCotsdi1  'place  of  the  sparkling  stones'  (leu 
'stone';  ''otsa  'sparkling';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix).    Cf .  Nambe  (2). 

(2)  Nambe  Nqyf'otsa?iH  'place  of  the  sparkling  earth';  (nqyf 
'earth';  ''otsa  'sparkling';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  at  this  locality  contains  a 
sparkling  substance  like  mica.     This  is  not  utilized  in  any  way. 

[25:22]  Nambe  Tsikwijewaje  of  obscure  etymology  (tsi  said  to  sound 
like  tsi  'e}Te';  Jcwi  unexplained;  Jcwaje  'height'). 

[25:23]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  It  closely  resembles  [25:18]  in  appear- 
ance, being  on  a  slight  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
old  cacique  tried  hard  to  think  of  its  name  but  it  had  slipped  his 
memory.  He  said  that  he  had  known  the  name  but  had  not 
thought  of  it  for  years. 

The  ruin  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  homes  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Nambe  people. 
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[25:24]  Nambe  py?*n\kwaj&  'height  of  the  .sparkling  black  mineral 
called  yy*'  (./¥",  see  under  Minerals;  ni  said  to  be  for  \yf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tcwaje  'height').  Cf. 
[25:25]. 

This  is  a  height  or  mesa  at  which  the  black  pigment  called 
_/V",  used  for  body  painting,  is  found.  See  Tsifykwaje  under 
[25:unlocated]. 

[25:25]  Nambe £^n\  nu'u  'place  below  the  sparkling  black  mineral 
called  yy»',  referring,  it  is  said,  to  [25:24]  (fii^ni-,  see  [25:24]; 
miu  'below'  'at  the  foot  of '). 

[25:26]  Nambe  Pokxnfi£a\i\  PoJccr/pfu'apiy.f  "bitumen  slope'  'bitu- 
men slope  mountain',  referring  to  [25:27]  {Poksenfu,  see  [25:27; 
\f,i  'steep  slope';  pyjf  'mountain').  The  deposit  of  bitumen 
or  tar-like  earth  [25:27]  about  half  way  up  the  southern  slope  of 
this  mountain  gives  the  name. 

[25:27]  Nambe  PohsrnfifL'1  'place  of  the  bitumen  or  tarry  earth' 
(polcgnfu  'bitumen',  see  under  Minerals;  Hh  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming postfix). 

[25:28]  Nambe  JQesewiH  of  obscure  etymology  (de  'coyote';  se  unex- 
plained ;  wPi  '  gap').      This  name  refers  to  a  narrow  place  in  the 
canyon.     The  creek  at  this  place  may  be  called  JDesewihti'it,  or 
pesewipo  (hu\i  'large  groove'  '  arroyo';  po  '  water'). 
The  place  is  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30]. 

[25:29]  Nambe  Pofsse'twe  '  place  of  the  white  water'  {po  '  water';  isse. 
'whiteness'  'white';  Hive  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  of  a  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek. 

The  informants  were  not  sure  whether  they  found  the  spring, 
but  the  place  is  certainly  correctly  located. 

[25:30]  Nambe  JVavtbeoywikeji,  Nqmbe'e  '  pueblo  ruin  of  the  roundish 
earth',  probably  referring  to  a  mound  of  earth  (?iqy,f  'earth'; 
bee  equivalent  to  begi  'smallness  and  roundishness '  'small  and 
round').  The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  Picuris  form  [23:5],  (2).  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  refers  to  a  number  of  small 
mounds  or  humps  of  earth,  or  even  to  roundish  clods  or  balls  of 
earth.  The  informants  stated  that  the  mound-like  height  on 
which  the  ruin  lies  might  be  called  a  nnmbve.  This  pueblo  ruin 
gives  the  name  to  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:5].  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name  see  [23:5];  all  of  these  forms  refer  to  [23:5].  Cf.  the 
name  Pibui' 'oywikeji  [25:18],  which  also  refers  to  a  mound. 

The  remains  of  the  village  can  he  traced  as  disintegrated  adobe 
mounds  on  top  of  a  slight  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek. 
This  is  Old  Nambe,  one  of  the  ancient  villages  of  the  Nambe"  peo- 
ple.    The  ruin  gives  the  names  to  the  gulches  |25:.'d  |. 
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[25:31]  Namb6.jy'4mbeku'u  '  arroyos  of  [25:30]'  {Nqrnbee,  see  [25:30]; 

It ii'n  '  large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
These  gulches  are  respectively  on  each  side  of  the  height  on 

which  the  ruin  [25:30]  lies. 
[25:32]  Nambe    Tsejinv?u    '  below  the   yellow',  referring   to  [25:33] 

{rFsrjl-,  see  [25:33];  nvJu  '  below'). 
[25:33]    Nambe    Tsejlpijjf    'yellow   mountain'    (tseji    '  yellowness' 

'yellow';  piy f  ' mountain ').     Cf.  [25:32]. 
[25:34]  Nambe  Kuwcui'e  'little  place  of  the  strewn  stones'  (hi/,  ho 

'stone';    waui  'strewn';  '<?  diminutive).     One  informant  called 

the  place  also  Kuwadinu'u,  which  would  presuppose  a  Kuwcuii- 

Tcwaje  (nu'u  'below';  Jcwaje  'above'). 
[25:35]  Nambe   Tsc-wabe'e  of    obscure    etymology   (fse   'yellowness' 

'  yellow';  wa  unexplained;  be'e  '  small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  dell  is  east  of  [25:26]. 
[25:30]  Nambe   Qwxfipi?jj>  of  obscure   etymology  (qwx    'mountain 

mahogany'  '  Cercocarpus  parvif  olius ' ;  f\  unexplained,  it  is  said 

to  sound  like  t'i  'fragment'  and  may  well  be  this  word;  fiijf 

'  mountain'). 
[25:37]  Nambe  Simitafewafi  'coarse  flour  height'  (svmita  'a  kind  of 

coarsely  ground  ilour';  hwaje  'height'). 
[25:38]  Nambe"  Piyk Kyhon%  'dark  round  mountain'  {fiijjf  'mountain'; 

t'^.' darkness'  'dark';  bo  ' roundishness '  l  roundish';  nx  locative). 
[25:39]  Nambe  Qwxtebikewe  of  obscure  etymology  (qwse  'mountain 

mahogany'    'Cercocarpus   parvifolius';   tebi  unexplained;     Icewe 

'height'  'peak'). 
[25:40]  Nambe  Kupitsi'i,  Ku/piwcuii  'red  rock  canyon'  'red  rock  gap' 

(feu  'rock'  'stone';  pi  'redness'  'red';  fsi'i  'canyon';  wa>ii  'wide 

gap').     The  uppermost  course  of  the  Husoge  [24:1]  is  called  by 

this  name.     See  [25:41],   [25:42],  and  Nambe   KupifsPoywikeji, 

Kupivxut' oywikej 'I.  [25 :unlocated]. 
[25:41]  Nambe  Ojitsxnau  'at  the  base  of  the  white  ice'  ('oji  'ice'; 

fsx  'whiteness'  'white';  n\Cu  'below'). 
This  is  a  spring.     Cf.  [25:42]. 
[25:4^]  Nambe    jDekamJu  'below    coyote    thicket'   (de  'coyote';  lea 

'denseness'  'dense'  'thicket'  'forest';  nuhi  'below'). 
This  is  a  spring.     Cf.  [25:41]. 
[25:43]  Nambe"  Pibuhu'u,  see  [24:39]. 
[25:44]  Nambe  PibukwajZ,  see  [24:42]. 
[25:45]  Nambe  P^etsawiH  'cut  wood  gap'  (jfe  'wood'  'timber'  'log'; 

tsa  'to  cut  across  the  grain';  wPl  'gap').     Firewood  is  or  was 

cut  at  this  gap;  hence  the  name,  it  is  said.     Cf.  [25:46]. 
[25:46]  Nambe P'eteawiku'u  'arroyo  of  cut  wood  gap'  (P'etsawi'i, 

see  [25:45];  hu\i  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 
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A  wagon  road  passes  along  this  arroyo;  this  is  said  to  be  used 
for  getting  wood. 

[25:47]  Nambe  Thjeku'u,  see  [24:43]. 

[25:48]  Nambe,  Tsti1  eh  u'u  '  arroyo  of  the  little  Douglas  spruce(s)'  (fse 
'Douglas  spruce'  'Pseudotsuga  macronata';  '<?  diminutive;  hau 
'  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 

[25:49]  Nambe  fopimpxy'Jeimpo  '  trail  going  back  of  pinon  mountain' 
referring  to  [25:14]  (Topij/rpieyf/e,  see  under  introduction  to  sheet 
[25],  page  377;  ''iy.f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po 
'trail'). 

This  old  trail  follows  the  creek  [25:15]  closely,  here  on  one 
side,  there  on  the  other,  until  somewhat  east  of  the  ruin  [25:30]. 
It  then  passes  through  [25:45]  and  along  [25:49]  until  it  reaches 
the  place  indicated  by  the  number  [25:49].  It  proceeds  straight 
toward  [25:54]  until  it  strikes  the  Tajehw'u  [25:47]  the  bed  of 
which  it  follows  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Nambe 
Pueblo  [23:5]. 

[25:50]  Nambe  Kubii'u  'skunk-bush  corner'  (hj,  'skunk  bush'  'Rhus 
trilobata';  bi/u  'large  low  roundish  place').  One  informant  said 
Kybe'e  (be'e  'small  low  roundish  place')  instead  of  Kiibuhi,  but 
this  may  have  been  a  mistake. 

This  dell  is  north  of  the  ruin  [25:53].  It  gives  the  name  to 
[25:51]. 

[25:51]  Nambe  Kyfruhu'it,  'arroyo  of  skunk  bush  corner',  referring  to 
[25:50]  (KyJnt\-aee  [25:50];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[25:5M]  Nambe  Koshtsibde  'chifonete  eye  corner'  (fcosa  'chifonete'; 
tsi  'eye';  be'e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

Chifonete's  eyes  are  sometimes  represented  in  Tewa  drawings 
by  concentric  circles,  sometimes  by  two  small  circles  from  the 
circumferences  of  which  lines  radiate.  Why  the  place  is  railed 
thus  is  not  known.  It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  the  little 
ruin  [25:53]. 

[25 :53]  Nambe  Kosatsibetekeji  '  ruined  dwelling-place  at  chifonete 
eye  corner',  referring  to  [25:5:3]  (Kos&tsibe'e,  see  [25:52] ;  tekeji 
'ruined  dwelling-place'  <  te  'dwelling  place'  'house',  Tceji  'old.' 
postpound). 

A  small  ruin  is  said  to  exist  in  this  little  low  dell,  but  the  writer 
has  not  seen  it,  and  no  details  about  it  or  its  history  could  be 
learned. 

[25:5-1]  Nambe  ' *  Cjcwiii  'cheek  poiflt'  (V;a  'cheek';  wili  'horizon- 
tally projecting  point'). 

The  trail  [25:49]  leaves  the    Tafihu'u  [25:47]  opposite  this  hill. 
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[25:55]  Nambe  KuW%4Je  'gravel  points'  'gravel  turrets'  ('/oil.'.i 
'gravel'  'coarse  sand'  <  ku  'stone',  &' 3  as  in  V&# 'sand';  <l<'1 
'small  cone'  'upward  projecting  cone  of  small  size'  'turret'). 

The  hill  has  gravelly  turrets,  hence  the  name.     It  is  quite  a 
long  ridge. 

[25:56J  Nambe  Tsij/ahu'u  'flaking-stone  fire  arroyo5  (As/'/  'flaking- 
stone';  '//«  'fire';  hu?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [25:57]. 

[25:57]  Nambe  Tsip'aTcwaje  'flaking-stone  fire  height'  (Trip'a-,  see  [25: 
50];  Tcwaje  'height'). 

This  height  is  for  the  greater  part  north  of  the  Tdjfaktfu  [25:56]. 

[25:58]  Nambe  TsyFsenfipiyf  'mountain  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
t8U?  (tsy,  'an  unidentified  weed  said  to  bear  yellow  flowers';  fsen.fi 
an  old  form  meaning  'yellowness'  'yellow',  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Yellow  Corn  Maiden  and  in  some  place-names;  piyf  'moun- 
tain'). 

This  long  narrow  range  of  hills  extends  from  [25:55]  to  [25:62]. 
Cf.  [25:59]. 

[25:59]  Nambe  TsutsenfipowPi  'road  gap  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
Utf  (TxyTsenfi;  po  'trail'  'road';  wvi  'gap').     Cf.  [25:58]. 
An  old  wagon  road  passes  through  a  gap  at  this  place. 

[25 :60]  Nambe  Jbhifu,  Jobuhuhi  'cane-cactus  arroyo'  'cane-cactus 
corner  arroyo'  (jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opuntia  arborescens ' ;  bu'u 
'  large  low  roundish  place';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The 
name  presupposes  a  Jobii'u;  see  under  [25:uulocatedJ. 

[25:01]  Nambe  P op  ew&iikewe  of  obscure  etymology  (po  'water'} 
pevoedl  unexplained;  hewe  'height'  'peak'). 

[25:02]  Nambe  Mqhytenukvoaje,  see  [24:40]. 


Nambe  ■Ab&piyf  of  obscure  etymology  i^abe  unexplained;  piyf  'moun- 
tain'). This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain  situated  some- 
where in  the  area  covered  by  the  eastern  part  of  this  sheet.  Cf., 
however,  [25:12]  with  which  it  may  be  identical,  'a  being  for  '0 
and  be'e  the  counterpart  of  bv?u. 

Nambe  Jobuhc  'cane-cactus  corner'  (jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opuntia  arbor- 
escens'; bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place').  The  designation  Jobu- 
hifu  [25:00J  presupposes  this  name. 

Nambe  luihowafsiH  of  obscure  etymology  (kehowa  unexplained;  tsiH 
'canyon'). 
This  is  a  canyon  not  very  far  east  of  [25:24],  it  is  said. 

Nambe  KupifsPoywikeji,  Kupiwcui'qy'wikeji  'red  rock  canyon  pueblo 
ruin'  'red  rock  gap  pueblo  ruin',  referring  to  [25:40]  (KvpitsPi, 
KupiwaM,  see  [25:40];  'oywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  \yw\  'pueblo', 
Tceji  'old'  postpound). 
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This  evidently  is  the  ruin  "Kopiwari"  previously  mentioned 
(page  360,  note  6)  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  1895,  and  noted 
by  him  as  situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Nambe  Pueblo. 

Nambe  'Obu'u  of  obscure  etymology  ('0  said  to  sound  like  neither  'e> 
'handquern"  nor  '0  'scar';  perhaps  it  is  the  demonstrative  '<? 
'there';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place').  The  name  of  the  little 
mountain  [25:12]  presupposes  this  name,  but  the  informants  did 
not  know  to  which  corner  this  name  should  be  applied. 

Nambe"  Tsifykwaje  'eye  sparkling  black  stuff  height,  (Hsi  'eye';  fy,™ 
'a  sparkling  black  mineral  used  as  face  paint';  Iwaje  'height'). 
It  is  said  that  tsi  'eye'  is  prepounded  because  daubs  of  the  min- 
eral are  put  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes  in  face  painting.  This  may 
be  a  second  name  for  the  place  [25:21]. 

[26]    TESUQUE    SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  26)  shows  some  of  the  places  with  Tesuque  names 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo.  Owing  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Tesuque  Indians  the  author's  work  was  made  difficult  and 
after  a  short  time  forbidden  altogether,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  place-names  known  to  the  Tesuque  as  completely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  Rio  Grande  Tewa  Pueblos.  It  is  regretted 
especially  that  permission  to  study  the  place-names  of  the  wild 
country  east  and  southeast  of  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  was  withheld. 

No  pueblo  ruins  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  Pueblo  ruins  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  area,  but  their  names  and  sites  have  not  been  learned. 
Bandelier1  says:  "Higher  up  [than  K>  (jemug.e;  see  [21:21]  ],  intheTezu- 
que  valley  proper,  are  various  sites  which  the  Indians  of  Te-tzo-ge 
(Tezuque)  state  are  those  of  settlements  of  their  forefathers.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  their  names  of  these  ruins,  most  of  which  are 
almost  obliterated."  Hewett2  says:  "Dans  la  vallee  de  Tesuque,  au- 
dessus  <lu  village,  on  traverse  quelques  mines  prehistoriques  qui  n'ont 
pas  de  noiii."  So  far  as  known,  Twitchell  is  the  only  writer  who  pub- 
lishes the  name  of  one  of  these  ruins;  see  "Pio-go"  under  [26 :unlo- 
catedj.  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  he  "was  informed  by  the  Tesuque  In- 
dians in  1895  that  the  site  of  the  original  Tesuque — the  pueblo  occu- 
pied at  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  hearing  the  same  name 
(Tet-su'-ge) — was  situated  about  3  miles  east  of  the  present  village." 
See  [26:8]. 

[26:1]  (1)  Tat\irj(jepoha\i  'dry  spotted  place  creek1,  referring  to 
[26:8]  {TaCyyge,  see  [26:8];  pohiiu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <p<> 
'water',  laCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  This  is  the  old  Tewa 
name.     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  85,  1892.  » Communautes,  p.  SS,  1908. 
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(2)  Tetsngipohif  a  'Tesuque  creek'  {Tetsugjs,  see  [26:8];  pohu'v 
'creek   with    water    in    it'  <po   'water',    hu'v,   'large    groove5 

'  arroyo').     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tesaque  ("reek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  4.  Cf.  Tewa 
(L),  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  Tesuque  'river  or  creek  of  [26:S]'.  =  Eng. 
(3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (-2). 

This  great  creek  is  the  largest  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3].  It  flows  past  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  drainage  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tesuque  Indians;  hence 
the  name.     Cf.  [26:6]. 

[26:2]  Tesuque  ,Aty,ywxpseyrje,iylcohu'u  'arroyo  beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope',  referring  to  [26:3]  (Atyywx,  see  [26:3];  pxyge  'beyond'; 
'ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  Jcohu'u  ' arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <Tcq  'barranca',  hu'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 
This  dry  arroyo  is  tributary  to  Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]. 

[26:3]  Tesuque  ,Aty,ywx  'tall  steep  slope'  (Va  'steep  slope';  tyywse 
'tallness'  'tall').  This  name  applies  to  the  ridge  as  a  whole. 
Portions  of  the  ridge  are  also  known  by  separate  names:  sec 
[26:11]  and  [26:12].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  west  of, 
the  ridge  is  known  as  'Aty,ywxpsey(fe  'beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope'  CAtyywse,  see  above;  pxyqe  'beyond').     Cf.  [26:2]. 

[26:4]  (1)  Tesuque  Tsehxtu,  Tsepohu'u  'eagle  arroyo'  'eagle  creek' 
(tse  'eagle';  huu  'large  groove'  'arroyo';  pohu'u  'creek  with 
water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hiru  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Chupadero  'sucking  place  river  or  creek'.  For 
the  name  cf.  [22:51],  [23:25],  [14:87].  This  may  be  a  mistake;  at 
any  rate  notice  the  proximity  of  this  creek  to  the  upper  course 
of  [23:25],  the  latter  being  called  with  certainty  Rio  Chupadero. 

[26:5]  Tesuque  TopoWdku  'pifion  flower  hill'  (to  'pinon  tree'  'Pinus 
edulis';^wil  'flower';  'oku  'hill'). 

[26:6]  (1)  Tafy,y[/elcohii>u  'dry  spotted  place  arroyo',  referring  to 
Tesuque  [26:8]  (Tat'y,y<fe,  see  [26:8];  Jcohu'u  'arroyo  with  bar- 
rancas' <Tco  'barranca',  hii'u  ' large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Tet$ug.eJcohuu  'Tesuque  Arroyo'  (Tetsuge, see  [26:8];  l-q/w'u 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <ko  'barranca',  hu'u  'huge  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

This  dry  arroyo  has  its  course  just  west  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 
Notice  the  tributaries  [26:21],  [26:24],  and  [26:23].     Cf.  [26:1]. 

[26:7]  (l)fafy,ygeb^H  'dry  spotted  place  corner',  referring  to  Tesuque 
[26:8]  (Tafyyge,  see  [26:8];  bifu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

(2)  TetsuQ.ebif'u  'Tesuque  corner'  (Tetsug.>>,  see  [26:8];  bifu  'large 
low  roundish  place'). 
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The  cultivated  dell  or  locality  where  Tesuque  Pueblo  is  situated 
is  called  thus. 
[26:8]  (1)  Tat'yyge'oyivi  'pueblo  down  at  the  dry  spotted  place'  (fa 
'diyness'  'dry';  t'u  '  spottedness '  'spotted';  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at';  ?oywi  'pueblo').  This  is  the  old  Tevva  name  of  the  pueblo. 
Why  the  name  was  originally  given  is  not  known.  All  the  forms 
given  below,  with  exception  of  Oraibi  Hopi  (9)  and  the  saint- 
names,  are  probably  corruptions,  adaptations,  or  dialectic  forms 
of  fai'y-yye.  Span.  Tesuque  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Tafy,y<je 
or  of  a  Keresan  form.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  Tewa 
who  know  only  the  Span,  corruption  and  the  Tewa  corruption  of 
the  Span,  corrupt  form;  see  Tewa  (2),  below.  "San  Lorenzo 
Tezuqui".1  "San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui".2  "Thezuque".3  "Te- 
zuque".4  "Tesuque".5  "Tesuqui".6  "Tusuque".7  "Zesu- 
qua".8  "Temque".9  "San  Diego  de  Tesuque".10  "Tosugui".11 
"Tersuque".12  "Tesuke".13  "Tejugne".14  "Teseque".15  "Te- 
suki".16 

(2)  TetsitQe.  (<Span.  (12),  below).  This  is  the  current  Tewa 
corruption  of  Span.  Tesuque,  Tezuque  (pronounced  tesuke  or 
teeulce),  which  in  turn  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Tat'y,yge.  At- 
tempts to  etymologize  TetmQfi  in  its  corrupted  form  lead  of 
course  to  error.  "Te-tzo-ge."17  "Tetsogi",18  given  as  the  Hano 
Tewa  form  of  the  name.  "  Tet-su'-ge",19  given  as  the  Tewa  name, 
meaning  '  cottonwood-tree  place'.  "  Tet-su-ge'", 19  given  as  the 
San  Juan  pronunciation  of  the  Tewa  name.  "  Tetsogi", 20  given 
as  the  Hano  Tewa  form  of  the  name.     "Tai-tzo-gai." 21 

(3)  Taos  "Tutsuiba",19  given  as  meaning  'small  pueblo.'  = 
Picuris  (4). 

'Vetancurt  (1G96)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  316,  1871. 

2  Ibid.,  IV,  ]>.  271. 

3  Vargas  (1704)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  144,  1890. 
•Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Amer.,  n,  p.  418,  1748. 

s  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  p.  101,  1789. 

'Simpson  in  Hep.  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  18.")0. 

'Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  p.  406,  1853. 

8  Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  v.  p.  689,  1855. 

"Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Amor.,  n,  p.  63, 1860. 
io  Ward  in  Ind.  .iff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 
11  Morgan  in  ,V.  Amer.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.,lS69. 
I2 Cooper  in  Ind.  .iff.  Rep.  for  1870,  p.  1(11,  1870. 
"Stevenson  in  Second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Mini.,  p.  328,  1883. 
"  Dufouri  in  Oath.  World,  Apr.,  p.  75, 1884. 
15  Ind.  Aff.  Rep,  tor  L889,  p.  506,  1889. 

"  I'.wk.'s  in  Tin  nh/sieiniil  Hip.  llier.  Amer.  Kllin.,  p.  18,  1904. 

»  Bandelier:  in  Bitch,  New  Mexico,  p. 201, 1885;  in  Rev.  d'Ethnogr.,  p.  208,1886;  Final  Report,  pt  I, 
p,  260,  1890;  pfcn,  p.  85,  1892. 
'8  Stephen  in  Eighth  Hep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 

1 Ige,  Held  notes,  Bur,  Amer.  Ethn.,  L895  (Handbook  [nds.,  pt.  2,  p,  7;;."),  1910). 

w  Fewkes  In  Nineteenth  Rep   Bur.  Amu-.  Ethn.,  pt.  i,  i>.  614,  1900. 
»  Jouvenceau  In  Cath.  rime,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  L906. 
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(4)  Piouris  "  TS-tsur-ma'." 1  "Totsema."2  These  .two  Pic uris 
forms  are  evidently  equivalent  to  Taos  (3),  above. 

(5)  Isleta  "Tucheaap."1 

(6)  Jemez  and  Pecos  "Tso'-ta."1 

(7)  Cochiti  Tfutxuko,  Tfutstikotsx  (Lsse  locative).  "  Tyu'- 
Ixo-kic."1  this  form,  like  Santa  Ana  (8),  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Tewa  dialect  of  Tanoan  or  from  some  very  ancient 
Tewa  form.  The  Cochiti  and  other  Keresan  Indians  also  use  the 
Span,  form  Tesuke. 

(8)  Santa  Ana  "  Tiotsokoma :" '  this  form  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Cochiti  (7);  ma  for  mas  'people.' 

(!>)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tokwivietewa  'Tewa  near  the  mountains' 
{tiilcwi  'mountain'  'mountain  range ';  vod  'at'  'near';  Tewa 
<Tewa  Tewa  'Tewa').  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
Nambe  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tesuke.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (12). 

(11)  Eng.  Tesuque.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  Tesuque.     (<Tewa).     See  Tewa  (1). 

(13)  Span.  '"San  Lorenzo  Tesuqui."3  "San  Lorenzo  de 
Tezuqui:"3  the  name  means  Saint  Lawrence;  this  appears  to  be 
the  saint-name  of  the  Span,  mission  established  at  Tesuque  Pueblo 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

(14)  Span.  "  San  Diego  de  Tesuque."  4  "  S.  Diego:"5  the  name 
means  Saint  James. 

Interesting  facts  about  Tesuque  Pueblo  are  that  it  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  present  Tewa  pueblos6  and  that  it  and  a  pueblo 
near  Cienega  [29:21]  were  the  Indian  villages  nearest  to  the  site 
of  Santa  Fe  when  the  Spaniards  tirst  came  to  New  Mexico.7  For 
information  furnished  by  Mr.  Hodge  regarding  a  pueblo  ruin  by 
the  same  name,  located  three  miles  from  Tesuque,  see  page  385. 

[26:9]  Tesuque  Potsibe'e  'marshy  corner'  (potsi  'marsh'  <  po  'water', 
tsi  'to  cut  through';  be^e  '  small  low  roundish  place'). 

[26:10]  Tesuque  Hv&ahu'u  'dry  gulch  arro}ro'  (hu'u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo';  la  'dryness'  'dry'). 

[26:11]  Tesuque  Kwci'apiyj'  'bead  mountain'  (kwa'a  'bead';  piyf 
'mountain'). 

[26:12]  Tesuque  Tqntefti'u,  TqntefxCoku  'sun  dwelling-place  point' 
'  sun  dwelling-place  point  hill'  (t'qyf  'sun';  te  'dwelling-place' 
'house1;  f-u?u  'horizontally  projecting  point';  ''oku  'hill'). 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,    Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  *  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  735,  1910).  &  Bancroft,  Ariz.,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

"■  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  «  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  33, 1908. 

Vetancurt  (16%)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in.  p.  316,         '  Twitchell,  in  Santa  Fe  JS'cw  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 
1871.  1910. 
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[26:13]  Tesuque  P'apinnx  'yucca  mountain'  (p*a  'yucca'  'Yucca 
baccata';  piyf  'mountain';  n%  locative). 

[26:14]  Tesuque  '  OJcuty,yw%jo  'the  very  high  hill'  ('oku  'hill';  tuywx 
'highess'  'high';  jo  augmentative). 

This  is  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Tesuque.  There  is  a  stone  shrine 
on  top  and  a  well-worn  path  leads  from  the  pueblo  to  the  summit. 
See  [26:15].  ^ 

[26:15]  Tesuque  Kubori  'the  rock  pile'  (hi  'stone';  borl  'large round- 
ish pile'). 

This  is  the  stone  shrine  mentioned  under  [26:11]. 

[26:16]  Tesuque  JokaMe  'cane-cactus  thicket  corner'  (jo  'cane  cactus' 
'  Opuntiaarborescens';  lea  'denseness'  'dense'  'thicket'  'forest'; 
bie  '  small  low  roundish  place'). 

[26:17]  Tesuque  Sepinnx  'bluebird  mountain'  (se  'bluebird'  of  sev- 
eral species;  fiiyf  'mountain';  nsg locative). 

[26:18]  Tesuque  Tsewcudnu'u  'below  eagle  point',  referring  to  [26:19] 
(Tstwadi,  see  [26:19];  nuhi  'below'). 

[26:19]  Tesuque  Tsewcui  ' eagle  point'  (tse  'eagle';  waJii  'horizontally 
projecting  point'). 

[26:20]  Tesuque  3Iqhut 'fa »di\  said  to  mean  'where  the  owl  is'  (mahy, 
'owl'  of  any  species;  tj'qyf  'to  be  in  a  place';  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

A  Mr.  Miller  had  a  ranch  at  this  locality  in  1910,  it  was  said. 

[26:21]  Tesuque  Qwxnj>jofabe,e  '  corner  where  an  unidentified  kind  of 
rodents    resembling   wood-rats   live '   (qwsenfjo  an   unidentified 
species  of  rodent  <.qwxijf  an  unidentified  species  of  rodent,  jo 
augmentative;  fa  '  to  live';  be'e  '  small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [26:22]. 

[26:22]  Tesuque  Qws§nj>jofahuhi  'arroyo  of  the  corner  where  an  uni- 
dentified species  of  rodents  resembling  wood-rats  live ',  referring 
to[26:21]  (Qwxnjjot'a-,  see  [26:21];  hii'ii '  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

[26:23]  Tesuque  SsefsseH^  'place  of  the  white  prickly-pear  cactus' 
(sx  '  prickly-pear  cactus '  of  the  species  '  Opuntia  comanchica ' 
and  '  Opuntia  polyacantha';  fsx  '  whiteness '' white';  HH locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

[26:21]  Tesuque  RumaliiCu  of  obscure  etymology  (leu  'stone';  ma 
unexplained;  Jivlu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[26:25]  Tesuque  Pintwywse'kwag.e  'high  mountain  height'  (piij.f 
'mountain';  tyywx  'highness'  'high';  hwage  'height'  'fiat- 
topped  height '). 

This  is  a  large,  rather  flat  hill. 
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Unlocatkd 

Tcsuque  (?)  "  Pio-go  ".*  This  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  numerous 
pueblo  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo  the  name  of  which 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Twitchell  says:  "  Eastward  and  south- 
east of  Tesuque,  toward  the  mountains  there  is  the  ruin  of 
Pio-go."  This  may  be  merely  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Twitchell  has 
made.  See  the  mention  of  pueblo  ruins  in  the  introduction  to 
sheet  [26],  page  385. 

Tesuque   '■ 'Ok alien  j>{    '  the  long    hill'    ^dku   'hill';    henf\    'length' 
'  long '). 
This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  ' OlupPi1  'the  red  hill'  ('oku  'hill';  pi  'redness'  'red';  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  Ssebo^l  '  round  hill  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus'  {see,  '  prickly- 
pear  cactus'  of  the  species  '  Opuntia  comanchica'  or  '  Opuntia 
polyacantha';  bodi  'large  roundish  pile'). 

This  is  a  hill  not  far  south  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Tesuque  settlement.  In  Span,  and  Eng.  Tesuque  is  applied  rather 
vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  Tesuque  Pueblo,  and  especially 
to  the  locality  along  Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]  above  Tesuque  Pueblo, 
where  there  arc  a  number  of  good  farms  belonging  to  Americans 
and  Mexicans. 

[27]   JEMEZ   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  27)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  thecountry  of  the  Jemez 
Indians.  These  Indians,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Pecos 
Tribe,  who  spoke  a  closely  related  dialect  of  the  same  language,  live  at 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35];  in  this  connection  see  pages  477-78.  The 
names  of  the  places  shown  on  the  sheet  are  mostly  in  the  Jemez,  Cochiti, 
and  Tewa  languages.  The  whole  country  of  the  Jemez  is  called  by 
the  Tewa  WqyyeHniowuti  nqyc/e  'country  of  the  Jemez  people' 
(  WqycjiHniowa,  see  under  [27:35];  bi  possessive;  nqytje  ' country '< 
nuyf  'earth',  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at').  All  the  mountains  about 
Jemez  Pueblo  are  called  vaguely  by  the  Tewa  Wqmpiyf  'Jemez 
mountains'  (Way,/-,  see  [27:35];  piyf  'mountain'). 

The  numerous  pueblo  ruins  shown  are  all  claimed  as  ancestral 
homes  b}<  the  Jemez  people. 

[27:1]  (1)  Eng.  Guadalupe  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  de  Guadalupe  'Guadalupe  Canyon'.      =Eng. 
(1).   "Puo  de  Nuestra  Seilora  de  Guadalupe."2 


iR.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fr  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 
2  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  201,  18lJ2. 
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[27:2]  (1)  Eng.  Nacimiento  Mountains.     (<Span.).    =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Nacimiento,  Sierra  Nacimiento  'mountain 
range  of  the  birth  (of  Jesu.s) '.      =  Eng.  (1). 
[27:3]  (1)  Eng.  Cebollo  Creek.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Rito  del  Cebollo    'onion   creek'.      =Eng.  (1).     Cf. 
[27:24]. 
[27:4]  Jemez   Wdvemq  of  obscure  etymology. 

This  is  a  very  large  mountain  north  of  the  Valle  de  San  Antonio 
[27:6]. 
[27:5]  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  see  [16:44]. 
[27:6]  (1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Valley.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Valle  de  San  Antonio  '  Saint  Anthony's  valley.' 
=  Eng.  (1).  "Valle  de  San  Antonio."1  Cf.  San  Antonio  hot 
springs  [27:unlocated]. 

This  is  one  of  the  high  grassy  meadow-valleys  like  [27:5]  and 
[27:7].     See  [27:11]. 
[27:7]  Grande  Valley,  Valle  Grande,  see  [16:131]. 
[27: t<]  (1)  Pomjendhve    'place    of    the    boiling   water'    (po   'water'; 
sajiVf  'to  boil';  Hive  locative). 

(2)  Jemez  P&tfofuhmy,  'place  of  the  boiling  water'  (fid 
'water';  tfofuhi  said  to  mean  'to  boil';  ny  locative).  Cf. 
[27:13.]. 

(3)  Eng.  Sulphur  springs,  The  Sulphurs.     (<Span.).     =Span. 

(1). 

(4)  Span.  Los  Azufres  'the  sulphurs'.    =Eng.  (3). 

These  springs  are  described  in  The  Land  of  Sunshine.2  There 
is  a  hotel  at  the  springs.  Cf.  San  Antonio  springs;  see  under 
[27:unlocated]. 
[27:(J]  Jemez  Qwodofy,  'chicken-hawk  mountain'  (<j)ivodo  'chicken- 
hawk  '  or  some  species  of  hawk  called  by  the  name  chicken  hawk; 
fy  '  mountain'). 

This  mountain  is  just  north  of  the  great  mountain  [27:10]. 
[27:10]  (1)  Jemez  J'aiDiVqfy  of  obscure  etymology  (pa  'flower'  akin 
to  TewaywS! -flower';  miVq  unexplained;  fy  'mountain'). 

(2)  Cochiti/'awatokotfy-  'bald  mountain'  (fd'wato  'bald';  hotfu 
'mountain').  This  is  probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span, 
name  (7). 

(3)  Eng.  Mount  Redondo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pelado Mountain, Bald  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span. 
(7). 

(5)  Eng.  Jara  Mountain.     (<Span.).      -=Span.  (S). 

(6)  Span.  Cerro  Redondo  '  round  mountain'.  =  Eng.  (4).  This 
is  a  popular  name  for  the  mountain;  it  is  given  because  of  its 
round  shape. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pi.  a,  i>.  201,  1892. 

•  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  iiuii<li>ook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p,  169,  1806. 
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(7)  Span.  Cerro  Felado  'bald  mountain'.  =  Eng.  (5).  It  is 
probably  to  this  mountain  that  Bandolier1  refers  when  he  writes: 
"The  Jara  Mountain,  called  also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet 
high".  Both  the  Wheeler  Survey  map  and  the  Jemez  sheet  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1890,  give  "Pelado"  as  the 
name  of  this  mountain.  Wheeler  gives  the  height  as  11,260  feet, 
as  Bandelier  quotes.2  The  Jemez  sheet  merely  shows  by  con- 
tour that  the  mountain  exceeds  11,000  feet  in  altitude.  The 
Jemez  Indian  informants  gave  Pelado  as  the  Span,  name  of  the 
mountain,  which  they  call  Pdm4'!'ifV'  for  the  name  Pelado.  Cf. 
[2:13]. 

(8)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Jara,  Cerro  Jara  '  willow  mountain',  per- 
haps taken  from  Jara  Creek  [27 :unlocated].  =Eng.  (5).  This 
name  was  not  known  to  the  Jemez  informants  as  a  name  for  this 
mountain;  but  Bandelier  writes:  "The  Jara  Mountain,  called 
also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet  high".3 

(9)  Span.  "  Sierra  de  Jemez  ".*  This  means  '  Jemez  Mountains'. 
See  TsCimpijeHH]>\r)f  [Large  Featm-es:  8],  pages  105-06,  where 
another  application  of  the  Eng.  equivalent  of  this  name  will  be 
found.  "  The  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara,  sometimes  called  Sierra  de 
Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western  base".4 

This  is  a  very  high  and  conspicuous  mountain.  The  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  called  Sefokwa  (27:  un located]  is  said  to  lie  at  its  base. 
See  Jara  Creek  [27:unlocated],  and  Tsampije'i^piyf  [Large 
Features:  8],  page  105. 
[27:11]  (1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Creek,  San  Antonio  Canyon. 
(<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Rio  de  San  Antonio,  Canon  de  San  Antonio,  'Saint  An- 
thony's Creek',  'Saint  Anthony's  River'.  Cf.  Vallede  San  Antonio 
[27:6]  through  which  the  creek  flows. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  north  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon 
[27:13]  above  the  junction  of  the  south  fork  [27:12].  Bandelier5 
says  of  it: 

While  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range  are  dry,  the 
Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.  Two  streams  rise  in 
it  [the  Valles?],  the  San  Antonio  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  mountain 
[27:10],  and  the  Jara  [27:unlocated]  at  the  foot  of  the  divide,  over  which 
crosses  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara.  These  unite  to  form  the  San  Antonio  '  river', 
which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5]  and  San  Antonio 
[27:G]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge 
bearing  the  same  name  [San  Antonio  Canyon  par  excellence'],  and  then  gradu- 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  202,  note,  1892. 

2  See  TJ.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and 
Norlhern  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
<Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 
f'Ibid.,  pp.  201-2. 
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ally  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it  assumes  an  almost  due 
southerly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks  increase  its  volume  on  the  way, 
descending  directly  from  the  mesa  pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and 
its  name  is  changed  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  de  San  Diego  [27: 13]. 

Just  where  the  change  in  name  occurs  is  indefinite.     See  [27 : 6], 

[27:13]. 
[27:12]  South  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13]. 
[27:13]  (1)  Jernez  PatfofaJunuwdrn\i  'boiling  water  canyon'  (Patfc- 

fuluny,  see  [27:8];  wdtny,  'canyon').     Since  this  is  the  canyon 

that  has  hot  springs  at  various  places  in  it,  it  is  naturally  enough 

called  'boiling  water  canyon'. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Diego  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  San  Diego,  '  Canyon  of  Saint  James'.  =  Eng. 
(2).     "Rio  de  San  Diego".1 

This  canyon  is  very  deep  in  its  lower  portion.  The  north  fork 
of  its  upper  part  is  called  San  Antonio  Canyon,  San  Antonio 
Creek;  see  [27:11]. 
[27:1-1:]  Jemez  "TJfagi,i  'place  where  the  one-seeded  juniper  trees  are' 
('y.  'one-seeded  juniper'  '  Juniperus  rnonosperma',  akin  to  Tewa 
hu;  fa  'to  be  at  a  place';  gPi  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  g_e). 

This  is  an  ancient  pueblo. ruin,  north  of  the  Soda  Dam  [27:16] 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  creek.  It  is  separated  from  the 
pueblo  ruin  [27:15]  by  an  arroyo.  See  [27:15]. 
[27:15]  Jemez  Nqnifagfi  'place  where  the  cottonwood  trees  are' 
{ii'lni  'cottonwood',  species  undetermined  but  probably  Populus 
wislizeni;  fa  'to  be  at  a  place';  gii  locative).  Ndn\  is  probably 
cognate  with  Tewa  nana  'aspen'  but  is  not  applied  to  the  aspen. 
"  No-ny'ish'-a-gi'  ".2 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  ruin 
[27:1-1],  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  arroyo. 
[27:16]  The  Soda  Dam  (pi.  14).     This  is  what  the  place  is  called  com- 
monly in  Eng.   No  Span,  or  Jemez  name  was  learned.    Bandelier 
says  of  the  place: 

In  that  gorge  [San  Diego  Canyon],  ice-cold  soda  springs  issue  near  the  river 
bed,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  bathing  establishment  [27:18]  a  huge  cyl- 
indrical dam  traverses  the  stream,  in  which  steaming  currents  and  cold  streams 
flow  parallel  to  each  other,  neither  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  others, 
although  only  a  few  inches  of  rock  separate  them.:i 

[27:17]  (1)  Jemez  Giyseivatowa,  said  to  mean  'pueblo  at  the  hot  place' 
referring  to  Jemez  springs  [27:18]  (Giy,mod,  see  [27:18];  towd 
'pueblo').      "Qicinzigua."4      "Qui-umzi-qua."5 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  200,  1892. 

-  Undue  In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  81,  1910." 

"Bandelier,  op.  elt.,  pp.  202-208. 

•Zarate-Salmeron  [ca,  L829)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  t,p.600,  L882. 

» Zarate-Salmeron  (co.  1629)  Rel.,in  Land  <tf  Sunshine,  Los  Angeles,  p.  188,  Feb.,  1900. 
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"Cuunsiora."1    "Quicinzigua."3    "Guin-se-ua."8    "Gin-se-ua."' 

"Giusewa."6 

(2)  Span.  "San  Diego  do  los  Emex."'1  "S.  Diego."7  "San 
Diego  de  Jemez."8  "San  Diego  de  Jemes."9  "San  Diego  de 
James."10  "San  Diego  de  los  Hemes.""  "l  San  Diego."12  '-San 
Diogo  de  los  Temes."13     "San  Diego  de  Jemez."" 

For  a  good  account  of  the  Pueblo  ruins  see  Handbook  Inds., 
pt.  1,  p.  514,  1907. 
[27:1 8]  (1)    Wiiyc/epos>/wa'iH  ' hot  water  place  by  Jemez '  (  Wqyge,  see 
[27:35];  po  'water';  sitwa  'hotness'  'hot';  HH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix). 

(2)  Jemez  Giywwd,  said  to  mean  'hot  place'  (giy&e,  said  to  mean 
'hot';  wd  locative).  For  quoted  forms  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
near  the  springs,  see  [27:17]. 

(3)  Eng.  Jemez  springs.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  "Jemez 
Springs."15  The  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
from  Archuleta  to  Jemez  Springs. 

(1)  Eng.  San  Diego  springs.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7).  "Hot 
springs  of  San  Diego."16 

(5)  Eng.  Archuleta.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (8).  Until  recently 
this  was  the  name  of  the  post  office;  see  Eng.  (3),  above. 

(6)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Jemez  'hot  springs  of  Jemez.' 
=  Eng.  (3).     This  is  the  commonest  Span.  name. 

(7)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Diego  'Saint  James'  springs.'  This  uses 
the  saint-name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [27:17]. 

(8)  Span.  Archuleta  (a  Span,  family  name).  There  are  Mexi- 
cans named  Archuleta  still  living  about  the  springs. 

Jemez  springs  are  described  b}'  Bandelier,17  also  in  The  Land 
of  Sunshine.1* 
[27:19]  (1)  Jemez  Totdsckwiny,  'place  of  the  priests  standing'  (totdse 
'priest';  Tcwi  'to  stand,'   cognate  with  Tewa  ywi  'to  stand';  ny, 
locative).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

lOrozco  y  Berra  in  Artales  Minis.  Fom.  Mi.,-.,  p.  196,  1882. 

"Ibid.,  p.  196  (quoting  Vargas). 

s  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  126,  1890. 

<Ibi(i  ,   pt.  II,  pp.  204,  205,  210,  216, 1892. 

sHewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  1905. 

«  MS.  of  1643  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  206,  note,  1892. 

'D'Anville,  Map  Amer.,  Sept.,  1746. 

SAleneaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  New  Mexico,  p.  37,  1883. 

"Alenoaster  (1S05)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 
io  Itid.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  186S. 
"Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  p.  275,  1871. 

12  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  I,  pp.  23.  27,  1881;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  1905. 
"Orozeo  y  Berra,  op.  eit.,  p.  255. 
"Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  204,  210,  1892. 
BIbid.,  pt.  i,  p.  11,  note,  1890. 
•6  Ibid.,  p.  126;  pt.  II,  p.  202. 
"Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  11,  note;  pt,  II,  pp.  202,  203. 
18 The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  .of  New  Mexico,  pp.  167,  169,  1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Los  Tres  Padres  'the  three  priests.' 

These  names  refer  to  three  projections  at  the  top  of  the  red- 
colored  cliff  of  the  east  wall  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13] 
slightly  south  of  east  of  Jemez  springs  [27:18]. 
[27:20]  Jemez  IiwdstPjukwd  'place  of  the  rock- pine  locust'  (kw&stPju 
'rock-pine  locust,'  a  kind  of  locust  which  is  said  to  sing  as  loud 
as  a  rattlesnake  rattles  <~kxvq  'rock  pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum,' 
cognate  with  Tewa  7)w%yf  '  rock  pine1;  at'Cju  any  species  of  locust; 
lewd  locative). 

This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  on  the  high  mesa-top  nearest  to  Jemez 
Springs  [27 :18].  It  was  at  this  ruin  that  excavation  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  in  the  summer  of  1911.  By  mistake  this 
ruin  has  been  confused  by  some  persons  with  [27:23].  The  name 
given  above  was  obtained  from  four  Jemez  Indians  independently. 
[27:21]  Jemez  Tova^lewd  'place  of  tovd1^  {tovd"1  a  word  said  when  in 
certain  ceremonies  a  cigarette  is  touched  by  one  person  to  the 
foot  of  another;  lewd  locative).     "To-ua-qua'V     "To-wa-kwd".2 

This  pueblo  ruin  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [27:22]. 
[27:22]  Jemez  Tova,awdwd  'arroyo  of  [27:21]'   (Tovaa,  see   [27:21]; 

wdwd  'arroyo'  'canyon'). 
[27:23]  (1)  Jemez  Amujykwd  'ant-hill  place'  {amy,  'ant'  of  any 
species;  fy,  'mountain'  'hill',  here  referring  to  an  ant-hill  or  to 
ant-hills;  lewd  locative).  "  Amoxunqua".3  "  Anio-xium-qua".4 
"Amo-shium-qua".5  "  Amoxunque",5  apparently  misquoting 
Z:i  rate-Sal  meron.     "  Amushungkwa".6 

Bandelier  locates  Amufykwd  indefinitely:  "There  was  Amo 
xium-qua,  on  the  mesa  above  the  mouth  of  the  great  gorge 
[27:13]". 7  Again:  "  Amoxiumqua  lies  on  the  mesa  that  rises  west 
of  the  springs  [27:18]". 8  Hewett  writes:  "Amoxiumqua  —  on 
the  high  mesa  overlooking  Jemez  Hot  Springs  [27:ls]".'J 

Of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  people  of  Amufykwd  Bandelier 
writes:  "But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  of 
Amoxiumqua  first  dwelt  at  the  lagune  of  San  Jose,  75  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the 
pueblo  of  Afiu-quil-i-jui,  between  the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez 
[27:34]". 10    In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:    "  Anu-quil-i-gui  lies 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  2i>7,  note,  1892. 

•  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Kilni.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  7%,  1910.) 
s  Z&rate-Snlmeron  (ca.  1G29)  in  l.mnl  ofSimshine,  p.  183,  Feb.,  1900. 

•  Bandelier  (1888)  in  1'mc  Internal.  Cong.  Amir.,  vn,  p.  452, 1890. 
'■  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  127,  note,  1890. 

•  Hodge,  op.  eit,  pi.  l,  p.  51, 1907. 
'  Bandelier,  op.  cit„  p.  126. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  II.  pp.  20,r>-20G,  1892. 

•  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  48,  1906. 
io  Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  pt.  n,  p.  207. 
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north  of  Jemez".  See  "Anyukwinu"  under  [27:unlocated]  and 
Pdtdkwd  [27:2!)].  Bandelier's  and  llewett's  statements  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  Amy, f&ewd  is  h'trdsii'ji'ikird  [27:20],  which 
according-  to  four  reliable  Jemez  informants,  asked  independently, 
is  not  correct. 

(2)  Span.  Cebollita  'little  onion'.  According  to  a  reliable  old 
Jemez  informant  this  is  the  Mexican  name  for  Amyfykwd.  Cf. 
[27:3]. 

(3)  Span.  San  Jose"  (?).  Bandelier,  after  studying-  the  writings 
of  BenavidesandZarate-Salmeron,  concludes:  "It  seems  probable 
that  Amoxiumqua  was  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez."1  Again:  "As 
to  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez  I  incline  to  the  belief  .  .  .  that  it 
was  Amoxiumqua."2 

From  studying  the  documents  of  Zarate-Salmeron,  who  lived 
among  the  Jemez  in  1618,  Bandelier  concludes:  "It  seems  that 
Ginseua  [27:17]  and  Amoxiumqua  were  then  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Jemez  tribe  [in  1618]."3  For  accounts  of  Amyfykwd,  see 
the  writings  of  Bandelier  and  Hewett  above  cited. 

[27:25]  Jemez  lldndlcwd  'horned  toad  place'  {hand  'horned  toad' 
'horned  lizard';  lewd  locative).  "Ham-a-qua."4  "Han-a-kwa."5 
It  is  said  that  there  are  two  ruined  pueblos  by  this  name,  and 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  Indian  words  which  mean 
'great  pueblo  of  the  horned  toad'  and  'little  pueblo  of  the  horned 
toad'.  The  two  pueblo  ruins  are  not  very  far  apart,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  is  the  great  or  the  little  one  which  we  show  on 
the  sheet. 

[27:20]   Jemez  Efd^sokum,  'mountain-sheep  place'  (fcfdfso  'mountain- 
sheep';  lewd  locative).     "Quia-tzo-qua."4     "Kiatsukwa."6 
This  pueblo  ruin  is  north  of  Odafy  [27:27]. 

[27:27]  Jemez  Odafy,  'occipital-bone  mountain'  (oda  'occipital  bone' 
'  process  on  occipital  bone '  where  head  and  neck  join ;  fy  '  moun- 
tain'). 
This  large  hill  is  on  the  west  side  of  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]. 

[27:28]  (1)  Jemez  Ast  fdldlc  fokwd  ^ ' 'Ast [fdldlcwd  of  obscure  etymolog}T 
(^dstfdld,  unexplained;  1c  fo  apparently  meaning  'to  lie';  lewd  loca- 
tive). The  full  form  of  the  name  contains  the  s}rllable  1c fo,  but 
this  s}rllable  is  frequently  omitted.     "Ateyala-keokv;i."7     "Ate- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  205,  note,  1892. 

2Ibid.,  p.  206,  note. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  205,  note. 

<Ibid..p.  207,  note. 

sHodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Etbn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  530,  1907). 

s Ibid.,  p.  682. 

'Gatschet,  Zwolf  Spraeben  aus  dem  Stidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45,  1876. 
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yala-keokva."1  "Asht-ia-la-qua."2  "Asht-ya-laqua."3  "Ash- 
tyal-a-qua."4  "Asht-yalaqua"5  (confounding  '  Ast  j>dld(k  fo)kwd 
with  Pdtokwd  [27:29].  "Astialakwa."6  According  to  Hodge7 
the  Jemez  assert  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin,  distinct  from 
''Astfdld{kfo)kwd,  which  is  called  "Ost'-yal-a-kwa."  Hodge  thinks 
that  this  is  the  same  as  Bandelier's  "Osht-yal-a."8 

(2)  Jemez  MqtfafyJcfokwd  of  obscure  etymology  (mat  fa  unex- 
plained; fy,  'mountain';  k fo  apparently  meaning  'to  lie';  kwd 
locative).  This  name  was  given  by  several  Indians  independently 
as  referring  to  the  same  pueblo  ruin  as  the  name  "*  Ast  fdldQc  fo)kwd. 

(3)  Span.  San  Juan  'Saint  John'(?).     See  below. 
Hodge  writes  of  the  ruin: 

A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jemez,  on  the  summit  of  a  mesa  that  separates  San 
Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadelupe  [27:1]  canyons  at  their  mouths.  It  was  proba- 
bly the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San  Juan,  established  early  in  the 
17th  century.9 

[27:29]  (1)  Jemez  Pdtokwd  of  obscure  etymology  (j>d  apparently  j?d 
'flower';  to  'pueblo'  'dwelling-place',  akin  to  Tewa  te;  hwd  loca- 
tive). "Batokva".10  "Bato-kva".11  "Patoqua"8  (confounding  it 
with  ''Astfdld(kfo)kwd  [27:28]).  "Patoqua  ('village  of  the 
bear')".13  The  meaning  'village  of  the  bear'  is  not  correct,  nor 
does  "Walatoa",  one  of  the  Jemez  names  of  Pueblo,  mean  'village 
of  the  bear'  as  is  stated  by  Hodge.13 

(2)  Jemez  Wefulekwd  'place  where  they  both  are,'  referring  to 
San  Diego  Canyon  [27:29]  and  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]  (we 
'both,'  akin  to  wif  'two';  fule  'to  be  at  a  place';  kwd  locative). 
This  is  an  old  name  of  Pdtokwd,  applied  because  the  pueblo  was 

at  the  confluence. 

(3)  Jemez  Ej>a''dty,sehvdi  place  where  they  hit  or  ring  the  stones' 
(kt/a,d  'stone';  tyse  k  to  hit';  kwd  locative).  A  slab  of  stone 
was  suspended  by  a  deerskin  thong  and  struck  with  some  hard 
object,  producing  a  clear  metallic  tone.  Such  bell-stones  used 
to  be  struck  at  Pdtokwd  in  connection  with  certain  dances;  hence 
this  name,  we  are  told. 

(4)  Span.   "S.  Josef".14 

1  Loew  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  p.  343,  1879. 

2BandelH-r,  Final  Report,  pt.  \,  p.  126,  LS90. 

3  Bandolier  in  Proc.  Cong.  Internal.  Amir.,  vn,  p.  452, 1890. 

'  Bandelier,  op.  tit.,  pt.  n,  p.  206, 1892. 

'Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

'Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  IOC,  1907). 

'Handl k  Ind.s.,  pt.  2,  p.  162,  1910. 

'Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  p.  207,  note. 

'Hodge,  op.  ell,  pt.  l,  p.  106. 
">Loew  (1875),  op.  cit. 

"Gatschet,  Zwolf  Spraehen  mis  dem  Sttdwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45, 1876. 
"Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  210. 
1 :  Handbook  inds.,  pi.  1,  p,  680,  1907. 
"D'Anviilc,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  L746, 
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••S'.  Josef".1      "S.  Josefo".2     "S.  Iosepho".8     "St.  Joseph".4 
"San  Joseph  de  Jemez".5 
Hodge  summarizes  the  history  of  Pdtdkwd  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  Sun 
Joseph  de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church  as  early  us  1617), 
but  was  abandoned  in  1022  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Nav- 
aho.  In  1(527,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa  [27:18]  were  resettled 
by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of 
small  pueblos  then  occupied  by  the  Jemez.  It  was  permanently 
abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  people  of  this 
pueblo  claim  to  have  dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Jose,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  a  place  be- 
tween Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:84]  rivers,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Anyukwinu.,,e 

The  migration  tradition  which  Hodge  here  relates  of  Pdtukwd  is 
strangely  similar  to  what  Bandelier  says  of  Ami/fyJcwd : 

But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  Bay  that  the  people  of  the  Amoxiumqua 
dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  [lagoon]  of  San  Jose,  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34].7 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:    "Anu-quil-i-gui  lies  north  of 
Jemez".     See  "Anyiikwinu"  under  [27:unlocated]. 
[27:30]  (1)  Jemez  Gdjy,.    (<Span.  Canon).      =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Canon  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Jemez (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  'canyon'.      =  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  below  the  confluence  of  San 
Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadalupe  [27:1]  canyons,  mostly  on  the  east 
side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34], 
[27:31]   (1)  KfiCd^ux)  'red    rock'   (hfcCd  'stone'   'rock';  <f>wo  'red- 
ness' 'red').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  lied  Rock.     Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pefia  Colorada  'red  rock'.     Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
This  is  a  large  red  rock  on  the  east  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:31]. 

The  main  wagon  road  passes  through  the  gap  between  the  rock 
and  the  red  cliffs  east  of  the  rock.  Wild  bees  have  large  nests  in 
crevices  of  the  rock.  On  the  east  face  of  the  rock  are  some  inter- 
esting old  pictographs  representing  deer. 

'D'Anville,  Map  N.  Amer.,  Bolton's  edition,  1752. 

2  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

3Crepy,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  ca.  1783. 

<Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  p.  80,  1870. 

'Bandelier  (1888)  in  Complc-rendu  Cong.  Amer.,  VII,  p.  452,  1890. 

6  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  210,  1910. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 
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[27:32]  (1)  Jemez  Hajdjd  of  obscure  etymology. 

(2)  Eng.  Vallecito  Creek,  Vallecito.     (<Span.).     -Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallecito,  Rito  del  Vallecito  'little  valley'  'creek  of 
the  little  valley '.     =  Eng.  (2 ). 

There  are  a  number  of  Mexican  farms  in  the  valley  of  this 
creek.  The  same  names  are  applied  to  the  settlement  as  to  the  val- 
ley itself. 

[27:33]*  Jemez  Hynypdwd  ' place  of  the  owl  water'  (hyny,  'owl';  pd 
'water';  wd  locative).  The  name  is  applied  to  springs  and  to  a 
gulch  on  the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34]  northwest  of  Jemez 
Pueblo. 

[27:34]  (1)  Wayge'impo,  Wqyc/e'impohu'u  'creek  of  [27:35]'  (  Wq yge, 
see  [27:35];  "\yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po 
'water';  poluCu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hvDu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Picuris  "Hernepane''  'Jemez  River'.1  Evidently  "pane" 
means  'river'. 

(3)  Cochiti  Ponfetfena  'western  river'  (ponfe  'west';  tfena 
'river'). 

(3)  Pd,  Pdwd'wd,  Hepd,  Il^pdwa'vod,  U^wa'wd  'the  river' 
'the  river  canada'  'Jemez  River'  'Jemez  River  Canada'  'Jemez 
Canada'  (pd  'water'  'river';  pdwd/wd  'canada  with  a  stream 
in  it'  <pd  'water',  wa'wd  'canada';  lit-  Jemez;  wd^wd  'arroyo' 
'canada'). 

(i)  Eng.  Jemez  Creek,  Jemez  River, 

(5)  Span.  Canada  de  Jemez,  Rio  de  Jemez,  Rito  de  Jemez 
'.  I  emez  Canada'  'Jemez  River'  'Jemez  Creek'.  "Rio  de  Jemez".2 
"La  Canada  de  los  Xemes".3 

The  name  Jemez  Creek  is  given  because  Jemez  is  the  principal 
pueblo  situated  on  it.  The  Keres  pueblos  Sia  [29:94]  and  Santa 
Ana  [29:95]  are  on  the  lower  course  of  the  creek.  Bandelier2 
notes:  "The  Queres  [Keres]  held  and  hold  to-day  about  one-half 
of  the  course  of  the  Rio  de  .Jemez." 
[27:35]  (1)  Wqyge'qywi  of  obscure  etymology  (  Wqyf  'Jemez  Indian' 
unexplained;  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'  since  the  settlement  is 
thought  of  as  being  over  beyond  or  down  beyond  the  mountains; 
'oywi  'pueblo').  , Jemez  Indian  is  called  Wqyf,  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain etymology.  It  sounds  almost  like  woyj>  'to  descend'  but  the 
vowel  sounds  of  the  two  words  are  distinct.  Jemez  people  are 
called  either  W<inh»ra  or  Wq ij<j,ryi1<nr<t  (lowii  'people';  *V)f  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Wqij/inhnva  is  never  used, 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  euphonic.   The  Navaho  are  called  by  the 

i  Splnden,  Picuris  notes,  L910.  'Ibid.,  p.  218,  note. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  199,  1892, 
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Tewa  Wfynsafoe,  literally  'Jemez  Athapascan'  (  Wqyf  'Jemez  In- 
dian'; Sribe  ' Athapascan  Indian'  'Apache'  'Navaho').     "WOng'- 

ge'":1  given  as  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  name; 
erroneously  said  to  mean  "Navaho  place." 

(2)  Hano  Tewa  "Jemesi,  or  Jemez."2  The  former  name 
is  probably  borrowed  from  (Oraibi)  Hopi  (18),  the  latter  from 
Span.  (•2-1).  No  doubt  the  name  lVqyge  exists  also  among  the 
Hano  Tewa. 

(3)  Picuris  "He-mi-ma'."3  "Hemema'."4  These Picuris forms 
are  evidently  some  form  of  the  name  Jemez  plus  the  locative  -bd. 

(1)  Isleta  Hiemai  of  obscure  etymology  {litem-  as  in  ffiemiue 
'Jemez  Indian',  evidently  a  form  of  the  Jemez  word  71$- ;  al 
locative).  Jemez  Indian  is  called  HiemUe;  2  +  plu.  Hi  em  n  In  (id, . 
nin  number-denoting  postfixes).  "Hiem-ai."5  Gatschet  also 
gives  "Hiemide"  meaning  Isleta  Indian,  plu.  "Hiemnin";  see 
forms  obtained  by  the  writer,  above.     "He'-mai."3 

(5)  Jemez  Hewd,  Ilelcwd,  Hejo  of  obscure  etymology  (77g 
Jemez  Indian;  wd  'at';  lewd  'at'  'to';  jo  'at'  'about').  Jemez 
Indian  is  called  H$;  2  +  plu.  Hemif  (He  unexplained;  m\f  plu. 
ending  as  in  y,mif  'you  2  +',  plu.  of  u  'you  1').  It  is  from  the 
form  Hi&nif  meaning  'Jemez  Indians'  'Jemez  people'  that  the 
Span,  and  probably  all  the  forms  in  the  other  languages  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tewa  and  Navaho  forms  are  derived. 

(6)  Jemez  Towd,  Tokwd,  Tojo  '  at  the  pueblo '  '  to  the  pueblo ' 
'the  pueblo'  (to-  'dwelling-place'  'pueblo,'  akin  to  Tewa  te 
'dwelling-place';  wd  'at';  kwd  'at'  'to';,;V>  'at'  'about').  This 
is  the  commonest  name  applied  to  Jemez  Pueblo  by  the  Jemez 
Indians.  "Tuhoa:"6  given  as  meaning  "houses."  The  name 
means  "houses"  only  in  the  collective  sense  of  'pueblo.' 
"Tu'wa."3 

(7)  Jemez  Iletowd,  Hetblcwd,  Retojo  'at  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez '  '  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jemez '  '  pueblo  of  the  Jemez '  (7/g 
Jemez  Indian;  towd,  tokwd,  tojo  as  in  Jemez  (6),  above). 

(8)  Jemez  Wdldtowd,  WdldtbJcwd,  Wdldtojo,  Wd'wdldtowd, 
Wd'wdldtdlcwd,  Wd/wdldtojo,  Hewd'' wdldtowd,  Hewd'wdldtokwd, 
Hewtfwdldtojo  'at  the  pueblo  in  the  canada'  'at  the  pueblo 
in  the  canada '  '  the  pueblo  in  the  canada '  '  at  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada '  '  to  the  pueblo  in  Jemez  Canada  '  '  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada,'  referring  to  Jemez  Canada  [27:31],  (wd,  wa'wd 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  631,  1907). 

"Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614,  1900. 

s  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  630. 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

sGatschet,  Isleta  vocabulary,  1885  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  630,  1907). 

6  Bandelier  in  Das  Ausland,  p.  813,  Stuttgart,  1882. 
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'  arroyo '  '  canada ' ;  Id  '  in '  '  at ' ;  tdwd,  tokwd,  tojo,  as  in  Jeinez  (6), 
above;  H$  Jemez  Indian,  Jemez).  This  name  was  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  as  the  pueblo  in  the  canada  of 
Jemez  Creek  [27:3±|  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  pueblos 
of  the  Jemez  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadalupe 
[27: Ij  Canyons.  This  name  is  not  a  corruption  of  Valladolid, 
nor  does  it  mean  "  village  of  the  bear'',  an  etymology  which  is 
due  to  Bandelier's  confusion  of  wdld-  with  $wCdd  'bear.'  "Ha- 
waw-wah-lah-too-waw,"1  evidently  for  If^i/mwdldtowd.  "Valla- 
toa."2  "  Walatoa."3  "  Uala-to-hua  ('Village  of  the  Bear,' 
and  not  a  corruption  of  Valladolid,  as  Mr.  Loew  has  imagined)."  4 
"  Ual-to-hua."  5     "  Wa'-la-tu-wa."  6 

(9)  Jemez  "  Wa-la-nah:"  7  this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

(10)  Pecos  "He"-wa':"8  evidently  equivalent  to  Jemez  Jfewd; 
see  Jemez  (5),  above. 

(11)  Keresan(dialectunspecihed)  "Ha-mish."9     "Hae-inish."'10 

(12)  Cochiti  Ilxmefetxce  (Ilxmefe  'Jemez  Indian  or  Indians', 
probably  borrowed  from  or  akin  to  Jemez  Il^mif  'Jemez  peo- 
ple'; tsse  locative).  The  Cochiti  call  Jemez  Indian  or  Indians 
Hsemefe.  In  all  the  Keresan  dialects  the  name  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Cochiti  form. 

(13)  Santa  Ana  "He' mi:"8  this  is  perhaps  a  Santa  Ana  pro- 
nunciation of  Span.  (22). 

(14)  Sia  "He'-me-shu-tsa."8     "Jemi/Itse."11 

(15)  San  Felipe  "  Hemeshitse."8 

(16)  Laguna  "Hemeshitse."8 

(17)  Acoma  "Hemishitz".8      The  -tz  is  for  fs%. 

(18)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilemisi  (cf.  the  Keresan  forms).  This  is 
applied  with  postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 
Cf.  the  first  form  quoted  under  Hano  Tewa  (2),  above. 

(19)  Southern  Ute  Emafi  (cf.  Jemez  Jl^ndf  'Jemez  people", 
also  the  Keresan  and  Hopi  forms).  Applied  with  the  various 
postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 

1  Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  1850, 

'  Loew  in   Winder  Sun.  Rep.,  VII,  p.  344,  1879. 

8  Gatschet  in  JIag.  Ani/r.  Jfisl.,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  1,  p.  260,  note,  1890. 

»  [bid.,  pt.  n,  p.  203,  1892. 

8  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amor.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  681,  1907). 

»  Jouvenceau  in  Caih.  Plon.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  IS,  1906. 

8  Hodge,  op.  eit.,p.  630. 

9  Bandelier  in   V.    ]'.  Stnatxritunr),  June  28,  1885. 
18  Bandelier  in   Rev.  (VEthnog.,  p.  203,  1886. 

'i  Spinden,  sia  notes,  1910. 
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(20)  Navaho  " Mai-dec-klz-ne ",'  said  to  mean  'wolf  Deck'. 
"Mai  Deshkis,"2  said  to  mean  'coyote  pass'.  " Ma'ideshglzh," ■ 
said  to  mean  'coyote  pass',  according  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers4 
the  Navaho  call  the  Jemez  people  "Ma'ideshglzhnI". 

(21)  Eng.  Hemes,  Jemez.  (<Span.  22).  Spellings  such  as 
Hemes,  Mohave,  Navaho  are  to'  be  preferred.  The  spelling 
Hemes  is  phonetically  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  happens 
to  be  the  spelling  used  by  Castaneda  about  1565;  but  the  form 
Jemez  has  become  fixed  geographically  and  ofliciallv. 

(22)  Span.  Jemez,  Jemes.  Hodge  follows  Bandelicr  (see  Kere- 
san  (11),  above)  in  deriving  the  Span,  form  "form  Ila-mish,  or 
Hae'-mish,  the  Keresan  name  of  the  pueblo. — Bandelicr".5  The 
writer  does  not  see  why  some  of  the  forms  at  hast  may  not  have 
come  directly  from  Jemez  Iftmif  'Jemez  people',  a  word  which 
probably  was  found  also  in  the  Pecos  language.  A  Zuni  name  for 
Jemez,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  never  been  published. 
"Hemes".6  "Emexes".7  "Ameias".8  "Emeges".9  "Emmes".10 
"Amejes".11  "Ameies".13  "Ernes".13  "Ernes".14  "Hemeos".15 
"Henex".16  "Gemex".17  "Hemes".18  "Amires".19  "Xemes".20 
"Gemes".21  "Gomez".22  "Gemez".23  "Temez".24  "Jemes".25 
"Jamez".29  "Hemez".27  "Ameries".28  "Jemas".29  "Xemez".30 
"Yemez".31   "James".32    "Jemez".33    "Djemez".34    "Jenies".85 

•  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  6,  1884. 

2  Curtis,  Amer.Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

8  Franciscan  Fathers,  Navaho  Ethnol.  Diet.,  p.  136,  1910. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  629,  1907. 

e  Castaneda  («i.  1565)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  138,  1838. 

7  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Tnid.,  xv,  p.  116,  1871. 

s  Espejo  (1583)  quoted  by  Mendoza  (158G)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  p.  245,  1854. 

'■>  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Died.,  XV,  p.  179,  1871. 
>o  Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  XVI,  pp.  102,  260,  1871. 
»  Mendoza  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  462,  1600. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

•3  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  155,  1610. 
»  Cordova  (1619)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  p.  444,  1838. 
■s  Zarate-Salmeron  (m.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  205,  1892. 
«  Zarate-Salmeron  \ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  p.  205,  1892. 
»  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 
rs  Benavides  (1030)  quoted  by  Gallatin  in  Noav.  Ann.   Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  305,1851. 
is  Ogilby,  Amer.,  p.  294,  1671. 
2»  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736. 
-i  Villa-Sefior,  Tlieatro  Amer.,  pt.  n,  p.  421,  1748. 
22  Arrowsmith,  map.  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
»  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nonv.  Espagne,  carte  1,  1811. 
"  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  I,  p.  336,  1841. 

»  Mendoza,  (1712)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  213,  1867. 
"Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 
";  Squier  in  Amer.  Review,  p.  522,  Nov.  1848,  misquoting  Castaneda. 
2s  Squier,  ibid.,  p.  523. 
29  Wislizenus,  Memoir,  p.  24,  1848. 
3»  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  194, 1848. 

31  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  396,  1850. 

32  Marcy  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  p.  196,  1850. 

»  Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.    War,  p.  59,  1850;  Ilewett,  Antiquities,  p.  44,  1906;  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p. 
629,  1907. 

m  Gallatin  in  Xouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  280,  1851. 
as  Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  p.  633,  1853. 
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"Hemes".1  "Jermz".2  "Tames".3  "Ameges".4  "Jemex".5 
"Jeures".9  "Amies".7  "Amios".8  "Zemas".9  "Jemos".10 
"Jemes(sprich:  chernes)".11  "Hemes".12  "Amayes".13  "Temes".14 
"Hermes".15  "^emes".18  "Jumez".17  "Emenes".18  "Emeaes".19 
"Euimes".20     "Jemmes".21 

The  Jemez  express  '  Jemez  Indian '  not  only  by  H%  plu.  Ifejnif, 
but  by  postpounding  ts&'d  'person',  plu.  tscfdf  '■people',  to  any 
of  the  numerous  forms  denoting  the  pueblo.  The  Jemez  lan- 
guage' is  similarly  expressed  by  postpounding  tsa'utu  'language' 
(fsctd  'person'  'human  being';  ty,  'to  speak'). 

For  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Jemez  Pueblo  and  of  the 
Jemez  Tribe  see  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  pp.  629-31, 1907. 
Some  of  the  older  men  at  Jemez  remember  the  history  of  the 
tribe  very  accurately.  Of  the  shape  of  Jemez  Pueblo  Bande- 
lier writes:  "Jemez  .  .  .  a  double  quadrangle  with  two  squares."22 
Bandelier  probably  exaggerates  the  amount  of  Navaho  blood  at 
Jemez:  "Jemez  is  more  than  half  Navajo,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ing men,  whom  unsophisticated  American  Indian  worshippers  are 
wont  to  admire  as  a  typical  and  genuine  Pueblo,  the  famous 
Nazle,  was  Navajo  by  birth,  education,  and  inclination."23  "We 
ought  to  consider  that,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  Zufil  have 
intermarried  with  and  plentifully  absorbed  Navajo,  Tigua,  and 
Jemez  blood."24 
[27:36]  San  Isidro,  see  [29:91]. 

[27:37]  Span.  Ojo  Chamizo  "spring  grease  wood".   "Ojo  Chamiso".25 
[27:38]  Jemez  Kwddzy,  'rock-pine  mountain'  (lewd  'rock-pine'  'Pinus 
scopulorum1;  fy,  'mountain'). 

1  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  pp.  32,  39,  1854. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

8  Brackenridge,  Early  Span.  Discov.,  p.  19, 1857. 

«  Sigiicnza  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu.-Mex.,  pp.  228,  264, 1858. 

;'  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 

o  Ward  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Rett,  lor  1867,  p.  210,  1868. 

7  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  New  Mex.,  p.  2.52,  1869. 

8  ibid.,  map. 

'  Simpson  in  J<mr.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc,  V,  p,  195,  1874. 
">Loew  (1*75)  in  Wheeler  Swi V.  Hep.,  VII,  p.  345,  1879. 
11  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  ausdem  Sfidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  n,  1876 
'=  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Tint.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  28,  1881. 
13  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  p.  128,  1882. 
ii  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 

11  Curtis,  (  lien  of  the  Sun,  p.  121.  1883;  misquoting  Castafieda. 

'« ten  Kale,  Synonymic,  p.  6,  1884. 

i'  Arch.  I nsl.  Rep.,  v,  p.  37,  1884. 

'»  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Me\.,  p,  132,  1889. 

u  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  a,  p.  206, 1892. 

2»  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  1.5.5,  1893. 

•'  Peetln  Amer.  Antiq.,  \vn,  p.  854,  1895, 
^Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  265,  L890. 
»Ibld.,  p.  262. 
«Ibid.,  p.  261. 

»U.  S.  Geoi.  Survey,  .Irmes  sheet,  1890. 
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[27:3'.i]  Jemez  Kf&t&p&fy,  'macaw  water  mountain5  (k/dtd  'macaw'; 
pd  'water';  fy  'mountain').  Whether  there  is  a  spring,  lake,  or 
creek  called  Kfdtdpa,  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its  name, 
was  not  determined. 

1 27:40]  Jemez  V^piydfy,  'JJ^piydhd  "cottontail  rabbit  courting  moun- 
tains' 'cottontail  rabbit  courting-  place'  (V  *  'cottontail  rabbit'; 
phja  'to  go  courting';  fy  'mountain';  Id  '  up  at"  locative).  The 
name  refers  to  two  little  mountains.  The  place  gives  the  name 
to  the  creek  [27:41].  See  'TJ'Vpiydkwd  Pueblo  ruin  under  [27: 
unlocated]. 

[27:41]  Jemez  'U^phjdpd  'cottontail  rabbit  courting  water',  referring 
to  [27:40]  (ITVpiyd-,  see  [27:40];  pd  'water'  'creek'). 
This  flows  into  Peralta  Creek  [27:44]. 

[27:42]  Jemez  4>wd!dfy  'bear  mountain'  (fywuld  'bear';  fy  'moun- 
tain').    Cf.  [27:45]  and  [27:46]. 

[27:43]  See  [28:09]  for  the  possible  Cochiti  name. 

[27:44]  Peralta  Creek,  see  [28:71]. 

[27:45]  (1)  Jemez  Qwdldpdwd  'bear  spring'  (cf)wdld  as  in  [27:42]; 
pdwd  'water  place'  'spring'  <pd  'water',  im  locative).  Cf. 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kdhaijglcdwef  ' bear  spring'  (kd haijo  'bear';  fo/wef 
'spring').     Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Spring.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4).     Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  del  Oso  'bear  spring'.    =Eng.  (3).    Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

[27:46]  Oso  Creek,  see  [28:103]. 

[27:47]  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  arroyo'. 

It  is  said  that  the  spring  [27:48]  is  situated  in  this  arroyo. 
[27:48]  Span.  Ojo  del  Borrego  'sheep  spring'. 

The  spring  is  in  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [27:47],  it  is  said.     It  gives 
the  name  to  a  large  Span,  land  grant  situated  in  the  vicinity,  also 
to  Borrego  Creek  [27:49].     The  Cochiti  sometimes  call  the  spring 
Borregokdwef  (kdwef  'spring'). 
[27:49]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [29:64]. 


Jemez  "Anu-quil-i-jui".1     "Anu-quil-i-gui  ".2     "Anyukwinu".3 

This  is  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin.     Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  oi  Amoxiuraqua 
[27:23]  dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  of  San  Jose,  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  note. 

'Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  63,  1907). 
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Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34].' 

Jemez   Boletsokwa  of   obscure   etymology  (bole  'abalone   shell';   tso 

unexplained;  lewd  locative).     "Bul-itz-e-qua".2 

It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblos  formerly 

inhabited  by  Jemez  Indians.     It  is  situated   east  of  San  Diego 

Canyon  [27:13]. 
Jemez  "Caatri".3     "Catroo".4     Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited 

pueblo  of  the  Jemez. 
Span.  "Cerro  Colorado''.5     The  name  is  given  in  the  manuscript  cited 

as  designating  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  unlocated  mesa  where  the 

Jemez  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  dwelt  when  visited  by  Vargas 

in  1692. 
Jemez   "Guatitruti".8     Mentioned  by  Onateas  an  inhabited  pueblo  of 

the  Jemez. 
Jemez  "Guayoguia'1.7     Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited  pueblo 

of  the  Jemez. 
Cochiti  Ildhmekotfg  'ice  mountain'  {hdhme   'ice';   ho-   'mountain'; 

tfg  locative).     It  is   possible  that  this  is  the  Cochiti  name   of 

[27:10]. 
Cochiti   Hotolcawalcotfo   'willow   spring   mountain'    (hoto    'willow'; 

kaiva    'spring';    Ico-    'mountain';    tfg    locative).     Cf.     Cochiti 

Hotofcawa,  below. 
This  is  a  large  mountain  north  of  [27:45]. 
(1)  Cochiti   IlotoJcawa   'willow   spring'  (HotoTcaitia    as  in   Hotokawa- 

kotfg,  above).     Cf.  Cochiti  Hotokawa,  above.     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Jara  'willow  spring'.     Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 
This  is  a  spring  north  of  [27:45]. 
Jemez    'U^pirjakmd    'at   the  rabbit  courting  place'     (U'^pirjd-,   see 

[27:40];  lewd  locative). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  near  [27:40]. 
(1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek.     (<Span).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Kito  de  la  Jara  'willow  creek'.     =Eng.  (1).     It  is 

suggested  that  the  creek  may  give  the  name  "Jara"  to  the  moun- 
tain |27:10]. 
"While  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range 

[territory  held  |  are  dry,  the  Valles  |  Pimfs&rjge  [  Large  Features:  1], 

page  98]  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.     Two 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii.  p.  •.'07.  1892. 

•  Ibid. 

"Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Tntd.,  svi,  p.  L02,  1871. 

<  [bid.,  p.  in. 

'Bandelier  quoting  Autos  de  Guerf a,  Ms.  (1692),  op.  dt.,  p,  'JTJ. 

•  Ofiate  (1698)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  I.  i>.  mo,  1907. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  510-5U. 
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streams  rise  in  it  [the  Valles?];  the  San  Antonio  [27:11]  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10]  and  the  Jara  at 
the  foot  of  the  divide,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  from  Santa 
Clara  [14:71].  Those  unite  soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio 
'River',  which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5] 
and  San  Antonio  [27:0]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
and  (Miters  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name,  and  then 
gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it 
assumes  an  almost  due  southerly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks 
increase  its  volume  on  the  way,  descending  directly  from  the  mesa 
pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and  its  name  is  changed 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  dc  San  Diego  [27:13].'" l 

Jemez  "Quia-shi-dshi."a    "Kiashita."8 

According  to  Hodge  this  pueblo  ruin  is  located  "  in  Guadalupe  Canyon 
[27:1]."" 

Jemez  Kfdtsohwd  of  obscure  etymology  {kfd  '  crow ' ;  tea  unexplained ; 
lewd  locative).     "Quia-tzo-qua."4     "' Kiat.su kwa."5 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  east  of  San  Diego  Canvon 
[27:13]. 

Span.  La  Cueva  'the  cave'.     See  Bandolier's  reference  to  La  Cueva 
under  (1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek,  above. 

Jemez  '"Leeca."8     "Ceca.'"7     Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an   inhabited 
Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  ''Mecastria.""8     Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez 
pueblo. 

Jemez    "No-cum-tzil-e-ta.'"2      "  No-kyun-tse-le-ta'.'"10     Named  as    a 
Jemez  pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  "Pem-bul-e-qua."2     "Pe'-bu-li-kwa."10     Named   as   a  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  "Pe-cuil-a-gui."11     "Pe'-kwi'l-i-gi-i'."12 
Bandelier  says  of  the  ruin : 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  Jemez 
pueblos,  given  to  me  by  the  Indians  as  'Pe-cuil-a-gui'.  'Pii-cuil-a'  [PdkwUS] 
is  the  name  for  the  tribe  of  Pecos,  and  the  Pecos  spoke  the  Jemez  language.     It 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  201-02,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  681,  1907). 
<  Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  p.  207. 

'Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  682. 

sofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  op.  eit.,  p.  225. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  225,  629. 

sibid.,  p.  829. 

s Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  80. 
io Ibid.,  p.  220. 

"Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  p.  207,  note,  and  p.  216. 
■2  Hodge,  op.  eit.,  p.  223. 
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would  be  well  to  investigate  whether  Pe-cuil-a-gui  designates  a  Jemez  pueblo 
inhabited  previously  to  the  secession  of  the  Pecos.1 

Cf.  [29:33]. 
Span.  Cerro  Pelado  '  bald  mountain '.     It  is  said  that  a  bare  peak  some- 
where about  the  headwaters  of  Peralta  Creek  [28:71]  is  called  by 
this  name. 
Jemez  "Potre."2     "Poze."3     Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited 

pueblo  of  the  Jemez. 
(1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  springs.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  ('2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Antonio  'Saint  Anthony's  springs'.  For 
the  name  cf.  [27:6]  and  [27:11]. 

These  springs  appear  to  be  situated  somewhere  in  San  Antonio 
Canyon  [27:11].  There  are  a  bath-house  and  other  houses  at  the 
place,  it  is  said.     Bandelier  sa}s : 

In  the  gorge  of  San  Antonio  [27:11]  rises  a  spring,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  110°  F.  About  five  miles  south  of  it  are  mud-baths  [27:8?],  on  the  heights 
that  separate  the  Valles  from  the  San  Diego  gorge.4 

If  the  identification  of  the  "mud-baths"  as  Sulphur  springs 
[27:8]  is  correct,  San  Antonio  springs  would  appear  to  be  some- 
where north  or  west  of  the  mountain  north  of  Sulphur  springs. 
The  Land  of  Sunshine  locates  them  west  of  Sulphur  springs : 

Four  to  six  miles  west  of  the  Sulphurs  [27:8]  are  the  San  Antonio  Springs', 
which  resemble  the  Jemez  Springs  [27:18]  and  are  equally  efficacious  in  kid- 
ney and  stomach  disorders.5 

Bandelier6  gives  the  altitude:  "The  springs  of  San  Antonio  lie 

at  an  altitude  of  8,586  feet". 
Jemez  Sefvkwa  'eagle  dwelling  place'  'eagle  nest  place'  (se  'eagle'; 

fo  'to  live'  'todwell';   hwd  locative).     "Se'-shiu-qua."7     "Se- 

shu-kwa."8 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  situated  somewhere  south  of  Cerro  Pelado 

[27:10]. 
Jemez  "Se-to-qua."9     "Setokwa."10     This  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 

pueblo  ruin,  situated,  according  to  Hodge,  about  2  miles  south  of 

Jemez  Pueblo. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.II,  p.  216,  1892. 

»Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Tnid.,  \vi,  p.  in,  1871. 

"Ibid.,  p.  102. 

'  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

'The  Land  nf  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  p.  169,  L906. 

•;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  202,  note. 

7  [bid.,  p.  207,  note. 

"Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  L896  (Handbook  tads.,  pt.  2,  p.  618,  1910). 

i  B lelier,  op  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

n  Hodge,  op,  cit.,  p.  514. 
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Spun.  "Sierrade  la  Bolsa".1  The  name,  which  means  'pocket  range', 
is  given  as  that  of  a  mountain  of  the  Jemez  Range  between  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel  [27:unlocated]  and  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27:unlocated], 

Span.  "  Sierra  de  la  Palisada".1  The  name  meaning  'palisade  range', 
is  given  as  referring  to  a  mountain  south  of  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27: 
unlocatedj. 

Span.  "Sierra  de  Toledo''.2  The  name  means  '  range  of  Toledo'  (a  city 
in  Spain).  "Toledo  range''.3  Bandelier  locates  the  mountain 
somewhere  south  of  the  Cerro  Pelado  [27:10].4  See  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27:unloeatedJ,  below. 

Span.  Valle  de  Toledo  '  Toledo  Valley,'  referring  to  the  "Sierra  de 
Toledo"  [27:unlocated].  "On  the  west  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [27:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  princi- 
pal valley,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Jemez  country".5  This  is  evi- 
dently a  name  for  one  of  the  Valles.  See  Pimpxyge  [Large  Fea- 
tures], page  98,  and  "Sierra  de  Toledo"  [27:unlocated],   above. 

Jemez  "Trea".6     Mentioned  by  Oiiate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  "Tya-juin-den-a".7     Given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

Jemez  "Tyasoliwa".8     Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin. 

Jemez  "Ua-ha-tza-e".7  Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo 
ruin. 

Jemez  Wdbdkwd  of  obscure  etymology  {wdbti  unexplained;  lewd  loca- 
tive). "  Wa-ba-kwa".9  The  name  refers  to  a  pueblo  ruin  some- 
where east  of  San  Diego  Can}Ton  [27:13]. 

Jemez  Wdgikd  (the  name  is  said  by  the  informant  to  mean  "rubber 
weed").  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  name  refers  to  a  pueblo 
ruin  or  merely  to  a  locality. 

Jemez  "Yjar".10     Mentioned  by  Oiiate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  "Zo-lat-e-se-djii".7  "Zo-la-tun-ze-zhi-i".n  Given  as  the  name 
of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

Warm  springs  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13].  "Warm 
springs  have  been  located  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canon  above 
the  Jemez  springs  [27:18]".12  Just  where  is  meant  by  the  "head 
of  San  Diego  Canyon"  [27:13]  is  uncertain.  Are  the  springs  at 
the  Soda  Dam  [27:16]  intended? 


Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  72,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  61,  and  72,  note. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

6 Oiiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  629, 1907. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

8  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  859,  1910. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  884. 

"Oiiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  997. 

»  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  1015. 

12  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  ...  of  New  Mexico, 
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[28]     COCHITI    SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  28)  shows  the  country  about  Cochiti  Pueblo.  This 
region  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  who  belong  to  the  Keresan 
linguistic  stock.  Hewett  refers  to  this  region  as  "le  district  de 
Cochiti".1  It  is  said  by  the  Tewa  that  the  ancient  boundary  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Cochiti  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  runs 
somewhere  between  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  and  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:0]. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cochiti  sheet  has  been  placed  therefore 
in  that  vicinity.  "The  Rito  de  los  Frijoles [28:0],  with  its  numerous 
cave  dwellings,  forms  what  seems  to  be  a  boundary  line  dividing  the 
Tehuas  from  the  Queres  [Keresan]  stock".2  "Les  gorges  profondes 
du  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:0]  separent  les  deux  districts  [Cochiti  dis- 
trict and  Pajarito  district],  et  la  tradition  en  fait  l'ancienne  ligne  de 
division  entre  les  deux  branches  de  Tewa  et  des  Keres,  qui,  a  ce  qu'il 
parait,  etaient  rarement  en  paix  Fune  avec  l'autre".1  The  Tewa  in- 
form the  present  writer  that  the  dividing  line  was  north  of  Frijoles 
Can  von  [28:0],  a  fact  also  evident  from  statements  made  by  Bande- 
lier  and  Hewett  to  the  effect  that  the  pueblo  village  [28:12]  and  cliff- 
dwellings  in  Frijoles  Canyon  were  built  by  Keresan  people;  see  quo- 
tations under  [28:12]. 

[28:1]  Pajarito  Canyon,  see  [17:30]. 
[28:2]  Colt  Arroyo,  see  [17:42]. 
[28:3]  Water  Canyon,  see  [17:58]. 
[28:4]  Ancho  Canyon,  see  [17:02]. 

[28:5]  (1)  Tenia piijy  'Keresan  Mountains'  (Tenia  'Keresan  Indian"; 
fiiyf  'mountain1).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cochiti  Mountains.     Cf.  Tewa (1),  Span.  (3).     "Moun- 
tains of  Cochiti".3 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Cochiti   'Cochiti  Mountains'.     Cf.   Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

These  terms  apply  indefinitely  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cochiti. 
Bandelier  refers  to  them  when  he  writes:  "The  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range  [i.  e.  territory]  are  diy".4 
"The  arid  hills  that  separate  Jemez  [27:35]  from  Pena  Blanca 
[28:l»3]".5 
[28:0]  (1)  Puqw!ge''infsP!.  '  canyon  of  the  place  where  they  scrape(d) 
or  wipe(d)  the  bottoms  (of  the  pottery  vessels)'',  referring  to 
[28:12]  (Puqwige,  see  [28:12];  'i>jy  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  tsVt  'canyon').     (See  pi.  15.) 

1  Bewett,  Communautes,  |>.  46,  L908. 
Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  139,  1892. 
>Ibid.,  p.  169  (quoting from  some  Span,  source). 
'ibid.,  p.  201. 
'•Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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(2)  Tewa  "'Tupoge'V  This  is  for  Tu^OQfi  'down  to  or  at  bean 
creek'  {tu  'bean';  po  'water'  'creek';  g_e  'down  to'  'over  to"),  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  never  used  by  the  Tewa. 
Cf.  [17:62]. 

(3)  Cochiti  T fo'onfehniJija  of  obscure  etvmolog}',  referring 
to  [28:12]  (Tftfon/e,  see  [28:12];  hiiJfja  'canyon"). 

(i)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon,  Kito  de  los  Frijoles.  (<Span.). 
=  8pan.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Canon  de  los  Frijoles  'bean 
creek1  'bean  canyon'.  This  is  a  common  name  in  Spanish-speaking 
America.  Cf.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [22:unlo- 
cated],  page352.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Span,  name  was  applied 
without  influence  of  Tewa  nomenclature.  Another  origin,  how- 
ever, suggests  itself.  The  Tewa  give  assurance  that  the  old  Tewa 
name  of  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  is  Tunaiahu'tt  'bean  field  arroyo' 
'bean  field  cafiada',  and  think  that  the  Span,  name  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  is  a  translation  of  this  Tewa  name  applied  to  the  wrong 
canyon.  Frijoles  Canyon  is  the  next  large  canyon  south  of  Ancho 
Canyon. 

This  canyon  is  described  by  Bandelier2  and  by  Hewett.3  The 
documentary  history  of  the  canyon  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Morley,  of  the  School  of  American  Archa?olog3r.  The  canyon  was 
not  inhabited  by  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Mexicans  settled  in  it  in  early  times  and  farmed  the  cultivable 
lands  above  the  falls  [28:14]  nearly  down  to  the  present  time. 
At  one  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  canyon  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  Mexican  bandits.     Bandelier  writes: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  papers  relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Rito; 
but  that  cattle  and  sheep  thieves  made  it  their  hiding  place  is  said  to  be  men- 
tioned in  them.  The  tale  is  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti  and  Pefia 
Blanca.4 

It  is  said  that  no  one  lived  permanently  at  Frijoles  Canyon  for 
many  years  previous  to  1907,  in  which  year  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott 
settled  at  the  cultivable  land  about  [28:12].  Judge  Abbott  has 
built  a  house  from  tufa-blocks  of  the  ruin  [28:12]  and  has  made 
many  improvements.  He  has  been  given  a  permit  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  remain  on  the  land  temporarily.  Judge 
Abbott  has  named  his  place  "Ten  Elder  Ranch  ",  referring  to  some 
box-elder  trees  growing  there.  See  the  various  numbers  indicat- 
ing places  in  and  about  the  canyon  for  which  names  have  been 
obtained,  especially  [28:12];  see  also  plate  15. 
[28:7]  North  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:0]. 

1  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  178,  1890. 

-'Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  139-49,  1S92. 

s Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  5,  1909,  and  No.  10,  19C9. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  142,  note. 
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[28  :8]  South  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28  :6]. 

[28  :!<]  Votejtihv  ii  'water  tube  corner'  (po  'water';  t£y,f  'tube';  bn*n 
'  large  low  roundish  place').  This  name  is  given  to  the  dell  where 
[28:7]  and  [28:8]  join  [28:6].  It  is  said  that  the  dell  and  the  sur- 
rounding canyons  are  tube-like;  hence  the  name. 

[28:10]  San  Ildefonso  Exawig^\ntsi''i  'corral  gap  canyon'  (JCawiH 
see  [28 runlocated] ;  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  Hr)j>  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Si'* 'canyon'). 

[28:11]  Pajarito  Mesa,  see  [17:36]. 

[28:12]  (1)  Puqwig.e,Qywi7ceji  'pueblo  ruin  whe  •  bottoms  of  the 

pottery  vessels  were  wiped  or  smoothed  thin'  \pu  'basp'  'bottom 
of  a  vessel'  'buttocks'  of  an  animal,  'root'  of  a  ph  being 

equivalent  to  bepu  'bottom  of  vessel'  <be,  'pottery  vessel',  pu 
'base';  qwi  'to  wipe  smooth'  'to  wipe'  'to  scrape',  commonly 
employed  in  its  fuller  form  qwigi  of  same  meaning;  g.e  'down 
where'  'over  where';  ''qrjwxkejl  'pueblo  ruin'  <\yw\  'pueblo, 
hyl  'old'  postpound).  See  plates  16,  17.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  used  to  make  the  bottoms  of  their  pottery 
vessels  very  thin  ;  hence  the  name.  Several  times  the  writer  has 
heard  the  name  so  pronounced  that  it  approximated  in  sound 
l\ili  itg.e,  which  could  be  anatyzed  as  pu  '  base ' ;  hu'it,  '  large  groove ' 
'arroyo';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'.  The  form  Puhug,e  is  however 
merely  a  corruption  of  Puqwig.e,  probably  due  to  vowel  harmony. 
A  certain  et}Tmolog3^  of  obscene  meaning  is  given  only  by  Indians 
who  do  not  know  the  correct  explanation.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  Tewa  name  has  not  before  been  published. 

(2)  Cochiti  Tf&orife,  Tfo'onj'eM,afteta,  Tf&onfek&matw- 
foma  of  obscure  etymology  (Tfo'onfe  unexplained,  it  probably 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Tfonfe  'immediately'  'right  now'; 
hd'afteta  'pueblo';  IccPmatagfoma  'pueblo  ruin'  <.fcd,mat.se  'set- 
tlement', foma  'old').  "Yu-nu-ye":1  the  tf  was  probably  heard 
as  y,  orthe  Fmay  be  a  misprint  for  T.     "Tyuonyi".2 

Tyuo-nyi  .  .  .  a  word  having  a  signification  akin  to  that  of  treaty  or  contract. 
It  was  so  called  because  of  a  treaty  made  there  at  some  remote  period,  by 
which  certain  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  probably  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tehuas 
[Tewa]  and  perhaps  the  Jemez,  agreed  that  certain  ranges  loosely  defined 
should  belong  in  the  future  to  each  of  them  exclusively.3 

The  writer's  Cochiti  informants  knew  of  no  such  etymology  or 
tradition.  "Tyuonj  i".4  "Tyuonyi  (place du  pacte)".5  "  7//V- 
onyl  Ii/ki ret //<■"■  {ty'rfonyi,  unexplained  +  hdarctltcP,  houses)".6 

1  Powell  in  Fourth  Rep.  Bur.  Elhn.,  p.  xx.wi,  L886. 

i  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  S,  etpassim,  1890. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n.  p.  145, 1892. 

i  Hewett,  General  \'i'\\ ,  p.  599,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  26,  1906. 

e  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  16, 1908  (evidently  following  Bandolier,  op.  elt.). 

«  Harrington's  lnformatl [noted  by  Hewett  In  Papers  School  Amer.  Arehuol.,  No.  L0,p.670,  Lt 
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(3)  Eng.  Frijolea  Canyon  pueblo  ruin,  pucl)lo  ruin  in  the  Kito 
dc  los  Frijoles,  referring  to  [28:6].     Cf.  Spun.  (4). 

(4)  Spun.  Pueblo  Viejo  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  referring  to 
[28:  <!.]     Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

The  pueblo  ruin,  cliff-dwellings,  and  outlying  ruins  of  this 
ancient  settlement  have  been  described  most  fully  by  Bandolier,1 
and  by  Ilewett.2  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians 
as  a  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
informants  have  stated  positively  that  it  was  a  Tewd  [Keresan] 
village.     Bandelier  says: 

The  people  of  Cochiti  told  me  that  the  caves  of  Rito  [28:6],  as  well  as  the 
three  pueblo  ruins  [situated  near  together  on  the  floor  of  Frijoles  Canyon], 
were  the  work  of  their  ancestors,  when  the  Queres  [Keresans]  all  lived  there 
together,  in  times  much  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.3 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  Tewa  and  Keresan  territory 
is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  north  of  Frijoles  Canyon;  see  under 
[28:*;].  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  to  have 
been  their  earliest  home.  Abandoning  this  village,  they  built, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  several  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  south  of 
Tfo'onfe  until  at  last  they  moved  to  their  present  site  [28:77]. 
For  discussion  of  this  tradition  see  under  [28:77].  See  also  [28:6], 
[28:18];  plates  16  and  17.  The  fields  shown  in  the  latter  lie  below 
the  pueblo  ruin  and  above  the  waterfall  [28:14]. 

[28:13]  The  so-called  'ceremonial  cave'. 

This  great  natural  cave  is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  canyon  [28:6], 
about  150  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  estufa,  or  kiva  and  of  several  small  houses. 
The  cavern  has  been  described  by  Hewett.4 

[28:14]  (1)  Puow/'g.epojemug.e  'waterfall  down  by  the  place  where  the 
bottoms  of  the  pottery  vessels  were  wiped  or  smoothed  thin' 
referring  to  [28:12]  (Puowig_e,  see  [28:12];  pojemvg_e  'waterfall' 
<fio  'water',  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+,  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at'), 

(2)  Cochiti  T fo  on/eft  f\fi\anf  if  of  obscure  etymology 
{Tfo'onfe,  see  [28:12];  ftfifikanfif  'waterfall'). 

(3)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall,  referring  to  [28:6]. 

(4)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  'bean  creek 
waterfall',  referring  to  [28:6]. 

This  waterfall  is  perhaps  60  feet  high  and  the  canyon  is  so  nar- 
row at  the  place  that  there  is  not  room  to  build  a  wagon  road  at 
the  side  of  the  falls.  One  can  see  the  Rio  Grande  from  the 
waterfall. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  139-19,  1S92. 

*Papen  School  Amer.  Archseol.,  Nos.  5  and  10,  1909. 

a  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

*Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  pp.  664-66,  1909. 
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[28:15]  (1)  Eng.  Frijolito  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Frijolito  '  little  bean  pueblo  ruin ',  dimin- 
utive of  the  name  Frijoles;  see  [28:  (5],  [28:12].  The  name  was, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  first  applied  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder  in 
1908.  The  Tewa  and  Cochiti  Indians  apply  to  the  ruin  names 
which  merely  describe  its  location. 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin,  of  about  50  rooms,  on  top  of  the 

mesa  [28:1G]  south  of  Frijoles  Can3Ton  [28:6].     It  is  opposite  the 

pueblo  ruin  [28:12]  and  about  15  yards  from  the  ruin  of  the  mesa. 

[28:16]   Span.    '"Mesa  del   Rito".1    The  name   means   'mesa  of  the 

creek',  referring  to  [28:6]. 

Bandelier  says : 

The  Mesa  del  Rito  borders  on  the  south  the  gorge  of  the  '  Tyonyi ' ,  and  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  with  groves  of  taller  trees  like  Piiion  (Pinus  edulis 
and  P.  Murrey  ana).  Whether  there  are  ruins  on  this  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  plateau  is  doubtful,  as  I  have  seen  none  myself,  and  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  are  contradictory  on  this  point.  Across  this  mesa  a  trail  from  east  to 
west,  formerly  much  used  by  the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  settlements,  creeps  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and, 
crossing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  for  cattle  and  horses  to  ascend  the  dizzy  slope,  yet  the  savages  more 
than  once  have  driven  their  living  booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail 
to  their  distant  homes.  I  estimate  the  length  of  the  Mesa  del  Rito  at  6  miles 
from  north  to  south.1 

Just  where  the  old  Navajo  trail  referred  to  runs  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  The  Tewa  informants  called  [28:28]  a  Navajo 
trail.     See  Navajo  trail  [28 : unlocated].     Cf.  [28:17],  [28:19]. 

[28:17]  Nameless  canyon. 

This  canyon  starts  as  a  slight  ravine  in  the  pine-grown  mesa- 
top  west  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  and  grows  gradually  deeper  and  more 
canyon-like  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  before  it  reaches  the  river  its  bed  drops  precipitously  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  thus  forming  the  low  dell  [28:18]  at  its 
mouth.  This  canyon  may  be  the  "Canon  del  Rito"  of  Bandelier; 
see  reference  thereto  in  excerpt  from  Bandelier  under  [28:19]  (2). 
Bandelier\s  description  fits  [28:17]  except  that  it  can  not  be  deter- 
mined how  he  makes  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  bound  it  on 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  writer  has  walked  down  the  canyon 
[28:17]  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  [28:18]. 

[28:18]  Nameless  low  dell  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  [28:17].  This 
appears  to  be  not  the  same  as  the  dell  described  by  Bandelier  in 
the  quotation  under  [28:22],  q.  v.     Sec  also  [28:17]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  146-47,  1892. 
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[28:1!)]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  "  Kan-a  Tshat-shyu."  ' 

(2)  Span.  "Chapero."2     It  is  said  that  the  name  means  in  New 
.Mexican  Span,    'abrupt  point  of  a  mesa,'  also   'old  slouch   hat." 
Bandolier  says: 

I  estimate  the  length  of  the  Mesa  del  Rito  [28:16]  at  6  miles  from  north  to 
south;  it  terminates  at  what  is  called  the  Chapero  in  Spanish,  and  Kan-a 
Tshat-shyu  in  Queres  [Cochiti?].  This  is  an  elevation  of  trap  or  basalt,  rising 
almost  vertically  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  ( irande  to  the  surface  of  the  mesa, 
above  which  its  slope  becomes  quite  gentle  to  the  top,  which  is  flat  and 
elliptical.  On  the  west  the  descent  is  precipitous  for  more  than  a  hundred 
feet.  The  Chapero  in  former  times  was  the  scene  of  reckless  butcheries  of 
game,  termed  communal  hunts.  The  adult  males  of  Cochiti,  or  sometimes  those 
of  that  village  and  of  Santo  Domingo  combined,  forming  a  wide  circle,  drove  the 
game  to  the  t<>p  of  the  Chapero,  from  which  it  could  escape  only  by  breaking 
through  the  line  of  hunters.  Mountain  sheep  oftentimes  precipitated  them- 
selves headlong  from  the  precipice  on  the  west.  On  such  occasions  the  slaugh- 
ter of  game  was  always  very  great,  while  panthers,  wolves,  and  coyotes, 
though  frequently  enclosed  in  the  circle,  usually  escaped,  the  hunters  not  car- 
ing to  impede  their  flight.  At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero,  a  deep,  narrow  gorge, 
the  Canon  del  Rito  [28:17?],  comes  in  from  the  northwest.  The  Mesa  del 
Rito  [28:16]  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow 
plateau  called  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Cochiti?],  Uish-ka,  Tit-yi 
Hiin-at)  on  the  west  and  southwest.3 

See  [28:16],  [28:18];  [28:20]. 
[28:20]  (1)  L\\^tyyw3z)oQj?\nTsii  '  high  thread  place  canyon',  referring 
to  P<V?ty,ywse.jog.e  [28:  unlocated]  {iy  f  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix;  tsi'i  'canyon') 

(2)  Cochiti  WefkaJcalh'ja  of  obscure  etymology  {wef'ka  unex- 
plained; Icditija  '  canyon '). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (4). 

(i)  Span.  Canon  del  Alamo  'cottonwood  canyon'.  =  Eng.  (3). 
"Canon  del  Alamo".4     "Alamo".5 

Alamo  Canyon  is  the  first  large  canyon  south  of  Frijoles  Can- 
yon [28:6].     Its  mouth  is  at  the  Chapero  [28:19]: 

As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo  and  of  the  Canada  Honda 
[28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  [28:22]  at  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:151],  they 
open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between  the  cliffs  of  the  lofty  mesas.6 

The  walls  of  Alamo  Canyon  are  at  plates  in  its  upper  course  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  high.  There  are  clitf-dwelling  ruins  some- 
where in  its  upper  course: 

In  the  gorges  both  north  and  south  of  the  Potrero  [28:25]  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  artificial  caves.     Those  on  the  north,  in  the  Canada  Honda  [28:21]  and 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  147,  1S92. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  147,  148. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  147-148. 

<Ibid„  pp.  149,  156;  Hewett  (quoting  Bandelier),  Antiquities,  p.  30, 1906. 
^Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24,  190S. 
'Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo,  are  fairly  preserved.  The  upper 
part  of  that  gorge  [Canon  del  Alamo]  is  wooded,  and  the  caves  were  thus 
somewhat  sheltered.  They  offer  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  do 
not  compare  in  numbers  with  the  settlement  at  the  Rito  [28:12].  The  Queres 
[Keresans]  say  that  these  caves  also  are  'probably'  the  work  of  their  ancestors.1 

The  location  of  the  place  PCi,$ty,ywgejog.e,  which  gives  the  can- 
yon its  Tewa  name,  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  informants. 
[See  [28:21],  [28:  -22],  [28:23],  and  pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the 
mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 :  unlocated],  page  453. 
:21]  (1)  Eng.  Hondo  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Hondo,  Canada  Honda  'deep  canyon'  'deep 
cafiada'.    "Canada  Honda".2 

This  is  a  large  and  deep  southern  tributary  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28 :  20].      Doctor    Hewett  states   that  it  enters   Alamo    Canyon 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.     See  ex- 
cerpts from  Bandelier  under  [28:20]  (4).     See  also   [28:22]. 
:  22]  Dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 :  20]. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  the  Canon  del 
Rito  [28:17?],  comes  in  from  the  northwest.  The  Mesa  del  Rito  [28:10] 
bounds  it  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow  plateau  called 
Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Keresan],  Uish-ka  Tit-yi  Han-at)  on 
the  west  and  southwest.  This  gorge  [28:17?]  empties  into  a  little  basin  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  low  as  the  level  of  that  stream. 
From  this  basin,  the  geological  features  of  the  surrounding  heights  can  be 
very  clearly  seen.  The  cliffs  near  the  stream  are  of  dark-hued  trap,  basalt, 
and  lava,  forming  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river  .  .  .  while  all  the  rocks 
west  of  it  are  of  light-colored  pumice  and  tufa.  The  basin  is  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  groves  of  Cottonwood  trees  grow  on  its  fer- 
tile soil.  A  small  ruin  [Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28:unlocated]]  .  .  .  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on  three  sides 
rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  especially  pre- 
sents a  grand  appearance.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  loom  up,  with  their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and 
basaltic  rock  ...  As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo 
[28:20]  and  of  the  Cafiada  Honda  [28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  they  open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between 
the  cliffs  of  the  lofty  mesas.  On  the  south  a  crest,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
high,  rises  above  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  crowned  by  battlements  of 
basalt.  This  is  the  Mesa  Prieta  [28:24],  or  Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te,  from  which  a 
steep  slope  descends  covered  with  volcanic  debriH,  hard  and  soft.  Up  this 
slope  toils  the  almost  undistinguishable  trail  to  Cochiti.3 

Doctor  Hewett  states  that  Alamo  Canyon  |28:2(>]  and  Hondo 
Canyon  [28:21]  unite  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  form  a  little  bottom.  The 
writer  passed  what  is  believed  to  be  this  dell  in  walking  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.    See  [28:20],  1 28:21 |,  [28:24],  and 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  166,  L892.  '  [old.,  pp,  L48-150. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  149,  166. 
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pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 :un lo- 
cated], page  453. 
[28:23]   (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  "Uish-ka  Tit-yi  Ha-nat."1 

(2)  Eng.  Alamo  Mesa.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Alamo,  Potrero  del  Alamo,  ' Cottonwood 
mesa'  'cottonwood  land-tongue',  referring  to  [28:20]. 

The  mesa  has  been  located  by  Doctor  Hewitt.  The  location 
can  not  be  determined  definitely  from  Bandolier's  description 
(quoted  under  [28:22]). 

The  mesa  lies  between  [28:21]  and  [28:20],  taking  its  name  from 
the  latter.     See  [28:20],  [28:22],  and  Pueblo  River  in  the  dell  at 
the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:unlocated],  page  453. 
[28:24]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  "Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te."2 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'dark  mesa'.  Evidently  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  color. 

For  Bandolier's  description  of  this  mesa,  see  excerpts  from  his 
Final  Report,  under  [28:22]  and  [28:25]  (2). 
[28:25]  (1)  Eng.    Vacas    Mesa,    Potrero    de    las   Vacas.      (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  '  land-tongue  of  the  cows',  prob- 
ably so  called  because  cattle  are  pastured  there.  "Potrero  delas 
Vacas.""1 

Bandolier  writes  of  this  mesa: 

From  the  crest  [of  28:24]  we  overlook  in  the  south  a  series  of  rocks  and 
wooded  heights,  and  in  the  west  a  ridge  flanked  by  gorges  on  both  sides. 
This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the  Mesa 
Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29] .  The 
name  of  this  tongue  is  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  [[28:26]  and  [28:27]]  in  the  Southwest.  It  requires 
several  hours  of  steady  walking  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.  The  trail  leads  through  forests,  in  which  edible  Pinons  abound,  and  in 
autumn,  when  the  little  nuts  ripen,  bears  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and 
their  presence  is  marked  by  the  devastated  appearance  of  the  Pifion  trees. 
These  trees  are  also  beset  by  flocks  of  the  Piriforms  columbimis  (called  Pifionero 
in  Spanish  and  Sho-hak-ka  in  Queres),  a  handsome  bird,  which  ruthlessly  plun- 
ders the  nut-bearing  pines,  uttering  discordant  shrieks  and  piercing  cries.  The 
forest  of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  is  therefore  not  so  silent  and  solemn  as  other 
wooded  areas  in  that  region,  where  a  solitary  raven  or  crow  appears  to  be  the 
only  living  creature.  To  the  right  of  the  trail  yawns  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Canada  Honda  [28:21],  from  which  every  word  spoken  on  the  brink  re-echoes 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  Toward  the  eastern  [certainly  misprint  for 
western!]  end  of  the  Potrero  the  forests  begin  to  thin  out,  and  an  open  space 
extends  until  within  a  half  mile  of  the  rocky  pedestal  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun- 
tains [28:29]. " 

See  [28:26],  [28:27]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  148,  1892.  » Ibid.,  pp.  21,  150. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  150.  « Ibid.,  pp.  150-151. 
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[28:20]  (1)  IPsendtfxndiwe'oyvjihji  'pueblo  ruin  where  the  two 
mountain  lions  sit  or  crouch',  referring  to  [28:27](K'  se?idd'sen.diwe, 
see  [28:27];  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K^oywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old' 
postpound).     Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Jemez  ff&tfefidzony,  'dwelling  place  where  the  mountain 
lions  sit  or  crouch',  referring  to  [28:27]  (Cf&tfefi-,  see  [28:27]; 
fo  'to  live'  'to  dwell';  ny,  locative).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (i),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Mc ihatakowetkd'matseforna  'pueblo  ruin  where  the 
mountain  lions  lie',  referring  to  [28:27]  (kd'matsefom a  'pueblo 
ruin'  <lcd,matse  'settlement',  foma  'old').  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

A  very  interesting  find  was  made  at  this  pueblo  in  1885,  by  Governor  L. 
Bradford  Prince  of  New  Mexico,  who  obtained  a  number  of  stone  idols,  rudely 
carved  human  figures,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  kind  called 
by  the  Queres  Yap-a-shi.1  The  name  of  Pueblo  of  the  Yap-a-shi  has  accord- 
ingly been  applied  to  the  ruin,  but  its  proper  name  is  still  unknown  to  me, 
as  the  designation  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti,  Tit-yi  Ha-nat  Ka-ma 
Tze-shum-a,  signifying  literally  'the  old  houses  above  in  the  north,'  with  the 
addition  of  Mo-katsh  Zaitsh,  or  'where  the  panthers  lie  extended,'  is  sub- 
sequent to  the  abandonment  of  the  village.  This  name  refers  to  the  life- 
size  images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin,  in  low  woods  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  called  'Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado'  [28:unlocated].2 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  could  learn  MohataJcdwetkd'matse- 
foma  is  the  regular  and  ancient  Cochiti  name  of  the  pueblo. 
"Yap-a-shi"  does  not  mean  'stone  idol'  of  any  sort,  but  is 
simply  jdpafenfe  'sacred  enclosure'.  See  [28:27].  "Tit-yi 
Ha-nat  Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a"  appears  to  be  for  Tfete  .  .  . 
hi  matte  foma  {tfete  'north';  "  Ha-nat,"  meaning  perhaps 
'above';  cf.  [28:52]  Keresan  (1);  led?  matse foma  'pueblo  ruin1 
'<kd?matse  'settlement',  foma  'old').  Unfortunately  the  writer 
neglected  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  "Mo-katsh,  Zaitsh  .  .  . 
'where  the  panthers  lie  extended'"  (moJcata  'mountain  lion'; 
"zaitsh",  meaning  not  ascertained).  "Pueblo  of  the  Yapashi".3 
"Pueblo  de  Yapashi".4  " M61c'atca  qowetc  hdarctitca  (indk'atca, 
mountain  lion;  +  qowetc,  crouching,  +  hdarctitca,  houses).  The 
Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas   [28:25]  ".5 

"'  Yap-a-shi  is  a  generic  name  given  to  fetiches  representing  human  forms.  11  once  they  a  re  distinct 
from  animal  fetiches,  but  are  not  lares  or  penates.  Other  names  given  to  such  Images  in  Queres 
idiom  are  i-jiur-c  Ko,  and  Uashtesh-kor-o.  Many  of  i  hem  may  represent  the  same  deity  or  idol,  and 
they  ordinarily  serve  for  magical  purposes.  The  Tshayanyi,  or  medicine-men,  have  most  of  them 
in  their  possession,  although  some  are  in  private  hands."— BANDELIER,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  152, 
1892. 

•Ibid. 

3  He  wet  t,  Antiquities,  p.  29,  i9oii  (following  Bandelier). 
'Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  16,  L908. 

'-  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington  i  in  I'njnix  School  Aimr.  Archseol.,  No.  10,  p.  (',70,1909. 
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Bandelier  applies  the  name  "Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma'n 
also  to  Caja  del   Rio  pueblo  ruin  [28:4'.»]. 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions,  Stone  Lions  Pueblo.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (5).  This  designation  is 
in  common  use.      ''Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions".2 

(5)  Span.  Pueblo  de  los  Leones  de  Piedra  'Pueblo  of  the  Stone 
Lions'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  pueblo  is  described  by  Bandelier.'1  According  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Cochiti  Indians  obtained  by  the  present  writer,  this 
is  the  second  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited  by 
their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  Tfo^on/e 
[28:12].  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  Bandelier4  mentions  a  Cochiti  legend  that  the  village 
was  attacked  by  pygmies,  man}- of  its  people  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  rest  driven  off.  See  [28:27],  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 
[28:unlocated],  page  454. 
[28:27J  (1)  7C;cnd<(\rendiwe,  JT xndd 'xnd !w<  m4nsi 'pu ,  ICwndaxndiwe- 
1-itbttg.e  'place  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch'  'earth 
umbilical  region  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch, 
'  place  of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure  where  the  two  mountain- 
lions  sit  or  crouch'  Qcxr/f  'mountain-lion';  da  'they  2';  V/y,/  'to 
sit'  'to  crouch';  ,riwe  locative;  nfansipu  'earth  umbilical  region' 
'shrine'  <nar)f  'earth',  sipu  'hollow  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen 
just  below  the  lowest  ribs'  <si  'belly',  pu  'base';  l:uhug.e  'place 
of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure'  <lcu  'stone',  buhc  'large  low 
roundish  place',  Qe  'down  at'  'over  at').  Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 
(3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5).  The  stone  images  themselves  are  called 
Tc'xylculcaje  'mountain-lion  stone  fetishes'  (k'xyj>  'mountain-lion'; 
Ten  'stone';  Yaje  'fetish'). 

(2)  Jemez  f  fdtfefilenu  'place  where  the  mountain-lions  sit  or 
crouch'  (f  fatfe  'mountain-lion';  file  'to  sit'  'tocrouch',  another 
form  of  fi  'to  sit'  'to  crouch';  -?tu  locative).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Mokatakowettsdpa^afoma  'ancient  shrine  where 
the  mountain-lions  lie'  (mdJcata  'mountain-lion';  Icowetse  'place 
where  they  lie'  <lcdwe  as  in  IcoWctif  'they  2  lie',  tse  'locative'; 
tsdpa'a  'shrine'  of  this  sort;  foma  'old').  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Stone  Lions  Shrine.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 
(3),  Span.  (5).     "The  Stone  Lions".5 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  80,  note,  1892. 

2  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  ArckseoL,  No.  10,  p.  070, 1909. 

3  Op.  cit,  pp.  151-52. 
Ubid.,  p.  1C6. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  29,  1906. 
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(5)  Span.  Santuario  de  los  Leones  de  Piedra  'shrine  of  the 
stone  lions'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  interesting  shrine  has  been  described  by  Bandelier.1 
Hewett  says  of  it: 

A  quelquea  milles  au  sud,  sur  le  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  [28:25],  se  trouve  une 
mine  importante,  celle  du  pueblo  de  Yapashi  [28:26].  Ce  nom  est  celui  d'un 
ancien  sanctuaire  pres  du  pueblo,  consistant  en  une  palissade  pentagonale,  en 
pierres,  dressee  autour  de  deux  statues  du  lion  des  montagnes*,  ou  puma 
d'Amerique,  considerablement  plus  grands  que  nature  et  sculptes  en  haut 
relief  sur  le  roeher  meme.  lis  sont  represent.es  accroupis  l'un  a  cote  de  l'autre, 
la  tete  reposant  sur  les  pattes  et  la  queue  etendue.  Quoique  ces  figures  ne 
eoient  que  grossierement  cbauchees  et  qu'elles  aient  souffert  d'actes  de 
vandalisme,  elles  ont  un  air  de  force  singulierement  impressionnant.  Ce  sont 
sans  doute  les  meilleurs  exemples  qu'on  possede  de  sculptures  en  haut  relief, 
au  nord  de  la  region  de  Azteques  du  Mexique.  Ces  anciens  fetiches  sont  veneres 
par  toutes  les  tribus  indiennes  de  la  vallee  du  Rio  Grande.  Le  sanctuaire  de 
Mokatch  (le  lion  de  la  montagne)  est  visite  par  des  tribus  aussi  eloigners  que 
les  Zunis,  a  150  milles  a  l'ouest.2 

It  is  true,  as  Hewett  says,  that  the  name  ^  Yapashi"  refers  to 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine,  although  I  find  no  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Bandelier,  who  calls  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:26]  "Yap-a-shi" 
because  stone  idols  were  discovered  at  the  ruin  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Prince.  See  under  [28:26].  "  Yap-a-shi"  is  for  Jdpafen  fe  and 
means  'sacred  enclosure'.  It  is  said  that  this  term  is  applied 
to  a  certain  class  of  shrines  of  which  this  is  one.  The  name 
is  merely  one  of  man}7  descriptive  terms  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  shrine  [28:27]  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  and  is  not  a  real 
name  of  the  shrine.  The  fact  that  Zufii  Indians  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  this  shrine  was  first  learned  and  made  public  b}r  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Stevenson,  who  learned  also  that  this  shrine  is  believed  b}T 
the  Zuni  to  be  the  entrance  to  "Shi'papolima",  the  home  of 
"Po'shaiyanki",  a  god  who  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Tewa 
divinity  Posejemu.      Mrs.  Stevenson  writes: 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  to  this  world  through 
Ji'mi'klanapkfatea,  certain  others  appeared  eom«ig  through  the  same  place, 
which  the  Zunis  locate  in  the  far  northwest;  anil  these  others,  by  direction 
of  the  Sun  Father,  traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  country  by  a  northern  route 
to  Shi'papolima  (place  of  mist).  Doctor  Fewkes  t,'ives  the  Hopi  name  as 
Si'papu,  which  is,  according  to  Hopi  lore,  their  place  of  nativity,  or  coining 
through  to  this  world.  Bandelier  gives  the  Keres  name  as  ShVpapu,  the 
place  of  nativity  of  that  people.  The  writer  found  the  Sin  Indians,  who  are 
Keres,  using  the  form  Shi'papO.  Among  the  Zunis  the  name  is  Shi'papolima 
and  its  signification  is  quite  different;  Shi'papolima  is  not  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  but  the  home  chosen  by  IN/shaiyiinki  (Zuni  culture  hero)  and  his  fol- 
lowers. After  remaining  four  years  (time  periods)  at  Shi'papolima,  this  party 
of  gods— for  such  they  were  or  became—  moved  eastward  and  southward  a  short 
distance,   and  made  their  home  at   Chi'pia,   located   by  the  Zunis  in   Sandia 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  152-  LB5, 1892  :  Hewett,  Communaut& 
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(watermelon)  mountain  [28:8.3],  New  Mexico.  .  .  Just  four  years  after 
these  gods  came  to  this  world  another  party  appeared  through  Ji'mi'klanap- 
klatea,  consisting  of  Po'shaiyanki,  his  associates,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
secret  of  O'naya'nakla  (Mystery  medicine),  Po'shaiyanki,  who  figures  as  the 
culture  hero  of  the  Zufiis,  being  the  leader.  These  also  followed  a  northern 
route  to  Shi'papolima,  where  they  remained.  This  place  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Zufiis  as  the  home  of  their  culture  hero  and  of  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Zufiis  be- 
lieve the  entrance  to  Shi'papolima  to  be  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  10 
miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  Two  crouching  lions,  or  cougars,  of 
massive  stone  in  bas-relief  upon  the  solid  formation  of  the  mountain  top  guard 
the  sacred  spot.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  to  the  east.  A  stone  wall  some 
4  feet  high  forms  an  inclosure  IS  feet  in  diameter  for  the  cougars.  Additional 
stone  walls,  also  about  4  feet  in  height  and  14  feet  in  length,  mark  a  passage- 
way •'!  feet  wide  from  the  inclosure.  A  monument  of  stones  stands  12  feet  he- 
fore  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  faces  east  or  a  little  south  of  east.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  wonderful  pieces  of  aboriginal  sculpture  should  have  no 
legends  associated  with  them  by  the  Indians  who  live  in  comparatively  close 
proximity.  The  Jemez,  Sia,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Cochiti 
Indians  have  been  closely  questioned  regarding  these  carvings,  and  while  they 
have  no  history  associated  with  them  other  than  that  the  lions  were  converted 
into  stone  at  the  time  that  the  great  fire  spread  over  the  earth,  the  Zufiis  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  place  chosen  by  Po'shaiyanki  as  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  followers.  The  writer  visited  this  spot  in  1904  and  found 
these  carvings  to  be  just  as  the  Zufii  theurgists  had  described  them  to  her, 
other  than  that  the  heads  of  the  lions  had  been  defaced  by  the  vandalism  of 
sheep  herders.  When  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  Shi'papolima  in  1880  these  carv- 
ings were  in  perfect  condition.1 

In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  Mrs.  Stevenson  probably  fol- 
lows Bandelier,  who  writes: 

They  [the  lion  images]  are  much  disfigured,  especially  the  heads.  The  act 
of  vandalism  was  perpetrated  by  shepherds.2 

Tewa  informants  have  told  the  writer  very  consistently  that 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  is  used  by  some  secret  religious  society  of 
the  pueblo  of  Cochiti.  They  say  that  the  entrance  of  a  shrine 
always  extends  toward  the  pueblo  at  which  the  worshipers  live.3 
This  is  true  at  least  of  a  number  of  shrines  on  hills  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tewa  pueblos.  The  entrance  to  the  inclosure  of  this  shrine 
extends  southwest  toward  Cochiti  Pueblo.  The  Tewa  informants 
deny  that  this  shrine  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Sipop'e  of  the 
Tewa,  and  say  that  they  have  never  learned  of  any  Zufii  belief 
concerning  it.  A  plaster  mold  of  the  Stone  Lions  has  been  made 
by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
shrine  gives  the  name  to  the  near-by  pueblo  [28:26].  Cf.  the 
similar  shrine  [28:45].  See  [28:26]  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada  [28:unlocated],  page  454. 

i  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zufii  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  FJhn.,  pp.  407-08,  1901. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  153  and  note,  1892. 

3  See  Frederick  Starr,  Shrines  near  Cochiti,  New  Mexico,  Amer.  Antiquarian,  xxn,  No.  4,  July- 
Aug.,  1900. 
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[28:28]  An  old  trail  now  often  followed  in  going  between  Frijoles 
Canyon  [28:t>J  and  the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  [28:27]. 

The  whole  region  is  covered  by  a  network  of  trails.  The  San 
Ildefonso  Indian  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  pueblo  ruin 
[28:12]  at  Frijoles  Canyon  have  called  this  trail  W&nsatepo  'the 
Navaho  trail'  (  Wynsafie  'Navaho';  po  'trail'),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  trail  was  followed  by  raiding  Navaho  any  more  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  trails  of  the  vicinity.  Cf.  the  so-called 
Navaho  trail  described  by  Bandelier  [28:unlocated],  which  appears 
not  to  be  identical  with  this  one. 

[28:20]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Seqwsempiyf  'bluebird  tail  mountains'  (se 
'bluebird'  of  several  species ;  qwieyf  'tail';  piyy  'mountain'). 
Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(•2)  Cochiti  Rfx'tfokotfe  '  cottontail  rabbit  mountains'  {rfse'tfo, 
one  form  of  the  word  meaning  'cottontail  rabbit';  Icofe  'moun- 
tain'). The  Cochiti  informant  said  that  there  is  a  large  white 
spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  which  resembles  in  some 
way  a  cottontail  rabbit;  hence  the  name.  One  can  see  this  spot 
from  Cochiti  Pueblo  and  the  informant  said  that  Indians  go  toward 
this  spot  or  rf&'tfo  ('  cottontail  rabbit')  when  going  to  the  Stone 
Lions  Shrine  [28:27].  Bandelier  says,  however,  "that  cluster 
[of  mountains]  is  called  by  the  Queres  [of  Cochiti]  Riitye,  or 
Rabbit,  as  its  crests  on  one  side  resemble  the  outline  of  a  colossal 
rabbit,  crouching,  with  its  ears  erect.'11  For  quoted  forms  of  the 
name  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  see  under  [28:39]. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 
"San  Miguel  Mountains."1 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  ' Saint  Michael's  Mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (3)  "Sierra  de  San  Miguel."2  The  mountains  appear  to 
give  the  name  to  the  mesa  [8:37]. 

The  San  Miguel  Mountains  are  conspicuous  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley: 

To  the  west  especially  the  view  [from  28:49]  is  striking,  the  somber  cafiones 
opening  directly  opposite,  beneath  the  bold  crest  and  peaks  of  the  Siena  de 
San  Miguel.3 

The  land-tongue  called  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25]  extends 
eastward  from  the  base  of  these  mountains: 

This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the 
Mesa  Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Siena  de  San  Miguel.  The 
name  of  this  tongue  is  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  of  the  Southwest.4 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  K>7,  1892.  »  Ibid.,  p.  si. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  note,  81,  150,  158.  '  [bid.,  i>.  150. 
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The  base  of  the  mountains  is  reddish: 

The  gorge  [28:.">0]  on  the  northern  side  of  which  this  cave  village  [28:nn- 
located]  and  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:.'ilJ  lie,  is  called  Canada  de  la  *  aeeta 
Colorada,  deriving  its  name  from  Beams  of  blood-red  iron  ochre  tliat  appear 
in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.1 

The  mountains  give  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:30]  some  of  its  names. 
See  [28:25],  [28:30],  [28:39]. 
[28:3(i]  (1)  To$aqwattf*n4iwe'iiiis??i  '  canyon  of  the  painted  cave  place' 
referring  to  [28:31]  (T(>t)</</ir(/tqynch')r,\  see  [28:31];  '£//./>  locative 
and  adjective-forming-  postfix;  tsPi  'canyon').  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  ,Api'intsi\\  ■Ap;n<"ii]/in*hn,  J,7<h/ipi'crinfsi'i  'red  slope 
canyon'  'red  slope  earth  canyon'  'red  earth  slope  can  von",  trans- 
lations of  Span.  (9)  (  da  '  steep  slope ',  translating  Span,  cuesta;  pi 
'redness'  'red',  translating  Span,  colorada;  iijf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  fsPi  'canyon';  nqrjf  'earth').  Cf. 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (9). 

(3)  Cochiti  Tsetfcdetanflcdt'etfamakdllCja  'painted  cave  can- 
yon', referring  to  [28:31]  {TxetfatetanfJcdfetfama,  see  [28:31]; 
h<ii/i'ja  'canyon').      =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Cochiti  \ipu1idiJija  'chokecherry  canyon',  probably  a  trans- 
lation of  Span.  (10)  Qdpo  'chokecherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa', 
Tewa 'aoi;  h<iih\)a  'can3Ton').  Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10),  and  espe- 
cially [28 :50]. 

(.5)  Eng.  Painted  Cave  Canyon,  referring  to  [28:31].  =  Cochiti 
(3),  Span.  (8).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  Eng.  Cuesta  Colorada  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Capulin  Canyon.   (<Span.).      =  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (10). 

(8)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cueva  Pintada  'painted  cave  canj'on'. 
=  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(9)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  Canada  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada  'red  slope  can  von'  'red  slope  canada'.  =Eng.  (6). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2).  " Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada".2  "Canada  de 
la  Questa  Colorada".3  It  is  so  called  from  the  red  slope  of  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29]  at  the  upper  course  of  the  canyon. 

Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  deriving  its  name  from  seams  of  blood-red 
iron  ochre  that  appear  in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun- 
tains [28:29].' 

Cf.  Span.  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:unlocated], 
page  454. 

(10)  Span.  Canon  Capulin,  Canon  del  Capulin  'chokecherry 
canyon'    'canyon  of   the   Prunus   melanocarpa'.      =  Cochiti  (4), 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  157,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  et  passim. 

a  Hewett,  ConimiinauU!s,  p.  46,  1908. 
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Eng.  (7).  That  this  is  merely  another  name  for  the  Canon  de  la 
Cuesta  Colorada  is  stated  by  reliable  informants  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
and  by  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott,  who  lives  at  Frijoles  Can}^on  [28:6]. 
According  to  an  American  informant  Capulin  Canyon  is  the  name 
regularly  applied  by  the  Americans  who  live  at  Pines  [28:53]. 
Cf.  the  name  Capulin  Mesa  [28:36]. 

This  large  canyon  begins  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29] 
and  opens  into  the  Rio  Grande;  it  contained  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  when  the  writer  saw  it  early  in  September.  The  mouth 
of  the  canyon  is  narrow.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  canyon,  3  or 
4  miles  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  famous  Painted  Cave  [28:31];  see 
pi.  18.  Cf .  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:unlocated],  page  454. 
[28:31]  (1)  Tof>aqxoata^ndi\fo:baq'watq'"indkoe  'painted  cave'  'place  of 
the  painted  cave'  (tohaqwa  'cave  dwelling'  <  iotia  'cliff',  qwa  de- 
noting state  of  being  a  receptacle;  tq"-r)f  'painting'  'painted'; 
7*(  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  Hive  locative).  =  Cochiti 
(2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  TxetfatetanfJcdt'etfama  'painted cave' {Tsetfatetanf 
'painting';  fcdi'etfama  'cave').  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 
"Tzek-iat-a-tanyi"1,  given  as  the  "Queres"  [Keresan]  form,  by 
which  Bandelier  means  evidently  the  Cochiti.  The  name  is  Ban- 
delier's  spelling  of  Tsetfatetanf;  see  above. 

(3)  Eng.  Painted  Cave.°  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 
"Painted  Cave'V 

(4)  Span.  Cueva  Pintada  'painted  cave'.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Eng.  (3).  '"Cueva  Pintada".2  "La  Cueva  Pintada".3  "La 
Cueva  Pintada  ('the  painted  cave1)".4 

The  Painted  Cave  is  well  described  by  Bandelier.5 

It  gives  some  of  the  names  to  the  canyon  [28:30].     See  Tsetya- 
tetanfhdt"etfamaha((ftetqf6yna     [28:unlocated],  page  456. 
[28:32]  Nameless  canyon. 

The  canon  of  the  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:30]  runs  along  the  southern  base  of 
the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:29],  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Painted  Cave 
[28:31]  another  narrow  gorge  [28:32]  joins  it  from  the  southwest.6 

See  [28:33],  [28:34]. 
[28:33]  Mound-like  ruin. 

At  the  junction  of  both  gorges  [  [28:30]  and  [28:33]  ]  lies  a  much  obliterated 
mound,  indicating  a  rectangular  building  about  25  by  50  meters  (SO  by  160 
feet).     The  pottery  on  it  in  the  same  as  at  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:31]." 

See  [28:32],  [28:34]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  156,  1892. 

>Ibid.,  p.  156 et passim;   Hewett,  Communaute's,  p   16,  1908. 

•  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  L905. 

«Hewctt,  Antiquities,  p. 80,  1906 

BBandelier,  op.  cit  .  pp.  r>fi-l57. 

"Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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[28:34]  Span.  "Potrero  do  las  Casas".1  This  name  means  'land- 
tongue  of  the  houses',  probabty  referring  to  the  ruin  [28:35]. 
Bandelier  writes: 

Between  the  two  [[28:1)0]  and  [28:32]]  rises  a  triangular  plateau,  called 
Potrero  de  las  Casas,  on  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  [28:35]. ' 

See  [28:35]. 
[28:35]  Pueblo  ruin  on  "Potrero  de  las  Casus**. 
See  excerpt  from  Bandelier  under  [28:34]. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  informs  the  writer  that  he  saw  this  ruin, 
which  consists  of  low  mounds;  it  is  not  far  from  the  point  of  the 
Potrero.      See  [28:34]. 
[28:36]  (1)  Eng.  Capulin  Mesa.     (<Span.).      =Span.   (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Chata  Mesa.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Potrero  Capulin,  Mesa  Capulin  'chokecherry  mesa' 
'mesa  of  the  Prunus  melanocarpa'.  =  Eng.  (4).  "Potrero  del 
Capulin".2  "Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin".3  Capulin  is  also  one 
of  the  names  applied  to  the  canyon  [29:30] 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  Chata,  Potrero  Chato  '  blunt  mesa  or  land- 
tongue'.  =  Eng.  (2).  "Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin".3  "Potrero 
Chiato  ".* 

As  explained  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the  more  inclu- 
sive name  is  'Potrero  Chato,'  the  upper  part  of  which,  near  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29],  is  called  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  while  the  central  and  lower  part  is  also  called  Potrero 
Capulin.  The  three  names  are  used  very  loosely.  Bandelier 
sa}Ts  of  this  mesa: 

The  one  [potrero]  forming  the  southern  wall  of  the  Cuesta  Colorada  gorge 
[28:30]  is  an  extensive  plateau  called  Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin,  and  on  its 
top  are  many  ancient  remains.  A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
puehlo  [28:39].  ...  It  stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25],  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  in  all  directions 
except  the  west  and  north.  .  .  .  The  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  Potrero 
[28:3(3]  is  fertile,  but  there  is  no  permanent  water.  .  .  .  Precipitation.  .  .  is 
sufficient  in  ordinary  years  to  permit  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  and 
squashes.  Game  was  abundant  in  olden  times,  and  is  not  unfrequently  en- 
countered to-day, — principally  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys.5 

Again: 

The  orography  of  this  part  of  the  Valles  chain  [Jemez  Mountains]  is  imper- 
fectly known.  The  nomenclature  varies  greatly  according  to  the  source  whence 
it  is  obtained.  Thus  the  Potrero  Chato  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  its 
upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the 
three  lobes  bear  different  local  names.     Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  south, 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  157,  1892.  « Ibid.,  p.  159. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  21.  'Ibid.,  pp.  158-160. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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the  Cation  Jose  Sanchez  [28:51]  (Tyesht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya),  and  the  Canon 
de  la  Bolsa  [28:unloeated]  (Ka-ma  Chinaya).  Ka-ma  signifies  house,  and 
Chin-a-y a  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which  runs  a  torrent.  South  of  the 
Potrero  Chato  is  the  Potrero  Largo  [28:40],  with  two  additions,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Ka  uash, 
or  round  mesa).1 

This  passage  is  vague.  The  mesa  is  said  to  be  three-lobed  and 
"the  three  lobes  bear  different  local  names."  Yet  Chata  and 
Capulin  are  given  as  synonymous  and  applied  to  the  whole  mesa 
and  San  Miguel  is  said  to  be  applied  only  to  the  upper  part.  The 
names  of  the  lobes  therefore  do  not  seem  to  be  given.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  -lose  Sanchez  Canyon  can  lie  between  any 
of  the  lobes,  or  where  the  "Canon  de  la  Bolsa"  (unknown  to  the 
writer's  Cochiti  informants)  is  situated.  See  [28:37],  [28:38], 
[28:39],  [28:59]. 

[28:37]   (1)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mesa.     (<Span.).     =Span.(2). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  San  Miguel,  Potrero  San  Miguel  'Saint  Mi- 
chael's Mesa  or  land-tongue'.  Cf.  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]. 
=  Eng.  (1).  "Potrero  de  San  Miguel."1 

According  to  an  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti,  this  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  part  of  [28:36],  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains  [28:29].  On  this  stands  the  ruin  [28:39].  Bandelier 
writes:  "The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin, 
and  its  upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel."1  It  is  evi- 
dently the  Potrero  San  Miguel  which  Bandelier  describes  when 
he  writes:  "It  [28:39]  stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which, 
as  from  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained 
in  all  directions  except  the  west  and  north."2     See  [28:36]. 

[28:38]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informed  the  writer 
of  this  ruin  and  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Bandelier  says  of 
Capulin  Mesa:  "A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it."1  Bandelier3  gives  considerable  general  information  about 
the  small  ruins  scattered  over  Capulin  Mesa,  but  mentions  no- 
where the  existence  of  this  pueblo  ruin.     Cf.  [28:39]. 

[28: 39]  (1)  Cochiti  H&atsgk&matsefoma  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  earth' 
(M'atse  *  earth '  'world';  Ica'matsefoma  'pueblo  ruin'  <kd,mats§ 
' settlement,'  fo?na  'old').  This  name  was  not  familiar  to  any  of 
the  Cochiti  informants,  but  was  given  as  an  emendation  of  the 
name  given  by  Bandelier.  A  clan  called  ETd'atsg  is  not  known  by 
them  to  exist  or  to  have  ever  existed  at  Cochiti  or  Santo  Domingo. 
Hodge4  gives  this  word,  however,  as  (he  name  of  now  exlim  I  (Inns 
of  SanFelipeand  Laguna.  "This pueblo [28:39] the  Querea  [Kcre- 
sans|  of  Cochiti  call  Ha-a-tze  (earth),  which  seems  to  he  ils    >rigi 

i  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  168,  1892.  [bid.,  pp.  169  160. 

2 II. id., pp.  158-159.  *  Handbook  [nds.,  pt.  1,  p.  687,  1907. 
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oal  name."1  '•Ila-atze.'12  "Ha-a-tze."3  "Haatse."4  "Ilaatse,"5 
apparently  following  Bandolier,  but  using  the  dieresia  instead 
of  hyphenation  to  separate  the  two  a's.     "Haatse  (maison  dupeu- 

ple  des  lapins)",6  probably  a  mistaken  etymology  of  the  nainc 
Cochiti  (2)  is  here  wrongly  applied  to  the  word  Ilaotse..  "JZdatS1 
(earth)  may  indicate  a  settlement  of  the  Earth  people"7  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer).  "Haats8"8  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer). 

(2)  Cochiti  Rf3e'tfok(Vmatxef6m.<i  'cottontail  rabbit  pueblo 
ruin',  said  to  refer  to*  [28:29]  (JSyseftsg,  see  [28:29];  lecPmatsg- 
foma  'pueblo  ruin  , Khfrnatse  'settlement',  foma  'old').  The 
Cochiti  informants  volunteered  the  information  that  this  is  merely 
a  descriptive  term,  given  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  pueblo 
ruin  to  the  mountains  [28:29]  to  which  the  name  Rf&tfo-  is 
applied  by  the  Cochiti.  Cf.  the  application  of  San  Miguel  to 
this  pueblo  ruin,  which  also  refers  originally  to  the  mountains 
[28:29];  see  Span.  (4),  below.  The  Cochiti  informants  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  rfxt'fo  ('cottontail  rabbit')  clan  at  Cochiti 
or  Santo  Domingo,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  such  clan  has  been 
recorded  as  existing  at  present  at  any  I^eresan  village. 

This  pueblo  [28:39]  the  Queres  [Kereaan]  of  Cochiti  rail  Ha-a-tze  (earth), 
which  seems  to  be  its  original  name;  but  they  also  apply  to  it  the  term  Rii-tye 
Ka-ma  Tze-shuma  (the  old  Houses  at  the  Rabbit),  evidently  a  more  modern 
appellation.1 

Bandelier  does  not  say  that  the  pueblo  ruin  is  called  after 
[28:29],  but  his  wording  suggests  that  he  assumed  this  derivation. 
"Rat-jeKamaTse-shu-ma".9  "Ra-tya."10  Hewett  does  not  men- 
tion this  name  in  either  Antiquities  or  Commie?} antes.  " Ryd'tcu 
Vamatse  cruma  (rya'tcu,  cottontail  rabbit;  Fd^matse,  settlement; 
cruma,  ancient).  The  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  south  of  the  Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada  [28:30]."" 
uJ?i/a'tcu  .  .  .  suggests  the  probability  that  this  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Rabbit  clans."12 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  de  San  Miguel  'pueblo  ruin  of  Saint 
Michael',    referring    to    the    mountains    [28:29].       =Eng.     (3). 

'Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  159,  1P92. 

»Ibid.,p.l60. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

<  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  599,  1905;  in  Amcr.  Anthr., VI, p. 688, 1904. 

s  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  81, 1906. 

« Ilewctt,  Communautes,  p.  47, 1908. 

7  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Arner.  Arelmeol.,  No.  10,  p.  671, 1909. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  672. 

s  Bandelier,  op.  cit.pl.  i . 
">  Lummisin  ScrHmer's  Mag.,  p.  '.is,  1893. 

»  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Awn:  Archseol.,  No.  10,  p.  670,  1909. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  671. 
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According  to  the  Cochiti  informants  this  is  the  current  Span, 
name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  among  Indians  and  Mexicans  about 
Cochiti.     ' '  San  Miguel. " 1 

This  small  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier.2  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Cochiti  Indians,  obtained  by  the  writer,  this  is 
the  third  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited 
by  their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  Tf&onfe 
[28:12],  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  See  [28:36],  [28:37],  [28:38]. 
[28:40]  Span.  "Potrero  Largo."3  The  name  means  'long  land- 
tongue'  and  the  identification  is  probably  correct.  Of  this  Ban- 
delier writes  as  follows:  "South  of  the  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is 
the  Potrero  Largo,  with  two  additions,  of  which  the  eastern  one 
is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Ka-uash,  or 
round  mesa)."3 

"  I  was  repeated^  told  that  the  Potrero  Largo  had  no  traces  of 
antiquities  on  its  summit."4     See  [28:44]. 
[28:41]   (1)  Eng.  Lookout  Mountain  and  Saint  Peter's  Dome  are  said 
to    be    applied    to   [28:41]    and   [28:42],  which   name  to   which 
being  not  ascertained. 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Chacho  'nice  little  mountain'  is  applied  to  either 
[28:41]  or  [28:42].     To  which  of  these  mountains  the  name  was 
applied  was  not  ascertained. 
[28:42]   For  names  see  under  [28:41]. 
[28:43]   (1)  Eng.  Bald  Hill.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  'bald  mountain'.      =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  long  bare  ridge  extending  eastward  from  [28:41]  and 
[28:42]. 
[28:44]   (1)  Cochiti  (?)  "Shkor-e  Ka  uash,  or  round  mesa."3     "Shko- 
re  Ka-uash."5 

(2)  Span.  "Potrero  de  los  Idolos."3     This  means 'land  tongue 
of  the  idols',  referring  to  [28:45],      "Potrero  de  los  Idolos."  6 
For  a  reference  to  this  mesa  by  Bandelier,  see  under  [28:40]. 
Again : 

The  last  [Potrero  de  los  Idolos]  is  a  small  round  mesa,  called  in  Queres  [evi- 
dently Cochiti]  Shko-re  Ka-uash,  which  rises  above  the  Canada  of  Cochiti 
[28:52]  like  an  easterly  spur  of  the  long  Potrero  Largo  [28:40]  that  flanks  that 
valley  [28:52]  in  the  north.      Its  [28:44]  height  above  the  valley  [28:52]  is 

1  Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  p.  98,  18,98. 

=  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  158-60,  L892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  158,  note. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

sibid,  p.  161. 

■  Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  17,  1908. 
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IM.S  meters,  or  304  feet,  and  the  summit  is  oblong,  and  mostly  covered  with 
Bcrubby  conifers.  On  the  open  space  are  the  remains  of  two  imagesof  panthers, 
similar  to  those  [28:27]  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25].' 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos.2 

[28: 4.~> J  Stone  Lions  Shrine  on  the  "Potrero  de  los  Idolos."  The  same 
names  would  he  applied  to  this  shrine  as  to  [28:27]  and  for  sake 
of  brevity  we  omit  repeating  them.  Bandolier  speaks  of  the 
shrine  as  "the  Panther  Statue  on  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos."8 
Hewett  calls  it  "Stone  Lions  of  Potrero  de  los  Idolos."4  These 
and  other  descriptive  terms  have  been  applied  in  order  to  distin- 
guish this  shrine  from  [28:27].  The  mesa  [28:44]  is  named  from 
the  shrine,  and  then  the  shrine  from  the  mesa.  No  better  nomen- 
clature has  been  proposed. 

The  shrine  is  not  so  well  known  or  so  well  preserved  as  [28:27], 
which  it  closely  resembles.     It  is  described  by  Bandelier: 

One  of  them  [the  stone  mountain-lions]  is  [has  been]  completely  destroyed 
by  treasure,  hunters,  who  loosened  both  from  the  rock  by  a  blast  of  powder, 
and  then  heaved  the  ponderous  blocks  out  by  means  of  crowbar?-."' 

The  pueblo  ruin  nearest  to  this  shrine  appears  to  be  [28:01], 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44],  and  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  Potrero 
Largo  [28:40]  had  no  traces  of  antiquities  on  its  summit.  But  the  ancient 
Queres  [Keresan]  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  liesa  little  over  1  mile  to  the  south- 
west, in  the  valley  or  Canada  [28:52],  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptures.2 

Cf.  [28:46]. 

[28:40]  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treatment,  pages  100-102. 

[28:47]  TsihvqjZ,  see  [29:1]. 

[28:48]  TsVaki,  T^a^eqwabeiwe  'basalt  slope'  'descending  place 
down  by  basalt  slope'  (ts%  'basalt';  V«  'steep  slope';  g.e  'down 
at'  'over  at';  qwa%e  'to  descend';  'iwe  locative).  Cf.  [22:47]. 
The  old  trail  running  across  the  top  of  the  mesa  Ts\kwaje 
[22:47]  descends  this  slope.  The  slope  is  a  well-known  place, 
mentioned  in  Tewa  mythology.     See  [22:47]. 

[28:4!)]  (1)  Cochiti  Tfenaka  ituttsefoma  'river  pueblo  ruin'  (tfena 
'river'  'Rio  Grande';  hamatsefoma  'pueblo  ruin'  <ka'maUe 
'settlement'  /dwa'old').  Although  merely  descriptive  of  the 
location,  the  usage  of  this  name  appears  to  be  fixed.  "  Chin-a 
Ka-na  Tze-shu-ma,  'The  old  Houses  on  the  River'":6  This  is 
Bandelier's  spelling  of  the  form  given  above. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  !I,  p.  1G1,  1892.  <  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  31,  1906. 

•Ibid,  p.  162.  s  Bandelier,  op.  cit,,  pp.  161-162. 

'Ibid.,  pi.  iv.opp.  p.  161.  BIbid.,  p.  80,  note. 
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(2)  Cochiti  "Ti-tji  Hiin-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma,  'the  old  Houses 
in  the  North'".1  This  is  for  Tfete  .  .  .  IccPmatsefoma;  cf. 
[28:^0]  Cochiti  (3).  This  is  merely  a  descriptive  term  which 
could  be  applied  to  any  ruin  north  of  Cochiti. 

(3)  Eng.  Caja  del  Rio  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Caja  del  Rio  '  box  canyon  pueblo  ruin  " 
referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  Buckman  and 
Cochiti.      =  Eng.  (3).     ' '  Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio. " 2 

The  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier.3 
[28:50]   (1)   Cochiti   ''Apofokokdih'jg,    'chokecherry   corner   canyon' 
(?dpo   'chokecherry'    'Prunus  melanocarpa,;  foho.  'dell'    'low 
district ';  Jcdlh'ja  '  canyon  ').     Cf.  [28:30],  Cochiti  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Medio  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cafion  del  Medio,  Canon  en  el  Medio  'middle  canyon', 
said  to  be  so  called  because  it  is  between  [28:30]  and  [28:51]. 
=  Eng.  (2).  So  far  as  known,  Bandelier  does  not  mention  this 
canyon  by  this  name  at  least,  in  his  Finn!  Report. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  next  canyon  of  any  considerable  size 
south  of  [28:30].  The  similarity  of  the  Cochiti  name  to  one 
Cochiti  name  of  [28:30]  suggests  interesting  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  application  of  names  meaning  'chokecherry  '  to  places  in 
this  region. 
[28:51]  (1)  Cochiti  ftj>eftfeka?iatfenaja,  ptfeftfelcanalcdittja 
'arroyo  or  canyon  of  the  place  of  the  waterfall ',  referring  to 
/'tfeftfehina  [28:\\n\oc&ted];  tfenaja  'arntyo';  hWtja  'canyon'). 
"Tyesht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya": 4  this  is  for  ftfeftfekanatfenaja; 
see  above. 

(2)  Eng.  Jose  Sanchez  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  Jose  Sanchez  'canyon  of  Joseph  Sanchez,' 
name  of  a  Mexican  who  owned  land  there.  =Eng.  (2).  "  Canon 
Jose  Sanchez."4 

Bandelier  mentions  this  canyon  as  lying  between  the  lobes  of 
Chata  Mesa  [28:36].  The  present  writer's  Cochiti  informants 
said  that  it  is  the  next  canyon  south  of  [28:50]. 
[28:52]  (1)  Temag.epofsiH,  Temhg.ekanf&ihi  Temag.ekcmye^pofsiH 
'Keresan  place  water  canyon '  'Keresan  place  canada',  referring  to 
Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]  {Temhg.e,  see  |28:77 1;  po'si'l  'canyon  with 
waterinit'  <  po  'water',  tsi'i  'canyon';  Tcanj>e>ih  'canada'  ■  Span. 
canada).     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span. 

(2)  Kuteipofsii,  KuteHlcan ./'<'■'<*,  KutdiTcanj>eJ>hj>otsi>ii  'stone 
estuf a  water  canyon '  'stone  estufa  canada",  referring  o>  Cochiti 

i  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p,  80,  note,  L892.  :l  <>!•.  ell  ,  pp.  BO  31 

2  Handbook  tnds  ,  pt,  2,  p   316,  1910  «  Ibid.,  p.  168,  note. 
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Pueblo  [28:77)  {Katei,  see  [28:77];  pots i  I  'canyon  with  water 
in  it';  lcanj>e>ttt  'canada'  <Span.  Canada).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 

(3)  Jemez  Kydtdgeivffwd  'Cochiti  Canyon'  {Kfdtoge  'Cochiti"; 
wawd  'canyon'  'canada').  Cf.  Tewa  (1), Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (5), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 

(4)  Cochiti  TfetepoTcdlJija,  Tfetepokoapa,  KdilCja,  ltdapa 
'northwest  canyon'  'northwest  canada'  'the  canyon'  'the 
canada'  {tfete  'north';  po  'west';  hilPja  'canyon';  ledapa 
'canada').  The  canyon  or  canada  is  so  called  because  it  is  north- 
west of  Cochiti.     For  quoted  forms  of  Kdapa  see  under  [28:  CI]. 

(5)  Cochiti  Kotfetekdilija,  Kotfetekoapa  'Cochiti  Canyon' 
'Cochiti  Canada'  {Kotfete,  see  [28:77];  Icdlh'ja  'canyon';  Icdapa 
'canada').  Cf.  Tewa(l),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10)°. 
It  is  said  by  Cochiti  informants  that  the  canyon  is  not  so  designated 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  present  pueblo  of  Cochiti  [28:77]. 
but  because  "Old  Cochiti"  Pueblo  ruin  [28:58],  to  which  the 
name  Kotfete  was  originally  applied,  is  situated  at  the  canyon. 
Cf.  [28:62]. 

(6)  Eng.  Cochiti  Canyon,  Cochiti  Canada.  (<Span).  =Span. 
(10).     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5). 

(7)  Eng.  Horse  Canyon.  The  canyon  is  commonty  called  thus 
by  people  living  at  Pines  [28:53].  It  is  said  that  a  horse  fell  over 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  canyon  and  was  killed,  and  that  from  this 
incident  the  canyon  takes  its  name. 

(8)  Eng.  Pines  Canyon,  Pines  Canada,  referring  to  the  settle- 
ment called  Pines  [28:53].  This  name  is  current  among  Americans 
wTho  live  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  whom  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
name  Cochiti  Canyon. 

(9)  Eng.  Las  Casas  Canyon,  Las  Casas  Canada.  (<Span.). 
=  Spau.  (11). 

(10)  Span.  Canon  de  Cochiti,  Canada  de  Cochiti  'Cochiti  Can- 
yon' 'Cochiti  Canada'.  =Eng.  (0).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2), 
Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5).  "Canada  de  Cochiti"'.1  "Canada  de 
Cochiti".2 

(11)  Span.  Canon  de  las  Casas,  Canada  de  las  Casas  'canyon  of 
the  houses'  'canada  of  the  houses'.  =Eng.  (9).  This  name  is 
applied  especially  to  the  upper  part  of  the  canyon,  about  Pines 
[28:53].  The  name  appears  to  refer  to  the  settled  condition  of 
this  can}Ton  in  contradistinction  from  other  canyons.  Most  of  the 
names  given  above  refer  to  Cochiti,  probably  originally  to  Old 

'Bandelier,  Final   Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164,  note,  1892,  quoting  an  old  MS.  entitled    "Merced  de  la 
Canada  de  Cochiti,"  to  which  no  date  is  given;  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  165,  158,  164,  168. 
«  Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  24,  43,  1908. 
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Cochiti  [28:58],  while  nowadays  the  present  Cochiti  [28:77 1  is 
thought  of.  The  canyon  is  described  by  Bandolier,1  who  gives 
much  interesting  historical  information  about  it.  See  [28:53], 
[28:58],  [28:60],  [28:61].  See  also  Cliff  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon 
[28:unlocated],  page  452. 

[28:53]  Eng.  Pines  settlement. 

This  is  a  hamlet  in  which  several  American  and  Mexican  families 
live.  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]  is  at  times  designated  after  the 
name  of  this  place.  On  the  bridge  [28:99]  near  Cochiti  stands  a 
sign  indicating  that  it  is  15  miles  from  the  bridge  to  Pines. 

[28:.H]  A  gold  mine  owned  by  an  aged  Irishman,  who  lives  at  the 
place. 

[28 :  55]  (1 )  Tagi  .il'inPsri  '  noon  canyon '  (tag&ii  '  noon '  <  tag_e  '  straight ' 
referring  to  the  position  of  the  sun  straight  overhead;  .^parti- 
cipial; 'ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  isi'i  'canyon'). 
Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Sonatstfakdih'ja  'noon  canyon'  ($6natstj>a  'noon'; 
hi/h'ja  'canyon').     Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Mediodia  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(1)  Span.  Canon  del  Mediodia  'south  canyon'  'noon  canyon'; 
probably  so  named  from  its  location  south  of  the  upper  part  of 
[28:52]. 

This  is  a  southern  tributary  of  [28:52]. 
[28:56]  (1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  "Hii-nat  Kot-yi-ti."2  "Ha- 
nat"  probably  means  'above',  as  can  be  determined  by  eliminating 
the  elements  of  known  meaning  in  Bandelier's  "Tit -yi  Hii-nat 
Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a  .  .  .  'the  old  houses  above  in  the  north'.'"3 
"Kot-yi-ti"  is  for  Kotfete;  see  [28:58]  and  Cochiti  Kotfetefoma 
[28:unlocated].     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero  Viejo  'old  land-tongue',  probably  referring 
to  the  ruin  [28:58]  which  Bandelier  calls  "Pueblo  Viejo;"  see 
[28:58].  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  "Potrero  Viejo."4  "The  Potrero"5 
probably  refers  to  the  Potrero  Viejo. 

Bandelier  describes  the  Potrero  Viejo  as  follows: 

In  the  west  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [28: 
unlocated],  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow  projection  or  cliff,  called 
Potrero  Viejo;  by  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Hii-nat  Kot-yi-ti.  The  sides  of  this 
mesa  are  of  bare  rock,  a  tufa  merging  into  pumice-stone,  and  the  ascent  to  the 
top  is  steep  and  laborious.  The  summit  is  wooded,  and  perhaps  2  milts  long. 
From  it  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet  [28:<>0]  of 
the  Canada  [28:52]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet  below.2  The 
Potrero  Viejo  is  a  natural  fortress,  almost  as  difficult  to  storm  as  the  well-known 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  164-166,  1892.  '  [bid.,  pp.  161,  mi.  169. 

i  [bid.,  p.  164.  »Ibid.,  p.  166,  note. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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cliff  of  Acoma.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  small  tribe  could  dwell  on  its  top  for 
years  without  ever  being  obliged  to  descend  into  the  valley  beneath;  for  11  is 
wooded  and  lias  a  limited  area  of  tillable  soil,  and  natural  tanks.  Only  from 
the  rear  or  southwest  is  the  ascent  over  a  gradual  slope;  from  the  front  and  the 
north  the  trails  climb  over  rocks  and  rocky  debris  in  full  view  of  the  para- 
pets, natural  and  artificial,  that  line  the  brink  of  tin;  mesa.1  Two  classes  of 
ruins  occupy  the  summit,  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo 
[28:")S]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  .  .  .  There  are  also  traces  of  older  ruins, 
which  mark  the  existence  of  small  houses,  similar  to  those  on  the  Potrero 
Chato  [28:36]  and  on  the  Tziro  Kauash,  or  Mesa  del  Pajarito  [1736].  Pos- 
sibly these  smaller  houses  are  traces  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  Potrero  Viejo 
by  the  Queres  [Keresan].2  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:50],  which 
hardly  attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  prehistoric  Queres  [Keresan]  pueblo 
[Cochiti  Kotfetefuma  [28:unlocated]];  the  striking  well  preserved  ones  are 
those  of  a  village  [28:5s]  built  after  the  year  1683,  and  abandoned  in  April, 
1694.3  The  Canada  de  Cochiti  [28:.">2],  and  especially  the  Potrero  Viejo,  was 
quite  an  important  spot  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico  between  1680  and  1695.4 

Historical  information  about  the  Potrero  Viejo  is  given  by 
Bandelier.5     See  [28:58]. 

[28:57]  A  ranch  on  which  lives  a  family  named  Benham  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  [28:52]  at  this  place,  so  the  writer  is 
informed  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:58]  (1)  Cochiti  Kotfetefoma,  Kotfetehii'aftetafoma,  Kdt fete-lea '- 
luatscfowa  'old  Cochiti'  'old  Cochiti  settlement'  (Kot fete, 
[28:7f];  foma  'old';  hd\ifteta  'settlement';  hamatxe  'settle- 
ment'). Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  "Kotyiti.""  uE>6tyitl  hdarc- 
titca  (JSotyit1,  unexplained  +  hdarctitca,  houses).  'Old  Cochiti', 
in  the  upper  Canada  de  Cochiti  [28:52].,,?     "  K'otyit1."8 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Cochiti,  referring  to  [28:77].  =Spau.  (2).  Cf. 
Cochiti  (1).  "  '  Old  pueblo  of  Cochiti'":3  given  as  the  currently 
applied  designation,  which  is  only  partially  correct;  see  general 
discussion  below. 

(3)  Span.  'Cochiti' Viejo,  Pueblo  Viejo  'old  Cochiti'  'old pueblo' 
referring  to  [28:77].  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  ."Pueblo 
Viejo."9 

Bandelier  writes:  "Two  classes  of  ruins  occupy  the  summit 
[28:56],  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo  [as 
Pueblo  Viejo'  [28:58]]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  It  is  two  stories 
high  in  some  places,   very  well  preserved,  and  built  of  fairly 


Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  167.  1892. 
"Ibid.,  p.  167-168. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
< Ibid.,  p.  168. 
6Ibid.,pp.  164-78. 

sHewett,  Commvmautos,  p.  47,  1908. 

7He\vett,  quoting  Harrington,  in  Papers  School   Imer.  Archteol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  672,  673. 
•  Ibid.,  pi.  i,  No.  15. 
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regular  parallelopipeds  of  tufa.  The  woodwork  in  it  was  evi- 
dently destroyed  by  fire,  and  much  charred  corn  is  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  average  size  of  118  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
are  all  in  the  pueblo  with  exception  of  about  ten,  is  5.0  by  2.8 
meters  (16  ft.  5  in.  by  9  ft.  2  in.)  This  is  a  large  area  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  older  ruins.  I  noticed  but  one  estufa,  and 
the  pottery  bears  a  recent  character.'1 1  "  I  have  been  thus  circum- 
stantial in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  for 
the  reason  that  the  ruins  on  its  summit  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  '  old  pueblo  of  Cochiti,'  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
home  of  that  tribe.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  only  partially 
correct.  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:56],  which  hardly 
attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  pi*ehistoric  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblo  [Kotyete/Sma  [28:unlocated]];  the  striking  well  preserved 
ones  [28:58]  are  those  of  a  village  built  after  the  year  1683,  and 
abandoned  in  April,  1694.  "2  The  history  of  this  ruin  is  given  by 
Bandelier.3  The  location  of  the  ruin  is  very  well  known  to 
Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Cochiti.  It  is  shown  on  the 
map  according  to  information  furnished  by  Indian  informants 
and  others.  Mr.  Benham,  of  Domingo,  New  Mexico,  informs 
the  writer  that  he  has  found  bits  of  molten  copper  in  the  ruins. 
The  ruin,  as  Bandelier  states,  is  called  'old  Cochiti',  although 
this  designation  refers  properly  to  the  much  older  ruin  on  the 
same  mesa;  see  Cochiti  Kotfetefoma  [28:unlocated].  Hewett 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  ancient  ruin  [28:unlocated]  and 
the  ruin  of  the  pueblo  built  and  occupied  between  the  years  1683 
and  1694  [28:58],  for  he  writes  merely:  "Les  grandes  ruines  de 
Kotyiti,  sur  une  haute  colline  dominant  la  vallee  du  meme  nom. 
Ce  pueblo  fut  occupe  pendant  la  periode  historique  par  les  ancetres 
de  la  tribu  actuelle  de  Cochiti."4  "K'otyit':  this  site  is  also  in 
Canada  de  Cochiti  [28:52],  a  few  miles  above  Qoapa  [28:61].  It 
is  the  true  'Old  Cochiti'.  For  this  we  have  traditionaiy  evi- 
dence and  the  firm  basis  of  documentary  histoiw.  The  place  is 
well  known  to  the  Cochitefios  as  their  home  up  to  the  time  of  its 
destruction  by  the  Spaniards.  For  the  authentic  history  of  this 
period  we  are  indebted  to  Bandelier.3  After  the  destruction  of 
Old  K'otyit'  the  present  pueblo  [28:77]  of  the  same  name  (now 
permanently  corrupted  into  'Cochiti'  [in  Span,  and  Eng.])  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  town  has  probably 
nearly  held  its  own  in  population  since  the  removal.  Knowing 
something  of  it  from  the  time  of  the  occupancy  of  old  K'otyit', 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  167,  1S'J2.  "Ibid.,  pp.  tot  78. 

2 1  hid.,  p.  178.  « Hewett,  Communautes,  p,  it,  L908. 
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we  have  evidence  on  which  to  estimate  roughly  the  population  of 
ruined  villages  from  their  present  appearance."1  But  Bandelier 
would  have  us  understand  that  [28:58]  was  built,  occupied  a  few 
years,  and  abandoned  by  Coehiti  Indians  and  their  allies  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  1680,  while  the  present  Coehiti  [28:77]  stood 
where  it  now  stands  at  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  col- 
onize the  country,  it  having  been  built  at  some  time  previous  to 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  by  Indians  whose  earlier  home  was 
somewhere  about  Coehiti  Canada  [28:52];  see  [28:77].  The 
writer's  Coehiti  Indian  informants  said  that  a  pueblo,  now  in 
ruins,  on  top  of  the  mesa  [28:56]  was  the  first  village  called 
Kutfete;  that  they  did  not  know  when  this  was  abandoned,  but 
that  when  it  was  abandoned  its  population  built  the  present 
pueblo  of  Kotfete,  or  Coehiti,  which  was  named  after  the  earlier 
village;  that  the  ruin  [28:61]  is  never  called  Kutfete;  that  old 
Kotfde  was  the  last  settlement  inhabited  by  the  Coehiti  people 
on  their  migration  southward  from  Tfo'onfe  before  building 
the  present  village.  See  Coehiti  Kotfetefoma  [28:unlocated], 
page  454. 

[28:59]  Nameless  canyon.  This  begins  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:39] 
and  enters  Coehiti  Canyon  almost  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:58], 
according  to  information  obtained  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:60]  (1)  Eng.  La  Canada  settlement,  Canada  de  Coehiti  settlement. 
(<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Canada,  Canada,  Canada  de  Coehiti,  referring  to 
[28:52]  in  which  it  is  situated.      =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small,  miserable-looking  Mexican  hamlet.  Its  history 
is  given  by  Bandelier.2  The  grant  was  made  in  1728,  and  in  1782 
the  Canada  had  184  Mexican  settlers.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  settlement  was  abandoned  for  several 
years  on  account  of  depredations  of  the  Navaho.  "From  it 
[28:56]  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet 
of  the  Canada  [28 :60]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  below.  The  ruins  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  lie  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down  the  valley  than  the  present  Mexican  settle- 
ment [28:60],  midway  between  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]  and  the 
Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]."2 

[28:61]  (1)  Coehiti  KdtfeteJcdi/i'jahd'aftetafoma,  Kdtj>etekdapa/id'<t- 
ftetafoma,  Kal/ijahd 'a ftetafoma, Kvd/>ahd\iftetaf6ma,  'Coehiti 
Canada  Pueblo  ruin'  'the  canada  pueblo  ruin',  referring  to 
[28:52]    {KotfetekdiK'ja^    Kotfetelcdapa,    hd'aftctafoma  'pueblo 

>  Hewett  in  Papi  rs  School  Amer.  Archseol.,  No.  10,  p.  672,  1909. 
2  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164,  1892. 
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ruin'   <hd?afteta  'pueblo',  f6ma  'old').  "Cuapa."1  "Kua-pa."2 
"Kuapa."3 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier:4  "The  ancient 
Queres  (Keresan)  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  lies  a  little  over  one  mile  to  the 
southwest  [of  [28:45]  |  .  .  .  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptures."5  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Cochiti  Indians  obtained  by  the  present 
writer,  this  is  the  tifth  village  built,  inhabited,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Cochiti  on  their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77]. 
A  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  relates  how  this 
village  [28:61]  was  attacked  by  the  "Pinini,"  a  race  of  dwarfs, 
and  how  the  three  survivors  became  at  last  the  San  Felipe  people; 
see  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  [29:69].  See  also  [28:52], 
[28:45]. 
[28:(!2]  (1)  Mlsc.nf'intsi'i,  JBlsey f 'inter 7  'Bland  Canyon'  (Ml%nj>-, 
Blurijy-  <  Eng.  (3)  or  Span.  (4),  below;  Hyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  fsPi  '  canj'on ').     =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Koapakwet f tna  'southern  arroyo  or  branch  of  the 
Canada,1  referring  to  [28:52]  (koapa  ' canada';  lewe  'south';  tfena 
'arroyo').  The  canyon  is  in  this  way  distinguished  from  Cochiti 
Canyon  [28:52],  it  being  considered  a  southern  branch  of  the  lat- 
ter.    For  the  name  cf.  Cochiti  [28:71]. 

(3)  Eng.  Bland  Canyon.  The  canyon  gets  this  name  from 
Bland  settlement  [28:63].      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canada  Bland.     (<Eng.).      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
This  canyon  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52.] 

See  [28: 63].     Cf .    [28: 52],  [28: 65],  [28: 71]. 
[28:63]  (1)  Eng.  Bland  settlement. 

This  is  evidently  the  name  of  some  American  given  to  the  set- 
tlement or  to  the  mines  there.      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Bland.     (<Eng.).      =Eng.  (1). 
[28:64]  (1)  Cochiti  "Mishtshya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes)."8 

(2)  Span.  "Potrero  de  en  el  Medio.'"6  This  means  *  .ongueof 
land  in  the  middle'. 

These  names  refer  to  the  great  height  of  land  between  Bland 
Canyon  [28:62]  and  Coye  Canyon  [28:65].  Bandelier  mentions 
ruins  on  this  mesa: 

I  know  of  no  ruins  farther  south  than  those  on  the  Potrero  deen  <  1  Medio,  or 
Mishtshya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes),  and  those  on  the  Potrero  de  la  Canada 

i Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pi.  a,  p.  21,  1892. 

-'  Il.i.l.,  pp.  162,  164  166. 

'Ibid.,  p.  188;  Bewett,  Communautes,  p.  17,  1908. 

i  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  162-167. 

Mbi.l.,  p.  L62. 

"Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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Quemada  [28:67].  To  reach  these  places  from  Cochiti,  it  is  best  to  follow  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  Peralta  torrent  [28:71],  going  almost  due  west.  The 
Mishtshya  Ko-te  lies  north  of  the  broad  gulch  [28:71],  between  it  and  the 
Canada  of  Cochiti  [28:52].  It  is  a  steep  rock  forming  the  eastern  end  of  a 
towering  potrero.  I  have  not  ascended  to  its  summit,  but  know  on  good 
authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.  The  trail  to  the  Potrero 
turns  aside  from  the  Peralta  [to  [28:71]]  near  where  a  dark,  deep  cleft,  the  ( 'anon 
del  Ko-ye  [28:65],  runs  into  it  from  the  northwest.1 

See  Pueblo  ruin  on  Potrero  en  el  Medio   under  [28:unlocated]. 
|28:05]  (1)  Koje'ytfsPi  'Co3Te  Canyon'  (Koje  <Span.  (4),  below;  "'{rjf 
locative  and  adjective  forming-  postfix;  tsPl  'canyon').      =Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  KuUekcCatf  of  obscure  etymology  (kutse  unex- 
plained, said  to  sound  somewhat  like  Fotsi  'antelope';  ftdatj 
'deep,  shut-in  canyon'). 

(3)  Eng.  Cove  Canyon.     (<Span.)     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Coye  '  roof -door  canyon'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  "Canon  del  Ko-ye,"  "Ko-ye."1  Span,  coye  'roof- 
door'  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  ¥oji  'roof-door',  and  is  a  term 
quite  generally  used  in  New  Mexican  Span.;  see  under  Geo- 
graphical  Terms.  The  canyon  bears  this  name  because  it  is 
boxlike,  almost  like  a  room. 

"A  dark,  deep  cleft,  the  Canon  del  Ko-j^e,  runs  into  it  from  the 
northwest  .  .  .  The  Canyon  del  Ko-ye  is  a  dark,  narrow  chasm, 
fearful  to  look  into  from  above;  towards  its  lower  portions  the 
rocks  overhang  in  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  exclude 
daylight."  x 

Coye  Canyon  is  not  as  long  as  Quemado  [28:0G],  but  it  is  more 
boxlike  and  carries  more  water. 
[28:60]   (1)  Cochiti  PuJcdwa  ' western  canyon '  (po  'west';  Icdwa  'can- 
yon').    It  is  called  so  because  of  its  location;  cf.   [28:71]    and 
[28:02]  canyon;  see  [28:71]. 

(2)  Eng.  Quemado  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  Quemado,  Canada  Quemada  '  burnt  canyon '. 
=  Eng.  (2).     "Canada  Quemada."1 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28:65],  the  gulch  [28:71]  changes  its  name 
to  that  of  the  Canada  Quemada,  and  becomes  a  wooded  gorge;  but  as  we  go 
farther  west,  it  appears  still  narrower,  and  its  sides  higher  and  steeper.  At  a 
distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [28:77],  a  partly  wooded  ridge  traverses 
it,.and  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada  [28 :67] , 
lies  the  ruin  of  which  Figure  16  of  Plate  i  [of  the  Final  Report]  gives  the  shape 
and  relative  size. ' 

See  [28:67]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa,  under  [28: 
unlocated],  page  455. 

i  Bnndelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182,  1892. 
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[28:07]   (1)  Eng.  Quemada  Mesa,  Quemado  Canyon  Mesa.     (<Span.) 

=  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.    "Potrero   de    la   Canada  Quemada".1    This   means 

'land-tongue  of  the  burnt  canyon',  referring  to  [28:16].      "  Po- 

trero   Quemado".2     This   is    evidently   an    abbreviation  of   the 

name  given  above.      See  [28:66]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada 

Mesa  [28:unlocated]. 
[28:68],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 
[28:60],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 

[28:70]   Nameless  branch  of  Quemado  Canyon;  see  [28:66]. 
[28:71]  (1)   Peralta)  \nf  hit  u  'Peralta  Arroyo'    (PedcUta  <  Span.  (-1), 

below;  'iyy  locative   and  adjective-forming  postfix;  huu  'large 

groove'  'arroyo').      =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kwetfena  'south  arroyo' (toe 'south';  tfena  'ar- 
royo'). It  is  so  called  because  it  is  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
[28:77].  Cf.  the  Cochiti  name  Pukdwa  'west  canj^on',  applied  to 
its  upper  course  [28  :*">»;]. 

(3)  Eng.  Peralta  Arro}ro,  Peralta  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Peralta,  Canon  Peralta,  named  from  the 
Span,  family  name  Peralta.  Don  Pedro  Peralta  may  have  (() 
succeeded  Ofiate  in  1608  as  second  governor  of  New  Mexico. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  "Canada  de  la  Peralta".3  "Arroyo  de  la 
Peralta".4  Mexican  and  Indian  informants  do  not  consider  Ban- 
delier's  usage  of  "  de  la"  in  these  forms  to  be  correct. 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Peralta  Canyon  are  known  by  differ- 
ent names;  see  [28:65]  and  [28:66].  In  its  lowest  course  the 
Peralta  is  a  typical  arroyo,  having  a  delta  [28:78]  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Rio  Grande  just  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
For  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  [28:05]  and  [28:('>(>]  the 
Peralta  is  a  broad  canyon  or  valle}r  with  very  high  sides.  It  car- 
ries water  perennially  down  as  far  as  this  section. 

Between  Cochiti  [28:77]  and  thin  point  [the  confluence  of  Coye  Canyon 
[28:(J5]  with  the  Peralta]  the  north  side  of  the  Peralta  is  lined  by  very  pictur- 
esque forms  of  erosion,  isolated  cones  of  white  tufa,  each  capped  by  a  boulder. 
At  the  Barranco  Blanco  [28:73]  hundreds  of  these  cones  cluster  together, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  long  border  of  snow-white  (cuts.  Beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28:65],  the  gulch  changes  its  name  to  that  of  the  Canada 
Quemada  [28:66].' 

See  [28:65],  [28:66],  [28:73],  [28:78],  K6ha^Qtf6totsanf\S [28: 
unlocated],  and  for  the  name  [28:62].  ■ 

iBandeller,  Final  Report,  pi.  ti,  p.  182,  1892.  "Ibid.,  p. 21. 

nbid.,p.  184.  'Ibid., p.  ITs. 
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[28:72J   A  large  nameless  hill  or   mountain,  dome-shaped.     On  the 

south  side  of  Peralta  Creek  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  are  some 

tent-rocks.     Cf.  [28:73]. 
[28:73]   (1)  Kqrsse/lH  'place  of  the  white  bank'  (Jcq   'barranca';    tsse 

'whiteness'  'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).     Cf.  Cochiti  (2). 

(2)  Cochiti  KdfjaVaUrwetnf  'the  white  cliffs'  (kdfja  'white'; 
Fatowetsif  'cliffs').     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4)°. 

(3)  Eng.  Barranca  Blanca.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Barranca  Blanca  'white  bank'.  =Te\va  (1),  Eng. 
(3).     Cf.  Cochiti  (2).     "Barranco  Blanco".1 

This  place  is  in  the  canyon  on  the  north  side  of  the  bed  of  the 

Peralta.     See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,   under  [28:71],  (4).      Cf. 

[28:72]. 
[28:74]  Cochiti  Kwej>6tfe  'in  the  southwest'  (kwe  'south';  po  'west'; 

tfe  locative).     This  is  the  name  of  small  hills  southwest  of  Cochiti 

Pueblo  [28:77].     Cf.  [28:75]. 
[28:75]  Cochiti    Tfetejxttfe    'in   the   northwest'    (tfete  'north';    po 

'west';  tfe  locative).     This  is  the  name  of  small  hills  northwest 

of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
Somewhere  in  those  hills  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  cave  which 

is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for  ceremonial  purposes.     See  cave 

in  TfUepotfe  hills  [28:unlocated]  and  [28:76].     Cf.  [28:74]. 
[28:7G]  Cochiti  Tsenatif ,  said  to  mean  'where  it  comes  to  an  end'. 

This  is  the   largest   but   not   the  highest  of   the   Tfetepotfe. 

The  western  hill  of  the  Tfetepotfe  is  the  highest.     See  [28:75]. 
[28:77]  (1)  Kute'e'oywi  'stone  estufa  pueblo'  (ku  'stone';  tie  'estufa' 

'kiva';    'oywi    'pueblo').     Kutee  is  a  Tewa   adaptation  of   the 

Keresan  name  due  to  folk  etymology.     See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 

below.     Cf.  Jemez  (4). 

(2)  Temage 'qywi  ' Keresan  Place  Pueblo'  (Tema  Cochiti  Indian, 
Keresan  Indian;  g_e  'down  at'  'over  at';  ''qywi  'pueblo').  This 
is  a  name  almost  as  much  in  use  as  Tewa  (1),  above.  The  expres- 
sion Temaiowa  (towa  'people')  is  very  common. 

(3)  Picuris  "Pathaita":2  probably  equivalent  to  Isleta  (5), 
Sandia  (6). 

(4)  Jemez  Kfatoge  '  mountain-sheep  home '  {kfd  '  mountain 
sheep';  toge  'home'  'pueblo').  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Keresan  name  due  to  folk  etymology.     See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 

bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  182,  1892.  ^Spindi'ii,  Picuris  vocabulary,  MS.,  1910. 
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below.     Cf.  Tewa  (1).     A  Cochiti  person  is  called  Iifdtd,o,  2  + 
plural  KfctWof. 

(5)  Isleta  "Pa'l-ab  'soapweed  town'".1  "Pa'lahuide  'a  Cochiti 
man '  "-1  "  Pa'hlai ": 2  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name,  prob- 
ably signifying-  'soapweed  place'.     Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Sandia  (6). 

(6)  Sandia  "Pa'hlai":2  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name, 
probably  signifying  'soapweed  place'.     Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Isleta  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Kotfete  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  appears 
to  have  about  this  form  in  all  the  Keresan  dialects.  See  Sia  (8), 
Acoma  (9).  It  gives  rise  to  the  Tewa,  Jemez,  Hopi,  Eng., 
and  Span,  forms.  The  name  Kotfete  was  first  applied,  it  is  said, 
to  KotfeteluCaftetafoma  [28:unlocated],  q.  v.  'Cochiti  people' 
is  expressed  by  postpounding  mse  'people';  'Cochiti  language' 
by  postpounding  msewatfi  'people's  talk'  (mse  'people'). 
"Cochiti".3  "Chochiti".4°  "Cochite".5  "Cochitti".8  "Co- 
cheli".7  "San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti".8  "Chochite".9 
"Cuchin".10  "Cuchili".11  "Qui'-me".12  "Co-chi-te-mi"':12 
evidently  for  Kotfetemse.  "Cochilis".13  "Cochity".14  "San 
Buenaventura  de  Cochiti".15  "Cochiteumi".16  "Cochitemi":17 
given  as  the  name  of  the  language  of  the  Cochiti;  for  Kotfetemse. 
"Cotchiti".18  "Cochitinos".19  "Cocluti".20  "Cochit".21  "Cot- 
chita".22  "Cocheti".23  "Cochito".24  "Cocheto".25  "Ko-tyi- 
ti":26  given  as  Cochiti  name  for  Cochiti.  "Kot-ji-ti".27  "K6- 
tite":28  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name ;  doubtless  for  Hopi  (10)  or 

1  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1385  Ccited  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  l,p.  318,  1907). 

2Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.). 

3  0nate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871. 

<Ibid,  p.  114. 

6  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  600,  1892. 

6  Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  n,    p.  168,  1892. 

7  Vaugondy,  map  Amerique,  1778. 

8  Alencaster(1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  186,7. 

9  Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre  N.  M<5x.,  p.  15,  1832. 
lOAbert,  Report,  map,  1848. 

u  Simpson,  Report  to  See.  War,  map  4,  1850. 

isPac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  p.  90,  1856. 

w Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  E.c.  Doc.  S7,  SUh  Congress,  sd  scss.,  p.  146, 1857. 

« Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  194,  1865. 

"Ibid,  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

"Cubas,  Repub.  of  Mex.,  p.  65,  1876. 

"Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwcslcn  Nordamerikas,  p.  60,  1876. 

ispowell  in  Amer.  Nat,  xiv,  p.  604,  Aug.  1880. 

"Bandelierin  Arcliseol.  Inst.  Hull.,  i,  p.  26,  1883. 

2°  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p,  121,  1883. 

a  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  217,  1883. 

»Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  183,  1885. 

a  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1889,  p.  263,  1889. 

2*  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  N.  Mex.,  map,  L889. 

25  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  L889,  p.  264,  L889. 

MBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  L26,  1890. 

2' Ibid.,  p.  260. 

ssstephen  in  8th  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  S7,  1891. 
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Span.    (13).     "Cachiti".1     "Ootyi-ti".1     "Cochitefios":2    Span, 
for  'Cochiti^  people'.     "KotiytrV    "Ko-chi-ti'".4     "Kotyiti'V 

(8)  Sia  "Kot/iti".c     =  Cochiti  (7),  Acoma  (9). 

(it)  Acoma  "Kotu'tl".7     "Kotylt"'.7     =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia   (8). 

(10)  Oraibi  llopi  Kwitfiti:  doubtless  from  the  Keresan  forms. 

(11)  Navaho  "To  Gad  'cedar  water'".8  uTyog&"ni  'the 
Cochiti  [people]'".9     "Tqoga'  'Cochiti'  ".10 

(12)  Eng.  Cochiti.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Cochiti,  derived  from  some  Keresan  form;  see 
Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Acoma  (9). 

(14)  "  San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti."11  "  San  Buenaventura  de 
Cochiti."12  ''San  Buenaventura." 13  "San  Buena  Ventura  de 
Cochita.'*11 

(15)  "  St.  Bartholomew."15     "San  Bartolomeo."  16 

Cochiti  Pueblo  (pi.  19,  A)  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Keresan- 
speaking  pueblos,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  Tewa  country.  The 
Tewa  say  that  in  ancient  times  the  relations  between  the  Tewa  and 
the  Cochiti  were  normally  unfriendly. 

The  invariable  element  in  the  migration  traditions  is  that  the 
Cochiti  people  have  occupied  and  abandoned  successively  a  num- 
ber of  sites,  beginning  with  Tf6\mfe  [28:12]  and  ending  with 
their  present  village.  The  sites  are,  as  the  writer  obtained 
them  from  Mr.  John  Dixon  of  Cochiti  in  1908:  (1)  Tfo'onfe 
[28:12],  (2)  Mohdakoweth'CmaUeJoina  [28:26],  (3)  Tsef<i- 
tetanflcdfctfamaha'aftetafoiaa  [28:unlocated],  (4)  Ha'atseka- 
matsefoma  [28:39],  '(5)  'RdtfetgkaffljahffaftetaJ'&m.a  [28:01], 
(6)  KotfetehcCaftetafoma  [28:unlocated],and'(7)  Kutfete  [28:77]. 
Lists  of  the  sites  obtained  by  Bandelier,  Lummis,  and  Hewett 
differ  somewhat  from  this,  although  some  of  them  were  obtained 
from   the  same  informant.17     It  will   be  noticed  that  the  pres- 

1  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216,  1893. 

-  Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  p.  92,  1893. 

3  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  96,  p.  11,  1905. 

'  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  317, 1907. 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47, 1908. 

sspinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

'  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  318,  1907). 

'Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

9  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet,  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128,  1910. 
io  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

»  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 
!*  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.   213,  1868. 
'3  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 
ii  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  1893. 

is  Pike,  Trav.,  p.  273,  1811  (a  mistake,  intended  for  San  Buenaventura,  according  to  Handbook 
Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  318,1907). 
is  Muhlenpfordt,  Mejieo,  n,  p.  533,  1844. 

"  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  21,  1892;  Lummis,  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  1893,  pp. 
136-154;  Hewett,  The  Excavations  at  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  in  1909,  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archseol., 
No.  10,  and  Amer.  Anthr.,  II,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec,  1909,  pp.  670-73. 
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ent  village,  according  to  the  tradition  obtained  by  the  writer, 
is  the  seventh  which  these  Indians  have  occupied  in  their 
migration  southward.  Bandelier  treats  the  history  of  Cochiti 
quite  fully:1  "It  seems  certain  that  when  the  Spaniards  began 
to  colonize  the  country  in  1598  the  village  of  Cochiti  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  almost  where  it  now  stands."2 
"North  of  the  Arroyo  de  la  Peralta  [28:71]  and  on  gravelly 
bluffs  above  the  river  bottom,  stands  the  Indian  village  of 
Cochiti.  The  deep  groove  of  the  Peralta  is  waterless  except 
during  very  heavy  rains,  and  on  each  side  of  it  I  have  noticed 
outcroppings  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  Cochiti  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants  after  the  rebellion  of  1680."3  Bandelier  gives4 
as  the  sixth  and  seventh  sites  of  Cochiti  "  the  river  front  on.  the 
north  side  of  the  Canada  de  la  Peralta  [28:7l]  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  same  torrent."  (Is  not  "south"  in  the  last  clause  a  mistake 
for  "north"?)  See  especially  Kdifetehataftetafoma  [28:un- 
loeatedj,  and  [29:69]  where  San  Felipe  traditions  bearing  on 
Cochiti  are  quoted. 

[28:78]  P&ialta''\yfhu',i7)qwog.ei  delta  of  Peralta  Arroyo'  (P&ialta'iyf- 
hu'u,  see  [28:71];  qwoge  'delta'  <qwo  'to  cut  through',  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at'). 

[28:7!»]  (1)  Kute'iijkojfe  'stone  estufa  bridge'  (Kute'e,  see  [28:77]; 
*\r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcop'e  'boat'  'bridge' 
<lco  '  to  bathe',  p'e  'stick'  'timber').     Cf.  (2),  below. 

(2)  Temag.eiykopKe  'Cochiti  Bridge'  (Temag.e,  see  [28:77];  ">\r)j> 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  foy/d'boat'  'bridge'  <h> 
'to  bathe',  <pe  'stick'  'timber'). 

This  is  the  present  bridge.  Cf .  the  name  of  the  former  bridge 
[28:80]. 

[28:*0]  Site  of  the  former  bridge  near  Cochiti  Pueblo. 

[28:81]  (1)  Pobige  'the  little  sharp  bend  of  the  river'  ( po  'water' 
'river';  bige  'small  sharp  bend'  <bi  connected  with  b_zy,f,  buijj\ 
ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  The  Boom,  so  called  because  logs  and  ties  are  taken  out 
of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  place. 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  'holy  cross'. 

The  river  is  deep  at  this  place  and  makes  a  sharp  bend.  During 
the  summer  time  there  is  here  on  the  east  bank  of  tho  river  a 
camp  for  the  workmen  employed  in  taking  out  logs  and  ties 
which  are  floated  down  the  river. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  [I,  pp,  21,  L68-79,  1892.  :'  [bid  .  pp,   I 

2  Ibid.,  p.  168.  '  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[28:82]  Span.  "Pueblo  del  Encierro."1  This  means  'pueblo  of  the 
enclosure';  why  the  name  is  applied  or  whether  it  is  generall}' 
applied  is  not  known. 

Some  distance  to  the  north  [of  [28:83]],  on  a  long  and  gravelly  slope  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  river,  stands  a  nearly  obliterated  lar^e  ruin,  called,  in 
Spanish,  Pueblo  del  Encierro.  Foundations  of  rubble,  denoting  smaller  struc- 
tures, extend  part  of  the  way  from  its  southern  wall  to  the  lower  apex  formed 
by  the  slanting  bluff  on  which  the  ruins  stand.  On  that  apex  are  the  remains 
of  another  rectangular  building,  and  of  a  circular  structure  which  I  was  told 
was  an  estufa,  although  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  round  tower.  At  the 
Encierro,  although  all  the  other  artificial  objects  belonging]  to  a  people  using 
stone  implements,  such  as  obsidian  and  flint,  are  profusely  scattered  about,  the 
corrugated  pottery  is  very  scarce;  most  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  coarsely 
glazed  kind.  Two  old  acequias  [irrigation  ditches]  can  be  descried  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  itisdonbtful  if  they  arenotof  a  posterior  date.  .  .  .  Garden  beds,  en- 
closed by  upright  stones,  form  part  of  the  ruins.  The  rubbish  is  about  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult,  to  determine  which 
were  the  buildings,  were  it  not  for  the  double  rows  of  stones  set  on  edge  0.30 to 
0.40  m.  apart,  that  distinguish  the  foundations  of  the  houses  from  simple  en- 
closures. The  space  between  the  two  rows  may  have  been  originally  filled  with 
gravel  or  adobe.  Although  the  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  comparatively 
large,  the  pueblo  was  in  fact  a  small  one.2 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  kindly  located  this  ruin  for  the  writer.  See 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:20]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  runlocated]; 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada  [29:20]  and 
Cochiti  [28:27],  [29 runlocated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  b}T  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29:20]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29  :un located]. 
[28:83].  Cochiti  Tdflcatse  'place  of  the  potsherds'  (tdflca  'pots- 
herd';   txe  locative).      " Tash-ka-tze,   or  Place    of    Potsherds".1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Eio  Grande  [from  Cochiti  Pueblo],  within  a  radius  of 
at  most  3  miles,  I  have  visited  three  ruins.  The  great  flow  of  lava  surmounted 
by  the  Tetillacone  [29:4]  approaches  the  river  banks,  and  here  terminates  the 
canyon  that  separates  San  Udefonso  from  Cochiti.  Almost  directly  opposite 
the  latter  pueblo,  on  a  rocky  bluff,  stand  the  ruins  to  which  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  give  the  name  of  Tash-ka-tze,  or  Place  of  Potsherds.  An  irregular 
quadrangle,  marked  partly  by  rubble  foundations,  and  measuring  approximately 
56  meters  (182  feet)  from  east  to  west  and  50  meters  (162  feet)  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  round  tower  10  meters  (32£  feet)  across,  are  its  best  preserved 
features.  Twelve  meters  west  of  this  quadrangle  appear  foundations  of  two 
sides  of  another  one,  measuring  50  meters  from  north  to  south  by  31  from  east 
to  west.  West  of  the  round  tower,  at  a  distance  of  10  meters,  stands  another 
structure  30  meters  long  by  13  wide.  The  whole  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
consisted  of  three  retangular  houses  and  one  round  tower.  The  latter  occupies 
a  good  position  for  observation.  The  artificial  objects  consist  of  obsidian,  of 
glazed  pottery  with  very  little  corrugated,  s.tone  hammers,  metates,  and  corn- 
crushers. - 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  179,  1892.  Ubid.,  pp.  179-1S0. 
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The  ruin  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Fleischer.  See 
|28:82J,  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated];  name- 
less pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26] 
and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated];  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  by  Bandelier  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 
[28:81]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Mr.  Fleischer. 

Still  smaller  ruins  [than  [28:83]  and  [28:84]]  stand  on  the  summit  of  a 
narrow  and  abrupt  bluff  of  trap,  which  rises  over  the  north  hank  of  the  Rio  de 
Santa  Fe,  [28:85]  about  2  miles  east  of  its  mouth,  opposite  Cochiti.  The 
waters  of  this  stream  [28:85]  only  reach  the  Rio  Grande  during  freshets,  but 
along  the  base  of  this  tongue-shaped  mesa  they  are  usually  permanent.  The 
ruins  consist  of  the  foundations  of  a  small  house  with  an  enclosure.  There  are 
also  two  circular  depressions.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  made  of  a  triple 
row  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  they  show  a  width  of  0.75  meter  (2i  feet).  The  pot- 
tery is  like  that  at  the  Encierro  [28:82];  and  flint  flakes,  and  some  obsidian, 
are  scattered  over  the  mesa. l 

See  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29],  [29:8];  nameless 
pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77], 
[29:unlocated];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway  be- 
tween Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]  [29:unlocated];  and  third 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:85]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[28:86]  Spring  or  place  of  perennial  water  in  the  arroyo  bed.  Mr. 
Fleischer  states  that  there  is  always  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
arroyo  bed  at  this  place.  "The  waters  of  this  stream  [28:85] 
only  reach  the  Rio  Grande  during  freshets,  but  along  the  base 
of  this  tongue-shaped  mesa  they  are  usually  permanent".1  See 
[28:84]. 

[28:87]  (1)  Cochiti  Kwehatfe  'at  the  south  east'  (Jcwe  'south';  ha 
'east';  tj>e  locative).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hills  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  southeast  of  Cochiti  Pueblo.  For  the 
namecf.  [28:74]  and  [28:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pefia  Blanca  Hills.     ( <  Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Lomas  de  Pefia  Blanca  'Pefia  Blanca  Hills',  referring 
to  Pefia  Blanca  settlement  [28:93].  These  are  general  names  for 
the  hills  east  of  Pefia  Blanca. 

[28:ss]  (1)  Cochiti  M6'n<  than  f  hot' e  'black  mountain'  (md^nakany 
'black';  Jcot'e  'mountain').     Cf.  Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  B°lack  Mesa.     Cf.  Cochiti  1 1 ). 

(3)  Span.  "MesitaRedonda."2     This  means 'small  round  mesa'. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  i>.  ISO,  L892.  -  Ibid.,  p.  181,  note. 
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This  is  a  high,  round,  black  mesa   with  many  caves  in   it.      For 
reference  to  the  bell-stone  found  on  this  mesa,  see  |28:Mt|. 

On  the  round  eminence  of  trap  and  lava  that  overlooks  the   Pefia  Blanca 

valley,  and  around  which  the  road  from  Santa  Fe  winds  downwards  like  a  huge 
serpent,  faint  traces  of  small  structures  exist.  But  I  fouud  no  pottery,  only  Hint 
and  obsidian.  The  height  is  such  an  excellent  outlook,  and  its  surface  so  small, 
that  I  suspect  it  was  only  temporarily  used  as  a  post  of  observation  by  Un- 
people of  one  or  the  other  of  the  neighboring  Indian  settlements  now  in 
ruins.  The  'Mesita  Redonda,'  as  this  eminence  is  called,  rises  about  400  feet 
above  the  river  bottom,  from  which  it  is  half  a  mile  distant  in  a  straight  line. 
Above  the  road  it  is  at  most  200  feet  high.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the  slopes 
behind  it,  are  covered  with  debris  of  hard  lava  and  trap.  The  surface  is  ellip- 
tical, measuring  about  100  by  50  meters,  and  a  wide  view  is  commanded  from 
the  summit.1 

[28  :89]  A  nameless  stone,  which  gives  forth  a  clear  bell-like  tone  when 
struck.  The  stone  is  situated  about  halfway  up  the  south  side 
of  BlackMesa  [28:88].  It  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  heigh! 
of  a  person,  and  of  a  blackish  color.  There  is  a  sort  of  bench  on 
the  mesa  side  just  above  the  stone,  and  there  are  several  caves 
near  by.  The  information  about  this  stone  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
K.  A.  Fleischer,  who  was  shown  the  stone  by  an  aged  Mexican, 
the  latter  stating  that  the  stone  was  well  known  to  Mexicans  liv- 
ing at  Pefia  Blanca  [28:93]  and  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti.  See 
[28:88]. 

[28:00]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28].  Per- 
haps the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway 
between  Bajada  [29-26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated],  q.  v. 
Cf.  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:84],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unIo- 
cated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:!»1]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28].  Per- 
haps the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated],  q.  v.  Cf.  [28:82], 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a 
point  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26],  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:un- 
Iocated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:92]  (1)  Cochiti  Kwcftsehaaftda  'south  town'  (hoe  'south'; 
ftx  derivative  postfix;  hd'aftcta  'town'  'pueblo').  It  is  so 
called  because  of  its  position  as  regards  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
It  was  stated  that  this  name  was  also  formerly  applied  to  [28:93], 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  181,  and  note,  1892. 
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but  this  statement  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  the  informant's 
inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal  tradition.     See  [28:93]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pefia  Blanca.     (<Span).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pena  Blanca  '  white  rock'  'white  cliff'.  The  place  is 
named  from  the  white  rocks  [28:94]. 

Pena  Blanca  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement.  Bandelier  tells 
something  of  it  in  his  Final  Report.1  The  circle  on  the  sheet  indi- 
cates approximately  the  location  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Pefia  Blanca.  The  town  extends  with  straggling  houses  for 
perhaps  a  mile  north  and  south  of  the  church.  There  are  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  and  a  convent  at  Pefia  Blanca.  See  [28:93]  and 
[28:94]. 
[28:93]  Cochiti  Kweftseha'aftetafoma  'southern  pueblo  ruin'  Qcwe 
'south';  ftm  derivative  postfix;  hcPaftetafoma  'pueblo  ruin' 
<Jtaafttta  'pueblo',  foma  'old').  KweftseJuPaffeta  is  the 
Cochiti  name  of  the  present  Mexican  town  of  Pefia  Blanca 
[28:92],  on  the  site  of  which  this  pueblo  ruin  is  situated.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Cochiti  informant  that  the  name  given  above  is  the 
old  Cochiti  name  for  the  ruin,  but  this  statement  is  probably  to 
be  explained  as  the  informant's  inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal 
tradition. 

On  one  of  the  gravelly  dunes  northeast  of  the  church  [see  under  [28:92]]  at 
Pena  Blanca,  a  large  rectangle  formed  by  upright  stones  or  slabs  is  to  be  seen. 
Pottery,  flint,  and  obsidian  are  strewn  over  the  place,  and  I  found  a  half- 
finished  stone  axe;  but  this  rectangle  looks  to  me  rather  like  a  garden  enclo- 
sure than  a  former  building.2 

But  the  present  writer's  Cochiti  informant  asserted  that  there  is 
a  large  pueblo  ruin  at  Pena  Blanca,  obliterated  by  the  present 
Mexican  town,  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  he  lias  heard 
through  several  sources  that  there  are  traces  of  a  pueblo  ruin  at 
Pena  Blanca.  See  [28:92]. 
[28:91]  (1)  Eng.  White  Rocks.    (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Pena  Blanca  'the  white  rock  or  cliff'.  =  Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  large  white  rock  or  cliff,  very  conspicuous,  situated 
about  25  feet  east  of  the  main  wagon  road  connecting  Cochiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  It  is  common  information  among  Mexicans 
living  at  or  about  Pefia  Blanca  that  the  settlement  of  Pena  Blanca 
gets  its  name  from  this  rock.  See  [28:'.»'J]. 
[28:95]  An   old  trail,  leading  from   Pena  Blanca  [28:'.i2]    across  the 

low  hills  to  Domingo  Station  1 28:1 15]. 
[28:96]    (1)  Eng.  Altar  Hills.     (<Span.). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Altares  'the  altars'. 

■  I't.  u,  pp.  95,  181,  1892.  "Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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These  arc  large  hills  and  quite  imposing  when  seen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:lo;iJ.  There  are  (luce 
heights.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer. 
[28:!»7]  (1)  Cochiti  IC6fokahaafUta,lC<>foko  '  south  corner  town' 
'south  corner'  (Jc'o  said  to  mean  'south';  foio  'corner'  'dell'; 
haaftrta  'town'   'pueblo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Sile,  Zile.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sile,  Cile,  of  obscure  origin.      "Zile."  l 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  line  of  Mexican  houses  or  farms 

extending  a  mile  or  more  in  a  north-south  direction.     The  a  novo 

[28:98]  takes  its  name  from  the  settlement. 

[28:98]   (1)  Eng.  Sile  Arroyo,  Zile  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Sile,   Arroyo  Cile,   arroyo  of  Sile   or   Zile 

[28:97]. 

This  is  a  short,  dry  gulch.     There  are  several  smaller  gulches 
also  called  by  this  name.     See  [28:97]. 
[28:99]  (1)  Cochiti   Siroijenaja  'snowbird  arroyo'  (siro    'snowbird', 
Span,  coriz;  ijenaja  'arroyo').      =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Paloduro  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Paloduro,  'arroyo  of  the  paloduro  (an  uniden- 
tified species  of  plant'). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  'snowbird  arroyo'.  =  Cochiti 
(1).  Whether  this  Span,  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Cochiti 
name  or  vice  versa  has  not  been  determined.  It  was  obtained  from 
the  same  Cochiti  Indian  who  gave  the  name  Cochiti  (1),  above. 

This  arroyo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  [28:100]  and  [28:101]. 
[28:100]  (1)  Corral  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Arroyo  de  los  Corrales   'corral  arroyo'.     There  are 
corrals  at  the  arroyo;  hence  the  name. 
This  gulch  joins  [28:101]  to  form  [28:99]. 
[28:101]  (1)  Eng.  Slat  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Arroyo  de  las  Latas    'slat  arroyo'   'post   arroyo'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 
This  arroyo  joins  [28:100]  to  form  [28:99]. 
[28:102]   (1)   Cochiti   Kdtftfafoma  'old  San  Felipe'  {Kdtftfa,  see 
[29:69];  fo/na  'old').*    Cf.'  San  Felipe  (2). 

(2)  San  Felipe  "Kat-isht-ya".2     Cf.  Cochiti  (f). 

(3)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Haa",2  apparently  for  tyetehd  'north- 
east' (tfete  'north',  ha  'east').  This  is  the  San  Felipe  name  for 
Cubero  [28:unlocated],  near  which  the  ruin  is  situated,  according 
to  Bandelier. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  181,  1892.  2Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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This  is  a  large  pueblo  ruin  a  short  distance  north  of  Cubero 
[28:unloeated],  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo  [28:109],  according  to  information  furnished  by  Mr.  K.  A. 

Fleischer. 

The  next  ruin  south  of  it  [Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]],  which  I  have 
not  seen,  is  near  the  village  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated],  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  Kat-isht-ya,  or 
Tyit-i  Ilaa,  as  the  site  of  the  ruin  itself,  or  that  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated] 
nearby,  is  meant.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  village  of  the  San  Felipe 
1 29:69]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.1 

Bandelier  records  a  folk  tale  relating  to  this  pueblo  ruin,  ob- 
tained by  him  at  San  Felipe.  See  Cubero  [28:unlocated]  and 
[29:6S],  under  which  this  folk  tale  is  quoted. 
[28:103]  (1)  Cochiti  Kohaygtfenaja  'bear  arroyo'  (kohaijo  'bear' 
any  species;  tfenaja  'arroyo').  Cf.  Jemez  [27:45].  =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.     (<  Span.).     =  Cochiti  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Oso  'bear  arroyo'.      =  Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  creek  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  spring  [27:45]. 

Since  the  Jemez  and  Cochiti  names  for  this  spring  both  mean 
'bear  spring' it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  ancient  Indian 
name  for  the  place  of  which  the  Span,  name  is  a  translation. 
The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  below  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109].     See  [27:45]. 

[28:104]  (1)  Eng.  Borrego  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Borrego  'sheep  arroyo'.  =Eng.  (1). 
The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  spring,  Span. 
Ojo  del  Borrego  [27 :48],  which  also  gives  the  name  to  a  large 
land  grant  in  that  region.  This  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  [29:6<>].  The  upper  course  of  the  arroyo  is  a  deep  can- 
yon, known  in  Span,  as  Arroyo  Hondo  [28:105].  See  [27:47], 
[27:48]. 

[28:105]    Span.  Arroyo  Hondo,  see  [27:47]. 

[28:106]   Galisteo  Creek,  see  [29:34]. 

[28:107]  The  delta  of  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]. 

[28:108]  Foot-bridge  built  of  logs  across  the  Rio  Grande,  used  by 
Santo  Domingo  Indians,  A  Cochiti  informant  said  that  this 
bridge  has  been  where  it  is  since  his  earliest  memory;  he  is  now 
si  man  of  about  60  years  of  age. 

[28:10!)]  (1)  Tcwige,  not  of  Tewa  etymology  (probably  <Keresan). 
The  intonation  of  the  syllable  -wi-  is  different,  from  that  in  Tewa 
tcwige  'down  at  cottonwood  gap'  (te  Cottonwood,  Populus  wis- 
lizeni;  wi'igap;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  "Te'-wi-gi  M;-  said  to 
mean  "pueblo  place",  which  is  certainly  wrong. 

iBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  L87,  1892 

>Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  [nds.,  pt.  2,  p,  162,  lain). 
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(2)  Taos  "Tiiwita  'haliotis  place'".1  =  Picuris  (3).  Although 
the  Taos  may  etymologize  the  name,  thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  two  syllables  are  <Keresan,  and  that  fa  is  the  Taos  loca- 
tive postfix  meaning  'down  at'. 

(3)  Picuris  "Tu-wit-haV1    "Thuwitbi."2  =Taos  (2). 

(4)  Isleta  "Tu-a-wi-hol"3  (probably  same  as  Gatschet's  "Tiiwi- 
^uide,"  below).  "Tu'-iai."4  "Tiiwi'-ai."4  "Tiiwi^uide"4  (mean- 
ing 'Santo  Domingo  person').  =  Sandia  (5).  Evidently  the  first 
two  syllables  <  Keresan  +  locative  -al. 

(5)  Sandia  "Tewfai."8  =  Isleta  (1). 

(6)  Jemez  TawigVi,  not  of  Jemez  etymology  {Tawl  probably 
<Keresan;  gil  locative  postfix).  Santo  Domingo  people  are 
called  TawigPitstf&f  {tsadf  'people').  =  Pecos  (7).  "Ta'-wi- 
gi."6     Cf.  especially  Pecos  (7). 

(7)  Pecos  "Ta-wi'-gi."7  =  Jemez  ((5). 

(8)  Cochiti  Tfewa  of  obscure  etymology.     "Dyi'-wa."7 

(9)  Santo  Domingp  K/ewa,  of  obscure  etymology.  The  Santo 
Domingo  people  are  called  Kye'wamae  (mas  'people').  "Ge-e- 
way".8  "Ge-e-we".9  "Ki'-o-a-me  or  Ki'-wo-mi"  10  (for  K/evoa- 
mse).  "Ki'-o-wummi"11  (iov  Kfewamse).  "Kiwomi":12  given  as 
name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  dialect;  probably  using  Wheeler  as 
his  source;  for  Kfewamx.  "Kiwomi  or  Kivome".13  "Ki-ua".u 
"Ki-ua".15     "Tihua'V8     "Ki-hua".17 

(10)  Santo  Domingo  "  You-pel-lay".18 

(11)  Sia  "Tiwi".19    Santa  Ana. 

(12)  "T'wi'wi".1 

(13)  San  Felipe  "  Ki'wa".1 

(14)  Laguna  "Dji'wi".1 

(15)  Acoma  "Ti'wi".1 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt  -J.  p.  462,  1910). 

»Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3Gibbs,  Isleta  vocab.,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Eton.,  1868. 

<Gatschet,  ibid.,  1885. 

5Gatschet,  Sandia  vocab.,  ibid.,  n.  d. 

G  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

'Ibid. 

^Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  1850. 

9  Simpson  (1850)  quoted  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  418,  1879 
io  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  90,  1856. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

«•  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sudwesten  Nordamorikas,  p.  60,  1876. 
13  Pimentel  cited  by  Cubas,  Repub.  Mexico,  p.  65,  1876. 
"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  260,  1890. 
is  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  187,  1892. 
is  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216,  1893. 
17  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

is  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  56,  1888  (said  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  642,  1910,  to  be  erro- 
neously  so  called  because  of  one  of  their  dances), 
is  Spinden,  Sia  vocab.,  MS.,  1911. 
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(16)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tow?*,  not  of  Hopi  etymology  (probably 
<  Keresan).     =  Moki  (17). 

(17)  "Tuwii'1 1  (given  as  Hopi  name,  pueblo  not  .stated). 

(18)  Zufii  "WeM'^hluwalla".2 

(19)  Navaho  "Kin  Klekai  Ni  'white  houses'".3 

(20)  Navaho  "Tqo  Hajllo'  'they  draw  water'"4  (given  as  name 
of  the  pueblo).  "Tqo  Hajiloni  'people  who  draw  water'"5  (given 
as  name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  people). 

(21)  Eng.  Santo  Domingo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (22). 

(22)  Span.  Santo  Domingo  'Saint  Dominick'  or  'holy  Sunday'. 
=  Eng.  (21).  "  Santo  Domingo"  6  ("just  as  likely  to  have  been  the 
former  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [28:102]  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Do- 
mingo [28:117]").  "Santo  Demingo".7  "  Sto.  Domingo".8 
"Domingo".9  "Sto.  Domingo  de  Cochiti".10  "Si  Domingo".11 
"Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas"12  (apparently  meaning  'Saint  Domi- 
nick of  eaves').  "San  Domingo".13  "Santa Domingo".14  "Santa 
Dominga".15  "Saint  Domingo".16  "San  Domingan"17  (applied 
to  the  language). 

Bandolier  learned  a  tradition  at  both  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
that  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  inhabited  in  very  ancient  times 
the  pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:unlocated].18  Regarding 
pueblos  subsequently  inhabited  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians, 
Baudelier  says : 

At  last  we  leave  the  mountains,  and  return  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  where, 
about  5  miles  south  of  Pena  Blanca,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  another  pueblo 
of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  called  by  them  Gi-pu-y  [28:117].  The  ruins 
of  Gi-pu-y  stand  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  station  of  Wallace  [subsequently 
Thornton,  now  Domingo  [28:115]],  and  south  of  the  railroad  track  [28:112]  on 
the  brink  of  the  Arroyo  de  Galisteo  [28:106].  That  torrent  has  water  only 
during  heavy  rains,  when  it  frequently  becomes  dangerous.  The  people  of 
Gi-pu-y  experienced  this  when  a  part  of  their  village  was  swept  away  in  one 
night,  and  they  were  compelled  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  establish  their 

'  Stephen  in  Sth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  80,  1891. 

2  Stevenson  in  23d  Sep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  58,  1904. 

3  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

<  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Language,  p.  135, 1910. 

'-  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

«Sosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  2.53, 1871;  Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  102  et  seq.;  quotation  follow- 
ing, above,  from  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  Ser.,  iv.,  p.  123,  1892. 

7  Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  108. 

«  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  78*,  1736. 

>  Vaugondy,  Map  Am.'nque,  1778. 

i°  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  NT.  Mcx.,  1889,  p.  281  (according  to  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  462,  1910,  said  to 
be  so  called  after  1782,  but  to  be  distinct  from  Cochiti  [28:77] ). 
"  Kitchin,  Map.  N.  A.,  1787. 

liEscudero,  N«>t.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  p.  180,  1881 
u  Muhlenpfordt,  Mejioo,  n,  p.  588,  L844. 
n  Abcrt  in  Emory,  Kecon.,  p.  184,  1848  (misprint  | 
"Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  tad.  Tribes,  m,  |>.  683,  L85S. 
"Mollhaiisen.  Pacific,  I,  p.  331,  1858. 

"Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  55,  1888. 

»  See  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  a,  pp.  184  85,  1892. 
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home  on  its  banks.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  Gi-pu-y  in  in  the  journal  of 
OBate  in  1598. '     Previous  to  Ofiate,  in  1591,  Gaepar  Castafio  de  Sosa  had  named 

one  of  the  CJueres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande  Santo  Domingo,  and 
his  Journal  leads  me  to  infer  that  it  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river.3 
About  1660  it  certainly  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.3  A 
change  in  location  of  a  pueblo  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
name.4  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Gi-pu-y  [28:117]  near  Wallace 
[28:115],  is  not  the  historical  Gi-pu-y,  but  a  village  of  the  same  name  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  Queres  [Keresans],  abandoned  by  them  in  consequence  of  a 
disastrous  flood  previous  to  1591.  The  ruins  indeed  appear  very  old,  and  the 
southeastern  portion  has  been  carried  off  by  the  torrent  [28:1(16].  They  con- 
sist of  low  mounds  of  rubble  and  rubbish,  with  a  good  deal  of  glazed  pottery. 
At  one  place  there  is  a  wall,  apparently  of  adobe,  3  feet  thick,  and  traces 
of  foundations  of  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  in.)  are  visible  in  several  of 
the  mounds.  The  site  is  level,  and  decay,  not  abrasion,  has  reduced  the 
ruins  to  their  present  condition.  Some  of  the  glazed  pottery  fragments,  how- 
ever, are  still  very  bright  in  color.  The  banks  of  the  arrovo  [28:106]  are  verti- 
cal in  most  places,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  Historical  Gi-pu-y,  of 
which  Juan  de  Ofiate  has  written,  and  which,  it  appears,  was  the  Santo 
Domingo  of  Castafio,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  [28:109]; 
but  from  what  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  told  me,  I  infer  that  the  first  church, 
built  between  1600  and  1605, 5  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Galisteo 
[28:106],  north  of  the  village.6  It  [historical  Gi-pu-y]  was  swept  away  by 
that  torrent  [28:106],  and  the  pueblo  rebuilt  farther  west  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  new  village  bore  the  name  of  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  [tenia 
'river'  'Rio  Grande'.  See  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  [28:unlocated]].  When  the 
river  carried  off  a  part  of  that  settlement  also,  its  inhabitants  again  moved  far- 
ther east,  always  clinging  to  the  river  banks.  The  pueblo  was  then  called 
Ki-ua,  which  name  it  still  bears.  In  1886  a  part  of  Ki-ua,  including  both 
churches,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognize 
the  ancient  sites.  The  Gi-pu-y  near  Wallace  is  the  only  one  of  the  old 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  any  traces  are 
left.7 

1  "Obediencia  y  Vaxallaje  de  Santo  Domingo,  p.  107.  Discurso  de  las  Jornadas,  p.  251.  He  calls  the 
place  Santo  Domingo,  without  stating  that  he  had  named  it  so  himself.  This  implies  that  the  name 
was  given  by  some  previous  explorer.  The  distance  which  he  traveled  fron  San  Felipe  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, four  leagues  (11  miles),  is  very  exact,  and  shows  that  the  latter  pueblo  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  or  very  near  the  site  it  occupies  to-day,  and  not  at  Wallace  [28:115].  Old  Gi-pu-y 
[28:117]  is  U  leagues  farther  east  than  the  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  of  to-day."— Bandelier,  Final 
Report,  l>t.  n,  pp.  185-86,  note,  1S92. 

>  "  Mcmoria  del  Descubrimiento,  p.  253.  It  is  plain  from  that  Journal  that  the  village  stood  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  since  he  says  that  it  stood  'on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,'  to  which  he  himself  afterwards 
gives  the  name  of '  el  Rio  Grande.'  That  it  was  on  the  east  bank  is  also  very  clear,  since  he  reached 
the  place  from  San  Marcos  without  crossing  the  Rio  Grande."— Ibid.,  p.  186,  note. 

1 "  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  315.  His  information  about  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  dates  mostly  from 
1660.  That  the  village  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  August,  1080,  is  plainly  stated  by  Antonio  de  Oter- 
min  in  his  Diario  de  la  Rctirada,  fol.  30."—  Ibid. 

*  "  Thus  San  Felipe  has  always  kept  its  name  of  Kat-isht-ya,  although  its  location  has  thrice  been 
changed.  Sandia  has  remained  Na-fi-ap,  although  it  was  abandoned  in  1681  and  reoecupied  only  to  1748 
IsletaisTshya-uip-ato-day,asit\vasinl681.  Otherpueblos,  however,  havechanged  their  names."— Ibid. 

5  "  Fray  Juan  de  Escalona,  commissary  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  New  Mexico,  was  the  builder  of 
the  first  church  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  died  in  that  pueblo,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple,  in  1607. 
Vetancurt,  Mennlogio;  also  Crdnica,  p.  316.  Torquemada,  itonarcHa,  vol.  iii,  p.  598.  Every  trace  of 
that  church  lias  long  since  disappeared." — Ibid.,  p.  187,  note. 

«  "  The  Galisteo  torrent  [28:106]  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  a  few  hundred  meters  north  of  the  present 
village  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109].  The  pueblo  is  much  exposed  to  damage  by  water,  anil  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  river  has  been  constantly  encroaching  on  the  east  bank.  Moreover,  several  torrents 
on  the  south,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  VaW-ses  [28:unlocated]  and  others,  do  mischief,  yet  the  Indian 
will  not  leave  the  spot." — Ibid. 

'  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  185-87,  note. 
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The  population  of  Santo  Domingo  (pi.  19,  B)  is  at  present  about 
900.  The  Santo  Domingo  Indians  are  especially  conservative  and 
closemouthed,  and  are  quick  to  resent  any  supposed  encroach- 
ment or  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  building 
of  the  railroad  [28:112]  through  their  lands  about  1881  increased 
the  hostile  feeling.  So  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  forcing 
the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  school  at  the  pueblo,  that 
the  school  was  discontinued  several  years  ago,  an  agreement 
having  been  made  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  Indians 
that  there  should  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  50  Santo  Domingo 
children  at  the  Government  Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  [28:111]  at  Santo  Domingo  is  directly  east 
of  the  village.  Northeast  of  the  church  is  the  abandoned  school- 
house  [28:110].  Northwest  of  the  latter  is  the  house  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  teacher,  but  now  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
latrine.  "Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana,  and  especially 
Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses  forming  one  to 
three  streets."1  "The  material  of  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed varies  with  the  nature  of  the  surroundings.  Acoma  is 
of  stone  and  rubble;  Isleta,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  etc.,  arc  of 
adobe,  and  very  often  one  and  the  same  pueblo,  not  infrequently 
one  and  the  same  long  house,  displa}Ts  both  kinds  of  material."2 
There  are  two  large  circular  estufas  at  Santo  Domingo.  In  this 
pueblo  there  is  considerable  Tano  blood,  and  there  arc  probably 
several  persons  who  still  remember  the  Tano  language.  See 
Tano  under  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples.  See  also  [28:110], 
[28:111].  Cf.  [28:117],  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemado  Mesa  [28:unlo- 
cated],  and  Arroyo  de  los  Valdezes  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:110]  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo, 
northwest  of  the  church  [28:1111.     See  [28:109]. 

[28:111]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo. 
It  is  due  east  of  the  pueblo.     See  [28:109]. 

[28:112]  The  Achison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[28:113]  Tewig.ep%yge'i™oku  'hills  beyond  Santo  Domingo'  (Tiwiy, 
see  [28:109];  pxyge  'beyond';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  rdku  'hill').  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Tewa  to  the 
barren  hilly  plateau  southeast  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo.  See 
[28:114]. 

[28:111]  A  stone  shrine.     The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:lir>]  (1)  Eng.  Domingo  settlement,     (< Santo  Domingo  [28:lo!»|). 
=  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Domingo.    (<Eng.).     =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  the  name  given  the  settlement  on  January  I,  L910.     The 
first  name  of  (he  station  was  Wallace,  so  called  after  Governor 

'Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt. I, p. 265, 1890.  » Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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Lew  Wallace  of  Jsew  Mexico  and  given  in  the  eighties.  This  name 
was  changed  to  Thornton  in  1890  in  honor  of  Governor  Thornton 
of  New  Mexico.  It  was  found  that  the  name  Thornton  was  pro- 
nounced with  so  great  difficulty  by  the  Span. -speaking-  popula- 
tion, who  called  it  xoiitan,  tornton,  etc.,  that  it  has  been  changed 
to  Domingo,  which  name  it  now  bears.  The  Indians  usually  call 
the  place  either  Wallace  or  Domingo.  The  population  of  Domingo 
was  60  in  1911.  There  is  a  large  trading  store  conducted  by  Mr. 
Julius  Seligman.  A  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  recentty 
been  built.     See[28:l09j. 

[28:110]  Railroad  bridge  across  Galisteo  Creek  (28:106]. 

[28:117]  A  pueblo  ruin  called  "Gi-pu-y"  by  Bandelier  presumably 
because  of  some  information  obtained  b}r  him  at  Santo  Domingo. 
"Gi-pu-i."1     "Gui-pu-y."2     "Gi-pu-y."3 

The  "Guipui"  of  Ofiate,  1598  {Doc.  Ine'd.,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871), 
is  identified  by  Bandelier  as  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indians  situated  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Santo 
Domingo  [28:109],  4  miles  west  of  [28:117].  The  Cochiti  form 
of  this  name  was  obtained  by  the  writer,  but  the  notes  are  not 
available.  The  pueblo  ruin  [28:117]  is  described  by  Bandelier. 
(See  excerpt  under  [28:109]  (22).) 

UN  LOCATED 

Span.  "Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses."4  Valdez  is  a  Span,  family 
name.  The  proper  Span,  form  would  be  Arroyo  de  los  Valdez. 
This  is  evidently  a  gulch  which  runs  through  the  southern  part 
of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]:  "Several  torrents  on  the 
south,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses  and  others,  do  mischief.'-5 
See  [28:109]. 

Cave  in  Tj°etej)ot ,/e  hills  [28:75].  Somewhere  in  these  hills  there  is 
said  to  be  a  large  cave  which  is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  The  informant  knew  no  name  for  this 
cave.  Bandelier  probably  refers  to  this  and  other  caves  when  he 
writes:  "Artificial  caves  are  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  rocks  in 
the  hills  visible  from  Cochiti  [28:77]."  See  [28:75],  also  the 
following: 

Cliff  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  the  Canada  [28:52]  is  a  low  cliff  famous  in  witch- 
craft stories.  The  people  of  Cochiti  pretend  that  the  wizards  and  witches 
meet  there  on  certain  nights,  assembling  at  the  cliff  in  the  shape  of  owls, 
turkey-buzzards   and   crows.     At  a  signal  the  rock  opens,  displaying  a  bril- 

>  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  81 1,  IS82.  <Ibid.,  p.  187. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  r,  p.  34,  1890.  sibid..  p.  1ST,  note, 

sibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  22,  185,  1892. 
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liantly  lighted  cavity.  Forthwith  the  animal  shapes  disappear,  and  the  wicked 
sorcerers  resume  their  human  appearance  and  enter  the  cavern  to  carouse  till 
daylight.1 

See  [28:52].     Cf.  Cave  in  Tfetepotfe  hills  [28:unlocated]. 
Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20J. 

The  basin  [28:22]  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
groves  of  cottonwood  trees  grow  on  its  fertile  soil.  A  small  ruin  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23],  having  24  cells  of  the  average  size  of  3.5 
by  2.9  meters  (1H  by  9£  feet),  constructed  of  parallelopipeds  of  tufa.  Scarcely 
any  pottery  was  to  be  seen.  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on 
three  sides  rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:2:-;] 
especially  presents  a  grand  appearance.  .  .  .  Except  at  the  little  basin 
[28:21],  the  Rio  Grande  leaves  no  space  for  settlement  between  San  Ildefonso 
and  Cochiti.2 

See  [28:22],  [28:23]. 

Cochiti    lli'Ufaii ftkotfo  'cottonwood    mountain'  {JieUi'anfe  'cotton- 
wood';  ho  'mountain*;  tfo  locative). 
This  is  a  mountain  west  of  Cochiti. 

Santo  Domingo  "Huash-pa  Tzen-a."3  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  after  it  was  moved  from  [28:117] 
to  a  spot  near  its  present  site. 

Dr.  Spinden  states  that  he  inquired  about  this  name  when  at 
Cochiti,  and  learned  merely  that  hwdfpa  is  a  kind  of  bush 
and  that  there  is  a  place  somewhere  in  the  hills  which  is  named 
after  it.  See  under  [28 :  109].  "  Tzen-a"  sounds  like  Cochiti  tsena 
'river'  'Rio  Grande'.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  Cochiti  clan  by  the  name  of  Tsin  '  turkey '. 

San  Felipe  "Isht-ua  Yen-e."4  Bandelier  adds  in  a  note  the  partial 
etymology  of  the  name:  "From  Isht-ua,  arrow."  The  name  oc- 
curs in  a  San  Felipe  tradition  recorded  by  Bandelier:  "a  place 
above  [north  of]  Santo  Domingo  [28:10!>]  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day."4  See  the  quotation 
of  the  story  under  [29:69]. 

(1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  "Ka-ma  Chinaya.  .  .  .  Ka-ma  sig- 
nifies house,  and  Chin-a-ya  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which 
runs  a  torrent. ''s 

(2)  Span.  "Canon  de  la  Bolsa."5    This  means  'pocket  canyon'. 

The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  its  upper  part  is 
termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the  three  lobes 
bear  different  local  names.  Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  south,  the  Canon 
Jose  Sanchez  (Tyeshtye  Ka-ma  Chinaya)  [28:51],  and  the  Canon  de  la  Bolsa 
(Ka-ma  Chinaya).5 

See  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  page  456. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report, pt. n, p.  l78,note,  1892.  '  [bid.,  p.  166. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  118-119.  Cbid.,  p.  I.vs.nnt,.. 

» Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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Cochiti  "Ka/kona  '  white  hill'  ".*     Said  to  be  the  name  of  a  hill  some- 
where near  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
Cochiti  Kohuljgtfototsanfif   'place  where  the  bear  jumped  across' 

(kdhafjg  'bear'  of  any  species;   tfototsanfif   'place  where  he 

jumped'). 

This   is   a  narrow  opening  somewhere  in    the  upper  part  of 

Peralta  Canyon  [28:71].      The  walls  of  the  canyon  almost  meet, 

so  that  it  is  not  more  than  25  feet  from  the  top  of  one  wall  to  that 

of  the  other.     It  is  said  that  a  bear  once  jumped  across  this  chasm; 

hence  the  name.     See  [28:71]. 
Cochiti  Kotfetefonia,  Kotfetehd'aftetgfoma,  Kotfeteka'maUef  6nm 

'old    Cochiti'    'old    Cochiti    settlement'  {Kotfete,  see  [28:77]; 

/o/Ma'old';  hd'afteta  'settlement';  hPiuatsg  '.settlement'). 
This  is  the  unlocated  prehistoric  "Old  Cochiti",  somewhere  on 

the  mesa  [28:56].      See  [28:58]. 
Cochiti  lulfk'ona,  of  obscure  etymology. 

A  high  hill  or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 

north  of  PonfejaTidfV,  below. 
Cochiti    Mdtfanat fenaja   'the    seven  arroyos'    {mat  f  ana   'seven'; 

tfenaja  'arroyo'). 
This»is  a  place  somewhere  west  of  Cochiti  where  seven  arroyos 

come  together. 
Cochiti  "Mekernateku  (mekerna  'red  paint')".1     Given  as  the  name 

of  a  place  in  the  mountains,  southwest  of    [28:31]  and  12  miles 

from   Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77],  where  "mikerna",  a  kind  of  red 

paint,  is  obtained.     See  under  Minerals. 
Navaho  trail. 

Across  this  mesa  [28:16]  a  trail  from  east  to  west,  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against  the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  settle- 
ments, creeps  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  crossing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  cattle  and  horses  to 
ascend  the  dizzy  slope,  yet  the  savages  more  than  once  have  driven  their  liv- 
ing booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail  to  their  distant  homes.2 

See  [28:28]. 
Cochiti  PottfejalcdfV,  of  obscure  etymology  (]>o  'west'). 

A  high  hill  or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 

south  of  KdfVuna,  above. 
Span.  "Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado".3 

Images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  [at  [28:27]]  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin  [28  :26],  in  low  woods 
near  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  called  "Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado".3 

"Colorado"  is  a  misprint  for  Colorada.  See  [28:26],  [28:27], 
[28:30]. 

i  Spinden,  Cochiti  vocab.,  M3„  1911. 

=  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  147,  1892. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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Pueblo  ruin  on  the  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64].     Bandelier  says  of 
this: 

I  have  not  ascended  to  its  summit  [of  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64]],  but 
know  on  good  authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.1  In  regard 
to  the  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  tradition, 
but  the  Cochiti  Indians  "supposed"  that  it  was  formerly  a  Queres  [Keresan] 
village.-' 

Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:<>7J. 

At  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [Cochiti  [28:77]],  a  partly  wooded 
ridge  [Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]]  traverses  it  [Quemado  Canyon  [28:66]],  and 
on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada,  lies  the  ruin 
of  which  figure  16  of  Plate  l  [of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  n,  1892]  gives  the 
shape  and  relative  size.  It  stands  on  a  bare  space  near  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
abrupt  slope,  protected  on  the  west  by  woods.  The  view  from  there  is  almost 
boundless  to  the  south,  where  the  Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:122]  and  the 
Magdalena  Mountains  [Unmapped]  are  distinctly  visible  .  .  .  There  is  no 
water  on  the  Potrero,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  tillable  soil.  Still  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  Indians  who  dwelt  there  did  not  have  their  little  fields  in  some  nook 
or  corner,  either  at  the  foot  or  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  Pueblo,  with 
the  one  near  San  Antonio  [29:unlocated]  in  the  Pecos  valley,  is  the  most  com- 
pact specimen  of  the  one-house  type  which  I  have  ever  seen.  There  even  appears 
to  be  no  entrance  to  the  small  courtyard  in  the  middle.  North  of  this  court- 
yard the  cells  are  eight  deep;  south  there  are  9  rows  from  west  to  east,  and  16 
transversely,  the  whole  number  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  296,  and  their 
average  size  about  2.7  by  3.6  meters  (9  by  11|  feet) 3  .  .  .  Not  far  from  this  ruin 
is  a  small  artificial  tank  large  enough  for  the  demands  of  a  population  which  prob- 
ably did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred,  judging  from  the  capacity  of  the  larg- 
est house  at  Taos.  The  artificial  objects  are  the  same  as  on  the  other  Potreros, 
butglazed  pottery  is  very  scarce,  as  the  bulk  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  black 
and  white  and  to  the  corrugated  varieties.  Considerable  moss-agate  and  flint, 
and  some  obsidian,  was  noticed.  The  Cochiti  Indians,  and  also  those  of  Santo 
Domingo,  told  me  that  this  was  the  abode  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  tribe  in  times  long  prior  to  the  Spanish  era,  and  that  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indians  moved  from  here  to  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
they  were  living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  live  to-day  .  .  .  The  ancient 
character  of  the  potsherds  on  the  Potrero  Quemado  attracts  attention.  After 
diligent  search  I  did  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  the 
coarsely  glazed  kind,  but  the  corrugated,  and  especially  the  white  (or  gray) 
decorated  with  black  lines,  were  abundant,  resembling  the  pottery  found  in 
connection  with  the  small  houses  and  some  of  the  cave  villages.  If  the  Santo 
Domingo  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  inhabited  the  Potrero  Quemado 
[28:67]  in  former  times,  the  question  arises  whether  they  emigrated  from  the 
Rito  [28:6]  as  a  separate  band,  or  moved  off  jointly  with  the  Cochiti  and  San 
Felipe  clusters,  seceding  from  these  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  stations  between 
the  Potrero  Quemado  [28:67]  and  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6].  There  is 
such  a  marked  difference  between  the  pottery  on  the  former  and  that  at  the 
other  ruinsof  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  north  of  it  (the  small  houses  excepted ) 
that  we  might  conjecture  that  the  separation  took  place  at  the  Rito  [28:6]  before 
tlic  people  there  had  begun  to  manufacture  the  coarsely  glazed  variety.     The 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182.  2  Ibid.,  p.  184.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  182-83. 
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greater  or  less  decoration  of  pottery  in  the  Southwest  is  owing  to  local  condi- 
tions. But  the  introduction  of  anew  material  for  decorative  purposes  is  am  it  her 
thing.  It  may  have  taken  place  at  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6];  but  ruins 
north  of  that  place  (for  instance,  the  Pu-ye  [14:46])  also  exhibit  it.  It  is  a 
chronological  as  well  as  an  ethnological  indication,  pointing  to  a  discovery 
made  at  a  certain  time,  possibly  by  one  tribe  and  communicated  by  it  to  its 
neighbors,  until  it  gradually  became  the  property  of  several.  It  would  he  very 
interesting,  therefore,  to  discover  what  this  coarse  glaze  was  made  of.  I  have 
diligently  inquired  of  the  Indians,  but  without  success.  .  .  .  If  it  was  based 
upon  the  use  of  some  special  mineral  ingredient,  we  might  ultimately  discover 
where  that  ingredient  came  from,  and  whether  the  invention  was  made  at  some 
particular  place  or  was  evolved  simultaneously  among  different  tribes.  But  the 
glazed  pottery  shows  rather  decadence  than  improvement;  it  is  coarser  in  tex- 
ture, and  although  the  patterns  of  the  designs  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
older  varieties,  the  glossy  covering  is  thick  and  coarse.1 

See  [28:66],  [28:67]. 
Span.  "Sierra  de  la  Bolsa".2    This  means  'pocket  mountains'. 

In  the  west  [of  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]]  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow  projection  or 
cliff,  called  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]. 2 

See  Ka-ma  Chinaya,  page  153. 
Cochiti  ftfeftfikana  'the  waterfall'  {ftfeftfik  'it  falls  in';  ana 
4  locative '). 

This  is  a  waterfall  somewhere  in  Jose  Sanchez  Canyon  [28:51], 
q.  v.,  and  gives  the  latter  its  Cochiti  name. 
Cochiti     Tfdltskotfu     '  pifion    mountain'     (tfalU     'pinon'     '  Pinus 
edulis';  kn  'mountain';  tfu  locative). 

A  place  somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Cochiti. 
(1)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Haa."3  Given  as  the  San  Felipe  name  of  the 
site  of  Cubero  settlement.  In  the  Cochiti  idiom  (almost  identical 
with  that  of  San  Felipe)  tyetehd  means  'northeast'  (tfete  'north'; 
ha  '  east').     Cubero  is  actually  northeast  of  San  Felipe  [29:69], 

(2)  Eng.  Cubero.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cubero  'cooper's  shop'  'cooper',  also  family  name 
=  Eng.  Cooper. 

This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  a  short  distance  south  of 
[28:102],  q.  v. 
Cochiti  Tsctfatetanfkdfetfamahd  'aftetgfoma,  Tsetyateta/ifkdt'etfa- 
makd? matsef  6ma  '  painted  cave  pueblo  ruin',  referring  to  [28:31] 
{Tsetfatetanf'kdfetfama,  see  [28:31];  hd^aftetafoma  'pueblo 
ruin'  </td\(fteta,  'pueblo',  foma  'old';  kd"1  maUef  dma  'pueblo 
ruin  '  <lcd>matse  '  settlement'  'pueblo',  fdma  'old').  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge 4  gives  as  the  name  of  the  Cueva  Pintada,  Tsikyatitans\ 
which,  he  states,  is  a  misprint  for  Tsikyatitansa. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  182-85,  1892.  '  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS". 

2Iii  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  370,  1907.  *  In  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  at  the  Painted  Cave.  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

Cave  dwellings  have  been  excavated  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  cave,  and  15 
meters  (48  feet)  above  the  floor  are  indentations  showing  that  chambers  had 
also  been  burrowed  out  at  this  height.  The  steps  therefore  may  have  been 
made  in  order  to  reach  this  upper  tier  of  rooms;  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
paintings  were  more  recent  than  the  cave  village,  as  they  are  partially  painted 
over  walls  of  former  artificial  cells,  the  coating  of  which  had  fallen  off  before 
the  pictographs  were  placed  on  them.1  Most  of  the  cave  dwellings  are  found 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cueva  Pintada.  Some  of  them  have  two  tiers;  and 
there  are  also  traces  of  foundations  in  front  of  the  cliff,  showing  that  houses 
had  been  built  against  the  wall.  Of  the  extent  of  this  cave  village  it  is  difficult 
to  judge,  but  enough  is  left  to  indicate  that  it  may  have  contained  a  few  hun- 
dred people.  The  pottery  belonged  to  the  oldest  types;  mostly  white  and 
black,  and  corrugated.  Much  obsidian  lay  about  in  splinters  and  chips;  also 
door-sills  of  diorite,  broken  metates,  grinders  made  of  lava,  and  stone  axes,— 
in  short,  the  usual  "  relics  "  accompanying  pueblo  ruins.2 

Hewett  says: 

At  this  place  there  was,  besides  the  great  ceremonial  cave  [28:31],  a  small 
cliff  dwelling  and  talus  settlement,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  clan  houses  of 
the  mesas.  It  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  clan  village,  never  ap- 
proaching the  size  necessary  to  accommodate  a  large  community  like  Cochiti.3 

This  ruin  was  mentioned  to  the  present  writer  as  the  third 
successive  settlement  inhabited  and  abandoned  by  the  Cochiti  on 
their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77].     See  [28:31]. 

[29]    SOUTHERN    SHEET 

The  entire  area  shown  on  [29]  is  outside  of  (south  of)  the  Tewa 
country  proper,  but  the  Tewa  are  familiar  with  it  and  have  current  in 
their  language  many  names  for  places  located  therein.  All  the  places 
for  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  Tewa  names  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  also  many  others,  although  the  same  effort  has  not  been 
made  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sheets,  to  give  all  the  place-names 
belonging  to  the  region. 

Map  [29]  includes  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  formerly  held  b}T 
the  Tano  Tewa,  Pecos,  Southern  Tiwa,  Apache,  Comanche,  Keresan, 
Jemez,  Navaho,  and  Zufii  Indians.  For  the  range  of  these  tribes  or 
linguistic  groups  see  Handbook  of  Indians. 

[29:1]  (1)  Txilwaje^fumapieygetsiJc'waje  'basalt  height'  'basalt  height 
beyond  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]' (Asi  'basalt';  Tcwajb  'height';  fuma- 
pseyge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]),  page  322. 

(2)  Cochiti  Tfetehatfe  'northeast',  referring  to  hills  or  mesa 
(tfl't<>  'north';  ha  'east';  tfe  locative). 


i"I  was  informed  that  in  former  times,  whenever  a  pueblo  was  abandoned,  ii  was  customary  t"  paint 
a  series  of  such  symbols  in  some  secluded  spot  near  tin-  site  of  the  Tillage.  \\  hether  tins  is  tine  or  not, 
1  do  not  know."— Bandei.ikr,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p,  157,  note,  1892, 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  156-157  and  note. 

3  Hewett  in  Papers  School  A  ma:  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  671,  1909. 
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See  [29:1],  [29:2],  [29:4],  [88:49],  Canada  Ancha,  and  CaBada 
Larga  [29:unlocated]. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Chino,  for  Mesa  del  Chino   'Chinaman  Mesa'. 

The  origin  of  this  name  is  not  understood. 

This  is  a  very  large  mesa  of  irregular  form  and  height.     It  can 

be  distinctly  seen  from  Santa  Fe.     It  is  said  to  have  four  chief 

summits:  [20:48],  [29:2J,  [29:3],  and  [29:4].     For  various  points 

of  interest  on  and  about  the  mesa  see  maps  [20],  [28J,  and  [29]. 

One  old  trail  runs  across  it  from  [20:50]  to  [28:4SJ,  while  another 

runs  beside  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  western  base  of  the  mesa. 

Cf.  especially  Ts$a?a  [28:4S]. 
[29:2]  Pefiikwaje  'timber  point  height'  (I*(>ftftr,  see  [20:unloeated]; 

Icwajd   'height'). 

This  is  a  high,  roundish  height  on  top  of  [29:1],  q.  v.     See  also 

[20:47],  [20:48]. 
[29:3]  (1)  Toma,  Tomapitjf  of  obscure  et3Tmolog3T  (ioma  unexplained, 

but  cf.  other  place-names  ending  in  -ma  such  as  '  Qma  [16:42]  and 

puma  [20:5];  piyf  'mountain').     "To-ma".1 

(2)  Eng.  Red  Hill.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Colorado  'red  hill'.  =Eng.  (2).  The  height 
has  a  reddish  color;  hence  the  name. 

This  is  a  very  high  hill  or  mountain  slightly  west  of  the  central 
part  of  the  plateau  [29:1].  This  hill  is  very  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  by  the  name  Toma.  The  Tewa  state  that  in  ancient  times 
Toma  was  one  of  the  four  places  from  which  smoke  and  fire 
used  to  come  forth.  The  other  places  were  '  Oguhewe  [20:6], 
p-umavoakip  o  [19:116],  and  Tytifjopo  [18:21]. 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  call  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo  [see  below],  and  the  heights 
which  crown  it,  To-ma  .  .  .  They  say  that  "once  upon  a  time,"  very,  very 
long  ago,  smoke  issued  simultaneously  from  four  different  points.  From  the 
heights  on  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo,  or  To-ma,  from  the  'Gigantes,'  or  black  cliff 
of  Shyumo  [20:6]  south  of  San  Ildefonso,  from  the  Tu-yo,  or  the  black  mesa 
[18:21]  of  San  Ildefonso  north  of  the  village,  and  from  another  point  in  high 
mountains  which  I  could  not  locate."  2 

Bandelier  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  identifies  Mesa  del  Cuervo 
withlW/;  see  [20:50]. 

On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo,  farther  north,  [than  [28:49]]  I 
know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada  Ancha  and  Canada  Larga 
[29:unlocated],  at  the  foot  of  that  wide  and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been 
informed,  are  devoid  of  all  remains  of  former  Indian  habitations.2 

Bandelier  doubtless  refers  to  Red  Hill  also  when  he  writes: 
North  of  the  Tetilla  [29:4]   lie  several   ancient  craters,  whose  sides  have 
crumbled  and  are  now  rounded  eminences  or  jagged  humps.     A  layer  of  trap 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  i>t.  II,  p.  81,  1892. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  81  and  note. 
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and  lava  covers  the  cretaceous  formation  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
The  nearer  we  approach  San  Ildefonso,  the  wilder  the  scenery  becomes,  and  the 
broad  cafiadas  that  traverse  it  are  without  permanent  water.1 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  recently  informed 
Doctor  Ilewett  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  Spanish  document  in 
the  Spanish  archives  (422,  423,  726)  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Santa  Fe,  "Cuma"  mentioned  as  a  hill  somewhere 
southeast  of  Santa  Fe.  "Cuma"  is  perhaps  a  Span,  spelling  of 
Tewa  Toma. 
[29:4]  (1)  Wawag.i,'We,  Wawagipiy f  'breast-like  place,'  'breast-like 
mountain'  (<wa  'breast;  wag.i  'like'  '  resembling';  Hwe  locative; 
pijjf  '  mountain ').  This  is  probably  merely  a  translation  of  Span. 
(4),  but  it  is  in  common  use. 

(2)  Cochiti  kdxefFoto,  of  obscure  etymology  (Jcdsef  unexplained; 
Voto  'height'  <Fo  'mountain',  to  'up  at'  locative  postfix). 
"Shkasi-sku-tshu  .   .   .  the  pointed  height".2 

(3)  Eng.  Tetilla  Mountain.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tetilla  'teat'  'nipple'.  =  Eng.  (3).  So  named  be- 
cause of  the  teat-like  shape  of  the  mountain. 

Bandolier  says  of  the  Tetilla  Mountain:3 

"This  plateau  [speaking  of  [20:5]  and  [29:1]  together]  is  sur- 
mounted near  its  southern  end  by  the  isolated  height  of  the 
Tetilla."4 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  gives  erroneously  "Ta-pu"  as  the 
Tewa  name  of  Tetilla  Mountain :  "'Shkasi-sku-tshu,'  in  Queres 
[Keresan]  the  pointed  height,  Ta-pu,  in  Tehua  [Tewa]  which  has 
an  analogous  signification'".  Tapu  has  only  one  common  mean- 
ing in  Tewa,  namely,  grass-root  (fa  'grass';  pu  'base'  'root'). 
No  such  name  is  ever  applied  to  Tetilla  Mountain,  nor  could  the 
name  mean  an}^thing  like  'the  pointed  height.'  "The  Tetilla 
stood  out  boldly,  crowning  the  black  ridges  with  its  slender, 
graceful  cone."5  To  see  sunset  behind  this  from  Santa  Fe  on 
a  winter  evening  is  a  sight  of  rare  beauty. 

"In  the  distance  west  of  that  beautiful  cone  which  to-day  is 
called,  and  very  appropriately,  the  Tetilla."6 
See  Cochiti  llakawa  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:5]  (1)  Pog_e  'down  at  the  water'  (po  'water';  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at').  =Jemez  (5).  "Po-o-ge."7  This  is  the  common  name  of 
Santa  Fe  city  or  locality  in  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  dialects.  It 
is  to  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  San  Juan  (2)  and  of  Santa 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  80,  1892. 
2  Ibid,  note. 
"Ibid. 

«"Thispeak  is  only  2,153  meters  (7,ogo  feet)  high,  and  presents  from  nil  sides  the  appearance oi 
a  pointed  eone  resting  on  a  gracefully  euwed  basis."— Ibid. 
sBandeller,  Delight  Makers,  p.yos,  1890. 
oil, id.,  i>.  487. 
'Twiieheii  in  Santa  F<  ,v.  w  Mexican,  Sept.  -22, 1910. 
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Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  NainU',  Tesuque  (3).  Cf.,for  example,  the 
common  expression  nd  Pog_ema"yj>  'he  is  going  to  Santa  Fe'  (n4 
'he';  Pog.e  'Santa  Fe';  i>tX7)f  'to  go'). 

(2)  San  Juan  Kwa-apog.e  'down  at  the  bead  water'  (Jcwayya  '  any 
kind  of  bead';  po  'water';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  =Navaho 
(9).  San  Juan  "Cua  P'Hoge,  the  place  or  village  of  the  shell 
beads,  or  of  the  shells  (Olivella)  from  which  they  make 
the  beads  which  the}7  so  highly  prize."1  San  Juan 
"Kua-p'o-o-ge,  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the  water."2 
"Kuapoge."3  "Kuapogo."4  "Kwapoge:"5  given  as  name  of 
[29:6],  "Kuapoge  (Tewa:  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the 
water):"6  this  name  for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  is  used  only  at  San 
Juan,  at  which  the  name  Tewa  (1),  above,  is  also  used. 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso  Nambe,  Tesuque '  Og.apog.e  'down 
at  the  Olivella  shell  water'  ('<?g«  'Olivella  shell';  po  'water';  g_e 
'down  at'  'over  at').  Santa  Clara  "Oga  P'Hoge."7  Santa  Clara 
"Og-a-p'o-ge."7  Bandolier  gives  no  etymolog}'.  This  is  the  name 
for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  used  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos  ex- 
cept San  Juan;  see  San  Juan  (2),  above.  The  name  Tewa  (1)  is 
also  used  at  all  these  pueblos. 

(4)  Taos  "Hulpana  'shell  river:'"9  given  as  name  of  Santa  Fe. 
Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  and  Jemez  (1). 

(5)  Jemez  Paid  'down  at  the  water'  (pd  'water';  Id  'down  at' 
'over  at').      =Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Taos  (4). 

(6)  Cochiti  J Mf oho  'east  dell'  (ha  'east';  foko  'dell'). 
=  Santo  Domingo  (7). 

(7)  Santo  Domingo  lid  foko  'east  dell'  (ha  'east';  foko  'dell). 
=  Cochiti  ((>). 

(8)  Oraibi  Hopi  Alavija.     (<Span.  a  la  Villa).     See  Span.  (13). 

(9)  Navaho  "Yotqo  'bead  water:'"10  given  as  name  of  Santa 
Fe.  "  Yotqogo  '  to  Santa  Fe. '" "  "  Yotqogo  dey a  '  1  am  going  to 
Santa  Fe.'"12     "Yo 'bead.'"13     =  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  Jicarilla  Apache  *'Sa.ndaxeye  'at  Santa  Fe'."14  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (\->)  +  ye  locative  postfix. 

i  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  153,  note,  1890. 

sBiindelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  90,  1892. 

3Hewett,  Cieneral  View,  p.  697,  1905. 

4  Hewett,  Antiquities,  map,  1906. 

sHewett,  Cornmunaute's,  p.  34,  1908. 

^Hewett  in  Santa  Fe  Sew  Mexican,  June  22,  1910. 

'Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  453,  1890. 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  90, 1892. 

9  Hany  Budd,  Taos  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  n.  d. 

">  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  132,  1910. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

u  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

is  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

"Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  119,  1911. 
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(11)  Eng.  Santa  Fe.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (12).  The  Eng.  pro- 
nunciation is  frequently  sxntafei,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
write  an  acute  accent  over  the  final  e  of  the  name;  see  under 
Span.  (1'2).  The  application  of  the  name  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  popularly  known  as  "the  Santa  Fe.'1  has 
greatly  increased  its  usage. 

(12)  Span.  Santa  Fe  'holy  faith'.  =Eng.  (11).  The  orthog- 
raphy of  the  Spanish  Academy  gives  fe  'faith'  without  the 
acute  accent  over  the  e;  see  under  Eng.  (11).  The  full  Span. 
name  current  in  early  times  was  Villa  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  de  Assisi  'city  of  the  holy  faith  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi'.  This  was  formerly  abbreviated  as  Santa  Fe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  la  Villa.     For  Villa  see  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span,  la  Villa  'the  city'.  See  Span.  (12).  This  was  in 
early  days  a  term  much  used  by  the  Span. -speaking  people  of 
New  Mexico.  The  expression  'a  la  Villa'  'at  the  city'  'to  the 
city '  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the  Ilopi  language  as  the 
regular  name  for  Santa  Fe.  Tewa  and  Mexicans  seem  rarely  to 
apply  "la  Villa"  to  Santa  Fe  at  the  present  day. 

The  histories  of  New  Mexico  treat  fully  the  history  of  Santa 
Fe.  What  we  know  of  the  prehistory  of  the  site  of  the  city  is 
summarized  by  Hewett: 

The  Tewa  name  for  the  site  where  Santa  Fe  now  stands  was  'Kuapoge' 
(Tewa:  The  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the  water)  [<Bandelier],  and  a  large 
terraced  pueblo  [29:6]  stood  on  Fort  Marcy  hill  where  the  military  breast- 
works have  long  covered  its  ruined  walls.  A  smaller  pueblo  [29:9],  later 
called  'Analco'  (Analco:  A  Nahua  or  Aztec  word,  'atl,'  water;  'nalli,'  the 
other  side;  'co'  on:  'On  the  other  side  of  the  water')  stood  south  of  the  Rio 
Santa  Fe  [29:8]  on  the  site  of  San  Miguel  church.  Some  years  ago  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  portions  of  its  walls  still  exist  in  the  foundations  of 
the  so-called  '  Oldest  House  in  Santa  Fe,'  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Indian 
pueblo  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know  that  a  third  pueblo  [29:7] 
existed  in  very  early  times  in  the  valley  north  of  the  river  [29:8].  There  is 
an  ancient  burying  ground  under  the  back  part  of  the  Old  Palace  and  the 
alterations  in  the  building  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  museum  [Museum 
of  New  Mexico]  disclosed  within  the  massive  wall  of  the  central  axis,  portions 
of  an  ancient  'puddled'  wall,  characteristic  of  Indian  architecture  before  the 
art  of  making  adobe  bricks  was  learned  from  the  Spaniards;  identical  with 
fragments  of  puddled  walls  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  foundations  of  the 
'Oldest  House'  and  under  the  foundations  of  Fort  Marcy;  also  identical  with 
those  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  at  Perage 
[16:36]  .  .  .  Abiquiu  [3:38]  and  Ojo  Caliente  [6:25].  These  walls  evidently 
survived  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Palace  in  1680.  None  of  these  towns 
were  occupied  at  the  time  when  the  Santa  Fe  valley  was  first  seen  by  while 
men.  All  were  in  ruins,  but  the  evidences  at  hand  justify  the  belief  that  if  one 
could  have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  now  stands,  looking  east  from 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  500  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  seen  on  what  we  call  Fort  Marcy  hill,  an  Indian  town  of  consider- 
able size,  consisting  of  one  large  terraced  pueblo  and  one  or  more  smaller 
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buildings  near  by,  a  kiva  or  sanctuary  of  the  circular  subterranean  type  (in  the 
bench  half  way  down  the  hill  side;  south  of  the  river  on  San  Miguel  slope,  a 
small  pueblo  two  stories  high,  and  passing  back  and  forth  from  these  two 
towns  to  the  river,  then  considerably  larger  than  now,  the  water  carriers  with 
their  ollas  on  their  heads.  In  the  foreground,  where  the  historic  Old  Palace 
has  undergone  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  three  centuries,  would  have  been  seen 
a  duster  of  ruined  walls  and  rounded  mounds,  the  remains  of  an  earlier  town, 
over  which  some  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Santa  Fe  were  doubtless  built.  Such 
is  our  conception  of  '  Prehistoric  Santa  Fe. ' 2 

In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  Santa  Fe  X>  w  Mexican  Col. 
R.  E.  Twitchell  quotes  a  portion  of  Doctor  Hewett'a  article 
given  in  part  above,  and  comments  upon  it  as  follows: 

Now-  when  I  read  this  description,  I  was  taken  by  Doctor  Hewett's  definition 
of  the  word  "Analco,"  which  he  shows  is  a  word  of  the  Nahuatl  language. 
I  repeatedly  asked  myself:  How  does  it  happen  that  an  Aztec  word  is  used  as 
a  name  for  a  New  Mexico  pueblo  confessedly  prehistoric,  or  Spanish  at  least? 
During  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Santa  Fe,  it  was  my  pleasure,  coupled, 
I  admit,  with  a  decided  curiosity,  to  make  some  investigation  of  the  old  pueblo 
ruins  in  that  locality.  As  time  progressed  I  became  intensely  interested,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  presence  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier, 
the  greatest  of  living  archeologists,  who  gave  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  pointed  out  to  me  many  valuable  "trails"  which  I  assiduously  fol- 
lowed in  making  my  amateur  investigations  and  explorations.  Bandelier  never 
suggested  that  "Analco"  was  a  Nahuatl  word,  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  occurred  to  him.  He  always  believed  that  there  was  no  pueblo  on  the 
present  site  of  the  San  Miguel  church  or  near  the  so-called  "oldest  house,"  nor 
were  there  any  ruins  of  an  old  pueblo  at  that  point  when  Oil  ate  made  Santa  Fe 
his  capital  in  1605.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  pueblo  on  top  of  Fort 
Marcy;  the  foundations  and  remains  of  an  old  pueblo  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fort,  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  on  top  of  the  hill; 
that  is  well  known,  but  as  to  there  having  been  any  pueblo  remains  across  the 
river,  I  have  serious  doubt,  and  I  shall  give  my  reasons.  Benavides,  the  his- 
torian, in  his  memorial,  written  in  1630,  at  page  26,  says  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe:  "Villa  de  Santa  Fe,  cabeza  de  este  Reino,  adonde  residen  los  gobernadores, 
y  Espanoles,  que  seran  hasta  docientas  y  cincuenta  aunque  solos  los  cincuenta  se 
podran  armar  por  falta  de  armas  ...  a  este  presidio  sustenta  V.  M.  no  con 
pagas  de  su  caxa  real,  sino  haziendo  los  encomenderos  de  aquellos  pueblos,  por 
mano  del  gobernador;  el  tributo  que  les  dan  los  Indios,  es  cada  casa  una  manta, 
que  es  una  vara  de  lienzo  de  algodon,  y  una  famega  de  maiz  cada  ano,  con  que 
se  sustentan  los  probes  Espanoles;  tendran  de  servicio  sectecientos  almas  de 
suerte,  que  entre  Espafioles  mestizos,  e  Indios  acerca  mil  almas."  Now  Mr. 
Bandelier  says  that  the  "servicio"  consisted  of  Mexican  Indians,  not  of 
Pueblos.  The  abodes  of  these  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eiver, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Miguel  was  the  chapel  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  and  not 
a  Pueblo  church.  In  another  account,  a  manuscript  of  August  13,  fifty  years 
later,  entitled  Diario  del  Sition  de  Santa  Fe,  we  find  "Ya  otro  dia  por  la 
mafiana  se  descubrio  el  egercito  del  enemigo  en  el  Llano  de  las  Milpas  de  S. 
Miguel,  y  cases  de  los  Mexicanos  saqueandolas."  In  the  diary  of  Governor 
Otermin,  being  his  account  of  the  retreat  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  we  find  the  above,  and  in  1693,  Diego  de  Vargas  says: 
"Pase  a  reconocer  la  Yglesia  o  ermita  que  servia  de  parroquia  a  los  Yndios 
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Mexicanos  que  vivian  en'  esta  dha  Uilla  con  el  titnlo  de  la  acbocacion  de  su 
Patron  el  Arcangel  Sii.  Miguel."  In  the  Relacion  Anonima  de  la  Reconquista 
at  page  141  we  find  'Paso  a  la  capilla  de  San  Miguel,  que  antes  servia  de  par- 
roquia  a  los  Indios  Tlaxealtecas.  Fscalante,  in  his  letter  to  Padre  Morn"  Bays: 
"Dia  sitiaron  a  esta  los  Tanos  de  San  Marcos,  San  Cristoval  y  Galisteo,  los 
Queres  de  la  Cienega  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur,  se  apoderaron,  de  las 
casas  de  los  Indios  Tlascaltecas,  que  vivian  en  el  barrio  de  Analco  y  pegaron 
fuego  a  la  Capilla  de  San  Miguel."  It  is  comparatively  easy,  then,  to  see  where 
the  word  "Analco"  came  from;  it  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  Mexican 
Indians,  the  Tlazcaltecas,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Onate 
when  he  made  his  entrada  in  1598.  The  nearest  pueblos,  actually  occupied 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  New  Mexico,  to  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  village  of  Tesuque  and  the  Tanos  village  at  the  Cienega, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Tzi-gu-ma.  It  is  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  so-called  "oldest  house"  is  of 
Pueblo  construction,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there  was  a  pueblo  building 
on  the  spot;  it  was  likely  nothing  but  a  detached  house,  and  was  two  stories 
high.  It  was  two  stories  high  when  I  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  but  was  later  cut 
down  to  one  story,  as  the  top  walls  were  crumbling  away.  The  "Mexican 
Indians"  did  not  build  two  story  houses,  nor  did  they  build  houses  having 
opening  in  the  top  instead  of  the  sides.  The  "oldest  house"  had  its  entrance 
in  the  roof  and  the  doors  and  windows  now  appearing  are  all  of  very  late 
construction.  If  the  painting,  embodying  Doctor  Hewett's  ideas,  only  shows 
houses  of  the  detached  type,  at  this  point,  I  think  he  will  be  not  only  prehis- 
torically  but  historically  correct.1 

Bandelier  says  of  the  archeology  of  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  merely: 

They  [the  Tewa]  also  acknowledge  that  a  Tanos  village  stood  on  the  spot 
[the  site  of  Santa  Fe];  but  this  may  possibly  refer  to  the  pueblo  constructed 
after  1680  by  the  Tanos  from  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  'palace' 
of  Santa  Fe.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  fact  that  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village  also 
existed  here  in  prehistoric  times  as  quite  certain.2 

The  present  writer  has  inquired  diligently  among  the  Tewa  con- 
cerning ancient  Indian  villages  at  Santa  Fe.  None  of  them  know 
any  tradition  of  such  villages  having  existed,  or  anything  more 
than  the  name  of  the  site.  They  say  that  if  there  used  to  be  one  or 
more  Indian  villages  at  the  site  in  very  ancient  times  they  were  of 
course  inhabited  by  the  down-country  Indians,  or  "Tano"(7"<m»- 
towa<t'((  'to  live';  mi?u  'below'  'down  country';  ioica  'people' 
'Indians').  See  Tano  under  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  576.  The  Tewa  know  nothing  of  the  name  "Analco",  nor 
of  Tlaxcaltec  Indians.  The  latter  were,  it  may  be  said,  according 
to  the  histories  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  seven  "Aztec"  tribes. 

See  [29:0],  [29:7],  [29:8],  [29:9],  and   Santa  Fe  Plain  [Large 
Features],  page  104. 
[29:<;l  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  on  Fort  Marcy  Hill,  Santa  Fe.     Sec  under 
[29:5]. 

'  Twitalii'll  in  Santa  Fe  .v-  w  Mexican,  Sept.  'J2,  1910. 
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[29: 7 J  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  .site  of  Old  Palace  of  the  Governors, 
Santa  Fe.     See  under  [29:5]. 

[29:8]  (1)  Pog*?im.pohv?'u  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Pog.e,  see  [29:5];  \yj> 
locative  and  adjective-forming'  postfix;  fyohvtu  'creek  with  water 
in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =  San  Juan 
(2),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  San  Juan  Kwa'apoQ-ijn  point'' u  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Kwa'apog.e 
see  [29:5];  '£??./  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohn'n 
'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo').  =Tewa  (1),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe, 
Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  '  Og.apog.e'im- 
pohii'u,  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (' Og.apog.e,  see  [29:5];  'yqf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  polnCu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan 
(2),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Jemez  Pdldpd  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Paid,  see  [29:5];  pa 
'water'  'creek').  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San 
lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Cochiti  Ildfuhgtfena  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Hd/olco,  see 
[29:5];  tfena  'river'  'creek').  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2),  Santa 
Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Eng.  (6), 
Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Creek.  ( <  Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2), 
Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  de  Santa  Fe  'Santa  Fe  River'.  =Tewa  (1),  San 
Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez 
(4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6). 

This  creek  rises  in  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  and  flows  south- 
westward  and  then  westward,  joining  the  Rio  Grande  a  short 
distance  below  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77].  Santa  Fe  city  stands  on 
its  banks  just  below  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The  creek 
skirts  the  Santa  Fe  Plain  (see  [29:  introduction],  page  457)  on  the 
northwest.  It  forms  a  deep  canyon  at  [29 :25].  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

The  gorge  through  which  the  Santa  Fe  River  issues  from  the  high  eastern 
range  is  said  to  contain  ancient  ruins.1 

Thefirstnamed  [Santa  Fe  Creek]  'sinks'  twice:  between  Agua  Fria  [29:14], 
southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Cienega  [29:21];  and  again,  farther  west, 
between  La  Bajada  [29:27]  and  Cochiti  [28:7V].1 

See  [29:5],  [29:25],  [28:80]. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p. 88,  1892. 
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[29:i>]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  site  of  the  Tlaxcaltec  colony  Analco.     See  under  [29:5]. 

[29:10]  (1)  PoQ.ekev)e  'Santa  Fe  height'  {Poge,  see  [29:5];  leave 
'height'). 

(2)  San  Juan  Eava'apog.elcewe  'Santa  Fe  height'  (!Twa?afiog.e, 
see  [29:5];  %ewe  'height'). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Iklefonso,  Nambe",  Tesuque  ' Og.</pog.tk<ywe 
'Santa  Fe  height'  {^Og.apog.e,  see  [29:5];  heave  'height'). 

(4)  Eng.  Tesuque  divide.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5).  "The 
'divide'  as  this  point  is  called  by  the  people  of  Santa  Fe."1 

(5)  Span.  Creston  de  Tesuque  'Tesuque  divide'.      =Eng.  (4). 
This  high  ridge  about  2  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  divides  the 

Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]  drainage  from  that  of  Santa  Fe  Creek 
[29  :S].  The  road  usually  taken  by  Tewa  in  going  to  Santa  Fe,  as 
they  constantly  do  for  shopping,  passes  over  this  ridge.  Bande- 
lier  says: 

Nearly  6  miles  separate  the  Tezuque  village  [26:8]  from  a  high  crest  in  the 
south,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  over  the  whole  country  of  the 
Tehuas  [Tewa].  Looking  south  from  the  'divide,'  as  this  point  is  called  by 
the  people  of  Santa  Fe,  the  landscape  is  different.  A  wooded  declivity  seems  to 
overhang  a  wide  and  arid  plain  [Santa  Fe  plain  [29:introduction],  page  457]. 2 

See  [29:5]. 

[29:11]  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[29:12]  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[29:13]  New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

[29:14]  (1)  Eng.  Agua  Fria  settlement.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Agua  Fria  'cold  water'. 

This  is  a  small  settlement  consisting  of  Mexican  houses  along 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  about  3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]. 
There  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek.  Near  the  church  are  the  pueblo  ruins  [29:15]  and  [29:1<;|, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bandelier.  All 
attempts  to  obtain  a  Tewa  name  for  Agua  Fria  or  for  any  ruin  at 
the  place  have  been  futile.  See  [29:15],  [29:lt>],  and  Nameless 
pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29:unlocated  |. 

[29:15]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  |29:14],  east  of  and  some 
50  yards  from  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  a  few  yards  southeast  of 
Agua  Fria  church.  The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  who 
thinks  that  this  ruin  is  more  recent  than  [29:1(>|  and  that  it  may 
be  even  post-Spanish.  See  [29:14,  |29:l(i],  and  Nameless  pueblo 
ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29:unlocatcd  ]. 

[29:10]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  west  of  Santa  Fe 
Creek  [29 :S]  and   northwest  of  Agua   Fria   church.     This    ruin 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ti,  p.  86,  1892. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 
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stands  at  present  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  is  washing  a 
portion  of  it  away.  The  ruin  appears  to  be  older  than  [29:15] 
according  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman.  Southwest  of  the  ruin  at 
some  distance  from  the  creek  are  traces  of  very  ancient  pueblo 
ruins.  Although  some  of  the  Tewa  know  of  this  ruin,  they  know 
no  name  for  it.  The  informants  are  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr. 
A.  V.  Kidder,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Cassidy.  See  [29:14], 
[29:15],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5],  and  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:17]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  arroyo.'  =Eng.  (1).  The 
Tewa  informants  knew  no  name  for  this  arroyo,  nor  for  any 
ruins  situated  on  it. 

Somewhere  on  the  upper  course  of  the  ArrojTo  Hondo  the 
large  "Government  Irrigation  Danr'  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Arroj'o  Hondo  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  "Cienega 
Creek"  of  Hewett;1  see  [29:21].  See  also  [29:18],  [29:19], 
and  Arroyo  Chamisos  [29  :unlocated]. 

[29:18]  West  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  "Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay".2  The 
writer  has  tried  especially  to  have  this  name  identified  by  the 
Tewa,  but  without  success.  Bandelier  gives  no  etymology  for  it, 
and  was  informed  that  the  same  Tano  Tewa  name  was  applied  to 
Ktinf&oywikejl  [29 :  unlocated]  .3  Some  of  the  Tewa  informants 
sa}T  that  the  name  is  for  JcwseJca  'oak  leaf  (kwse  'oak';  lea  'leaf'), 
but  they  never  heard  of  a  place  by  that  name.  The  final  y  of 
Bandelier's  alternative  form  may  be  for  Hu  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix.  That  Kua-kaa  was  also  applied  to  Eunyx'oy- 
w\kejl  [29:  unlocated]  is  almost  certainly  erroneous. 
Bandelier  says  of  this  ruin  and  [29:19]: 

Five  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  [29:5],  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  deep  and  broad  gulch  called  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17],  stand  two  ruins, 
called  Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay  by  the  Tanos,  .  .  .  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors 
built  them.  The  larger  [29:18]  of  the  two  has  been  figured  on  plate  i,  fig.  21 
[of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  pt.  n];  the  smaller  one  [29:19]  lies  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  it,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  rocky  gorge  through  which  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  has  cut  its  deep  bed.  It  is  a  so-called  'one-house'  pueblo;  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  well-defined  mounds  was  154  meters  (505  feet);  and  it  was 
certainly  two  stories  high.  The  larger  pueblo  was  capable  of  lodging  about  200 
households,  or  700  persons.  The  walls  were  made  of  broken  stones,  and  there 
is  much  pottery, — black  and  white,  red  and  black,  black,  red,  white,  and 
orange;  also,  corrugated  and  indented  ware;  but  no  incised  specimens.  The 
usual  fragments  of  stone  implements  are  found;  also  obsidian,  flint,  bones,  and 
some  charred  corn.  The  situation  is  a  good  one  for  observation  and  defense, 
commanding  a  wide  view  down  the  arroyo  [29:17],  and  to  the  west  and  south- 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906. 

2 Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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west  across  the  plain  [Santa  Fe  plain  [29:  introduction]].  To  the  south  is  a 
level  expanse,  and  on  the  north  lies  the  arroyo,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  50  meters. 
The  pueblo  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  which  is  very  steep,  and  a 
spring  rises  at  the  bottom.  For  cultivation,  the  people  of  Kua-kaa  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  plain  around  their  village,  since  irrigation  is  impossible,  either 
below  or  above.  This  pueblo  bears  the  marks  of  long  abandonment;  the  mounds 
are  flat  and  at  most  2  meters  (6  feet)  high,  or  generally  lower.  The  Tanos 
claim  that  it  was  pie-Spanish,  and  documentary  evidence  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  objects  found  there  corroborates  the  statement.1 

Information   kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of   Santa 
Fe,  agrees  with  that  given  by  Bandelier.     See  [29:17],  [29:1  it], 
and  Kunfs^qywifceji  [29 :  unlocated]. ' 
[29: lit]  East  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  "Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay."2     See  under 

[29:18]. 
[29:20]  (1)  Eng.  Cieneguilla  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cieneguilla  'little  marsh'  'little  marshy  meadow.' 
=  Eng.  (1).  Where  the  marshy  place  is  from  which  this  settle- 
ment was  named  has  not  been  learned.  Cieneguilla  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  name  of  Cienega  settlement  [29:21],  rather  than 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  marshy  place  at  the  spot.  The 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  either  a  Tewa  or  a  Cochiti 
Indian  name  for  the  place. 

Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  [29:21]  were  located  on  the  map  by  a 
Mexican  who  lives  at  Cieneguilla.  The  latter  is  located  on 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphical Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian.3 
This  map  does  not,  however,  show  Cienega  [29:21].  Bandelier 
says  of  Cieneguilla:  "Cieneguilla,  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe'M  and  "Cieneguilla  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  high  mesa  of 
the  Tetilla  [29:4],  9  miles  to  the  east  [of  La  Bajada  [29:27]].  "5 
Bandelier  does  not  say  whether  Cieneguilla  is  or  is  not  situated 
on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  but  implies  that  Cienega  [29:21]  is  so 
situated:  "The  lirst  named  [Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]]  'sinks'  twice: 
between  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  and 
the  Cienega  [29:21]"  ;6  and  "returning  now  to  the  Cienega 
[29:21],  and  following  the  course  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  [29:8] 
westward  through  the  pass  of  the  Bocas  [29:25]."5  Hewett7 
locates  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  and  Cienega 
[29:21]  on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  as 
has  been  done  on  [29],  but  appears  to  call  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  90-91. 

2Ibid.,p.90. 

3  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1873, 1871, 1875, 1877,  and  1878. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  88,  note. 

sibid.,  p.  95. 

•Ibid.,  p. 88. 

'Antiquities, pi.  xvh,  1906. 
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"Cienega  Creek";  see  [29:17].  The  map  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  compiled  by  the  General  Land  Office,  1909,  does 
not  give  Cieneguilla,  hut  shows  the  "Cieneguilla  Grant"  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tetilla  Mountain  [29:4]  and  northwest  of  "La 
Cienega,,  [29:21],  the  latter  being  located  on  the  lower  course 
of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17].  " La Cienega" [29:21]  is,  how- 
ever, located  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,1  while  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  does  not  appear  at 
all.  Post-route  maps  of  New  Mexico  give  neither  Cieneguilla 
nor  Cienega.  The  locations  of  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  on  [29] 
may  be  regarded  as  probably  correct.  See  [29:21],  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  KateQfi  [29:  unlocated]. 
[29:21]  (1)  Eng.  Cienega  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cienega  'marsh'  "marshy  meadow.'  =Eng.  (1). 
Where  the  marshy  place  is,  from  which  this  place  was  named,  has 
not  been  learned.  Cf .  [29:20],  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  the  name. 
No  Tewa  or  other  Indian  name  for  Cienega  could  be  learned. 

Cienega  was  located  on  [29]  by  a  Mexican  who  lives  at  Ciene- 
guilla [29:20].  According  to  this  informant  Cienega  is  situated 
on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  3  or  4  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:5]. 
According  to  Bandelier  the  name  Cienega  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  now  ruined  pueblo  [29:23],  q.  v.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
position  of  Cienega  according  to  various  authorities,  see  under 
[29:20].  See  also  [29:17]  which  is  perhaps  sometimes  so  called 
from  Cienega,  "Cienega  Creek,'' and  San  Ildefonso  Katege  [29: 
unlocated]. 
[29:22]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may,"2  given  as  signi- 
fying "a  'lonely  cottonwood  tree,'  in  Spanish  'alamo  solo.'"3 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  questioned  knew  this  name,  nor 
could  they  et3Tmologize  it.  The  final  y  of  the  alternative  form 
is  perhaps  for  V1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  name  does  not  mean  "lonely  cottonwood 
tree"  in  Tewa  or  Keresan. 

(2)  Span.  "Cienega''.4  This  means  'the  marsh',  and  is  the 
same  name  as  is  applied  to  [29:21],  q.  v. 

Bandelier  says  of  this  pueblo  ruin: 

We  meet  with  a  considerable  one  [pueblo  ruin]  at  the  Cienega  [29:21],  near 
where  the  Santa  Fe"  stream  [29  :S]  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  the  'Bocas' 
[29:25].  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may.  Until  1680,  this  vil- 
lage, under  the  name  of  'La  Cienega,'  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  mission  of  San  Marcos  [Kmifx'  Qywj&gie  [29:unlocated].]     ...     It 

1  Professional  Paper  fiS,  1912,  pi.  I. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  91, 1892. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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was  abandoned  during  the  time  that  the  Pueblos  were  independent,  and  an 
effort  tu  repeople  it  was  made  by  Diego  de  Vargas  after  the  pacification  of  New 
Mexico  in  1695,  but  with  little  success.  .  .  .  Tzi-gu-ma  is  therefore  an  historic 
pueblo.  Nevertheless,  1  am  in  doubt  as  to  which  stock  its  inhabitants  belonged. 
They  are  mentioned  as  being  Queres  [Keresan]  in  such  documents  as  are  at 
my  command,1  but  the  people  of  Cochiti  do  not  regard  them  as  having  been 
of  their  own  stock,  but  as  belonging  to  the  Puya-tye,  .  .  .  or  Tanos.  Further- 
more, the  name  Tziguma  is  a  Tehua  [Tewa]  word  signifying  a  'lonely 
cottonwood  tree ',  in  Spanish  'alamo  solo'.  Until  the  question  is  decided  by 
further  researches  among  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  shall  hold  that  the 
pueblo  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village.2 

See  [29:22]. 

[29:23] (l)Eng.  Alamo  Creek.  (<  Span.)  =Span.  (2).    "Alamo  Creek".3 

(2)  Span.   Aito}to  Alamo    'cottonwood  arroyo'.      =  Eng.  (1). 

Bonanza  settlement  [29:24]  is  on  the  middle  course  of  this  arroyo. 

[29:24]  Eng.   Bonanza  settlement.     Perhaps  so  called  because  of  some 

mine  or  mining-  interest.     See  [29:23]. 
[29:25]  (1)  Eng.  Las  Bocas  Canyon.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Bocas  'the  mouths'.  =Eng.  (1).  "Las  Bocas 
que  llaman  de  Senetu  [29:2i>]".4  "Bocas".5  Why  this  name 
was  applied  is  not  clear. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  through  which  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8] 
runs  for  a  few  miles,  where  it  passes  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  [29:1].     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  Bocas  themselves  offer  hardly  anything  of  archaeological  interest  except 
some  rock  carvings  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  due  to 
Pueblo  Indians  or  to  nomads.  It  is  a  narrow  canon,  picturesque  in  places,  with 
little  spots  of  fertile  soil,  occasional  cottonwood  trees,  and  usually  permanent 
water.  At  the  Bajada  [29:27]  the  river  sinks  nearly  always  during  early  sum- 
mer, and  a  plateau  5  miles  wide  spreads  out  to  the  west,  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Peiia  Blanca  [28:92];  northwards  it  extends 
not  more  than  4  miles,  being  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and 
very  abrupt  mesa  from  which  rises  the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29:4].  At 
the  Bajada  [29:26]  the  slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  five 
hundred  feet  high.  Where  the  stream  makes  its  southwestern  angle,  creta- 
ceous rocks  are  exposed  in  snow-white  strata.  Above  them  tower  lava  and 
trap,  black,  craggy,  and  chaotic.  To  the  Indian  this  was  and  still  is  an  important 
locality  [29:28],  for  white  alabaster  is  found  there;  a  mineral  that  serves  for 
whitewashing  the  rooms  of  his  pueblo  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bis  fetiches. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  meet  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La 
Bajada  [29:27],  on  the  declivity  sloping  from  the  west  towards  the  bed  of  the 
Santa  Fe  River,  the  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  the  Tanos 
call  it  to-day.5 

1  Diai  to  dil  Sitin  <lc  Smta  Fe ,  fol.  12.  Otermin  makes  a  distinction;  "Que  so  han  alzado  los  Indios 
Tanos,  y  Pecos,  Cienega,  y  San  Marcos."  But  Vargas,  Autos,  fol.  25,  after  having  previously  (fol.  24) 
spoken  of  them  as  attacking  Santa  ¥4  from  the  south,  and  enumerating  the  four  tribes,  adds:  "Con 
que  se  pusieren  en  fuga  los  dichos  Tanos  y  Pecos".  Escalante  ( Carta,  par.  3)  is  quite  positive:  "  Las 
Queres  de  la  Cienega.  "—Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  92,  1892. 

=  Ibid.,  pp.  91-92. 

s  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Reconnoissanc.o  map,  New  Mexico,  Santa  Clara  sheet,  1892. 

*  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  MS.  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97,  and  note. 

6 Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  9ft. 
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Either  [26:26]   or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the    names  to  [29:29]. 
See  [29:8],  [29:1],  [29:4],  [29:27],  [29:28],  [29:29]. 
[29:26]  (1)  Bahcuakewe  ' Bajada  height'  (Bahcua  <Span.  Bajada,  see 
Span.  (J:);  hwe  'height'). 

(2)  Cochiti  J/a/uL'a/tdnj'e/teowetfdtse  'Bajada  descending  place' 
(MakcUa  <  Span.  Bajada,  see  Span.  (4);  hdnyeneotoetydfoe  'where 
one  descends'). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  height.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  'thedescent'  'the  steep  slope'.  =Eng.(3). 
It  is  said  that  the  original  Span,  name  was  La  Majara  'the  sheep- 
fold',  and  the  Cochiti  form  may  be  derived  directly  from  this. 

This  height  gives  the  name  to  Bajada  settlement  [29:27].  The 
main  road  connecting  Santa  Fe  and  Pefia  Blanca  [29:92]  descends 
this  height.  "A  high  and  very  abrupt  mesa,  from  which  rises 
the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29 :4].  At  the  Bajada  [29:26]  the 
slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  five  hundred  feet 
high".1  See  [29:27]. 
[29:27]  (1)  Bahama.   (<Span.).      =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).    =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  MahcUa.  (<  Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  'the  descent'  'the  steep  slope'.  The  set- 
tlement is  named  from  [29:26],  q.  v.  "The  little  settlement  of 
La  Bajada".1 

This  is  a  Mexican  hamlet  of  some  two  hundred  inhabitants,  on 
the  north  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mesa  wall  [29:26]  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  See  [29:26],  and 
[29:29]  to  which  either  [26:26]  or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the  names. 

[29:28]  TsPpg./~kuk'ondhre  'place  where  gypsum  rock  is  dug'  {fsseg.i, 
see  under  Minerals;  leu  'rock'  'stone';  Vondiwe  'where  it  is 
dug'  <Vqi)f  'to  dig',  ' iwe  locative). 

See  reference  to  "  white  alabaster"  in  the  descriptive  quotation 
from  Bandelier,  under  [29:25],  (2).  The  Tewa  say  that  the  place 
where  mineral  is  obtained  by  them  is  opposite  Bajada  settlement 
[29:27]  at  the  place  indicated.     Cf.  [29:56]. 

[29:29]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Tze-nat-ay  ".2  Bandelier  gives  no  ety- 
mology. None  of  the  Tewa  or  Cochiti  informants  questioned 
knew  this  name.  In  Tewa  tsenqfa>iH  means -'place  where  the 
eagle  lives'  (foe  'eagle';  nd  'he';  t'a  'to  live';  ' lH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix);  this  is  the  phrase  a  Tewa  is  likely  to 
think  of  when  Bandolier's  name  is  pronounced  to  him.     "Tsina- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  95, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96. 
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tay".1  "Tsinatay".2  The  name  "Senetu"  (for  Seneta?)  of  the 
Span,  document  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  is  probably  identical 
with  Tze-nat-ay;  see  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  given  below, 
under  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  "Bajada".3  So  called  from  [29:26]  or  [29:27]  near 
which  it  is  situated. 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  Quemado  'burnt  pueblo'.  =  Eng\  (2). 
"Pueblo  Quemado".4     "El  Pueblo  Quemado".5 

Bandelier  says:6 

.  .  .  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada  [29:27],  on  the  declivity  slop- 
ing from  the  west  towards  the  bed  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  [29:8],  the  ruins  of  the 
old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay,  as  the  Tanos  call  it  to-day.  Low  mounds,  in  places 
hardly  distinguishable,  a  faint  depression  indicating  an  estufa,  and  the  usual 
fragments  of  stone  implements,  obsidian,  and  earthenware,  are  all  that  is  left  on 
the  surface.  The  walls  were  of  volcanic  rocks,  rudely  broken,  and  of  rubble. 
It  was  a  village  of  medium  size,  probably  sheltering  500  people.  Its  situation 
was  good  both  for  safety  and  cultivation;  but  timber  was  rather  distant,  and, 
although  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rain  for  moisture. 
Tze-nat-ay  commanded  a  wide  view,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  many-storied 
houses  its  inmates  could  scan  the  plateau  for  fully  20  square  miles.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cation  [29:25],  from  the  bed  of  the  river  meandering  to  the  north- 
west along  the  base  of  the  mesa,  no  enemy  could  approach  unnoticed  in  the  day- 
time. But  it  was  also  a  dreary  spot.  In  summer  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  from  the  white  level,  and  when  the  southeast  wind  arose  clouds  of 
sand  and  dust  enveloped  the  village.  .  .  .  Tze-nat-ay  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four,  stories  high.  .  .  . 
Tze-nat-ay,  the  Tanos  say,  was  one  of  their  ancient  villages;  but  whether  it 
was  abandoned  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  I  can  not  determine.  It  is 
also  designated  in  Spanish  as  'El  Pueblo  Quemado',  the  village  that  was 
burned,  and  such  a  Tanos  village  appears  in  the  list  furnished  by  Onate  in  the 
year  1598. 7  The  '  Bocas  [see  [29 :25]  ]  de  Senetu '  are  also  mentioned  in  1695, 
though  not  the  ruins.8 

Cf.  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between   Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 -.unlocated]. 
[29:30]  Span.  Hoya  Apache,  Hoya  del  Apache  'Apache  dell'. 

i  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

»  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  34,  1908. 

a  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.n,  p.  114,  1S92. 

<  Obediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista  (1598),  p.  114,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  97,  note. 

s  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  96. 

s Ibid.,  pp.  95-97. 

'  Obediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  p.  114:  "  La  Prouincia  de  los  cheres  con  los  Pueblos  de  Castixes 
llamados  Sant  Philepe  y  de  Comitrc,  y  el  Pueblo  de  Santo  Domingo  y  Alipoti,  Cochiti;  y  el  de  la  Ci- 
enega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  Sant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerito 
y  el  Pueblo  Quemado  ".  The  name  of  Pueblo  Quemado  is  given  to  several  ruins  in  New  Mexico;  but 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  above  document  lay  in  or  near  the  Queres  district,  or  in  that  of  the  Tanos. — 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

8  Mtrctd  dc  la  Bajada,  1695,  MS.:  "  Y  desde  la  casa  del  Ojito  para  el  oriente  asta  las-Bocas  que  Hainan 
de  Senetu".— Ibid. 
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This  is  a  small  dell  in  the  hills,  traversed  by  the  road  connecting 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]  and  La  Bajada  settlement  [28:27]. 
It  is  north  or  northwest  of  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada 
[29:59]. 

[29:31]  Eng.  Pefia  Blanca  settlement,  see  [28:92]. 

[29:32]  (1)  ffttygJimpo  'Pecos  River'  (ffvyge,  see  [29:33];  'iyj>  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  'water'  'river').  =Eng. 
(1),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Tanugeimpo  'down-country  river'  (TVmt/ge,  see  [29:33]; 
Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  'water'  'river'). 
This  term  is  a  descriptive  one  and  is  rarely  applied  to  the  Pecos 
River.  Tamig.eiykohu'u  is  the  regular  Tewa  name  for  [29:31], 
q.v. 

(3)  Eng.  Pecos  River.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (1). 

(1)  Span.  Rio  Pecos,  Riode  Pecos  'Pecos  River'.  =  Tewa(l), 
Eng.  (3).  The  river  is  so  called  because  Pecos  Pueblo  [29:33]  was 
situated  on  it. 

It  rises  in  Mora  county,  in  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  [22 :  introduction], 
and  flows  southeasterly  for  over  400  miles  through  the  Territory  [of  New  Mex- 
ico] and  finally  enters  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  Along  its  upper  course  it  is 
a  mountain  stream,  but  in  Guadalupe  county  it  assumes  the  characteristics  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  a  wide,  shifting,  sandy  bed,  cutting  through  bluffs  or 
spreading  over  lowlands,  carrying  an  immense  volume  of  water  during  floods, 
seeping  into  the  ground  along  certain  stretches  during  drouth,  but  always  hav- 
ing a  strong  underflow.  .  .  .  The  Pecos  has  a  number  of  long  tributaries,  but 
none  of  them  carries  a  great  volume  of  water,  except  after  heavy  rains  or  during 
flood  season.1 

See  [29:33]. 
[29:33]  (1)  Tfurjgeoywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  place  of  the 
(ffliyf,  an  unidentified  species  of  bush';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
"'Qywi/i'eji  'pueblo  ruin  <'qywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound) 
This  is  the  common  Tewa  name  for  Pecos.  The  Pecos  people  are 
called  regularly  ffyyge  iHiowa  ('fj'y.rjQe  'Pecos';  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  iowa  'person'  'people'). 

(2)  TK anug.e oywikeji  'down-country  place  pueblo  ruin'  (fa  'to 
live';  vajHu  'below';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  ''oywikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  <'qywi  'pueblo1,  Jeeji  'old'  postfix).  This  name  is  merely 
descriptive.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  Pecos,  more  frequently 
to  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39];  it  could  be  applied  to  an}T  pueblo 
ruin  in  the  "down-country"  region — roughly  speaking,  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and  Galisteo  [29:39].  Cor- 
responding to  the  use  of  T^anug.e'oyivikeji,  T'anuiowa  'down- 
countr}-  people'  (fa  'to  live';  nu'u  'below';  iowa  'person'  'peo- 
ple') is  applied  to  the  Pecos,  the  Galisteo  Tewa,  and  all  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  The  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  37,  1906. 
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Galisteo  [29:39],  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  See  Tano 
under  Names  and  Trihksok  Peoples,  page  576.  "Tamos"1  ap- 
plied to  the  Pecos.  "  Al  gran  Pueblo  de  los  Peccos,  y  es  el  que 
Espejo  llama  la  provincia  de  Tamos".2     "Tanos".3 

(3)  Picuris  "Hiuqua  'Pecos  Pueblo' "4  (they  is  probably  for 
h);  cf.  Isleta  (5).  Picuris  "Hiu-qu-"and  Isleta  "Hio-kii6-"  are 
probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-leo-  (Picuris  Inn  'stone'  =Pecos 
led  'stone'),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tewa  form  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  "Cicuye",  etc.,  of  the  early  Span,  writers;  see 
Span.  (ID),  below. 

(1)  Picuris  "Peloine  'Picuris  people'"4;  this  is  doubtless  the 
Picuris  name  for  the  Piro,  not  for  the  Pecos;  see  Piro  under 
Names  and  Tribes  of  Peoples,  page  575. 

(5)  Isleta  "Hyo-qua-hoon":5  given  as  the  Isleta  name  for  the 
Pecos  people.  "  Hiokuo'k".6  Picuris  "  Hiu-qu-"  and  Isleta  "  Hio- 
kuo-"  are  probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-ko-  (Picuris  hiv,  'stone' 
=  Pecos  led  'stone'),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tiwa  form 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  Cicuye",  etc.,  of  the  early  Span, 
writers;  see  Span.  (19),  below.  Isleta  "Hiokuo'k"  is  probably 
identical  with  Coronado's  "Acuique",  "Cicuique",  and  similar 
forms;  see  Span.  (19),  below. 

(6)  Isleta  "Sikuye".7  "Sikuy6n"  7  (given  as  name  for  Pecos 
people).  These  Isleta  forms  are  probably  borrowed  from  Span. 
(19),  q.v. 

(7)  Sandia  "  Peku";8  this  is  probably  borrowed  from  Span.  (20). 

(8)  Jemez  Pakfuld  of  obscure  etymology  (pa  apparently  =  pd 
'water';  lefu  unexplained;  Id  'at'  'down  at'  'over  at',  locative 
postfix).  Pakfida  expresses  '  to  Pecos '  '  at  Pecos ' ;  '  from  Pecos ' 
is  expressed  by  postfixing  ''ese  'from':  PakfuWese  'from  Pecos'. 
Pecos  is  often  spoken  of  as  Pdkfuldveld  (veld  'old').  A  Pecos 
person  is  called  Pfdkfu,  2+  plu.  Pakfuf;  also  Pakfu'sa'a,  2+ 
plu.  Pakfursaaf  (fsd'd  'person'  'people').  Pdkfuld  is  given 
as  the  Jemez  equivalent  of  Pecos  KdkoM;  see  Pecos  (9).  The 
quoted  forms  given  under  Pecos  (10),  below,  are  probably  really 
not  Pecos  but  Jemez  forms,  and  belong  here.  "  A-cu-lah",9  un- 
doubtedly the  Jemez  form.     "  Aqiu",10  given  as  Pecos  and  Jemez 

'  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  hud.,  XV,  p.  123,  1871. 
2  Ofiate  (159S),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  258. 

3Baudclier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  126, 1892  (misquoting  Espejo). 
<  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
=>Lurnmis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  115,  1894. 

6  Hodge,  field  notes.  Bur.  Amrr.  Etlm.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  222,  1910). 
»  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1879. 
"Hodge,  op.  Clt.,  p.  222. 

9  Simpson,  Rccon  Navajo  Country,  143,  1850. 
'"Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i   p.  114,  1881. 
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name.  "Agin",1  given  as  Jemez  name.  "A-q'iu",2  "A-gu-}7u",3 
"Aqui",4  "Agiu",4  "Pa-cuil-a",5  "P'a-tyu-la",°  "P'a-qu-lah",7 
"P'a-qu-lah".8 

(9)  Pecos  Kdkodd  'place  down  where  the  stone  is  on  top'  (ha 
'stone'  =  Jemez  tcfa'd  'stone';  ko  'on  top'  =  Jemez  1cj>o  'on  top'; 
ud  'over  at'  'down  at' =  Jemez  Id,  used  like  Tewa  ge).  The  in- 
formant is  Pablo  Toya  of  Jemez.  Why  this  name  was  given  he 
does  not  know.  This  is  given  as  the  ancient  Pecos  name  of  Pecos 
Pueblo,  the  Jemez  equivalent  for  which  is  Pdkfuld;  see  Jemez  (8) 
and  Pecos  (10).  Kdko-  is  probably  cognate  with  Picuris  "Hiu- 
qu"  and  Isleta  "Hio-kuo-"  (Picuris  hiu  'stone'  =  Pecos  lea 
'stone').  'Pecos  person'  was  called  Kako,  2+  plu.  Kakof\  also 
KaJcofsd'd, 2  +  plu.  Kalcotsa'af  (tsd'd ' person '  'people ').  "K'ok'-o- 
ro-t'u'-yu  ". 6  This  is  apparently  for  Kdkoddtdju  '  down  at  the  pueb- 
lo where  the  stone  is  on  top'  (Kdkodd,  see  above;  to  'pueblo';  ju 
'down  at'). 

(10)  Alleged  Pecos  forms  which  are  really  Jemez  forms;  see 
Pecos  (9)  and  Jemez  (8),  above.  "Aqiu",9  given  as  Pecos  and 
Jemez  name  for  Pecos;  it  is  really  intended  for  Jemez  Pakfu 
'Pecos  Indian';  see  Jemez  (9),  above.  "Acuye",9  given  as 
probably  the  proper  name  for  "Cicuye";  see  Span.  (19),  below. 
"Paequiu",10"Pae-quiua-la",10  "Aqui",4  "Aquiu",10"Pe-Kush",8 
given  as  the  name  of  the  Pecos  for  themselves ;  for  Jemez  Pdkfuf, 
2  +  plu.  of  Jemez  Pakfu  'Pecos  persons'. 

(11)  Pecos  "Tshi-quit-e,  or  Tzi-quit-e".11  "Tshi-quit-e,  or 
Tzi-quit-e".10  "Tshi-quit-e".12  "Tshiquite".13  Bandelier  writes 
as  follows: 

Tshi-quit-e\  or  Tzi-quit-e\  according  as  the  sounds  are  clearly  or  less  clearly- 
pronounced  by  the  Indians  of  Jemez  or  the  remaining  Pecos,  is  the  Ci-cuic, 
Ci-cui-ye,  A-cuique,  of  Coronado  and  his  chroniclers.  The  name  '  Aquiu',  or 
'  Paequiu ',  which  I  heard  given  to  the  Pecos  in  the  year  1880,  is  '  Pae-quiua-la '. 
It  applies  to  the  Pecos  tribe  [sic],  but  the  proper  name  of  the  great  village 
which  Coronado  saw,  and  where  the  old  church  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  'Tshi-quit-e',  or  'Tzi-quit-e'.  I  have  this  information 
direct  from  the  Pecos  Indians  living  to-day  at  Jemez,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in 
the  old  village  up  to  1840. H 

1  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  I,  p.  20, 1S81. 

^Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  p.  18, 1883. 

sBandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

■•Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  53,  1889  (misquoting  Bandelier). 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  216,  1892. 

e  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.  pt.  2,  p.  221,  1910). 

'Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  VI,  p.  430,  1904. 

'Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  36,  1908. 

'Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114,  1881. 

i« Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  127,  note,  1890. 

"Ibid,  p.  127. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  118, 125,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  127,  133. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  127  and  note. 
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This  information  seems  to  be  as  incorrect  as  Bandelier's 
"Aqiu",  etc.,  of  Pecos  (10),  above.  Bandelier  was  evidently 
seeking  an  Indian  word  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  forms 
quoted  under  Span.  (1!)),  below.  He  thought  first  that  "Aqiu" 
explained  these  forms,  later  that  "Tshi-quit-e""  did.  The  forms 
are,  however,  evidently  corruptions  of  the  Tiwa  name  of  Pecos. 
"Tshi-quit-6"  may  be  a  Pecos  name  for  Pecos,  but  Pablo  Toya, 
of  Pecos  descent,  ami  other  reliable  old  Indians  of  Jemez,  while 
lacking  the  knowledge  of  Pecos  possessed  by  Bandelier's  inform- 
ants of  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  state  that  they  have  never  heard 
any  such  name  and  are  unable  to  explain  it  or  to  etymologize  it. 

(12)  Cochiti  I'ujol'oixi,  of  obscure  etymology-  =  Santo  Do- 
mingo (13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (IT).  Cf. 
Span.  (20).  This  and  the  other  Keresan  forms  were  perhaps  long 
ago  borrowed  from  the  Jemez  form;  cf.  PxjoFona  and  Jemez 
Pdlcymld.  'Pecos  people'  are  called  Pxjok'oAamse  {mse  'people'). 
P'e'-a-ku':1  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  this  is  his  Cochiti  form. 
"Pe-a-ku".2 

(13)  Santo  Domingo  Ps&joFona  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Co- 
chiti (12),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf.  Span. 
(20).     "Pe-a-go".3 

(14)  Sia  "Pe-ko".3  This  is  either  borrowed  from  Span.  (20),  or 
is  a  spelling  of  a  form  of  the  Keresan  name. 

(15)  Santa  Ana  "Peahko".4  "Pe-a-ko".3  =Cochiti  (12), 
Santo  Domingo  (13),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).     Cf.  Span.  (20). 

(16)  Laguna  "Peakimi".4  "Peakunimi'V  given  as  name  for 
the  Pecos  people.  "Pe-a-hu-ni".3  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo 
(13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Keresan  (17).     Cf.  Span.  (20). 

(IT)  Keresan  (dialect  not  stated,  but  probably  Cochiti)  "  Pae- 
yoq'ona".5  "Pae-qo".5  "Paego".6  "Payoqona".7  "Pago''.7 
"Pa-yo-go-na''.8  All  of  the  above  correspond  perhaps  to  the 
Cochiti  form.  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo  (13),  Santa  Ana 
(15),  Laguna  (16).     Cf.  Span.  20. 

(18)  Eng.  Pecos.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (20). 

(19)  "Cicuye",  etc.  The  following  forms  are  probably  spell- 
ings or  compositions  of  the  Tiwa  name  for  Pecos;  see  Picuris  (3), 
Isleta  (5),  above.  Isleta  (6)  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Span, 
(19).     "Ticuique".9    "Tienique".9    " Acuique".10    "Cicuique'V 

1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  220,  1910. 

»  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  36,  1908. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  221,  1910). 

s  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  Her.,  I,  p.  114,  note,  1881. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

'  Bandelier  in  New  York  Sfaatwitung,  June  28,  1885. 

8  Bandelier  in  Rev.  d' Ethnographie,  p.  203,  1886. 

s.iaramillo  (co.  1540)  in  I),,,:  laid.,  XIV,  p.  809,  1870. 
ucoronado  (1541),  ibid.,  p.  325. 
"Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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"Cieuic".1  "Suco'V  "Chichuich"8  (Italian  spelling?).  "Ci- 
cuich."4  (Italian  spoiling?)-  "Ciquique".5  "Cicuy6".°  "Ci- 
cuica".7  "Tichuico".7  "Cyeuyo".8  "Cicuyo".8  "Cicuick".* 
"Cicui".10  "Coquite"."  "Ticuic".12  "Cicoua".13  "Cicuyan 
Indians";14  applied  to  the  Pecos  Indians.  "Sikoua".15  "Ci- 
cuya".18  "Cieuye".18  "Circuic".17  "Cicuio".18  "Cicuie".19 
Cicuiq".30 

(20)  Span.  Pecos.  This  is  probably  derived  from  the  Keresan 
forms,  as  suggested  by  Hewett21  and  Hodge.22  The  tinal  s  of  Pecos 
is  the  s  of  the  Span,  plural,  and  as  Hewett  states,23  the  full  Span. 
name  for  the  pueblo  is  "el  pueblo  de  los  Pecos."  The  form  Pecos 
has,  however,  become  used  for  both  sing,  and  plu.;  cf.  Taos  [8:45] 
and  Bandelier's  usage  of  Tanos  (under  Names  of  Tribes  and 
Peoples,  page  576.)  "Pecos".24  "Peccos".25  "Peicj".28 
"Peici".27  "Piecis".28  "Peicis".29  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Pe- 
cos".30 "N.  Senora  de  Pecos".31  "N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pe- 
cos".32 "Pagos".33  "Peco".34  "Pegoa".34  "Pecas".35  "Nues- 
tra Senora  de  los  Angeasde  Pecos".36  "  Nuestra  Senora  de  Porciun- 
cula de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos".37    "N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  deTecos".38 

'Gomara  (1554)  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.  455,  1600,  repr.  1810. 

2  Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xx.x,  p.  227,  1862  (applied  also  to  Acuco=Acoma). 

sZaltieri,  map  (1566)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Amer.,  n,  p.  451,  1886. 

*  Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  in,  p.  465,  map,  1565. 

sEspejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Incd.,  xv,  p.  123,  1871. 

6Castaneda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  IX,  p.  67,  1838. 

'  Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Indes,  p.  114,  1605. 

s  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  99,  1630. 

s  Heylyn,  Cosmography,  p.  967,  1703. 

"Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  21, 1723. 

"  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Conq.  N.  Galicia,  pp.  164,165,  1870. 

12Vaugondy,  map  Ame>ique,  1778. 

"Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  39,  1854. 

h  ibid.,  p.  27. 

'5  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

16 Simpson,  in  Trans.  Amcr.  Grog.  Sue,  v,  map,  1874. 

17  HaUuytSoc.  Pub.,  XXX,  p.  227,  1862. 

18  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  135,  1889. 
«  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mex.,  p.  52, 1891. 

«>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  118,  1892. 

a  Hewett,  Communantes,  p.  36.  1908. 

a  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  220,  1910. 

23  Hewett,  op.  cit. 

*  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  109,  1871;  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

*>Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

2«Linschotcn,  Descrip.  de  l'Ame>ique,  map  1,  1638. 

«  Sanson,  L'Amerique,  map,  p.  27,  1657. 

28  Blaeu,  Atlas,  in,  p.  62,  1667. 

29  De  l'Isle,  map  Ami'r.  Septentrionale,  1700. 
3°D'Anville,  map  Ame>.  Sept.,  1746. 

31  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

32  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

33  Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  XIII,  p.  216,  1813. 
3*  Muhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  p.  528,  1844. 

as  Edwards,  Campaign,  map,  1.S47. 

s»\Vard  in  Ind.  Aff.  Pep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

»  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  814,  1882. 

ss Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  p.  599,  1882  (misquoting  Meline). 
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(21)  Span.  "Santiago".1 

(22)  Span.  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Angeles  de  Poreiuncula".2 
"Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Pecos'1.3  "N.  Senora  de  Pecos'1.4  "N.  S. 
delos  Angeles  de  Pecos".5  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Angeas  de 
Pecos11.0  '"Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Porciuncula  de  los  Angeles  de 
Pecos".7     "N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos".8     "Los  Angeles1'.9 

The  history  of  Pecos  is  discussed  in  various  works.  See 
Bandelier,  Final  Report^-  ^  PP-  127-28,  1890,  and  pt.  II,  chap, 
in,  1892;  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  vi,  1904;  Hewett,  Com- 
munautes,  pp.  34-37,  1908.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
arc  brought  out  in  the  following: 

The  greatest  pueblo  of  them  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  was  the  settle- 
ment known  as  Cicuy6,  just  on  the  boundary  almost  between  Santa  Fe  and 
San  Miguel  Counties.  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Pecos.  It  contained  at  one  time 
not  lrss  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  could  muster  an  army  of  not  less  than  500 
warriors  This  pueblo  died  out  about  five  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Americans,  the  last  of  the  Pecos  going  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Indians  of  Jemez.10 

Hewett  (following  Hodge)  fixes  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of 
Pecos  as  August,  1838. n  According  to  a  tradition  learned  by  the 
present  writer  at  Jemez,  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  Indians 
left  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  and  these  went  to  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100],  where  they  were  well  received  and  lived  for  a  few  days, 
but  finding  that  they  could  not  get  along  well  with  the  Sandia 
people,  they  went  to  Jemez  [27:35].  One  or  two  of  them,  how- 
ever, remained  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:105].  Why  the 
Pecos  refugees  did  not  go  directly  to  Jemez  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  the  Pecos  and  Jemez  languages  are  as  closely  related 
as  Danish  and  Swedish,  while  the  Sandia  language,  though  be- 
longing to  the  same  stock,  is  unintelligible  to  a  Pecos.  Strangely 
enough,  Bandelier  records  a  San  Felipe  (?)  tradition  that  three 
refugees  from  Kuapa  [28:61]  first  applied  to  the  Indians  of  Sandia 
for  hospitality,  but  were  coldly  received  and  thereupon  went  to 
the  Tanos;  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  188,  1892 
(quoted  under  [29:00]).  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  in 
September,  1895,  he  was  told  by  Jose  Miguel  Peco,  or  Zu-wa-ng', 
a  native  of  Pecos  and  a  very  old  man,  that  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe  numbered  only  five  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  Pecos, 

lOfiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Jnhl.,  xvi,  p.  259,  187]. 

-  Vetancurt  (1698)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  323,  1871. 

SD'Anville,  map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 

<Jefferys,  Amer.  Alias,  map  5,  1776. 

'•>  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

6  Ward  in  Ind.  -iff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

'Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  815,  1882. 

s  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  t,  p.  599,  1882  (misquoting  Meline). 

a  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

'°  R.  E.  Twltchell  in  Santa  Ft  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

»  Coinmunuuti'S,  p.  37,  1908. 
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which,  as  stated,  occurred  in  1838,  or,  according  to  the  aged 
informant,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Governor  Perez. 

The  last  surviving  Pecos  born  at  Pecos  Pueblo  is  Agustin 
Pecos,  called  in  Pecos  and  Jemez  (Jhrijd  'fly',  who  lives  at  Jemez. 
He  is  very  old  and  deaf.  There  are  several  other  persons  at 
Jemez  who  are  full  or  part  Pecos  in  blood  and  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Pecos  language. 

The  Pecos  had  much  contact  with  the  Comanche.  Many  of 
them  spoke  Comanche  as  well  as  their  own  tongue,  and  there  was 
much  Comanche  blood  in  the  tribe. 

The  difference  in  language  testifies  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
had  been  separated  for  several  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans.  Notice  that  the  following  migration  traditions  do 
not  state  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecos  were  formerly  one  people: 
"The  Pecos  declare  that  thej-  came  into  their  valley  from  the 
southeast,  but  that  the}'  originated  in  the  north  and  shifted  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Jemez  say  that  their  origin  was  in  the 
northeast,  whence  they  slowly  drifted  into  the  Jemez  Valley."1 

Several  pueblo  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Pecos  are  claimed  to 
have  been  the  villages  of  Pecos-speaking  Indians.2  "Probably 
more  than  one  village  was  inhabited  by  the  Pecos  three  hundred 
years  ago.'13  Pecos  gives  the  name  to  several  places  or  features: 
Pecos  River  [29:32],  Pecos  National  Forest  [22 introduction], 
Pecos  Baldy  [22:  unlocated],  and  Pecos  settlement  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:34]  (1)  Tanng_cijjkohiLu,  T'umikolucu  'down-country  barranca 
arroyo'  {T'anagc,  see  [Large  Features]),  page  104;  kohu'u  'ar- 
royo  with  barrancas'  <~kq  'barranca',  huu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'.     With  this  name  cf.  [29:32],  [29:33],  and  [29:39], 

(2)  Picuris  "  Soimelipaane  'Galisteo  Creek'".4  The  last  part 
of  the  name  is  evidently  pd'dnd  'water'  'river'  <pd  'water' 
'river',  ''and  gender  and  number  postfix. 

(3)  Cochiti  Kwetfenahd  'southeast  river'  (Jcwe  'south';^  fena 
'river';  ha  'east'). 

(4)  Eng.  Galisteo  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Galisteo,  Arroyo  de  Galisteo  'Galisteo 
Creek'.  =Eng.  (4).  It  is  named  from  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin 
[29:39],  which  lies,  according  to  Bandelier,  not  on  Galisteo  Creek, 
but  on  the  tributary  Arroyo  de  Los  Angeles  [29:44],  and  from 
Galisteo  settlement  [29:40],  which  lies  on  Galisteo  Creek. 
"Arroyo  de  Galisteo".5 

1  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  128,  1890. 

2  See  ibid.,  pt.  n,  chap,  in,  1892,  and  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  vi,  No.  4,  July-Sept.,  1904. 
3Bandelier,  op.cit.pt.  I,  p.  128. 

'S|>inden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
5  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  181. 
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The  upper  course  of  this  creek  is  the  canyon  [29:37].  The 
freshets  of  the  creek  have  damaged  villages  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Indians;  see  under  [28:109].  For  this  reason  Bandelier  speaks 
of  it  as  the  ••dangerous  Arroyo  de  Galisteo".1  See  [29:3!)], 
[29:40],  [29:44]. 
[29:35]  (1)  Eng.  Glorieta  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span,  (ilorieta  '  little  glory '.      =  Kng.  (1). 

When  or  why  this  name  was  applied  the  writer  lias  been  unable 
to  discover.     It  was  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at 
(ilorieta  in  L862.     See  [29:37 1. 
[89:36]  (1)  Penas  Negras  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Penas  Negras  'black  rocks'.  =Eng.  (1).  "Penas 
Negras".2  The  name  is  said  to  be  given  because  of  the  presence 
of  black  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

I  know  of  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  south  and  east  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo 
[29:17]  nearer  than  those  at  Penas  Negras,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lamy 
[29:38],  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.3 

The  ruin  at  Penas  Negras,  8  miles  south-southeast  of  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  I  have  only  seen,  not  explored.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  small 
communal  pueblo.  A  considerable  collection  of  relics  from  this  locality  wasmade 
by  a  Mr.  Cole,  and  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Santa 
Fe.  Incidentally  I  learned  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  (or  Tanos)  claim  the 
pueblo  at  Penas  Negras  as  belonging  to  their  ancestors.  It  lies  on  an  eminence 
west  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  a  fair  view  to  the 
southwest,  and  there  is  a  spring  in  its  vicinity.4 

The  present  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  learning  any  Tewa 
name  for  this  ruin. 
[29:37]  (1)  Pimpojehu'tt  'heart  water  meet  arroyo'  (piy.f  'heart1 
'middle';  po  'water'  'river'  'creek';  je  'to  meet'  'to  form  a 
confluence';  hiCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'  'canyon').  This 
canyon  is  always  called  ku'u,  never  fsiH  'canyon'.  The  Tewa  of 
the  present  day  are  unable  to  explain  fully  the  meaning  of  this 
name  and  do  not  know  why  it  is  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Apache  Canyon.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Lamy  Canyon.  So  called  because  Lamy  settlement 
[29:30]  is  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

(4)  Glorieta  Canyon.  So  called  because  Glorieta  [29:35]  is 
in  the  canyon. 

(5)  Span.  Canon  Apache,  Canon  de  los  Apaches  'Apache 
Canyon'.  Why  this  name  is  given  is  explained  in  the  quotation 
below. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  of  upper  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  which 
extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Glorieta  [29:35]  to  that  of  Lamy 
[29:38]. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  88,  1892.  >  Ibid.,  91. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  91,  97.  Ubid.,  p.  97. 
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Apache  Canon  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  canons  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  having  a  history  dating  back  three  centuries  or  more,  yet  few 
people  look  upon  it  as  possessing  more  than  a  great  scenic  attraction.  They 
gaze  on  its  massive  granite  walls  sculptured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  by 
the  erosion  of  centuries,  yet  its  name  means  nothing  to  them.  Apache  Canon 
was  for  three  centuries  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  that  gave  it  a  name.  From 
Canoncito  [29:42]  for  40  miles  to  the  southwest  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  pinon  and  cedar  that  offered  shelter  to  the  roving  bands  of  Apache 
Indians  that  lurked  along  its  precipices.  It  was  their  custom  to  appear  along 
the  top  of  the  eastern  wall  overlooking  the  deep  abyss  and  spy  on  the 
approaching  caravan  coming  through  from  Canoncito  [29:42]  or  Glorieta 
[29:35]  and  ambush  the  travelers  in  the  heavier  growth  of  the  canon  floor. 
These  raids  were  an  infliction  upon  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  in  turn,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  hero,  John  M. 
Chivington,  laid  his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Sibley's  brigade  by  studying 
this  famous  canon,  and  because  of  its  name  Sibley's  brigade  never  made  a 
move,  coming  in  sight  from  Santa  Fe  or  going  out  of  sight  from  Canoncito 
[29:42]  into  Apache  canon,  but  that  it  was  immediately  reported  to  Chiving- 
ton, who  was  camped  with  the  mounted  company  and  two  infantry  companies 
of  his  regiment  a  short  distance  out  cf  Glorieta  [29:35]  From  the  advantages 
that  I  have  hinted  at  is  it  not  apparent  that  Chivington  did  do  what  he  could 
on  March  27,  1862,  to  capture  the  entire  advance  of  Sibley's  brigade,  and  next 
day,  the  28th,  defeated  at  Glorieta  [29:35]  Sibley's  main  force,  besides  burn- 
ing all  of  the  Confederate  supplies  at  Canoncito  [29:42]?2 

The  Tewa  inform  the  present  writer  that  it  was  not  Apache, 
but  Comanche,  who  lurked  about  this  canyon  in  earlier  times. 
The  name  Apache  Canyon  was,  however,  certainly  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  probably  used  in  Span,  long 
before  that  time.  Bandelier  does  not  mention  the  canyon  under 
any  name:  "Lamy  [29:38]  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  pass 
through  which  the  railroad  emerges  from  the  Pecos  valley."2 
See  [29:34],  [29:35],  [29:42]. 
[29:38]  (1)  Eng.  Lamy  settlement.  (See  map  29A,  on  which  are  indi- 
cated sites  of  a  number  of  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruins.)  =Span. 
(2).  Named  after  Archbishop  Juan  [Jean]  B.  Lamy,  first  arch- 
bishop of  New  Mexico,  who  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see  from 
1875  to  1885.  The  name,  of  French  origin,  is  usually  pronounced 
in  Eng.  lelml. 

(2)  Span.  Lamy.  =Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  pronounced  in 
Span,  either  la  ml  or  l&t/mi. 

Lamy  is  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  railroad  connecting  with 
Santa  Fe  city  [29:5]  and  the  main  line.  It  has  a  station,  a  hotel, 
a  couple  of  stores,  and  a  considerable  Mexican  population.  It 
lies  just  below  the  canyon  [29:37],  to  which  it  gives  one  of  the 
names.  There  is  said  to  be  a  small  house  ruin  somewhere  at 
Lamy  "on  the  north  side  of  the  [which?]  railroad  track;"  see 
Nameless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:38],  [29:unlocated]. 

i  James  A.  Crank  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Mar.  11,  1912. 
2 Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  100,  1892. 
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:39]  (1)  Tl anuge  Qywikej i  'down-country  place  pueblo  ruin' 
( Tanug.e,  see  [Large  Features],  page  104;  'oywilceji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<  -Qywtf  'pueblo',  Jceji  '  old'  postpound).  This  name  is  merely  de- 
scriptive, and  might  be  applied  to  any  or  all  the  pueblo  ruins  in  the 
region  called  Tan  ug.e  [Large  Features],  p.  1 04,  but  it  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  Galisteo  ruin  [29:39]  and  frequently  also  to  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [29:33].  In  the  eighteenth  century  Galisteo  was  still  inhab- 
ited by  southern  or  "Tano"  Tewa;  see  under  Names  of  Tribes 
and  Peoples,  page  576.  It  was  the  most  important  and  at  last 
the  only  pueblo  of  the  southern  Tewa,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as 
having  been  their  chief  pueblo.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that 
Galisteo  Pueblo  was  always  considered  to  be  the  T'anug.e'or/wi 
par  excellence.  Galisteo  Pueblo  was  usually  understood  under 
the  name  T'anug.eorjwi  when  no  other  southern  Tewa  pueblo  was 
specified.  The  Tewa  informants  think  it  probable  that  T'anuge- 
,Qijwi  had  also  another  Tewa  name  which  applied  to  it  only,  but 
such  a  name,  if  it  ever  existed,  appears  to  be  no  longer  remem- 
bered by  the  surviving  Tewa.  The  writer  obtained  the  name 
T anuQfi  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages  except  Tesuque, 
and  also  from  an  old  Tano  Tewa  woman  living  at  Santo  Domingo, 
whose  parents  used  to  live  at  the  place.  Schoolcraft1  appears  to 
be  the  first  to  publish  the  Tewa  name  and  meaning.  He  incor- 
porates a  note  by  the  translator  (evidently  Buckingham  Smith, 
according  to  Mr.  Hodge)  as  follows: 

Tliese  passages  [from  the  Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  1775-76]  were  read  in 
the  Spanish  to  Jose  Maria,  an  educated  Indian  of  New  Mexico,  a  Tejua,  visit- 
ing Washington  this  summer  [1854?]  ;  who,  after  conversing  a  moment  with  his 
companions  in  their  native  tongue,  stated  that  they  had  the  knowledge,  from 
tradition,  that  a  part  of  the  people  of  Galisteo,  a  long  time  ago,  went  to  Moqui, 
and  others  to  Santa  Domingo  .  .  .  Galisteo,  he  continued,  is  a  ruin;  its  Indian 
nameisTanoque;  the  translation  is,  'the  lower  settlement.'  The  language  they 
spoke  was  very  like  ours,  but  not  the  same. 

The  name  really  means  of  course, '  down-country  place',  of  which 
the  rendering  given  is  a  good  free  translation.  "Ta-ge-uing-ge":2 
given  as  Tano  Tewa  name.  "T'a-ge  Uing-ge":3  given  as  the 
Tano  Tewa  name.  "Tage-uingge":4  given  as  the  Tano  Tewa 
name.  "Tage  -  unge."5  "Tan-  ge-  win  -ge".8  "Tagewinge".7 
"Tanage".8 

1  Indian  Tribes,  in,  p.  298, 1853. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 
<  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

s  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221,  1893. 
«  Cashing  in  Johnson's  Encyrhip-.rdia,  art..  Tanoan,  1900. 
'  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697,  1905. 
a  Hewett,  Communautfe,  pp.  32,  38, 1908. 
87584°  —  29  eth— -16 31 
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(2)  Eng.  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.)     =  Span.  (5). 

(3)  "Ximena",  etc.  Bandolier1  attempts  to  identify  this  name 
with  [29:39].  "Ximena".2  "Jimena".8  "Kimena".4  "Xi- 
mera".1 

(4)  Span.  "San  Lucas".5  This  means  Saint  Luke.  Bandelier6 
attempts  to  identify  this  also  with  [29:30]. 

(5)  Span.  Galisteo.  =  Eng.  (2).  Of  this  name  Bandelier  says: 
"What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Galisteo,  I  am  ignorant".7 
"Glisteo".8  "Galisteo".9  "Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo":10  this 
was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  "Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo":11 
this  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  17*1(5.  "Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  de  Galisteo":12  this  was  one  of  the  mission  names 
after  170G.  "Ste>  Cruz  de  Galisteo".13  "Galisteo".14  "Calisteo".15 
"Galiste".16     "Calixteo".17     "Calixto".18     "Gallisteo".19 

(6)  Span.  "Santa  Ana".20 

(7)  Span.  "Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo*':10  this  means  'holy  cross 
of  Galisteo'  and  was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  Sta<  Cruz  de 
Galisteo".13 

(8)  Span.  "Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo" : "  this  means  ' Saint  Mary 
of  Galisteo'  and  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706.  "S^* 
Maria".13  "S4,  Maria".21  "Ste*  Mario".22  "  Nuestra  de  Senora  de 
los  Remedios  de  Galisteo":12  this  means  'Our  Lady  of  the  Reme- 
dies of  Galisteo'  and  is  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  122,  1892. 

2  Castafieda  (ca.  15G5)  in  Fourteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  623,  1896;  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
ix,  p.  177, 1838. 

3  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq.,  p.  164, 1742. 
«  Peet  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  xvi,  p.  354,  1895. 
sSosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV,  p.  251,  1871. 

« Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

sOfiate  (1598)  in  Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  258, 1871. 

9  Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  p.  600, 1882. 
loVetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  322,  1871. 

11  Cuervo  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  228,  1889. 

12  MS.  of  1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch&ol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  v,  p.  194,  1890. 
"D'Anville,  map  Amerique  Septentrionale,  1746. 

"  Escalante  (ca.  1776)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  II,  p.  »9,  1892. 

•5  Vaugondy,  map  Amenque,  1778. 

is  Alcedo,  Die.  Geogr.,  II,  p.  131,  1787. 

"  Kitchin,  map  N.  A.,  1787. 

'» Giissefeld,  Charte  America,  1797. 

'9  Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv,  p.  220, 1854.- 

2»  Ofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  101. 

?i  D'Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 

22  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
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According  to  Bandelier,  this  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin  is  situated 
not  on  Galisteo  Creek  [29:31],  but  on  a  tributary  thereof  called 
Arroyo  de  los  Angeles  or  Arroyo  del  Infierno  [29:44:]. 

The  history  of  Galisteo  is  summarized  by  Hodge1  as  follows: 

A  former  Tano  [see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576]  pueblo  U  miles 
northeast  of  the  present  hamlet  [29:40]  of  the  same  name.  .  .  .  Identified  by 
Bandelier  {Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  122,  1892)  with  the  Ximena  of  Coronado, 
who  visited  the  village  in  1541,  when  it  consisted  of  30  houses.  Galisteo  was 
the  scat  of  a  Franciscan  mission  perhaps  as  early  as  1617 — certainly  in  1629 — 
and  in  1680  contained  800  neophytes  and  a  fine  church;  San  Christobal  [29:45] 
was  a  visita  at  this  date.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  August  of  the  latter 
year  the  Indians  of  Galisteo  killed  the  resident  priest,  besides  the  father  custo- 
dian of  New  Mexico,  the  missionaries  .if  San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colonists.  After  the  remaining  Spanish 
colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  the  Tano  of  Galisteo  removed  to 
Santa  Fe  and  erected  a  village  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Palace,  but  were  expelled 
by  Vargas  in  1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reestablished  with  90  Indians  by  the 
governor  of  the  province  under  the  name  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Itemedios  de 
Galisteo,  but  it  was  also  called  Santa  Maria.  It  remained  an  inconsiderable 
village  until  between  17SL'  and  17H4,  when  the  inhabitants,  decimated  by  small- 
pox and  by  the  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Comanche,  removed  to  Santo 
Domingo  pueblo  [29:109],  where  their  descendants  still  live,  preserving  the 
language  of  their  ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autonomy.  At  one  time, 
according  to  Bandelier,  Galisteo  probably  had  a  population  of  1,000.  In  1712 
it  numbered  110  souls;  in  1748,  50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782,  just  before 
its  abandonment. 

Galisteo  is  treated  by  Bandelier. 2 

There  are  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  a  few  descendants 
of  Galisteo  Indians  who  remember  some  of  the  Galisteo  Tewa 
language.  How  many  there  are  and  whether  they  still  preserve 
their  tribal  autonomy  are  subjects  very  difficult  to  investigate, 
owing  to  the  hostility  and  reticence  of  the  Santo  Domingo  In- 
dians. While  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1908  the  writer  succeeded  in 
interviewing  an  old  woman,  but  only  for  about  two  minutes,  for 
her  fears  soon  got  the  best  of  her  and  she  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  house  lest  she  be  flogged  by  the  governor  for  giving  him 
information;  the  door  was  locked  during  the  rest  of  his  stay 
at  Santo  Domingo.  The  old  woman  stated  that  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  born  at  Galisteo.  She  recalled  the  Galisteo 
words  with  some  hesitation  and  pronounced  some  of  them  with  a 
noticeably  Keresan  accent.  It  is  pure  good  fortune  that  the 
vocabulary  was  obtained.  In  all,  13  words  were  recorded,  as  fol- 
lows: 


i  Handbook  Iii.ls,  pi.  1,  pp.  IM  -82,  1907. 
2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  100-03,  1892. 
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Galisteo  Tewa 

Oiii>inai!y  Bio  Grande  tewa 

English 

1. 

T  anuQfi 

Ti/nnge 

Galisteo 

2. 

We  'y,?nae? 

We  'um% 

Where  are  you ! 

3. 

Tetra    (given 
name    of    1 

as 
m- 

Tewa 

Tewa 

guage  former- 

ly   spoken 

iil 

Galisteo) 

4. 

Ju« 

fifa 

mother 

5. 

toua 

tcua 

father 

6. 

T'ainitowa 

T'anutowa 

Tano  person 

7. 

'osoge 

''osog.e 

you  1  sit  down! 

8. 

t'QVf 

t'qvf 

sun 

9. 

:ag.ajo  (star?) 

po 

moon 

10. 

"agajo 

'agojo 

star 

11. 

wi 

fu 

nose 

12. 

weje 

fsi 

eyes 

13. 

sajyjlilho'o 

siyji.iiho'o 

good-bye 

1  goinj 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Galisteo  forms  are  practically  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages,  with  exception 
of  Nos.  9,  10,  11, 12, 13.  "'ag.ajo  and  sayc/Uiho'o  show  an  a-  sound 
for  an  e  sound.  '«ga/o  was  given  as  meaning  'moon',  doubtless 
by  mistake,  wi  'nose'  and  weje  'eyes'  may  be  the  numerals  for 
'one'  and  'two',  Tewa  wi  'one',  wije  'two'.  Another  woman  of 
Santo  Domingo  talked  a  little  Tewa  to  the  writer,  but  she  had 
evidently  learned  it  from  contact  with  the  Tewa  of  the  existing 
pueblos.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  vocabulary  that 
the  Galisteo  language  was  probably  more  like  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  Tewa  than  the  Pecos  language  was  like  Jemez.  The 
woman  called  herself  a  Tewa  and  a  Tano.  This  brief  Galisteo 
vocabulary  appears  to  be  the  first  Tano  vocabulary  obtained,  and 
is  therefore  important.  Hodge  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
(October,  1908):  "Regarding  the  Tano  proper,  we  really  have 
not  known  anything  about  them,  the  basis  of  their  linguistic 
classification  being  history  and  tradition,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

The  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  tell  the  following  story  of  the  aban- 
donment of  Galisteo.  Some  say  that  Pecos  [29:33]  and  not 
Galisteo  is  the  pueblo  to  which  the  story  applies,  but  trustworthy 
informants  deny  this.  Pecos  is  sometimes  also  called  T'anuge; 
hence  the  misunderstanding. 

The  ancient  people  of  Galisteo  had  a  snake,  a  big  one  and  black  one,  which 
they  kept  in  the  estufa.  "When  they  went  hunting  and  got  game  of  any  kind, 
they  fed  it  to  him.  Mule-deer,  buffalo,  white-tailed  deer,  antelope,  elk,  rab- 
bit, jackrabbit,  birds — all  these  they  fed  him.  In  return  he  gave  them  any- 
thing that  they  wanted.     Corn,  squashes,  chokecherries,  berries,  yucca  fruit, 
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cactus  fruit,  Tewa  berries,  moccasins,  leggins,  deerskin  shirts  he  gave  them. 
One  morning  they  went  to  look  at  him  and  did  not  find  him.  At  midnight  he 
had  gone  out.  Nobody  had  seen  him  issue,  nobody  knew  in  which  direction 
lie  had  gone.  They  found  tracks  leading  to  the  arroyo — big  tracks,  and  they 
followed  them.  They  followed  his  track  along  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  where 
he  w  ent  along  the  bed.  They  followed  them  to  the  mouth,  where  the  tracks 
went  into  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

They  went  back  to  their  pueblo  and  they  held  a  meeting  that  next  night. 
And  the  old  men  said  to  the  old  nun:  "The  snake  has  gone.  What  are  we 
going  to  have  of  those  things  which  he  gave  us?  He  has  gone  away.  Now  we 
also  must  lie  going  away."  And  they  all  went  down  to  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 
[29:109],  where  they  settled. 

Bandelier  saw  an  Indian  saint-painting  at  Galisteo. 

There  exist  to-day  paintings  on  buffalo  hide  executed  by  Indians  of  the 
Pueblos.  I  photographed  in  1882  a  picture  of  "  Nuestra  Senora  de  Begonia"  at 
Galisteo  [29: 10],  which  bore  the  date  of  1808.  Artistically,  these  paintings  are 
worthless,  still  they  indicate  progress  over  the  decorations  of  pottery.1 

Galisteo  Pueblo  [29:39]  was  abandoned  sometime  between  1782 
and  lTi'4-on  account  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Comanche  and  the 
presence  of  smallpox.3 

See   [29:40],   [29:34],   [29:44],   [29:45],   and   Tano    (Names   of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576). 
[29:4n]  (1)  Eng.  Galisteo  settlement.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(l>)  Span.  Galisteo,  see  [29:39]. 

This  is  the  present  Mexican  village  of  Galisteo,  H  miles  west 
of  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39].     How  old  this  settlement  is  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn.     See  [29:39],  [29:34],  [29:44]. 
[29:41]  (1)  San  Cristobal  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal  'Saint  Christopher  gulch'. 
=  Eng.  (1).     "Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal".3     The  arroyo  takes  its 
name  from  the  former  pueblo  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  q.  v. 
[29:42]  (1)  Eng.  Canoncito  settlement.     (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canoncito  'little  canyon1.      =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  in  the  canyon  [29:37],  q.  v. 
[29:43]  (1)  Eng.  Kennedy  settlement,  a  family  name.      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Kennedy.     (<  Eng.).      =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  has  been  established  since  the  completion  of 
the  railroads. 
[29:44]  (1)  Span.  "Arroyo  de  los  Angeles".1     This  means  'arroyo  of 
the  angels'.     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  "Arroyo  del  Infierno".4  This  means  'hell  arroyo". 
Cf.  Span.  (1). 

Two  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  surmounted  by  shaggy  crests  called  [in 
Span.]   'crestones,'  traverse  the  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Fea- 

♦ 

bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  218,  1890. 
•  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  102,  note,  1892. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  103. 
<Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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tures),  page  104]  from  east  to  west;  one  of  them  lies  6  miles  south  of  Lamy 
[29::is],  the  other  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  basin  (Santa  Fe  plain  [Large 
Features]).  It  [the  latter]  is  a  bleak  and  arid  level,  just  as  Espejo  has  de- 
scribed  it.  The  northern  base  of  the  northern  creston  is  hushed  by  a  danger- 
ous torrent,  the  Arroyo  de  los  Angeles,  frequently,  and  more  appropriately, 
called  Arroyo  del  Inrierno.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modern  Galisteo 
settlement  [29:40],  on  the  north  bank  of  this  treacherous  dry  creek,  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Tanos  village  called  T'a-ge  Uing-ge  [29:40],  ami  by  the  Spaniards 
Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo.1 

See  [29:34],  [29:39,  [29:40]. 
[29:45]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "  Yam-p'-ham-ba".2  "Yam  P'ham-ba"8  (given 
as  the  name  of  San  Cristdbal  [15:unlocated]).  "  Yam-p'hani-ba".4 
"Pant-ham-ba'V'  "  Yamphamba".6  "Yam  P'hamba".7  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Bandelier  did  not  obtain  the  et3-niology  of  this 
name,  as  none  of  the  writer's  informants  have  known  it.  What 
the  real  form  is  we  can  only  conjecture.  Yqmp'qinba'a  would 
mean  'narrow  belt  of  willows'  {j<iyf  'willows';  p'q  'narrowness' 
'narrow';  beta  'belt'  'strip').  Yqmpaba'a  would  mean  'burst  or 
split  willow  belt'  (jayf  'willow';  pa  'burst'  'split'  'chopped'; 
ba'a  'belt'  'strip').      See  Santa  Clara  Jqyk'qijgl  [15:unlocated]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Cristobal.      (<  Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Cristobal  'Saint  Christopher'  .  .  .  =Eng.  (2), 
"Sant  Christobal",8  "Sant  Chripstobal",9  "Sant  Xpoval",10 
"  Sant  Xupal",11  "  S.  Christoval ",12  "Ohristoval",18  "SanChris- 
toval",14  "Christobal",15  "San  Cristobel",18  "San  Cristoval", ]7 
"San  Cristoforo",18  "San  Cristoval".19 

Hodge20  summarizes  our  knowledge  about  this  pueblo  as  follows: 

Once  the  principal  [?]  pueblo  of  the  Tano  [Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  576],  situated  between  Galisteo  [29:40]  and  Pecos  [29:44],  Santa  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pueblo  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced 
by  hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the   eastern  Keresan   tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 

2Ibid.,pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 

»Ibid.,pt  ii,  p.  83. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

£•  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221,  1893. 

6Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1905  (following  Bandelier). 

"  lit  wett,  Communautes,  p.  38,  1908  (following  Bandelier). 

8Sosa  (lf>91)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  XV,  p.  251  et  seq.,  1871. 

somite  (159S),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  114. 
io  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
u  Ibid.,  p.  258. 

"D'Anvillc,  Map  Arngr.  Septentrionale,  1746. 
"Crepy,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  ca.  1783. 
"  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  I,  p.  557,  1786. 
is  Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
»  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220,  1867. 
"Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  101,  1881. 
is  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893. 

»  Twitehell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910.  « 

20  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  428,  1910. 
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transfer  their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo], 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
IWex.,  p.  186,  1889).  [See  San  Cristobal  [15:unlocated]  and  San  Lazaro  [15: 
unlocated];  see  also  map  29A].  This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 
place  called  Pueblito  [15:25],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15:unlocated],  about 
2  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  ),  occurred 
after  the  pueblo  revolt  of  16S0,  and  prior  to  1092,  at  which  latter  date  the 
natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  locality.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned in  l(ii>4,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696,  after 
the  murder  of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descend- 
ants are  now  living  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Bandelier  says  of  San  Cristobal: 

East  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large 
Features),  page  104],  in  a  picturesque  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  supplied 
with  permanent  water,  stand  the  ruins  of  Yam-p' haui-ba  or  San  Cristobal 
(plate  i,  tig.  22  [of  Bandelier'a  Finn/  Report,  pt.  u,  1892]).  It  was  inhabited 
until  1680,  and  formed  a  '  visita'  dependent  upon  the  parish  of  Galisteo  [29:39]; 
and  in  that  year  it  had  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19]  .  .  .  as  already  related.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Moquis  [Hopi].  On  the  other  side  of  the  Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal 
[29:41],  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle  slope  on  which  the  pueblo  stands, 
lies  another  group  of  ruins.  The  pueblo  proper  still  shows  many  of  its  walls, 
and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  they  were  generally  0.27  m.  (11  inches)  thick,  and 
made  of  thin  plates  of  sandstone.  The  second  ruin,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  other,  is  reduced  to  compact  mounds  of  earth.  The  stream 
[29:41]  has  manifestly  carried  away  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  this  occurred  recently  or  in  olden  times.  The  appearance 
of  the  mounds  denotes  long  decay,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  older  than  the 
historic  San  Cristobal.  There  are  two  estufas,  while  the  village  proper  shows 
but  one;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  only  one,  as  not  all  the 
estufas  were  round,  and  not  all  were  subterraneous.  Still,  the  round  form 
seems  to  have  been  the  'archaic'  one,  where  it  was  possible  to  excavate  for  the 
purpose.  I  suspect  that  the  group  of  mounds  southwest  of  the  principal  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  an  older  village,  abandoned  prior  to  the  other.  The  church 
was  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  pueblo,  thin  plates  of  sandstone,  but  the 
walls  were  more  substantial.  In  1882  the  rear  part  of  it  was  still  standing  to 
the  height  of  about  four  meters.  It  is  a  chapel  only,  measuring  16.0  by  7.4 
meters  (52J  by  24^  feet).  In  front  of  it  lies  a  churchyard,  and  other  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  appended  to  it  on  the  south.  The  main  pueblo  stands 
between  the  chapel  and  the  more  ruined  vestiges  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  another  indication  that  the  latter  were  forsaken  at  an  earlier  date, 
perhaps  before  San  Cristobal  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
authentic  visit  by  a  Spaniard  was  made  in  1690,  by  Gaspar  Castafio  de  Sosa, 
who  gave  the  village  the  name  by  which  it  still  continues  to  be  known.1 
San  Cristobal  lies  in  what  might  be  called  a  sheltered  nook.  There  is  little 
cultivable  ground  contiguous  to  it,  but  at  a  very  short  distance,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features),  page  104],  there  is  tillable 
land  that  can  also  be  irrigated.  The  site  is  not  favorable  for  observation,  but 
the  heights  surrounding  it  afford  good  lookouts.  For  defense  the  houses  had 
to  suffice,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  double  stone  wall  connecting  several  of 

i  "  Mi  moria  del  Descubrimienlo,  p.  '247  et  seq."— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  L04,  L892. 
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the  edifices.  On  the  whole,  the  buildings  seem  to  have  been  smaller  than 
usual,  and  nowhere  could  I  see  indications  of  greater  height  than  two  stories. 
It  has  in  fact  the  appearance  of  a  pueblo  of  to-day;  whereas  the  ruins  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  arroyo  belong  to  the  compact,  older  pueblo  type.1 

Doctor  Spindcn  states  that  he  reached  San  Cristobal  by  driving' 
south  from  Lamy  [29:38]  over  a  private  ranch  road  about  5  miles. 
He  says  that  the  ruin  is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  church  are  on  the  same  side. 

Bandelier  also  noticed  stone  inclosures  at  San  Cristobal,  refer- 
ence to  which  will  be  found  in  the  quotation  from  that  author 
under  [29:52]  ('2). 

Bandelier  noticed  these  inclosures  at  [29:79]  also. 

See  San  Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  San  Lazaro  [29:49],  and  [15:un- 
located],  Tsxwcui  [15:24],  Jay¥q?j(ji  [15:unlocated],    OFomboui 
[15:unlocated],  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples),  p.  576, 
and  Hano  [Unmapped]. 
[29:46]  (1)  Eng.  Jara  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Jara' 'willow  gulch'.  =Eng.  (1).  "Arroyo 
Jara."2 

This  gulch  is  said  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of  Santa  Fe,'  to  enter 
Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  slightly  below  Kennedy  [29:43], 
[29:47]  (1)  TanoTewa  "Tze-man  Tu-o."3  This  name  is  not  known  to 
the  writer's  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it  or  even  make 
plausible  suggestions  as  to  its  meaning.  Tsem&ntd'V*  would  mean 
'place  where  the  eagle's  hand  or  claw  is  inside  or  in'  (tse  'eagle'; 
marjf  'hand';  to  'to  be  in';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

(2)  Span.  "Pueblo  Colorado."3  This  means  'red  pueblo',  but 
why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bandelier. 

On  the  southern  border  of  the  Galisteo  basin  [Santa  Fe  plain  [Large  Feat- 
ures, page  104]]  there  are  three  more  ruins,  lying  in  a  line  from  east  to  west.  I 
visited  none  of  these,  but  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  who  claim  that 
they  were  villages  of  their  tribe,  gave  me  their  names.  The  Pueblo  Colorado 
was  called  Tze-man  Tu-o;  the  Pueblo  Blanco  [29:48]  bore  the  name  of  Ka-ye  Pu; 
the  next  [29:50]  was  called  She,  and  they  are  all  within  3  to  5  miles  south 
and  southeast  of  the  town  of  Galisteo  [29:40].  From  descriptions  by  persons 
who  have  seen  them  frequently  1  gather  that  they  belonged  to  the  communal 
type,  and  were  villages  of  reasonable  size  for  Pueblos.  I  have  seen  some  arti- 
ficial objects  purporting  to  have  come  from  these  ruins  consisting  of  stone  axes 
and  coarsely  glazed  pottery.3 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  ruins  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
Cf.  [29:48]  and  [29:50]. 

bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  103-105, 1892. 

2  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  Lamy  sheet,  1894. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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[29:4.s|  (I)  Tano  Tewa  "  Ka-ye  Pu."1  This  name  is  not  known  to  the 
writer's  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it,  but  suggest  that 
the  first  part  is  perhaps  intended  for  k'aje  'fetish'  'idol1;  "Pu" 
might  be  tor jpu  'base'  'rump'  'root',  for  pu  'jack  rabbit',  or  for 
any  of  many  other  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  Span.  "Pueblo  Blanco."1  This  means  'white  pueblo' .  The 
reason  that  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bandelier.  See 
quotation  from  Bandelier  under  [29:47]  (2). 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
Cf.  [29:47]  and  [29:50]. 

[29:4'.»]  Span.  "Arroyo  del  Chorro."2  This  means  'arroyo  of  the  jet 
of  water'  or  "arroyo  of  the  gushing  water'.  Why  the  name  is 
applied  is  not  known. 

None  of  the  maps  locate  an  arroyo  by  this  name,  but  according 
to  a  description  by  Air.  H.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  it  is  certainty 
the  same  as  the  long  nameless  arroyo  shown  on  certain  maps.3 
The  arroyo  shown  on  [29]  is  copied  from  the  two  maps  referred 
to.  It  seems  clear  that  the  arroyo,  or  a  branch  of  it,  begins 
between  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  and  the  Golden  Mountains 
[29:73],  and  is  therefore  the  same  arroyo  as  that  on  which  Pueblo 
Largo  [29:51]  is  situated.  For  Bandelier's  description  of  Pueblo 
Largo,  see  [29:51]  (2).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  excerpt 
Bandelier  does  not  even  state  definitely  whether  the  arro}To  on 
which  Pueblo  Largo  [29:51]  is  situated  is  the  same  as  the  chief 
arroyo  of  the  canada  mentioned.  No  name  is  given  to  either 
arroyo  or  canada,  and  one  is  left  to  conjecture  where  they  have 
their  outlets.  An  examination  of  the  maps  and  information 
obtained  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  have  led  to  placing  the  arroyo 
and  pueblos  tentatively  on  [29].     See  [29:51]  and  [29:52]. 

[29:50]  Tano  Tewa  "Che";4  not  identified  by  Bandelier  with  [29:50] 
though  it  is  evidently  the  same.  "Pueblo  de  She".5  "She".6 
This  name  is  not  known  to  my  informants;  they  suggest  that  it 
may  be  for  fee  '  ladder'  '  stairway,'  but  they  never  have  heard  of 
a  pueblo  ruin  so  called.  There  is  no  noun  in  Tewa  which  has  the 
form  yV,  but  there  are  many  words  which  begin  in  is,  ts,  if ',  or 
tf,  and  have  a  similar  vowel. 

See  quotation  from  Bandelier,  containing  reference  to  She, 
under  [29:47)  (2). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

s  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  <.f  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas 
sheet  No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1874,  '75,  '76,  '77  and  '78.  u.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance 
Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

1 "  Dilixencias  sobre  ta  solizitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Gteronlmo  de  la  Liana,  1759  Ms., 
vol.5,"  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  259,  note. 

6  Bandelier  in  Kiteh.  N.   Mex.,  p.  201,  1886. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  106,  1892. 
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The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to 
west.  Of.  [29:47],  [29:48]. 
[29:51]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Hishi".1  "Hish-i".2  This  name  is  not 
known  to  the  informants.  It  is  suspected  that  it  is  Bandelier's 
spelling'  for  heji1  (mineral  gender,  sing.)  or  he'jiyy  (vegetal 
gender,  sing.)  'long';  'Qijwihejiyj1  would  mean  'long  pueblo1 
('oywi  'pueblo'),  being  an  exact  translation  of  Span.  (2),  below. 

(2)  Span.    "Pueblo  Largo''.3     This  means 'long  pueblo';   cf. 
Tano  Tewa  (1),  above. 

The  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features),  page  104J  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]];  south  of 
this  mountain  rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [29:73]]; 
and  a  long  waterless  valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two 
ranges.  This  arid  Canada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees,  though  in 
most  places  it  is  grassy,  and  haunted  by  antelopes. 

A  little  beyond  the  entrance  to  it  lies  the  'Pueblo  Largo',  called  by  the 
Tanos  [of  Santo  Domingo]  Hish-i, — a  large  ruin  indicating  a  considerable  vil- 
lage situated  on  both  sides  of  a  mountain  torrent  [[29:49]?].  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  ruins  is  to  the  north  of  the  arroyo,  and,  as  at' San  Cristobal  [29:49], 
the  water  has  washed  it,  chiefly  on  the  south  side,  exposing  some  of  the  rooms. 
They  are  usually  2.8  to  3.5  in.  long  by  2.1  to  2.8  m.  wide  (average  in  feet,  9J 
by  7);  the  walls  are  0.25  m.  (10  inches)  thick,  made  of  thin  plates  of  sand- 
stone. The  village  formed  several  quadrangles,  and  it  may  have  accommo- 
dated 1,500  people,  upon  the  supposition  that  both  sides  of  the  arroyo  were 
occupied  simultaneously. 

The  southern  ruins,  however,  show  more  and  apparently  longer  decay  than 
the  northern,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  for  Hish-i  any  comparatively  large 
population.  At  least  five  estufas  can  be  detected  within  the  squares  of  large 
court-yards  formed  by  the  edifices.  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  these 
estufas  there  is  a  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  ten  stones,  in  three  parallel 
lines. 

The  stones  are  parallelopipeds,  or  prisms  about  0.75  m.  (34  inches)  long  by 
0.30  to  0.40  wide,  and  0.20  to  0.30  broad.  Two-thirds  of  their  length  is  set  in 
the  ground  so  that  only  about  0.25  m.  protrudes;  they  stand  at  quite  regular 
intervals  and  two  of  them  are  connected  by  a  row  of  smaller  stones  set  on 
edge.  Their  proximity  to  an  estufa  renders  the  presence  and  arrangement  of 
these  slabs  mysterious,  but  they  resemble  common  headstones  on  .graves, 
Still,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  anything  had  been  discovered  beneath  one  of 
them  which  has  been  excavated.  Their  shape  was  not  artificial,  but  due  to 
natural  cleavage  alone,  as  I  satisfied  myself  by  inspecting  a  rocky  hill  near  by, 
where  ledges  of  the  same  material  crop  out. 

Whether  the  Pueblo  Largo  was  occupied  within  historical  times  I  am  unable 
to  answer.  In  1630  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides  stated  that  the  Tanos  occupied 
live  pueblos.4    This  number  [five  pueblos]  agrees  with  the  historically  known 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  106, 1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  125;  pt.  II,  p.  106,  Hewett,  op. cit. 

' " Memorial,  p.  24.  Heascxibesto  the  Tanos  4,000  souls.  I  hold  this  estimate  to  be  reasonable, 
although  probably  a  little  above  the  true  number.  Eight  hundred  inhabitants  isa  high  average."— 
Bandelier,  op. cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  107. 
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villages  of  the  Tanos,  provided  San  Marcos  \_Kunj>x,qy)wikcji  [29:unlocated]] 
and  the  Cienega  [29:L"_'J   were  inhabited  by  them,  and  not  by  the  Queres 
[Keresans].     If.  however,  San  Marcos  and  the  Cienega  belonged  to  the  latter 
tribe,  there  would  be  room  for  Hish-i  among  the  historical  settlements.1 
See  [29:49. J 
[29:52]     (1)    Tano     Tewa    "I-pe-re".2     "Ipera".3     The    Tewa    in- 
formants do  not  know   this  name   and   cannot  suggest  even   a 
plausible  etymology.     Tewa  HpKe>Hi  means  'he  breathed  it  out' 
(7  'he'  'it';  p'e<(iito  exhale').     P&ii  means  'to  lose',  but  a  form 
V/<\.//  is  not  possible.     All  sorts  of  pronunciations  of  Bandelier's 
"I-pe-re"  have  been  used  with  the  Tewa,  but  they  can  make  noth- 
ing of  it. 

(2)  Span.  "San  Lazaro".4  "S. .  Lazaro".5  "S^  Lazarus".'1 
"San  Cazaro".7  "San  Lazaro".8  "San  Lasaro".  9  The 
name  means  'Saint  Lazarus'. 

Six  miles  west  of  Galisteo  [29:40],  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  picturesque 
Sierra  del  Real  de  Dolores  [29:unlocated],  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Chorro  [29:49],  stand  the  ruins  of  I-pe-re,  or  San  Lazaro,  another 
Tanos  [Tano]  village,  which  was  abandoned  after  the  uprising  in  1680  and 
never  occupied  again.  The  three  historic  pueblos  of  the  Galiateo  group  [[29: 45], 
[29:39],  and  [29:52]]  thus  stand  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  11  miles  long. 
The  ground  around  San  Lazaro  is  much  broken.  The  ruin  stands  on  bluffs  that 
are  not  abrupt,  and  the  arroyo  [29:49]  winds  around  their  base.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  buildings  is  similar  to  that  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  traces  of 
stone  walls  connecting  them  with  each  other  are  visible.  It  seems  to  have 
been  smaller  than  either  Galisteo  [29:39]  or  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  and  was 
built  of  stones.  The  houses  were  so  disposed  as  partly  to  encompass  an  ellip- 
tical enclosure  of  stone  built  around  a  slight  depression.  The  perimiter  of  the 
enclosure  is  about  140  meters  (460  feet).  Only  two  buildings  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  depression  which  the  wall  surrounds  are 
still  two  circular  sunken  areas  of  small  dimensions.  At  San  Cristobal  [29:45] 
there  are  also,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  mounds,  enclosures  made  of 
roughly  piled  stones.  I  can  only  suggest  a  probable  object  of  these  unusual 
structures.  The  Tanos  possessed  flocks,  mostly  sheep,  and  the  enclosures  may 
have  served  for  keeping  them  in  safety  over  night.  Quite  analogous  enclos- 
ures of  stones,  usually  reared  against  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  mesa  or  other  height, 
so  as  to  require  building  only  three  sides,  are  made  by  shepherds  in  treeless 
districts.  The  stone  enclosures  at  San  Lazaro  and  San  Cristobal  [29:49]  may 
have  been  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  villages  were  very  much 
exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Apaches  from  the  side  of  the  plains  as  well  as  from 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Galisteo  basin  Santa  Fe  plain  [Large  Features, 
page  104]]'". 

i  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  106,  107  and  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890;  pt.  II,  pp.-83,  105. 

3  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Communautes,  p.  38,  1908. 
*  Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex..  pt.  Ill,  p.  324,  1871. 

6  D'Anville,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1746. 
«Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
»  Bandolier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

'Bandelier,  Fin:il  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  126,  1890;  pt.  n,  83,  105,  1892;  Hewett:  Genera]  View,  op.  oil., 
Communautes,  p.  32. 
9  Lndd,  Story  of  X.  Mex.,  p.  92,  L891. 
"Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  105-06. 
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Mr.  IT.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  who  is  familiar  with  San  Lazaro 
Pueblo  ruin,  makes  the  .statement  that  it  lies  on  the  arroyo  [29:4!>], 
2  miles  south  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:02].  A  short  distance  north- 
east of  the  ruin,  according  to  Mr.  Yontz,  then;  is  a  cave  45  feet 
high,  which  extends  inward  25  feet.  Mr.  Yontz  says  that  this 
cave  is  well  known  to  the  Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity.  This 
may  be  what  Bandelier  refers  to  when  he  says:  "  Sacrificial  caves 
are  spoken  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]/' 1 

For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  San  Lazaro  people  after 
the  abandonment  of  their  pueblo,  see  [15:24]  and  [29:45].    Sec  also 
[29:4!>]  and  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Feci  ees,  page  576). 
[29:53]  (1)  Eng.  Cerrillos  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrillos  'the  hills',  referring  to  [29:54].  =Eng.  (1.) 
"Cerrillos."2  "Los  Cerrillos."3 

This  settlement  is  said  to  antedate  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
and  to  be  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  Turquoise  Mines 
[29:55].  See  [29:54]  and  Fetritied  forest  somewhei-e  south  of 
Cerrillos  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:54]  (1)  Knnfsppiyj'  'turquoise  mountains'  (kunfse.  'turquoise;' 
VVJf  'mountain'  'large  hill').  =Cochiti(2).  So  named  because 
of  the  presence  of  turquoise  [29:55]. 

(2)  Cochiti  powamekot.e  '  turquoise  mountains '  (fovn/ne  'tur- 
quoise'; hof'e  '  mountain ').  =Tewa  (1).  So  called  because  of  the 
presence  of  turquoise  at  [29:55]. 

(3)  Eng.  Cerrillos  Hills.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Perhaps 
thought  of  by  most  people  as  being  named  from  the  settlement 
[29:53],  although  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

(4)  Span.  Los  Cerrillos  'the  hills'  'the  little  mountains.' 
=  Eng.  (3).  Bandelier4  speaks  of  "the  Cerrillos  .  .  .  rich  in 
ore,  and  containing  beautiful  green  and  blue  turquoises."  See 
[29:53],  [29:55]. 

[29:55]  (1)  Kunfxixe,  KunfxJcondivoe  'place  of  turquoise'  'place 
where  turquoise  is  dug'  Qcunfx  'turquoise';  Hive  locative;  Vqrjf 
'to  dig').      =  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3).  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  fo'wamekotfu  'turquoise  mountainous  place' 
(fuwame  'turquoise';  h>  as  in  Vote  'mountain';  tfu  locative). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Turquoise  Mines.      =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Minas  de  Turquesa,  Las  Minas  de  Chalchihuite 
'the  turquoise  mines'.      =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

This  is  the  famous  place  of  turquoise  mines,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  place  in  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  in  New  Mexico  where 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  115,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  108,  1892. 

3  Hewett,  Comruunaute's,  p.  38,  1908. 

*  In  Papers  Archxol.  Inst.  Amcr.,  Amer.  ser.,  I,  p.  39,  1881. 
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turquoise,  valued  so  highly  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  is  found.  The 
turquoise  deposits  are  said  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the  Tano 
Tewa  and  adjacent  Keresans,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Marcos  Pueblo  [Kunj>s^q7)W%lceji  [29:unlocated]].  Strings  of  tur- 
quoise beads  still  form  a  standard  of  value  for  trading.  Although 
deprived  of  the  turquoise  deposits  by  the  whites,  Indians,  especially 
from  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  are  said  to  sneak  to  the  locality  of 
the  mines  at  night  and  t  ry  to  steal  turquoise  from  the  dumps.  The 
mines  are  3  miles  north  of  Cerrillos  [29:."):;].  They  are  said  to  be 
the  property  of  the  American  Turquoise  Company.  Some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  mines  are  the  Tiffany,  Cash  Entry,  and  Bluebell. 
Bandelier  says  of  the  turquoise  deposits  and  mines: 

The  inferior  kalaite.  met  with  in  New  Mexico,  was  liked  as  well  [by  the 
Indians]  as  the  bluest  turquoise  from  Asia  Minor  would  have  been.1 

The  Tanos  held  the  veins  of  turquoise,  or  kalaite,  at  the  Cerrillos  [[29:53] 
or  [29:54]],  about  20  miles  southwest  of  the  present  Santa  Fe  [29:5]. 2 

Near  San  Marcos  [Kvn  _/>:>' oyw[keji  [29:unloeated]]  lies  the  celebrated  local- 
ity of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the  'turquoise  mines'.  The  turquoises  are 
imbedded  in  a  white  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  high  authority  on  gems,  Mr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  has  informed  me  that  the  New  Mexican  turquoise  bears 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  than  to  the  Persian  specimens  of  that 
mineral.  Beautiful  stones  have  been  found  occasionally;3  also  very  large 
masses  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  regard  them- 
selves as  the  owners  of  the  site,  and  visit  it  frequently  to  procure  the  stones 
that  are  so  much  esteemed  by  them.  As  to  the  popular  belief  in  ancient 
mining  of  turquoises,  it  is,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  a  myth.  The 
Tanos  obtained  the  mineral  by  knocking  it  out  of  the  rock  with  stone  mauls, 
axes,  and  hammers,  many  of  which  have  been  found  in  this  locality.  They  also 
dug  and  burrowed,  but  their  excavations  were  made  at  random,  and  went  but 
little  beneath  the  surface.  Still  less  did  the  Spaniards  compel  the  Indians 
to  'mine'  the  turquoise  for  them.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the 
whites  to  the  green  and  blue  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  comparatively  rare; 
since  they  regarded  the  New  Mexican  callaite  as  of  a  base  quality,  and 
therefore  as  of    no  commercial  value.4     Nevertheless,  the   turquoises  of  the 

i  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  14,  1S90. 

•Ibid.,  p.  163. 

i"Some  exceptionally  handsome  ones  are  in  possession  of  my  friend,  Abraham  Spiegelben.',  in 
Santa  Fe."— Ibid.,  note. 

<"This  vea*  already  noticed  by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedition.  (Ritarian  <i.i  surrsode  la 
Jornada,  p.  320.)  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  journey  mention  the  turquoise 
locality  at  Cerillos.  Neither  does  Espejo,  who  visited  the  Tanos.  Castafio  [Memoria,  p.  248)  speaks 
of  the  mineral  (ores)  found  there  by  some  of  his  men:  'Truxo  metales  mui  bucnos,  al  parecer.' 
Ofiate  also  is  silent,  or  at  least  makes  no  account  of  the  green  stones.  In  the  documents  of  1636,  con- 
cerning the  violent  strife  then  going  on  between  Governor  Martinez  do  Baeza  and  the  Franciscan 
priests  in  New  Mexico,  the  latter  accuse  him  of  collecting  tribute  in  an  abusive  manner;  but  they 
mention  only  pifion  nuts,  hides,  and  cotton  mantles.  Fray  Pedro  Zambrano,  Carta  al  Virey,  MS. 
Fray  Antonio  de  Ybargaray,  Carta  al  Virey,  MS.:  '  Porque  desde  que  entro  en  el  gouiemo  solamte  a 
atendido  a  su  aprouechamiento,  y  este  congran  exceso  y  dafi<>  de  todas  estas  prouinns  en  el  trabajo 
excesivo  que  a  dado  a  estos  pobres  resien  combertidos  en  mucha  cantidad  de  mantas,  v  paramentos 
que  a  mandado  hazer  y  pintar,  y  assimismo  cantidad  de  eamieus  que  les  a  echo  busear  y  resgatar,  y 
cantidad  de  Pifiones  que  les  a  echo  a  carrear.'  Carta  al  Virey,  del  Custodio  y  dt  los  Deflnidores  del 
Sir  vo  Mexico,  MS.  Fray  Andres  Suarez,  Carta  d  m  Magestad,  Namb^, October 23*,  1647,  Ms.  in  none 
of  these  severe  accusations  against  the  governors  is  the  mining  of  turquoises  or  of  anj  oilier  mineral 
mentioned:  neither  do  the  Indians  themselves  speak  Of  it  in  their  depositions  of  the  years  1680,  and 
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Cerillos  were  quite  a  resource  for  the  Tanos,  so  far  as  aboriginal  commerce 

went.1 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  this  locality  are  discussed  in  a  niin- 
eralogical  way  by  Waldemar  Lindgren.2  On  page  104  of  the  u  ork 
here  referred  to  is  a  map  of  the  Cerillos  [29:53],  Ortiz  [29:62], 
and  San  Pedro  [29:77]  mining  districts.  On  page  163  it  is  stated: 
"At  the  north  end  of  the  Cerillos  Hills  [29:54]  is  the  Tiffany  tur- 
quoise mine  which  has  produced  considerable  quantities  of  this 
gem."  The  Indians  pay  much  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  tur- 
quoise, but  little  to  the  color.  The  locality  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  names  of  [29:54]  and  San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin 
(K/rnf;r'oijwU<jl  [29  :unlocated]),  q.  v.  See  also  Turquoise,  under 
Minerals. 
[29:56]  TsxlcuJc'ondiwe  'place  where  the  white  stone  is  dug'  {tsse, 
'whiteness'  'white';  hu  'stone';  hKqi)f  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 
The  informants  believe  that  fssrJcu  is  the  same  as  fsvegilcu  'gyp- 
sum' (sec  under  Minerals),  but  are  not  sure.  They  say  that 
this  place  is  called  always  Tszgku-. 

Tewa  and  Keresan  Indians  visit  this  place,  getting  there  white 
stone,  which  is  used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  pueblo  houses. 
The  place  is  described  as  a  gulch  entering  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34] 
from  the  north,  about  half-way  between  Cerrillos  [29:53]  and 
Domingo  [29:60].  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  has  visited  the  place, 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  "The  gypsum  gulch  is  very  steep 
and  deep.  There  are  white  and  also  red  rocks  along  it.  A  longer 
gulch  enters  the  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  from  the  north  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  g3Tpsum  gulch."  Cf.  [29:28]. 
[29:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rosario  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rosario  'rosary'.      =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  section-house  and  a  couple  of 
other  houses  by  the  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  Galisteo  Creek 
[29:34].  Mr.  Fleischer  states  that  it  is  a  short  distance  below 
the  gypsum  gulch  [29:56]. 

1681.  Diario  de  la  Retirada,  fol.  32.  Interrogatorios  de.  varios  Indlos  de  los  Pueblos  Alzados,  1681,  MS. 
Otermin,  Yntcrrogatorio  de  Preguntas,  1681,  MS.  Also  Declaration  de  vn  India  Pirnri,  1C83,  MS.  In 
1G26,  Fray  Gerdnimo  de  Zarate  Salmeron  wrote  about  the  turquoises  of  New  Mexico,  Relaciones  de 
todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nucvo  Mexico  se  han  visto  y  sahido,  MS.,  par.  34  :  '  Y  minas  de  Chalchihuites 
que  los  Yndios  benefieian  desde  su  gentilidad,  que  para  ellos  son  Diamantes  y  piedras  preciosas.  De 
todo  esto  se  rien  los  Espafioles  que  alia  estan.'  The  term  '  minas',  in  older  Spanish,  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  localities  where  minerals  are  found,  equivalent  to  the  German  '  Fundorte,'  and  not  worked 
mines,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  French.  This  has  caused  a  misunderstanding  which 
misled  the  majority  of  prospectors.  Vetancurt,  Crdnica,  p.  286 :  '  Hay  minas  de  plata,  de  cobre,  de 
azabache,  de  piedra  imana,  y  una  de  talco  transparente  &  modo  de  yeso,  que  lo  sacan  como  tablas, 
y  adornan  las  ventanas  con  ellas  como  si  fueran  de  cristal.'  No  mention  is  made  of  turquoises. 
Benavides,  Memorial,  1630,  p.  44  :  '  Toda  esta  gente  [the  Pueblos]  .  .  .  con  gargantillas  y  oregeras  de 
turquesas,  que  tienen  minas  dellas,  y  las  labran,  aunque  imperfectameute.'— Bandelier,  Final 
Report,  pt.  H,  p.  94,  note,  1892. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  93-94  and  notes. 

2  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  163-64,  166-67,  1910. 
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[29:58]  Santo  Domingo  "Gi-pu-y"  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:117]. 
[29:501  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada  'dell  of  the  standing  rock'. 
What  rock  is  referred  to  is  not  known.     This  dell  is  south  or 
southeast  of  Span.  Hoya  Apache  [29:30]. 
[89:60]  Domingo  settlement,  see  [28:115]. 
[29:61]  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  see  [28:109]. 
[29:62]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Ortiz,  a  Span,  family  name.      =Eng.  (1). 
This  settlement  appears  to  give  one  of  the  names  to  the  moun- 
tains [29:72]. 
[29:63]  Cochiti  Kit fifa form  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:102]. 
[29:64]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [28:104]. 
[29:05]  (1)  SanFelipe(?)  "Comitre."1 

'La  Provincia  de  los  Cheres  [Keresans]  con  loa  pueblos  de  Castixes,  llamados 
Sant  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre.'  We  find  herein  a  corrupted  form  the  Indian 
names  both  of  the  pueblo  [29:66]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [29:65]  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stood.  'Castixes'  is  a  corruption  of  Kat-ist-ya,  and  'Comitre' 
stands  for  Ta-mi-ta.  The  error  was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document 
for  the  press.2 

(2)  San  Felipe  "Ta-mi-ta."3  From  what  Bandelier  states,4  it  is 
evident  that  he  obtained  this  name  and  the  tradition  in  which  it 
occurs  from  a  San  Felipe  informant.     No  etymology  is  given. 

This  is  a  small,  black  mesa,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  north  of 
Tunque  Arroyo  [29:70].  "The  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta,  a  height  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [29:69],  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande."4  See  [29:61]. 
[29:66]  (1)  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  Kdtftfafoma  'old  San  Felipe' 
(Kdtftfa  'San  Felipe  Pueblo';  foma  'old'),  according  to  Ban- 
delier, although  the  present  writer  did  not  get  information  to  that 
effect  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  [29:63].  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

(2)  Span.  San  Felipe  'Saint  Philip'.  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

Bandelier  has  determined  that  this  is  a  historical  village  of  the 
San  Felipe  Indians,  having  been  abandoned  by  them  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  the  same  authority  it  was 
the  second  pueblo  of  Kdtftfa  of  the  San  Felipe  Indians.  Only 
a  paragraph  from  Bandelier  is  here  quoted;  the  reader  is  referred 
to  [29:69]  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  San  Felipe  and  its  former 
sites. 

Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29:  66]  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65].    The  village,  the  church,  and  its  convent  have  completely  disappeared. 


i Obedie ncia  y  Vussalajc  « I « -  San  .Itian  I5apli*la  (1598),  p.  114,  quoted  and  identified  with  "Ta-mi-ta' 
by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 
2  Bandelier,  ibid. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  188-90. 
<Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [29:70],  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot- 
sherds may  occasionally  lie  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  documentary  information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place.1 

See  [28:102],  [29:68],  [29:69],  [29:66]. 
[29:67]  (1)  Tsiwui,  Tsiwuzkwaje,  TsiJcwaje  'basalt  point'  'basalt 
point  height'  'basalt  height'  (t8\  'basalt';  wiM  'horizontally 
projecting  point';  Tcivaje  'height').  The  form  TsiwUi  refers 
especially  to  the  projecting  point  of  mesa  where  the  ruin  [29:68] 
stands.     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3). 

(2)  JVqijhwsr,tigetsiici/i,  JYqyJcwsedigetsiwuiJcwaje,  NqrjkwdtMge- 
tdTcwaje,  Nfyrjkws&J>iQdfaaaje  'San  Felipe  basalt  point'  'San  Felipe 
basalt  point  height'  '  San  Felipe  basalt  height'  '  San  Felipe  height' 
(JYuylcwsed/ge,  see  [29:69];  UiwUl,  etc.,  as  in  Tewa  (1),  above). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  fctdegetsiwUi,  ftuegetsiwidilcwaje,  fa-iegetsikwqje,  fadege- 
Icwaje  'Santa  Ana  basalt  point'  'Santa  Ana  basalt  point  height' 
'Santa  Ana  basalt  height'  'Santa  Ana  height'  (f<uege>  see 
[29:95];  tdwiii,  etc..  see  Tewa  (1),  above).  This  name  is  applied 
because  the  mesa  also  towers  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]. 
The  use  of  wui  seems  to  be  due  to  influence  of  Tewa  (1)  and  Tewa 
(2).     Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10). 

(4)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Tzat-ya".2  This  is  evidently  for  some 
San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  t/ete  'north'  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  'mesa',  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  whole  name  evidently  means  'north  mesa'.  Cf.  San  Felipe 
(5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  (?)  "Pu'nyi  Chatya''.3  This  is  evidently  for 
some  San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  jxhife  'west'  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  'mesa',  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  whole  name  evidently  means  '  west  mesa'.     Cf.  San  Felipe  (4). 

(0)  Eng.  San  Felipe  Mesa.      =Span.  (9).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Santa  Ana  Mesa.      =Span.  (10).     Cf.  Tewa  (3). 

(8)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  so  called  because  of  its  color.  "Black 
Mesa".4 

(!>)  Span.  Mesa  de  San  Felipe  'San  Felipe  Mesa'.  =Eng.  (6). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  Span.  Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  'Santa  Ana  Mesa'.  =Eng.  (7). 
Cf.  Tewa  (3).  So  called  because  it  rises  just  north  of  the  present 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]  and  because  the  ruins  of  two  old  Santa 
Ana  Pueblos  lie  on  its  summit;  see  below. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  190,  1892. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

3  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  433,  1910. 

<  Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  p.  190  and  note,  192;  also  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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This  high,  blackish  mesa  lies  west  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  and 
north  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95].     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  black  mesa  of  San  Felipe  is  both  long  and  broad,  forming  a  triangular 
plateau  which  in  extent  and  elevation  resembles  that  [29:1]  on  which  the  cone 
of  the  Tetilla  [29:4]  rises  between  Santa  Fe'[29:5]  and  Pena  Blanca  [29:31]. 
Its  width  between  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Ana  is  about  nine  miles,  and  about 
midway  there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  on  whose  summit  stand  the  ruins 
[29:71]  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or  Santa  Ana.1 

This  mesa  is  also  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  portions  of 
Bandelier's  Final  Report  quoted  under  [29:69].  Dr.  H.  J. 
Spinden  has  crossed  this  mesa  on  an  old  trail,  going  from  San 
Felipe  to  Santa  Ana.     He  says: 

When  going  over  the  trail  from  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Ana  one  has  to  first 
climb  the  mesa  [29:67]  and  then  cross  three  small  gulches,  which  have  pre- 
cipitous walls  on  the  north  side  but  a  gentle  slope  on  the  south  [cf.  the  can- 
yons of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  which  show  this  same  geologically  unexplained 
peculiarity].  Then  a  larger,  deeper  canyon  is  crossed,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
this  I  saw  a  pictograph.  At  the  brink  of  the  mesa  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo 
[29:95]  there  is  a  pile  of  stones  10  feet  high  and  20  feet  or  so  in  diameter. 
The  trail  is  well  worn  that  ascends  the  mesa  side  to  this  pile.  No  prayer- 
plumes  were  noticed  on  the  stone-pile.  The  pile  is  in  plain  sight  from  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo.     The  trail  passes  just  south  of  the  pile,  around  it. 

On  this  mesa  three  pueblo  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  two  which 
were  former  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  people,  [29:87]  and  [29:88], 
and  one,  [29:6S],  which  was  a  former  village  of  the  San  Felipe. 
See  also  [29:69],  [29:95],  [29:65]. 
[29:68]  (1)  NqyTcicsedigeoyiviJceji  'San  Felipe  Pueblo  ruin'  (NqyTcwse- 
•lige,  see  [29:69];  'otjirikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K^qywi  'pueblo',  Tceji 
'old'  postpound).  This  is  the  only  former  San  Felipe  pueblo  of 
which  the  Tewa  know;  they  know  of  it  because  it  is  so  conspicu- 
ous.    Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  San  Felipe  (5). 

(2)  Tsiwui' 'or/v:ikej > ',  TsiwUiTcwaje 'oywjjcej 7,  Ts{Tcwaje 'qywijcej! 
'basalt  point  pueblo  ruin'  'basalt  point  height  pueblo  ruin' 
'basalt  height  pueblo  ruin';  Tsiwui,  etc.,  see  [29:67];  'qywiTceji 
'pueblo  ruin'  ^qywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  JVq  tjTcwegJigetsiwui'qyiviTceji,  N$ykw%digets\wUikwaje 'qy- 
wikeji,  NqykwsedigetsiJiWajJojjwihyi,  NqyhiDX.iigehvaje'qywil'eji 
'San  Felipe  basalt  point  pueblo  ruin'  'San  Felipe  basalt  point 
height  pueblo  ruin'  'San  Felipe  basalt  height  pueblo  ruin  '  '  San 
Felipe  height  pueblo  ruin'  (NqyTcwseMge,  see  [29:69];  tsiwiui, 
etc.,  see  [29:67];  ''qywijceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <-qyw{  'pueblo',  Tceji 
'old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (4),  San 
Felipe  (5). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  194, 1892. 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 32 
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(4)  Cochiti  Kdtftfafoma  'old  San  Felipe'  (Kdtftya,  see 
[29 :69 1 ;  foma  ' old'').      =  San  Felipe  (5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  presumably  Kdiftfa,  see  [29:69].  =  Cochiti 
(4).     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [26:69]. 

(6)  Eng.  San  Felipe.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  San  Felipe  'Saint  Philip'.  =Eng.  (6).  For  quoted 
forms  see  under  [29:6!)]. 

This  pueblo  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  some  time  between  1683  and  1693.  In  1693  Vargas  found 
them  already  inhabiting  it.  A  church  was  built  at  the  pueblo 
after  1694,  the  ruins  of  which  at  the  present  day  can  still  be  seen 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  below.  Some  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  San  Felipe  abandoned  this  pueblo 
and  established  the  pueblo  [29:69]  which  they  now  inhabit. 
According  to  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  [29 :58] 
is  the  third  pueblo  of  the  San  Felipe  called  Kdtftfa.  See  the 
quotations  about  this  pueblo  given  under  [29:69]. 
[29:69]  (1)  NqylcwxJige'QTjvn  ' pueblo  of  the  place  where  the  earth  is 
sticky'  {nqr/f  'earth';  Tanx  'gum'  'stickiness';  M  formative 
particle;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  ''qywi  'pueblo').  The  place  is 
so  called  because  the  farming  lands  there  are  said  to  be  sticky 
and  cloddy.  The  San  Felipe  people  are  called  regularly  Nqy- 
Tcwsedige'inloxoh  (Hyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix  ;  iowa 
'person'  'people'). 

(2)  Tsiwufoywi  'basalt  point  pueblo',  referring  to  the  mesa 
[29:67]  (tsi  'basalt';  wUi  'horizontally  projecting  point';  'oywi 
'pueblo').  The  name  refers  properly  to  the  old  San  Felipe 
[29:68],  q.  v.     It  is  applied  rarely  and  incorrectly  to  [29:69]. 

(3)  Picuris  "Thoxtlawlama":  *  given  as  the  Picuris  name  of 
San  Felipe  Pueblo. 

(4)  Isleta  "P'atu'ak":2  given  as  probably  meaning  "deep 
water".     This  meaning  reminds  one  of  what  Bandelier  says: 

San  Felipe  at  present  is  the  last  of  .the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [29:90]  formed  by  the  Black 
Mesa  [29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones 
[29:72]  on  the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas 
[Tiwa].     This  [defile]  is  called  'La  Angostura',  or  'The  Narrows'.3 

See  [29:90]. 

(5)  Jemez  Kwilegi'i  of  obscure  etymology  (kwile  unexplained; 
gPi  locative).  The  San  Felipe  people  are  called  KwilegVitsWaf 
(tsd'df  'people').     "  Wi'-li-gi-i'".4     =  Pecos  (6). 

i  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  1910). 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  192,  and  note,  1892. 

1  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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(0)  Pecos  ' '  Wi'-li-gi ". 1     =  Jemez  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Kdtftfa  of  obscure  etymology.  =San  Felipe  (8), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11).     "  Kati/tya".2 

(8)  San  Felipe  Kdtftfa  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (7), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),'  Hopi  (11).  "Castixes"3  (identified  with 
Kdtftfa  by  Bandelier4).  "Cachichi"5  (doubtless  identical). 
"Ka-lis-cha".6  "Kalistcha".7  "Q'ash-tre-tye".8  "Ka-tish- 
tya".9  "Kat-ish-tya".10  "Kat-isht-ya".11  "  Ka-  tight  -ya".12 
"Kat-ist-ya".13     "Oa-tish-tye".14     "Ka-titya".15     "Catriti".18 

(9)  Sia"Katit/8e"."  =  Cochiti  (7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia  (9), 
Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11). 

(10)  Laguna  "Kacht'ya".18  =  Cochiti  (7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia 
(9),  Hopi  (11). 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  "  K&tistfa  ",  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti 
(7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10).  "Katihcha":19  given  as 
Hopi  name  for  a  kind  of  people  in  the  underworld.  The  Hopi 
name  for  Sau  Felipe  is  probably  the  same  at  all  the  Hopi  villages. 

(12)  Navaho  "To  Hachele":20  given  as  meaning  'pull  up  water'. 

(13)  Navaho  " Saf  behoghan,  'sand  houses'".21 

(14)  "Debe  Lizhfni  'black  sheep  people'".22 

(15)  Eng.  San  Felipe.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (16). 

(16)  Span.  San  Felipe  'Saint  Philip'.  =Eng.  (15).  "Sant 
Phelipe".23  "SantPhilepe".24  "Sn  Phelipe".25  "S.  PhelipeV6 
"S.    Felipe".27     "San  Phelipe".28     "S.    FelipV9     "S?  Philip 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Indians,  pt.  2,  p.  433, 1910). 

2Spinden,  Cochiti  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

3  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  114,  1871. 

*  Final  Report,  pt.  ri,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

5  Onate  (1598).  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

« Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  note,  1850. 

7  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  418,  1879. 

s  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 

9  Bandelier  in  Compte-Rendu  Ivternat.  Cong.  Amir.,  vn,  p.  451,  1890. 
'o  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  126,  1890. 
.    » Ibid.,  p.  260;  pt.  II,  pp.  186,  187. 
"Ibid.,  p.  166. 
13  Ibid.,  p.  189,  note. 
"  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  215,  1893. 
15  Jouvenceau  in  Catk.  Pion.,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

"Bandelier,  quoting  an  early  source,  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 
"Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1.911. 
18  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
is  Voth,  Trad.  Hopi,  p.  11,  1905. 
20  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

a  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Nav.  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 
22  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
«  Onate  (1598),  op.  cit.,  pp.  111,254. 

24  Onate  misquoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  97. 

25  Doc.  of  1693  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  190,  note. 
2«  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784,  1736. 

1  D'Anville,  map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 
28Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  II,  p.  420,  174s. 
29  D'Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 
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de  queres".1  "St.  Philips''.2  "S.  Felip  de  Cueres".8  "St. 
Philip''.1  "San  Phelippe".5  "San  Felippe".'  "San  Felipe 
de  Keres".7  "San  Philippe".8  "San  Phillippe".0  "St. 
Philippe".10  "St.  Phillippe".9  "St.  Phillipe".11  "San 
Filipe".12  "San  Felipe  de  Queres".13  "San  Felepe".11  "& 
Felipe  de  Cuerez".15     "San  Frlipo".16     "San  Fellipe".17 

San  Felipe  (pi.  20,  A)  is  a  large  Keresan  pueblo  practically  identi- 
cal in  language  with  Santo  Domingo  [28:109].  Bandelier  learned 
the  traditional  history  of  San  Felipe,  according  to  which  the  present 
village  [29:69]  is  the  fourth  which  ha.-'  borne  the  name  Kdtftfa, 
each  of  the  former  three  having  been  successively  occupied  and 
abandoned.  The  first  was  [29:63],  the  second  [29:66],  the  third 
[29:68];  the  fourth  and  present  village  is  [29:69].  The  Tcwa  have 
names  for  only  the  third  and  the  fourth.  The  Keresans  add 
foma  'old'  to  designate  the  abandoned  Kdtftfa;  thus  they  are 
all  known  as  Kiitftfafdma  except  the  present  one  [29:69],  The 
writer  has  obtained  the  name  Kdtftfafoma  from  a  Cochiti  in- 
formant, only,  however,  for  [29:  63]  and  [29:68];  of  [29:66]  this 
informant  knew  nothing.  The  information  which  Bandelier  gives 
about  San  Felipe  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

The  attack  and  devastation  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  by  some  hostile  tribe  is  further 
told  in  the  traditions  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  village  of  Ka-tisht-ya,  or  San 
Felipe.  According  to  these,  while  the  Queres  lived  in  the  Canada  [28:52],  a 
tribe  of  small  men  called  Pin-i-ni  attacked  Kua-pa,  slaughtered  many  of  its 
people,  and  drove  off  the  remainder.  They  were  pursued  by  the  pyginies"as  far 
as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e  [28:unlocated],  where 
many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.18  I  reserve  the  full  details  of  the  San 
Felipe  tradition  for  a  later  occasion,  and  will  only  state  here  that  the  Pinini 
story  is  told  by  the  Cochitefios  about  the  village  [28:26]  on  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.19    It  seems  probable  that  the  branches  of  the  Queres  now  constituting 

1  Pike,  Expert.,  3d  map,  1810. 

2  Ibid.,  app.,  pt.  m,  p.  13,  1810. 

3  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1,  1811. 
<  Pike,  Travels,  p.  273,  1811. 

5  Falconer  in  Jour.  Bay.  Geog.  Soc,  xm,  p.  217,  1843. 

«Gallegas  (1814)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 

'  Mijhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  p.  533,  1844. 

s  Johnston  (1840)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  567,  1848. 

<>Abert(1848),ibid.,  p.  461. 

io  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

"Ibid.,  p.  409. 

"Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped,  p.  96,  1848. 

«  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  iv,  p.  35, 1854. 

"Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  map,  1869. 

is  Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Sep.  for  1809,  p.  334, 1871. 

is  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  183,  1883. 

>7  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  193,  1892. 

is  "  From  Isht-ua,  arrow.  This  part  of  the  story  is  possibly  a  '  myth  of  observation.'  "—Ibid.,  p.  166, 
note. 

19 "  The  name  Pinini  is  a  corruption  of  Spanish  Pygmeos  [?].  The  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  usually  pronounce  it  Pinincos,  whence  the  Indians  have  derived  Pinini.  The  tale  about  these 
dwarfish  tribes,  described  as  'small  but  very  strong ',  looks  to  me  quite  suspicious.  I  incline  to  the 
simpler  but  more  probable  story  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  the  aggressors." — Ibid. 
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the  tribes  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe  once  formed  one  group  at  Kua-pa  [28:61], 
that  some  hostile  invasion  caused  their  dispersion,  one  branch  retiring  to  the 
south,  while  the  other  took  refuge  on  the  PotreroViejo  [28:56]  and  built  a  tem- 
porary village  at  least  on  top  of  this  almost  impregnable  rock.  I  regard  it  as 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  aggressors  were  Tehuas  [Tewa],  since  this  has  been 
told  me  by  the  people  of  Cochiti  on  many  occasions.1  The  settlers  at  the  Canada 
[28:52]  emphatically  confirmed  these  statements  [that  the  aggressors  were 
Tewa],  as  having  been  told  ever  since  their  ancestors  had  settled  there  by  the 
old  men  of  Cochiti  as  genuine  traditions  of  their  [Cochiti]  tribe.  At  all  events, 
the  valley  of  the  Canada  [28:52]  and  its  surroundings  were  the  last  station  of 
the  Quel  es  |  Keresans]  of  Cochiti,  and  probably  of  San  Felipe,  before  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.2 

Santo  Domingo  [28:10!>]  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences;  but  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  to  refer  to  them  here  in  detail.  The  next  ruin  [29:63]  south  of  it 
[28:10°],  which  1  have  not  seen,  is  near  the  village  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated], 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe 
Kat-isht-ya,  or  Tyit-i  Haa,  as  the  site  of  the  ruin  itself,  or  that  of  Cubero  near 
by,  is  meant.  Tradition  [of  which  pueblo?]  has  it  that  the  first  village  of  the 
San  Felipe  [29:0<i]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.  The 
substance  of  this  folk-tale  is  as  follows. 

When  the  'Pinini  '  surprised  the  pueblo  of  Kuapa,  they  slew  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  [see  [28:61]].  A  woman  concealed  herself  behind  a  metate,  and  a 
boy  hid  in  a  store-room.  Along  with  the  woman  was  a  parrot.  After  the  enemy 
had  left,  the  parrot  took  charge  of  the  boy  and  fed  him  till  he  was  grown  up, 
when  he  directed  him  and  the  woman  to  go  south  in  search  of  new  homes. 
So  they  wandered  away,  the  boy  carrying  the  parrot  and  a  certain  charm  or 
fetich,  which  was  contained  in  a  bowl  of  clay.  The  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of 
Sandia  [29:100],  to  whom  they  first  applied  for  hospitality,  received  them  coldly. 
The  fugitives  accordingly  turned  to  the  east,  and  went  to  the  Tanos  [see  Names  op 
Tribes  and  Peoples],  probably  of  the  village  of  Tunque  [29:82].  Here  the 
worn?  n  gave  birth  to  five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl.  The  boys  of  the 
Tanos  often  taunted  these  youngsters  with  being  foreigners,  and,  nettled  by  these 
taunts,  they  asked  their  mother  about  their  origin.  She  told  them  the  story  of 
her  past,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Tarn  >s  [Tano]  country  was  not  theirs.  She 
told  them  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65],  a  height  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [29:69],  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  they  would  find  their  future  home.  Thereupon  the  boys  set  out, 
following  the  course  of  the  Arroyo  del  Tunque  [29:70]  to  the  mesa  [29:65] 
indicated,  and  succeeded  in  raising  abundant  crops  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
There  had  been  a  famine  among  the  Tanos  for  two  years,  and  therefore  the 
boys  carried  their  harvests  home  to  their  mother.  In  course  of  time  the 
Queres  [Keresan]  refugees  left  the  Tanos  permanently,  and  built  a  village 
[29:63]  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Cubero  [28:unlocated].  This  [29:63]  was 
the  first  pueblo  called  Kat-isht-ya.     Subsequently  that  village  was  abandoned, 

i  "But  when  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:50]  for  the  first  time,  on  Oct.  21,  1092,  (ho 
Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe,  and  the  Tanos  of  San  Marcos  [  A'mh/,? •»/;«■$  [29:unlo- 
cated]]  ■  who  occupied  the  pueblo  [28:58]  on  its  summit,  informed  him  that  they  had  [led  thither  out  of 
fear  of  their  enemies,  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  Tanos,  and  I'icuries  [Picuris].  Autos  de  Guerra  de  la  J'linura 
Campaiia  <i  la  Rcconquista  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  fol.  141,— a  manuscript  in  the  Territorial  archives  of  Santa 
Fe.  It  is  true  that  the  Queres  [Keresans]  and  Tanos,  possibly  also  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  in  open 
hostility  during  the  time  the  Spaniards  were  away  from  New  Mexico  from  1680  to  1692.  Hut  still  the 
truth  of  their  statements  to  Vargas  may  be  subject  to  doubt.  It  is  quite  as  likely  thai,  they  retreated. 
to  the  mesa  [28:50]  after  the  successful  raid  of  Pedro  Ueneros  Posada  upon  Santa  Ana  [28:95]  in  1687." — 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  166-67,  note,  1892. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  166  67. 
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and  a  new  one  constructed  at  the  Eool  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65],  to  which 
the  saint'  name  [Kat-ieht-ya]  was  given. 
There  the  first  church  of  San  Felipe  was  built  by  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quinones, 

who  died  at  the  pueblo  [29:06]  in  1607  [?],  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  which 
he  had  founded.1  The  Queres  [Keresans]  occupied  this  site  [29:06]  until  after 
1683. 2  Ten  years  later  [after  1683]  J  Hego  de  Vargas  found  them  [the  San  Felipe 
Indians]  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [from  [29:66J],  on  the  Black  Mesa 
[29:67],  overlooking  .San  Felipe  [29:0!)]. :i  A  church  was  built  on  this  site 
[29:6S]  after  10!  14,  the  ruins  of  which  present  [at  the  present  day]  a  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  river  banks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  [the 
18th  century],  the  tribe  of  San  Felipe  left  the  mesa  [29:07],  and  established 
itself  at  its  foot,  where  the  present  Kat-isht-ya  [29:69],  the  fourth  of  that  name, 
stands. 

'  "  The  San  Felipe  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  'Sant  Felipe'  mentioned 
in  the  Testimonio  dado  en  Mexico  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  pp.  83  and  90)  by  the  companions  of  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado  in  1582.  The  latter  pueblo  -was  the  first  one  met  by  these  explorers  in  1581 
on  their  way  up  the  Hio  Grande,  and  was  a  village  of  the  Piros  [sceNAMES  of  Triues  axd  Peoples, 
page  575],  probably  near  San  Maroia',  at  least  100  miles  farther  south.  The  name  Sant  Felipe  was  after- 
wards forgotten.  The  pueblo  [29:66]  at  the  foot  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29: 05]  was  undoubtedly  visited  by  Cas- 
tafio  in  1591,  and  it  may  bo  that  he  gave  that  name  to  it.  Onate  so  calls  it  in  1698  in  Discurso  de  las 
Jornadas,  p.  254.  lie  arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  '  Pasamos  a  Sant  Phelipe,  casi  tres  leguas.'  Also 
in  Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  San  Juan  liaptista  p.  lit:  '  La  Provincia  de  los  Cheres  con  los  pueblos  de 
Castixes,  llamados  Sant  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre.'    We  find  here  in  a  corrupted  form  the  Indian  names 

both  of  the  pueblo  [29:00]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [29:05]  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood Theerror 

was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document  for  the  press.  San  Felipe  again  appears  in  the  document 
called  I'lticimi  a  Dun  X/ifobalde  O Pate  por  los  Pobladons  de  San  Gabriel,  1604  (MS.):  'Pedimos  y  supflicamos 
sea  sei  bidode  despachar  y  echardesta  bellaaJuaLopez  Olguinal  pueblodeSan  Felipe.'  Fray  Cris(6bal 
deQuinnncs  had  an  organ  set  up  at  San  Felipe.  Says  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137:  '  Solicit<5  para  el 
culto  divino  organos  y  inusica,  y  por  su  diligencia  aprendieron  los  naturalcs  y  salieron  para  el  oficio 
diuino  diestros  cantores.'  According  to  the  Crdnica  (p.  315),  San  Felipe  previous  to  the  rebellion  had  a 
'Capitis  de  Musicos.'  It  is  well  established  that  many  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  knew  and  performed 
church  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteen!  h  centuries.  Fray  Cristobal  died  at  San  Felipe  April  27, 
1609  [?],  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137.  He  had  also  established  a  hospital 
with  a  pharmacy.  San  Felipe  in  1030  was  the  residence  of  the  Father  Custodian,  Fray  Cristobal  de 
Quiros.  Aulas  sobre  Quexas  contra  los  Religiosos  del  Nuebo  Mexico,  1030,  MS.  But  it  was  not  as  a  per- 
manent seat;  at  that  time  the  custodians  resided  at  their  respective  missions." — Bandelter,  Final 
Report,  pt.  II,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

2  "  No  massacres  of  Spaniards  or  priests  occurred  at  San  Felipe  in  August,  1080,  but  a  few  Indians  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards  were  killed.  Interrogatorios  de  Varios  Indios,  1681,  fol.  139.  All 
the  males  of  that  pueblo,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  the  butchery  at  Santo  Domingo  [28:109].  At 
the  time  there  was  no  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe,  but  the  missionaries  for  the  three  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblos  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe  resided  at  the  convent,  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
Indians  of  San  Felipe  also  took  part  in  the  frightful  slaughter  of  Spanish  colonists  that  occurred  in  the 
haciendas  between  the  pueblo  and  Algodones  [29:78].  Compare  Otermin  Diariodc  la  Rctirada,  1080,  MS., 
fol.  31.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  the  retiring  Spaniards,  and  many  Indians  ap- 
peared upon  the  Great  Mesa  (29:  07]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  watching  the  march  of  Otermin. 
It  was  reoccupied  immediately  afterwards  by  its  inhabitants.  Interrogatorios,  1681,  fol.  137  et  seq.  In 
December,  1681,  Mendoza  found  it  deserted.  Ynterrogalorio  de  Preguntas,  MS.:  '  Y  que  de  alii  pas<5  al 
pueblo  de  San  Felipe,  y  lo  hallo  dcspoblado,  y  en  el  solo  Yudio  llamado  Francisco  al  qual  le  pregunto  en 
su  lengua  por  la  gente  del  pueblo,  y  responded  haberse  ido  huyendo  a  la  Cieneguilla  [[29:  20]?],  6  pueblo 
de  Cochiti,  y  haciendo  buscar  el  pueblo  en  todas  sus  casas,  se  hallaron  muchas  cosas  de  la  Yglesia,  y 
emparticular  vn  incensario  de  plata,  y  vna  naveta,  y  caxuela  de  los  santos  oleos,  y  cruces  de  mangas  que- 
bradas,  y  en  todas  las  demas  casas  cantidad  de  mascaras  de  sus  baylos  diabolicos,  y  en  medio  de  la  plaza 
montones  do  piedras  adonde  hacian  sus  idolatrias,  y  toda  la  Yglesia  deslruida,  y  el  convento  demolido,  y 
en  la  orilla  del  riole  digeron,  los  que  ivan  ensu  compania,  que  estaba  unacampana,quequiziern  quebrar, 
y  solo  le  hicieron  vn  agugero. '  San  Felipe  was  occupied  again,  and  was  inhabited  in  1083.  Declaration 
de  vn  Yndio  Pecuri,  MS."— Ibid.,  note,  pp.  189-90. 

>  In  the  fall  of  1092,  when  Vargas  made  his  first  dash  into  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  were 
with  those  of  Cochiti  on  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28: 56].  Autos  de  la  Guam  de  la  Primera  Campana,  1692,  fol- 
141.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  kept  their  promise  of  returning  to  their  pueblo, 
which  stood  then  on  the  summit  of  the  long  Black  Mesa  [29:07]  west  of  the  present  pueblo  [29:09]. 
There  Vargas  found  them  in  November,  1093.  Autos  de  Gutrra  del  Ano  de  1093,  fol.  22:  '  Y  aver  sail  con 
50  soldados  por  todos  y  00  mulas  con  sus  arieros  y  suvi  i,  la  mesa  donde  tienen  dho  pueblo  los  de  Sn 
Phelipe.'    It  still  stood  there  [at  [29: 08]]  in  1090.    A  utos  de  Gucrra  del  A  no  de  1090,  MS.— Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29:66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65].  Thevillage,  the  church,  and  itsconvent  have  completely  disappeared. 
The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [29:70],  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot- 
sherds may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  documentary  information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place  [29:66]. 

The  same  cannot  he  said  of  the  village  built  on  top  of  the  mesa  of  Tyit-i 
Tzat-ya  [29:67],  that  rises  abruptly  above  the  San  Felipe  [29:69]  of  to-day. 
Figure  23  of  Plate  i  [of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  pt.  n]  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  ruin.  The  east  side  approaches  the  brink  of 
the  mesa  [29:67],  which  is  difficult  of  access.  The  church  is  of  adobe,  and 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  declivity  in  the  northeastern  corner.  The  cells  of 
the  Indian  dwellings,  two  rows  deep,  form  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides, 
so  that  the  pueblo  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  entrance  in  the 
southwestern  corner.  The  church  measures  20.0  by  6.3  meters  (65  by  20  feet ) ; 
the  houses  have  a  total  length  of  217  meters  (712  feet).  It  was  therefore  a 
small  pueblo,  and  the  number  of  rooms  (fifty-eight)  shows  that  the  popula- 
tion cannot  have  been  considerable.  The  walls  are  fairly  well  built  of  blocks 
of  lava  and  0.45  m.  (18  inches)  thick,  and  most  of  the  houses  may  have  been 
two  stories  high.  When  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  it  in  1693,  he  found  it 
in  good  condition.1 

How  long  the  Queres  [Keresans]  remained  on  the  mesa  [29:67]  after  that 
date  [1693],  I  have  not  ascertained. 

There  is  a  tale  current  among  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  of  the  flight  of  Fray 
Alonzo  Xiiuenez  de  Cisneros,  missionary  at  Cochiti,  from  that  village  [Cochiti], 
in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  1696,  and  his  rescue  by  the  San  Felipe  Indians. 
The  facts  are  true  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  priest  and  the  kind  treatment 
extended  to  him  by  the  people  of  Kat-isht-ya  [29:68]  on  the  mesa  [29:67]; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  siege,  which  the  pueblo  is  reported  to 
have  withstood  afterwards.  The  Cochiti  Indians  followed  the  Franciscan, 
whom  they  intended  to  murder,  for  a  short  distance,  but  withdrew  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  he  was  beyond  their  reach.  Then  they  abandoned  their  pueblo, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains, — not  to  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  buttothemore 
distant  gorges  and  crests  of  the  Valles  range  [The  Western  Mountains  (Large 
Features)].  The  San  Felipe  pueblo  was  never  directly  threatened  in  1696, 
and  consequently  the  story  of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  suffering  from  lack  of 
water  resulting  from  it,  and  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  rescued  mis- 
sionary, is  without  foundation.2 

1  "Autos  di  Guiirn  ill  1693,  fol.  22:  '  Y  los  Yntlios  todos  me  salieron  a  re;;ouir  sin  armas  y  las  mujeros 
a  otro  lado  niuy  vien  bestidas  y  todos  con  sus  cruzes  on  la  garganta  y  tenian  vna  grando  a  la  enlrada  del 
pueblo  y  asimesmo  en  las  casas  y  la  plaza  muy  barrida,  puostos  muclios  bancos  y  petates  nueuos  para 
que  me  sentase  y  nos  dieron  a  todos  de  comer  con  grande  abundancia  y  hizieron  demostraeion  de  mucba 
alegria.'  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  church  now  in  ruins  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  was  built,  but  it 
was  probably  soon  after  1094.  There  was  a  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe  from  1694  until  1696,  when  Fray 
Alonzo  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  fled  from  Cochiti  on  the  4lh  of  June,  1696,  and  remained  there  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fray  Diego  de  Chavarria,  and  from  thai  time  on  the  list  is  uninter- 
rupted down  to  the  first  half  of  this  century.  See  the  I.ilim  ii<  Kulii  rwsdi  la  Mision  d(  San  Felipe,  1696 
to  1708,  MS."— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  191,  note,  1892. 

-  ■'  Father  Cisneros  was  one  of  the  priests  who  entered  upon  his  mission  among  the  pueblos  in  1695,  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  bent  upon  another  out  break,  lie  gave  warning  of  it  by  letter  to  the 
Custodian  in  the  beginning  of  1096,  Carta  al  Padn  Custodio  Fray  Francisco  dt  Vargas,  MS.,  and  joined  in 
the  petition  of  the  Latter  to  Diego  de  Vargas,  Peticion  del  Custo  y  Dt  finitorio  al  Gobi  rnaddr  Don  Diego  it 
Vargas,  MS.  Vargas  disregarded  these  well  grounded  cries  of  alarm,  and  Father  Cisneros  fled  to  San 
Felipe  and  was  well  received  there.  The  Indians  of  Cochiti  left  their  village  at  once,  and  returned  thither 
only  in  the  late  fall  of  1696.  A  utos  de  Querra  del  A  So  de  1696,  '  Primer  Cuaderno.'  Kscalante,  Relation, 
pp.  172  aud  174."— Ibid.,  note,  p.  192. 
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San  Felipe  is  at  present  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [29:90]  formed  hy  the  Black 
Mesa  [29:t>7]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones  [29:78] 
on  the  other1  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas  [Tivva; 
see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples].  If  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  San  Felipe  villages  are  true,  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  were  already  established 
on  their  range  before  the  dispersion  of  theQueres  [Keresans]  at  Kua-pa  [28:<>1  ] 
took  place,  since  the  fugitives  from  there  applied  in  vain  to  the  Indians  of 
Sandia2  [29:100]  for  hospitality.  A  historical  fact  of  some  importance  would 
accordingly  be  established  by  that  fragment  of  Indian  folk-lore.3  Jemez,  Santa 
Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a  double  quadrangle  with  two  squares.4 

See  [28:61],   [28:102],   [29:60],   [29:67],   [29:68],   and    mineral 
paint  deposit  in  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:*>!i]  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:70]  (1)  Eng.  Tunque  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  Arroyo.     (<Span.)     =  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Tunque,  Arroyo  de  Tunque  'Tunque  Arroyo'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  So  called  from  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:82].  ''Arroyo 
del  Tunque''.5 

(.1)  Span.  Arroyo  San  Pedro,  Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  'Saint 
Peter  Arroyo ',  referring  to  San  Pedro  settlement  [29 :77].  =  Eng. 
(2).  "San  Pedro".6  "Rio  de  San  Pedro".7  The  latter  means 
'Saint  Peter  River'. 

(('))  Span.  Arroyo  Una  de  Gato,  Arroyo  de  la  Una  de  Gato 
'  catclaw  arro\To '.  =Eng.  (3).  The  name  appears  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  settlement.  "Una  de  Gato"8  [29:unlocated], 
pages  555-56. 

According  to  the  writer's  informants  these  names  are  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  arroyo,  the  name  San  Pedro  often, 
however,  referring  especially  to  the  upper  branch  on  which  San 
Pedro  [29:77]  is  situated.  Bandelier,  however,  implies  that  the 
uppermost  course  is  called  San  Pedro  while  farther  down  the 
arroyo  is  called  Una  de  Gato  (above  or  below  Tunque  [29:82]?), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [29:82]  it  is  called 
Tunque  Arroyo.  The  Una  de  Gato  settlement  is  situated  a  short 
distance  below  the  confluence  of  Golden  Arroyo  [29:76],  q.  v., 
and  Bandelier  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  name  Una  de  Gato 


1  "  This  is  called  '  La  Angostura,'  or  '  The  Narrows.'  " — Ibid. 

2  "  Sandia  or  Na-fi-ap,  is  an  old  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village.  From  this  tradition  we  may  also  infer  that  the 
Tanos  occupied  their  country  at  the  same  time,  and  previous  to  the  events  at  Kua-pa."— Ibid.,  pp. 
192-93. 

a  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  187-93  and  notes,  1892. 

«  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890. 

6  Ibid.,  pt.  it,  pp.  88,  1U9. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  88, 109. 
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is  applied  to  the  entire  lower  course  of  the  arroyo.     Bandelier 
says: 

The  Rio  de  Santa  Fe  [29:8]  flows  from  east  to  west  through  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  this  area  [the  Tano  country],  and  the  San  Pedro,  or  Una  deGato,  irri- 
gates its  southwestern  corners.  But  the  waters  of  neither  of  these  streams 
reach  the  Rio  Grande  except  during  heavy  rains.  .  .  .  The  San  Pedro  dwin-. 
dies  down  to  the  sandy  Arroyo  del  Tunque,  12  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.1 

It  [Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [29:82]]  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  the  stretch  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro  or  than  [29:82]?] 
Una  de  Gato,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  ruin  [29:82]  the  stream  sinks  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrent  for  12 
miles,  to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [29:69].2 

Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29: 66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65].  The  floods  of  the  Tunque,  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.3 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  San  Pedro  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
Pecos  [29:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly  grander. 
The  forests  descend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro  range 
[[29:73]  and  [29:74]?],  covered  with  beautiful  pines,  rise  at  a  short  distance  in 
the  east.  In  the  west,  the  slopes  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83]  sweep  upwards 
like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest.  There  is 
not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  good-sized 
pueblo. 4 

The  writer  has  been  uuable  to  obtain  an  Indian  name  for  this 
arroyo.     Sec  [29:76],  [29:80],  [29:82]  and  "Arroyo  de  la  Yuta" 
[29:unlocated]. 
[29:71]  Span.  "La  Angostura ',;'5  this  means  'the  defile'  '  the  narrows '. 

San  Felipe  [29:69]  .  .  .  is  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  formed  by  the  Black  Mesa 
[29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones  [29:78]  on 
the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]. 
This  [defile]  is  called  '  La  Angostura'  or  'The  Narrows'.6 

[29:72]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Ortiz,  Sierra  de  los  Ortizes  'Ortiz  Mountains'1 
'Mountains  of  the  Ortizes',  Ortiz  being  a  Span,  family  name. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Cf.  the  name  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  which  may 
have  given  this  name  to  the  mountains.     "Ortiz  Mountains."7 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Dolores,  'Dolores  Mountains',  named  from 
Dolores  settlement  [29:unlocated].     "Sierra  de  Dolores."  8 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
<Ibid.,  p.  112. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  192,  note. 

« Ibid.,  p.  192  and  note. 

7  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 

e  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10C>,  108. 
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These  mountains  are  famous  for  their  mines. 

The  era  of  placer  mining  in  New  Mexico  began  in  1828,  when  the  Old  Placers 
in  the  Ortiz  Mountains  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  were  discovered  ...  In 
is:;;?  .  .  .  the  Ortiz  gold  quartz  vein  was  discovered.1 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  a  number  of  people  have 
noticed  that  a  light-colored  formation  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Oztiz  Mountains  resembles  in  outline  the  capital  letters  DC  or  QC. 
Of  the  canada  separating'  the  Ortiz  Mountains  from  the  Golden 
Mountains  [29:73]  Bandelier  writes: 

The  Galisteo  Plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features)]  is  bordered  on  the  west 
by  the  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]];  south  of  this  mountain 
rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [29:73]];  and  a  long  and 
waterless  valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two  ranges.  This 
arid  canada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees.2 

See  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  [29:49],   Dolores  [29:unlocated], 
Placer  Mountains  [29:unlocated],  [29:73],  and  [29:74]. 
[29:73]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  Mountains,  called  after  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco  Mountains.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Tuerto  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  "Tuerto 
Mountains."  3 

(4)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (7).  "San 
Pedro  Mountains."4  "San  Pedro  range":5  this  refers  perhaps 
to  both  [29:73]  and  [29:74].  "San  Pedro  Mountains":6  this  refers 
perhaps  to  both  [29:73]  and  [29:74].     See  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  'Saint  Frances  Mountains', 
named  from  the  Peal  de  San  Francisco  (Golden  [29:75]).  =Eng. 
(2).     "Sierra  de  San  Francisco."7 

(6)  Span.  Sierra  del  Tuerto  'Tuerto  Mountains',  named  after 
the  pueblo  ruin  Tuerto  [29:unlocated]  and  vicinity.     =Eng.  (3). 

(7)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Pedro  'San  Pedro  Mountains',  named 
after  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77].  =Eng.  (4).  This  name 
appears  to  be  used  sometimes  of  the  mountains  [29:74]  or  of  both 
[29:73]  and  [29:74].     See  Eng.  (4),  above. 

This  range  appears  to  be  closely  joined  to  [29:74].  The  varying 
names  are  very  confusing.  See  [29:75],  [29:77],  [29:74],  [29:72]', 
Tuerto  Pueblo  ruin  [29:unlocated],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29: 
unlocated]. 

1  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 
2 Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106,  1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No. 
77,  Expeditions  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
1  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
•Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  op. cit. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106, 108. 
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[29:74 1  (1)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  The  mountains  are  evi- 
dently so  called  from  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77],  which  is  be- 
tween  [29:73]  and  [29:74],  but  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  Golden  Mountains  [29:73]  are  also  called  by  this  name:  see 
[29:73].  The  name  is  applied  sometimes  also  to  both  [29:73]  and 
[29:74].  The  name  "San  Pedro  Mountains"  is  applied  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  these  mountains  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphical Survey  map,1  which  applies  the  name  Eng.  (2)  to  the 
central  or  northern  part. 

(2)  Eng.  "San  Ysidro  Mountains:"3  this  name  appears  to  be 
applied  by  this  map  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  these 
mountains,  while  Eng.  (1)  is  applied  to  the  southernmost  part. 
From  this  Eng.  name  we  assume  Span.  (5)  is  derived. 

(3)  Eng.  "'South  Mountain:"'  evidently  so  called  because  it 
is  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77]  and  of  the  other  mountains  ([29:72] 
and  [29:73]). 

(4)  Span.  "Sierra  de  Carnue."4  Carnue  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  of  some  Piro  or  Tiwa  pueblo,  although  it  is  not  entered 
in  the  Handbook  of  Indians.  "Documents  of  the  year  1763  men- 
tion a  ruin  situated  to  the  west  of  Carnue  in  the  mountains."5 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Isidro  'Saint  Isadore  mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (3).  There  must  be  such  a  Span,  name  to  give  rise  to 
Eng.  (3).     Why  such  a  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  a  mass  of  mountains  lying  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77] 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Golden  Mountains  [29:73].  "A 
high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue,  separated  it 
["Paako"  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]]  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [29:unloeated]."6  See  [29:73], 
[29:77],  [29:72],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:7.~>]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  settlement.  Evidently  so  called  because  it 
is  a  center  in  the  gold-mining  region.     "Golden."7 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco.      (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Francisco,  Real  de  San  Francisco  'Saint  Francis1 
'Saint  Frances  camp'.      =Eng.  (2).     "Real  de  San  Francisco."* 

This  settlement  gives  the  mountains  [29:73]  two  of  their  names. 
See  [29:76]. 

'  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOMh  Meridian,  I'nrt  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet 

No.  77,  Expeditions. if  1873,  '71,  75,  '76,  '77,  and  78. 

2  Ibid. 

aU.  S.  Geological  Survey.  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

<Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n.  p.  Ill,  1892. 

Moid.,  p.  115. 

6Ibid.,p.  114. 

'Ibid,,  p.  108. 

&U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  luotli  Meridian,  op.  Cit.     Also  Handelier,  op.  eil. 
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[29:76]  (1)  Eng.  Tuerto  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(2)  En»'.  Golden  Arroyo,  so  called  from  Golden  settlement 
[29:75],  which  stands  on  its  banks. 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  'Tuerto  Arroyo',  referring  to 
Tuerto  Pueblo  ruin  [29:unlocated].     "Arroyo  del  Tuerto.'11 

This  is  the  tributary  of  [29:70],  on  which  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]  is  situated.     "At  Golden,  or  Real  de  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  emerges  from  a  narrow  mountain  valle}\"2 
[29:77]  (1)  Eng.   San  Pedro  settlement.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Pedro  'Saint  Peter.'  =Eng.  (1).  For  origin  of  name 
see  under  [29:79].  "  San  Pedro."3  This  settlement  gives  names 
to  [29:7:5].  [29:74],  and  [29:70].  Bandelier3  distinguishes  bel  \\  een 
San  Pedro,  a  mining  camp,  and  old  San  Pedro,  stating  that  the 
latter  is  south  of  the  former  and  at  the  site  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[29:112].  The  maps  of  New  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  give 
only  San  Pedro  and  the  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti  knew  of 
only  one.  The  arrangement  of  [29:77]  and  [29:79]  on  [29]  is 
merely  tentative.  See  [29:79]  and  Ochre  deposits  at  San  Pedro 
[29:unlocated]. 
[29:78]  (1)  Eng.  Algodones.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Algodones.  =Eng.  (1).  According  to*  the  Span,  dic- 
tionaries, algodones,  plu.  of  algodon  'cotton,'  would  mean  either 
'cotton  plants'  or  "cotton  for  an  inkstand."    "Algodones."4 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
arroyo  [29:90].  See  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:79]  (1)  Tano  Tewa(?)  "Paaco."5  Tano  Tewa  "Pa-a-ko."6 
"Paako."7  "Paqu."8  "Peako."9  The  Tewa  informants  do 
not  know  this  name  and  cannot  etymologize  it. 

(2)  Span.  "San  Pablo":10   this  means  St.  Paul.11 

(3)  Span.  "San  Pedro."12  This  means 'Saint  Peter';  cf.  [29:77]. 
"San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo":13  this  means  'Saint  Peter  of  the  Knife., 
Shea's  source  of  information  is  not  clear.  Bandelier  appears  to 
be  the  only  authority  on  this  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Tano  and  believes  to  be  historical. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  1892. 

sibid. 

s Ibid,  112. 

'Ibid.,  p.  192. 

&Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  .fried., XVI, p.  118, 1871. 

e  Bandelier,  op.  Cit.,p.ll2. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  112, 114, 122;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1905. 

s Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  121, 1893. 

9  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908. 

•oZarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report.pt.  n,  p.  113. 
11  According  to  the  Handbook  Insd.,  pt.  2,  p.  181,  1910,  this  appears  to  be  the  original  Saint  name. 
12Niel  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op. cit.  (so  changed  from  "San  Pablo"  by  Ntel). 
13 Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  p.  82, 1855. 
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Although  there  may  be  other  ruins  yet  in  the  valleys  east  of  the  Sandia 
chain  [29:8.1],  I  know  of  only  one,  that  of  the  village  of  old  San  Pedro 
([29:77]?),  south  of  the  mining  camp  ([29:77]?)  of  that  name.  This  pueblo 
is  called  by  the  Tanos  '  l'a-a-ko. 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  Upper  San  Pedro  [29:70]  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  Pecos  [29:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly 
grander.  The  forests  descend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro 
range  [see  [29:73]  and  [29:74]],  covered  with  beautiful  pines,  rise  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  east.  In  the  west,  the  slopes  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83]  sw  eep 
upwards  like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest. 
There  is  not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
good-sized  pueblo.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  bank,  and  almost  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  They  show  considerable  decay.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
of  rubble.  Pottery  and  other  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Tanos  [Tano] 
villages  lie  on  the  surface. 

It  was  a  village  of  the  more  compact  type,  which  may  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built  and  to  the  lack  of  space.  The  mounds 
are  high  enough  to  admit  the  supposition  that  the  buildings  were  over  two 
stories  in  height,  at  least  in  some  places.  Three  circular  estufas  are  plainly 
visil  lie,  and  three  enclosures  like  those  noticed  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52].  These  enclosures  were  without  doubt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  Hocks,  and  if  they  are  coeval  with  the  pueblo,  and  not  subsequent 
additions,  Paako  belongs  to  the  category  of  historic  pueblos.  But  I  was  unable 
to  investigate,  while  in  that  vicinity,  whether  shepherds  may  not  have  reared 
these  stone  enclosures  in  modern  times.  When,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1598, 
Juan  de  Onate  received  the  submission  of  the  Pueblos  lying  along  the  western 
border  of  the  Salines  of  the  Manzano  [29:110],  Paako  is  mentioned  as  being 
among  them.1 

This  [the  fact  that  Onate  mentions  Paako]  is  significant,  though  not  conclusive. 
In  1626  Fray  Geronimo  de  Zarate-Salrneron,  in  speaking  of  the  murder  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria  in  1581,  at  some  place  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sandia  [29:83] 
and  three  days'  journey  south  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  attributes  the  deed  to  'the 
Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indians  of  the  pueblo  that  now  is  called  San  Pablo'.2  Zarate's 
commentator,  the  Jesuit  Jose  Amando  Niel,  changes  that  name  into  'San 
Pedro'.3  I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  near  the  place 
where  Fray  Santa  Maria  perished,  which  place  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  'old'  San  Pedro  of  to-day.4  Niel  may  have  been  right  in  changing  the 
name,  or  the  copyist  of  Zarate's  manuscript  may  have  made  a  mistake. 

i  "ObedieTicia  y  Vasallaji  a  su  Magestad  pnr  los  Indios  del  Pueblo  de  Acolocu,  October  12, 1508  (Doc.  de 
Indias,  vol.  xvi,  p.  118).  Four  villages  are  mentioned:  Paako,  Cuzayft,  June'tre,  and  Acolocu.  If  the 
first  was  the  one  at  San  Pedro  [29: 77],  the  other  three  may  have  been  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblos  '  Cuar- 
ay'  [29:  unlocated],  <  Ta-ji-que'  [29:105],  and  'Chil-i-li'  [29:  unlocated]."— Bandelier,  Final  Report, 
pt.  n,  p.  113, 1892. 

2  "Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  qui  mil  Nuevo  Misko  se  han  visto  y  sabido,  1020,  MS.,  par.  7:  'V  salW 
del  ras  do  la  Sierra  de  Puaray  [29:  S3],  para  atravesas  por  las  Salinas  [29: 1 10],  y  de  alii  cortar  dcroeho  at 
paso  del  rio  del  Norte,  100  leguas  mas  aca  del  Nuevo  Mexico:  miis  no  lleg<5  il  colmo  su  buen  intento. 
Por  que  al  terce.ro  dia  que  se  despidi(5  de  sus  compafieros  hermanos  Uegando  fl  sestear  debajo  de  un 
arbol,  los  Indios  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  del  pueblo  que  ahora  se  llama  Sn  Pablo  lo  mataron,  y  quemaron  sus 
huesos'."— Ibid. 

3"Apuntamicntos  que  sob^e  elterrcno  hizo,  etc.,  written  in  1720  (MS.).  Niel  is  very  unreliable  in 'every- 
thing touching  upon  New  Mexico,  but  ho  know  Sonora,  part,  of  Chihuahua,  and  California."     1 1 > i . I 

■""Three  days'  journey  soul  li  of  Galisteo  [89:39]  brought  the  monk,  traveling  on  loot,  to  San  Pedro 
[29:77],  or  between  San  Pedro  and  Chilili  [29:  unlocated]."— Ibid. 

5  "An  error  in  copying  is  quite  likely.  The  copy  of  Zarate'sMS.  In  Mexico  contains  glaring  blunders 
of  that  sort.    For  instance,  '  el  Capitan  Nemorcefe',  instead  of '  De  Morleto,'  Aca."— Ibid. 
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The  earlier  testimony  indicates  that  the  ruin  just  described  and  called  by  the 
Tanos  Paako  is  that  of  a  village  inhabited  at  least  as  late  as  1626,  which  assump- 
tion is  not  negatived  hy  the  presence  of  the  stone  enclosures  in  question. 

The  documents  referred  to  above  make  of  Paako  a  village  of  the  Tiguas 

[Tiwa].  My  Tanos  [Tano]  informant  at  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  declared 
that  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  pueblo.  Which  is  right?  It  is  a  case  similar  to 
that  of  8ai].Maicoa[[Kwnj>%'Qi)wikeji  [29:unlocated]]  and  Cienega  [29:22]. 
Paako  lies  at  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  range,  and  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  Tigua  settlements  of  Chil-i-li  [29:unlocated]  and 
Ta-ji-que  [29:105]  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Marcos,  Cienega 
and  Bajada  [29:29]  in  reference  to  the  Queres  [Keresan]  towns  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo [28:105]  and  Cochiti  [28:77].  I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Tanos.  A  high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue, 
separated  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [29: 
unlocated].  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  along  day's 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mountains.  From  San  Pedro  [29:77]  to  the 
nearest  Tanos  [Tano]  villages  in  the  north,  at  Golden  [25:75],  was  only  a  few 
hours'   travel.1 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  Tanos  informant  is  right,  and  that  Paako  was  a 
settlement  of  his  own  people,  which  was  abandoned  for  reasons  as  yet  un- 
known at  some  time  between  1626  and  the  great  uprising  in  1680.  That  it 
was  no  longer  occupied  in  that  year  seems  certain.2 

There  is  another  ruin,  smaller  and  more  compact,  a  few  hundred  meters 
south  of  the  one  described;  and  on  the  opposite  [north?]  bank  of  the  San  Pedro 
[29:70]  there  are  also  traces  of  buildings,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
either.  With  the  notice  above  given  of  the  principal  ruin  of  San  Pedro,  my 
sketch  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country  and  its  antiquities  must  terminate, 
although  it  is  incomplete.3 

See  [29:77]. 
[29:80]  (1)  Eng.  Tejon  Arroyo.     (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tejon,  Arroyo  del  Tejon  'Tejon  Arroyo', 
referring  to  Tejon  settlement  [29:81].     "Arroyo  del  Tejon."4 

This  is  a  tributary  of  [29:70]. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [29:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon,  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29: unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  three  miles  from  the  ruins  [29:82].  Little  watchhouses  of 
which  only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location  .  .  .  The 
Arroyo  del  Tejon  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures  are  found. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but  there  is  no  impos- 
sibility that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  [29:82]  cultivated  by 
irrigation.  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated]  the  banks  are  too 
steep  and  the  water  flows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.5 

1  "  The  proximity  of  a  pueblo  of  one  stock  to  one  of  another  Unguis!  ie  group,  and  its  greater  distance 
from  the  nearest  kindred  village,  however,  is  not  impossible.  Cia  [29:94],  a  Queres  [Keresan]  village,  is 
only  5  miles  from  Jemez  [27:33]  while  a  greater  distance  separates  it  from  Santa  Ana  [29:95],  another 
Queres  [Keresan]  village.  Sandia  [29:100],  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo,  lies  only  13  miles  from  San  Felipe 
[29:69],  while  at  least  30  miles  separates  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  town,  Isleta  [29: 101].  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  stocks  were  more  on  the  defensive  towards  each  other,  such  cases  hardly  ever 
occurred.  Acoma  [29:118],  however,  is  one,  being  nearer  to  the  Zunis  than  to  its  own  people  at  Cia 
[29:94];  but  Acoma  was  impregnable  to  Indians."— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114, 1892. 

L'  "  It  was  abandoned  even  previous  to  1670.  In  that  year  began  the  emigration  of  the  Piros  and  Tig- 
uas [Tiwa]  from  the  Salines  [29:110];  and  Paako  is  not  mentioned  among  the  villages  that  were  aban- 
doned after  that  date."— Ibid.,  pp.  114-15. 

<  Ibid.,  pp.  112-15. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

sibid.,  pp.  110-11. 
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See  [29:70],  [29:81],  [29:82]. 
[29:81]  (I)  Eng.  Tej on  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Spun.  Tejon  'badger'.     =  Eng.  (1).     "Tejon".1 
This  small  Mexican  settlement  is  located  from  the  map  above 
referred  to.     It  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [29:80].     Bandelier 
says  of  it: 

But  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tejon  raise  good 
crops  with  the  aid  of  summer  rains  alone  .  .  .  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon 
sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  do  most  of  the  Pueblos  while  out  on  the  ran- 
chos.  The  house  (or  shanty)  is  only  used  for  cooking,  for  sheltering  the  tools 
and  household  articles,  and  in  the  case  of  rain  or  exceptionally  cool  weather.2 

See  [29:S0],  [29:82]. 
[29:s2]  (l)Tano  Tewa  "Tung-ke".3  uTung-ge".4  Given  as  mean- 
ing 'village  of  the  basket'.5  See  also  Span.  (2),  below,  which 
contains  evidently  forms  of  the  Tewa  name.  None  of  the 
writer's  Tewa  informants  know  this  pueblo  ruin  by  any  name 
other  than  Span.  Tunque.  Whether  Bandelier's  Tewa  form 
is  the  real  name  of  the  village  or  merely  the  result  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Bandelier's  informants  to  etymologize 
Span.  Tunque,  can  not  be  determined.  Tfiijf  is  the  most  inclusive 
Tewa  word  meaning  'basket.'  Tewa  tyyge  would  mean  'down  at 
the  basket'  'down  in  the  basket'  (g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'),  and 
might  well  be  used  as  a  place-name. 

(2)  Span.  Tunque.  Probably  from  Tano  Tewa.  See  Tewa  (1), 
above.  "Que''  for  g.e  appears  in  several  Hispanized  Tewa  place- 
names,  as  Pojoaque  [21:29]  (<Tewa  Posy.ywxg.e),  Tesuque  [26:8] 
(<Tewa  Ty,nf  ag.e).  For  the  phonetics  of  the  name  cf .  also  [13:27]. 
"Pueblo  de  Tunque".8     "Tunque".7     "El  Tunque".8 

The  ruin  has  been  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Frank  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  who  owns  a  brick  manufacturing  plant 
at  the  site.  He  says  that  the  ruin  lies  on  high  land  between  [29 :70] 
and  [29:80],  as  shown  on  [29].  Mr.  Frank  has  removed  a  portion 
of  the  ruin  to  make  room  for  his  brick  plant.  It  seems  uncer- 
tain whether  the  ruin  is  prehistoric  or  historic.  The  modern 
Tewa  have  as  profound  ignorance  in  regard  to  it  as  they  have 
about  the  Tano  pueblo  ruins  in  general.     Bandelier  says: 

Whether  the  large  ruin  called  El  Tunque,  three  miles  north  of  the  Tejon 
[29:81],  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83],  must  be 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  Ill;  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reeonnaisance  Map,  New  Mexico, 
San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2 Bandelier,  ibid,  p.  Ill  and  note. 

3Bandelierin  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885;  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 

•"Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  109,  123,  1892. 

*Ibid.,  p.  109. 

6  Doe.  of  1770  cited  by  BandelkT,  ibid.,  p.  112. 

'Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  i>  201,  1885;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp,  111,  118;  Ilowett,  Commu- 
naut^s,  p.  38,  1908:  Twitchell  in  >S'a)i(a  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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considered  as  that  of  a  pre-historic  settlement  or  not,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt. 
That  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village  is  well  ascertained,  and  its  proper  name  was 
Tung-ge,  or  Village  of  the  Basket.1  It  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  [29:70]  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  [29:82]  or  than  where  it  is  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro?] 
Una  de  Gato,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  ruin  the  stream  sinks  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrent  for  12  miles, 
to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [29:69].  Tung-ge 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  Tanos  [Tano]  village  towards  the  west,  in  pre- 
historic times.  It  was  also  a  very  extensive  pueblo,  to  be  compared  for  size 
and  plan  with  the  large  and  extended  villages  of  Se-pa-ue  [4:8]  and  Ho-ui-ri 
[6:21]  of  the  northern  Tehua  [Tevva]  country.  It  formed  a  number  of  irregu- 
lar squares,  and  sometimes  two  and  three  separate  buildings  constitute  one  side 
of  a  quadrangle.  The  population  was  therefore  not  as  large  as  the  area  covered 
by  the  ruins  might  indicate.  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  circular  estufa. 
The  walls  were  mostly  of  adobe,  and  had  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  m.,  or  one 
foot).  Rubble  foundations  are  visible,  but  a  portion  of  the  ruins  consists  merely 
of  low  mounds.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  north  and  east,  or  on  the 
highest  ground.  In  the  western  portions  the  interior  of  the  first  story  is  partly 
exposed,  showing  the  roof  or  ceiling  made  in  the  usual  pueblo  fashion  by  round 
beams  supporting  rough  splinters,  and  these  in  turn  a  layer  of  earth.  The 
average  of  eighty-four  rooms  measured  gave  3.4  by  3.2  meters  (11  feet  2  inches 
by  10  feet  6  inches). 

The  buildings  were  two  stories  high  in  most  places;  but  the  existence  of  a 
third  story  is  not  impossible.  Pottery  is  scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  it 
shows  no  difference  from  that  at  Galisteo  [29:39]  and  other  points  in  the 
Tanos  country  where  the  pueblo  type  of  architecture  was  represented.  I 
noticed  a  great  deal  of  obsidian  and  basalt,  fragmentary  and  complete  arrow- 
heads of  both  materials,  also  stone  axes,  corn  grinders,  and  a  few  stone  chisels 
and  knives;  even  a  spade  made  of  basalt  was  picked  up  at  Tunque,  and  is  now 
in  my  possession.  I  have  not  heard  of  metallic  objects.  The  various  objects 
indicate  a  primitive  culture,  one  probably  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Europeans; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
pueblo  was  not  also  inhabited  during  historic  times. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del  Tejon 
[29:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins.  Little  watch  houses  of  which 
only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location.  These  watch  houses, 
equivalent  to  the  'summer  ranchos'  of  the  Indians  of  to-day,  are  usually 
quadrangular  and  of  one  room  only;  still  I  find  one  with  two  rooms  and  of  an 
L  shape.  Their  average  size  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  single  rooms  in  a 
pueblo  of  the  ancient  pattern,  with  two  exceptions.  These  two,  being  very 
small,  may  have  been  guard  houses  merely,  where  the  crops  were  watched  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night,  whereas  the  other  may  have  sheltered  entire  families 
during  the  summer.2  The  foundations  are  rubble,  and  the  same  kind  of  pot- 
sherds are  scattered  about  as  at  the  pueblo. 

The  Arroyo  del  Tejon  [29:80]  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures 
are  found.  I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but 
there  is  no  impossibility  that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  cul- 
tivated by  irrigation.     Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated]  the  banks 

'  "Tung  [Tuyf]  is  the  Tehua  word  for  basket  or  tray. "— Bandeuer,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  109,1892. 

2  "  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon  sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  do  most  of  the  Pueblos  while  out 
on  the  ranchos.  The  house  (or  shanty)  is  only  used  for  cooking,  for  sheltering  the  tools  and  household 
articles,  and  in  case  of  rain  or  exceptionally  cool  weather."— Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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are  too  steep  and  the.  water  flows  10  to  15  feet  below  the  surrounding 
levels.  But  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tejon 
[29:81]  raise  good  crops  with  the  aid  of  summer  rains  alone.  For  agricultural 
purposes  the  situation  of  Tung-ge  was  well  chosen.  Wood  was  not  far  off,  and 
water  always  at  hand,  and  from  a  military  standpoint  the  location  was  not 
bad.  The  highest  parts  of  the  pueblo  commanded  a  fair  range  of  view  in 
almost  every  direction. 

1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  the  pueblo  of  Tung-ge  or  Tunque 
i    in  the  older  documents.     It  is  mentioned  in  a  petition  of  the  year  1770  as  an 
'ancient  pueblo'.'     I  doubt,  therefore,  if  it  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards   first   came.2 

Sec  [29:70],  [29:80],  [29:81],  and  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:un- 
located]. 
[29:83]  (1)  ' Okupiyy  '  turtle  mountain'  ^oku  'turtle'  of  any  species; 
PVJf  'mountain*).  "Sandia  Mountain,  Oku,  the  'Sacred  Turtle' 
of  Tewa  mythology."3  Why  the  name  ''turtle'.'  is  applied  to  the 
mountain  was  not  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  informant  whom 
the  writer  questioned  on  that  point. 

(2)  \llo//ip'jr'i?>ipiijj>  'mountain  of  the  south'  (\/Tco?npije 
'south1  K'ttkoyf  ' plain ',pije  'toward';  'iijy  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming- postfix;  piyy  'mountain').  This  is  the  cardinal 
mountain  of  the  south  of  Tewa;  hence  this  name.  See  Cardinal 
Mountains,  page  44. 

(3)  Sq/ndv/d! \m p'njf  '  Sandia  Mountain '  (Sqndija,  see  Span.  (10), 
below,  and  also  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100];  Hjjf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  pi_7)f  'mountain').  Cf.  Eng.  (8), Span.  (10). 
This  name  is  very  much  used  by  the  Tewa.  Old  Vivian  Montoya 
of  San  Juan  Pueblo  appeared  to  call  the  mountain  regularly  thus, 
and  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  name  '  OJcupiyj: 

(1)  Picuris  "Keplta."4  The  "Kepi"  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Cochiti  (6),  Zufii  (7).  below;  " — ta"  is  doubtless  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  t'd  'down  at'.     Cf.  Cochiti  (6),  Zufii  (7). 

(5)  Jemez  Kiibt&we,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  the  old 
Jemez  name  of  the  mountain  furnished  me  by  Pablo  Toya  and  at 
present  said  to  be  known  to  but  few  of  the  Jemez,  who  call  the 
mountain  by  its  Span.  name. 

(6)  Cochiti  Tsepe,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Zufii  (7).  Cf. 
Picuris  (1). 

(7)  Zurii  "tsl'pija,"  of  obscure  etymology.  "Chi'pia."5 
=  Cochiti  (6).     Cf.  Picuris  (4). 

'"The  Peticion  of  the  authorities  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  and  San  Felipe  [29:  ft)]  jointly  for  a  tract 
of  land  bounded  in  the  east,  '  por  el  oriente  con  un  pueblo  antiguo  llamado  el  Pueblo  de  Tunque',  MS., 
September  20,  1770."— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  112,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  109-12. 

3He\vett,  Archaeology  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  Papers  School  Amir.  Arelnrnt.,  No.  I.  p.  9,  1909. 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

&Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zufii  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Eihn.,  p.  hit,  1904. 
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(8)  Eng.  Sandia  Mountain(s).  (<Span.).  =Span.  (10).  Cf. 
Tewa(3).  "The  Sandia."1  "Sandia  chain."2  "Sandia  Moun- 
tains."3 

(9)  Span.  "Sierra  de  Puaray."4  The  mountain  is  thus  called 
from  Puaray  [29:unlocated],  a  former  Tiwa  pueblo  situated  near 
Bernalillo  [29:96],  just  as  it  is  called  Sandia  Mountain  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100].  Bandolier6  identifies  the  name  with  the 
"Sierra  de  Sandia." 

(10)  Span.  Sierra  de  Sandia  'Sandia  Mountain',  so  called  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100],  which  is  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley opposite  the  central  part  of  the  mountain.  =  Eng.  8.  Cf . 
Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9).     "Sierra  de  Sandia."6 

(11)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  'Mansos  Mountains.'  "Sierra 
de  los  Mansos."7  According  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano*  [29:104]  and  the  Sandia  Mountains;  see  (8),  above). 
See  also  [29:104]. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  conspicuous  mountain,  its  highest  peak 
[29:84]  rising  to  10,609  feet,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey. 

The  town  of  Bernalillo  [29:96]  lies  5,084  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
base  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  is  not  over  5  miles  distant.  The  summit 
[29:84]  is  10,609  (?)  feet  high,  and  the  western  front  descends  in  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs  and  crags.  The  appearance  of  this  chain  as  seen  from  the 
town  [29:96]  or  from  the  opposite  river  bank,  is  therefore  unusually 
impressive.8 

Sandia  Mountain  is  the  sacred  cardinal  mountain  of  the  south, 
of  the  Tewa;  see  Cardinal  Mountains,  page  44.  According 
to  Tewa  mythology  its  summit  was  the  home  of  '  Ok'uwapiyf, 
father  of  the  two  War  Gods,  and  there  the  War  Gods  were  reared. 
Wqlcwijo  'Wind  Old- Woman'  also  lives  on  its  summit;  she  makes 
the  wind.  Mrs.  Stevenson9  tells  us  that  according  to  Zuni  my- 
thology the  War  Gods  went  to  live  on  the  summit  of  Sandia  Moun- 
tain when  their  activities  were  finished.  The  Cochiti  also  have  a 
tradition  to  this  effect,  but  the  Tewa  appear  to  know  nothing  of 
this.  A  friend  who  has  climbed  the  mountain  informs  the  writer 
that  he  noticed  no  stone  pile  or  shrine  on  the  summit,  yet  a  San 
Juan  Indian  stated  that  the  Keresans  make,  or  at  least  used  to 
make,  religious  pilgrimages  to  the  summit.  See  [29:84],  [29:85], 
[29:100],  [29:104]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  note,  1892. 
2Ibid.,  pp.  108,  109, 112. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  231. 

'Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  ban  visto  y  sabido,  1626,  MS.,  par.  7, 
quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  113,  note. 
»Ibid.,p.  113. 

"Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  438,  1890;  also  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  113. 
'Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  p.  29,  1736,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  232,  note. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  222. 
9 The  Zufii  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  407,  1904. 
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[29:84]  (1)    ' Ohufiiyfcewe    'turtle    mountain    peak'     (' Okupiyy,    see 

[29:8:?];  Icewe  'peak'  'top'). 

(2)  \ilcomj)/je'impiyJcewe     'south    mountain    peak'  ^Akqmpi- 

je'impiijj0,  see  [29:83];  Icewe  'peak'  'top'). 

(;>)  Sandija'impiyhewe    'Sandia     Mountain     Peak'    {Sandija- 

,impiyj>,  see  [29:83];  Icewe  'peak'  'top'). 
(4)  Eng.  Sandia  Teak.     "  Sandia  Peak."1 
This  is  the  highest  peak  of  Sandia  Mountain.     It  appears  to  be 

a  mythologically  important  place  of  the  Pueblos.     See  [29:83], 

[29:85]. 
[29:85]  Eng.   ''South  Sandia  Mountain."1     The  southern   height  of 

Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]  is  so  called. 
[29:>S()J  Span.  El  Cangelon  '  the  horn  5   '  the  prong',  referring  to  the 

shape  of  the  mesa  height.     "Cangelon."2     "Mesa  del  Cangelon."3 

This  means  'mesa  of  the  horn." 

This  name  is  given  to  the  height  north  of  the  confluence  of 

Jemez  Creek  [29:89]  with    the  Rio  Grande.     Somewhere  on  or 

near  it  is  situated  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:87].     See  references  to  the 

'Cangelon'  by  Bandelier,  under  [29:87];  see  also  [29:88]. 
[29:87]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.     Bandelier  was  first  informed  that  it 

was  the  ruin  of  a  Keresan  pueblo,  the  first  pueblo  of  the  Santa 

Ana  [29:95]  Indians  in  this  section;    but  later   he  doubts    this 

information  and  thinks   that  it  may  be  a  Tiwa  ruin.4     If  it  is 

really  old  Santa  Ana,  one  can  easily  determine  what  names  the 

Indians  would  give  it  in  various  dialects. 

There  exists,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  Queres  [Keresan]  ruin  south  of 
San  Felipe  [29:69].  This  [29:87]  does  not  stand  on  the  river  bank,  but  west 
of  it,  in  the  wild  labyrinth  of  lava,  basalt,  and  trap  about  the  '  Cangelon ' 
[29:86],  north  of  Bernalillo  [29:95].  The  ruin,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is 
claimed  by  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  as  the  first  pueblo 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  in  this  section.5 

There  were  consequently  three  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  tribe;  one 
near  the  Cangelon  [29:86],  which  is  prehistoric.6 

Whether  the  ruin  on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:86]  is  that  of  a  Tigua 
[Tiwa]  pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans] 
of  Santa  Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  ...  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [named  Pueblo  Ruin  [29:unlocated]]  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  on  the  Cangelon  must  have  been  a  Tigua  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion.7 

1  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  193  and  note,  196,  1892. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  222,224. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

*  "I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  ruin  stands  north  or  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jemez  River  [29:89]. 
The  'Cangelon,'  literally  prong  or  horn,  is  a  very  prominent  rocky  pillar  rising  above  a  volcanic 
mesa  4  miles  north  of  Bernalillo."— Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  p.  196. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  224  and  note. 
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See  [29:86],  [39:88],  [29:95],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite 
Algodonea  [29:79],  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:88]  (1)  Cochiti  Tdmajafoma  'old  Santa  Ana'  (Tdmaja,  see 
[29 :95];  fdma  'old').  The  Cochiti  informant  says  that  this  ruin 
and  its  Keresan  name  are  very  well  known  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  find  any  Tewa  who  knows 
it.     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti 
(1).     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(3)  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Santa  Ana  'old  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana/ 
=  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  For  quoted  forms  see  under 
[29:95]. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  old  Santa  Ana,  a  historic  pueblo.  "About 
midway  [in  [29:67]]  there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  on  whose 
summit  stand  the  ruins  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or 
Santa  Ana."1  For  the  history  of  this  pueblo  see  quotations 
under  [29:95].  That  this  is  the  second  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  rests 
on  very  uncertain  information  obtained  by  Bandelier;  see  [29:87]. 
See  also  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78],  [29: 
unlocated]. 

[29:89]  Jemez  Creek,  see  [27:34]. 

[29:90]  Nameless  arroyo  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance 
above  the  main  part  of  Algodones  settlement  [29:78].  This 
arroyo  appears  on  all  the  maps,  but  without  name. 

[29:91]  (1)  Jemez  Sqnseld.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Strangely  enough  no  native  name  is  known  to  the  Jemez. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Isidro  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (1), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Isidro  'Saint  Lsadore'.  =  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  frequently  spelled  Ysidro. 

This  is  a  large  and  somewhat  scattered  Mexican  settlement,  on 
the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [29:89],  three  or  four  miles  below 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35].  Cf.  "San  Ysidro  mineral  spring  near 
Jemez"  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:92]  (1)  Jemez  Tdsdwa'wd,  Tdsdwa'my,  '  white-earth  canyon '  (tdsd 
'a  kind  of  white  earth  used  for  whitewashing  the  interior  walls  of 
houses';  wa'wd,  wo'iny  'canyon'  'canada').  This  kind  of  earth  is 
said  to  occur  somewhere  in  the  canada;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  Eng.  Salt  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Salado  Creek.  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (4).  "Salado 
Creek".2 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Salado  'salt  river'.  =Eng.  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
"Salado".3 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  194,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1906. 

3  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  207. 
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This  is  a  large  Canada  which  enters  Jemez  Creek  [29:89]  from 
the  west.  An  old  Indian  trail  connecting  Jemez  and  the  Laguna 
[29: 117 1  villages  passes  np  this  eafiada.  "On  Salado  Creek,  4 
miles  south  of  San  Ysidro  [29:91],  Sandoval  County,  have  been 
discovered  soda  springs".1 

[29:93]  (1)  Tsepiyy  'eagle  mountain'  (fee 'eagle';  piij.f  'mountain'). 
This  is  probably  translated  from  Jemez  (2). 

(2)  Jemez  Sefy,  'eagle  mountain'  (se  'eagle';  fy,  'mountain*). 
=Tewa  (1). 

This  is  a  small  mountain  almost  due  south  of  Jemez  Pueblo 
[27:35].  It  is  conspicuous  from  nearly  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. For  some  reason  this  mountain  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well 
known  to  the  Tewa.  The  Tewa  name  was  obtained  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso. 

[29:94]  (1)  ' OTcuwadef/e'oywi  'pueblo  down  by  the  place  of  the  scat- 
tered hills'  i^ohu  'hill';  wcue  'to  scatter'  'scattered';  ge  'down 
at'  'over  at';  'or?wi  'pueblo').  The  name  refers  to  the  hills  or 
portions  of  mesa  about  Sia  Pueblo.  The  name  contains  yoaJ,e-, 
not  -wa<ii-,  for  the  latter  would  mean  'wide  gap'.  "O-ku-wa'-ri"  :2 
given  as  meaning  "place  of  the  sand-dunes". 

(2)  Picuris  "El-ke-ai"'.2 

(3)  Sandia  "Tunavwa/V     =Isleta(l). 
(1)  Isleta  "Tttnawak".2 

(5)  Jemez  Sa'jalcwd  (etvmolog3T  doubtful).  =  Pecos  (6). 
"Sai'-a-kwa".2 

(6)  Pecos  "Sayaqiiakwa".3     "Sai'-o-kwa".2     =  Jemez  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Tse'ja,  of  obscure  etymology.  =Sia  (8),  Keresan 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  Cf .  Jemez  (5),  Pecos 
(6).    The  Sia  people  are  called  regularly  Tse\jamse  (mse,  'people'). 

(S)  Sia  Txe^ja,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (7),  Keresan  (9), 
Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (11),  Span.  (15).  "Tsia".4  Cf.  Jemez 
(5),  Pecos  (6). 

(9)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Sia".5  "Siay".°  "Cia".7 
"Chia".8    "Tria".9    "Trios".10    "Zia".11     "Tzia".12    "N.S.de 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1906. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  563,1910.) 

3  Stevenson,  Pecos  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Arner.  Ethn.,  1887. 
«  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  562. 

•■>  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  178,  1871. 

e  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

»  Mendoca  (158G)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  pp.  461,  469,  1600;  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  p.  '202,  1869;  Ban- 
delier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  126,  260,  1890;  pt.  II,  pp.  20,  193,  196, 1892. 

sCastafieda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  110,1888;  Jaramillo,  Ibid.,  p.  371;  Bandolier, 
op.  cit.,  p.  193,  1892  (quoting  Castafieda). 

s  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  pp.  115,  254, 1871. 

i"  Ibid.,  102. 

11  Villagran,  Hist.  Nuevo  Mex.,  p.  115,  1610. 

12  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703;  Bandolier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  pp.  126,260. 
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laAsumpciondeZia".1  "Cla".2  "Cice".3  "Tse-ah".4  "Silla".5 
"Pia".6  "Sille".7  "Zea".8  "  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Assumpsion 
deZia".9  "Chea".10  "Cilia".11  "Lia".12  "Tse-a".13  "Tsia".1* 
"Civa".15  "Siya".15  "Tzi-a".1(i  "N.  S.  de  la  Assunscion  de 
Zia".17 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Cuame".18  Cochiti  kwe'mx 
would  mean  'southern  people',  and  it  is  very  likely  that  for  this 
the  word  is  intended. 

We  must  therefore  leave  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  that 
western  tributary  [29:89]  where  a  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans],  very 
characteristically  designated  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  as  'Pun-a-mes',  or 
'People  in  the  West',19  already  dwelt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Espejo's  "Punames"  may  stand  for  a  Keresan  ponfemx;  in  the 
Cochiti  dialect  the  form  ponfe  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  as 
jpo  'west';  Cochiti  mse,  means  'people'.  The  Cochiti  term  mean- 
ing 'south  people'  or  '  west  people'  would  apply  to  all  the  people 
in  the  regions  designated,  whatever  their  language  or  affiliations. 
Bandelier  does  not  make  clear  that  "Pun-a-mes"  or  "Cuame" 
was  applied  to  the  Sia,  but,  following  Espejo's  evident  use  of  the 
term,  employs  it  here  to  designate  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  branch  of 
the  Keresans.  He  appears  to  think  the  term  'south  people' 
inappropriate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Keresans  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  never  apply  the  term  'south  people'  or  'west 
people' to  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  Keresans  as  a  special  designation, 
but  that  if  they  do  think  of  their  cardinal  location  they  think  of 
them  as  being  as  much  in  the  south  as  in  the  west.  Elsewhere 
Bandelier20  saj's:  "Espejo,  who  calls  the  Cias  'Punames',  mentions 
a  cluster  of  five  [pueblos],  the  largest  of  which  was  called  'Sia'".21 

lAlencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

s  Pike,  Explor.  Travels,  map,  1811  (misprint). 

'Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  216, 1850  (misprint). 

^Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  143,  1850. 

«  Parke,  map  of  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

«  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lv,  p. 39,  1854  (misprint). 

'  Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  v,  p.  689, 1855. 

s  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 

»  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 
"Simpson  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  339,  1871. 
11  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  p.  202, 1869. 
12Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.  20,  1874  (misprint). 

13  Loew  cited  by  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sudwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  41, 1876. 

14  Loew  in  Wheeler  Swrv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  345, 1879. 
is  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex,  p.  58, 1889. 
"Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.n,  pp.  193,  196,  1892. 
"Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  p.  91,  1893. 

18  See  article  Punames  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  327,  1910. 

'9 "  Relacion  del  Viage  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  p.  11) ,  and  Expedicnte  y  Relacion,  p.  178.  The  proper 
Queres  [Keresan]  word  is  '  Pun-ama',  but  the  corrupt  version  in  Hakluyt  has  '  Cuame.'  El  Viaie  que 
hizo,  p.  9.  This  leads  to  an  important  misconception,  as  '  Ku-a-ma  '  means  '  the  people  in  the  South. 
How  the  mistake  was  made,  while  still  preserving  a  word  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  idiom,  is  a  mys- 
tery, as  Cuame  is  plainly  as  good  a  Queres  word  as  Puname,  but  with  an  entirely  different  significa- 
tion."—Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 

«>  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

21  Relation  del  Viage,  p.  115.— Ibid. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tsija,a.  (<Keresan?).  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (!•),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  Of.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6). 
The  Sia  people  are  called  by  the  Oraibi  Hopi  Tsija'smomo  (sinomo 
'people'). 

(12)  Navaho  "Tlogi":1  given  as  meaning  'hairy'.  "TTogi":2 
given  as  meaning  Sia.  "Tl'ogi":3  given  as  meaning  the  Sia 
(Indians). 

(13)  (Unknown  source)  "Tlascala".4  "Tlaxcala".5  According 
to  the  Handbook  of  Indians  (pt.  2,  p.  563,  1910),  Bancroft"  thinks 
that  this  name  may  be  applied  to  Sia. 

(11)  Eng.  Sia.  (<Span.)  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan  (9), 
Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Span.  (15);  cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  This  is  the 
spelling  adopted  by  Airs.  Stevenson  in  her  report  on  the  Sia,7  also 
in  the  Handbook  of  Indians,  and  in  current  ethnologic  literature. 

(15)  Span.  Sia,  Zia.  ( <  Keresan).  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng,  (11);  cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  See 
quoted  forms  under  Keresan  (9),  above.  At  the  present  time  the 
spelling  Zia  seems  to  be  more  common  in  Span,  than  Sia.  The 
name  is  pronounced  sija  in  N.  Mex.  Span.,  and  sounds  exactly  the 
same  as  the  word  silla  'chair'. 

(16)  Span.  "Sant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo,"8  meaning  'Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul'. 

(17)  Span.  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  'Our  Lady  of  the 
Assumption'.  "N.  S.  dela  AsumpciondeZia."9  " Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Assumpsion  de  Zia."  10  "Asuncion."11  "N.  S.  de  la  Assuns- 
cion  de  Zia."12 

This  is  a  small  Keresan  pueblo  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Jemez  Creek  [29:89].  The  dialect  resembles  closely  the  dialects  of 
Cochiti  [28:77],  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Fenpe  [28:69],  and 
Santa  Ana  [28:95],  and  is  more  distantly  related  to  those  of  Laguna 
[29:116]  and  Acoma  [29:118].  The  history  of  Sia  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier,13  who  also  mentions  a  migration  story  of  the  Sia.14  See 
[29:89];  also  plate  21,  A. 
:95]  (1)  fadegeor/wi  'pueblo  down  at  the  dancing  place'  'danc- 
ing place  pueblo'   {fade  ' dance ',  noun;  y.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 

'Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnol.  Diet.  Navalio  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

'•Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  ]><>c.  Tndl.,  XV,  p.  85,  1871. 

•-  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

s  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  77,  1889. 

i  Eleventh  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  9  et  seq.,  1894. 

s  Oriate  (1598)  in  Doc.  hied.,  xvi,  p.  254,  1871. 

9  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 
io  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1807,  p.  213,  1868. 
»  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 
12  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  1893. 
W  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  pp.  196-99,  1892. 
"Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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*onwi  '  pueblo').  This  is  the  old  name  of  Santa  Ana,  current  at  all 
the  Tewa  villages  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Why  it  was  originally  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(2)  Picuris  "Pdtietha'."1  The  -tha!  is  perhaps  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  fa  'down  at.' 

(3)  Tiwa  (Isleta)  "Hweroi."2 

(4)  Jemez  Tydagi'i,  of  obscure  etymology  (ty,da  unexplained; 
g$i  locative).  =  Pecos  (5).  The  people  are  called  Ty,dagPifsd,df 
(fsa'df  'people').  "Tu'-na-ji-i':"2  Given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
form. 

(5)  Pecos  "Tu'-na-ji-i':"2  =  Jemez  (4),  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  form. 

(6)  Cochiti  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  San  Felipe  (7), 
Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  "Tama- 
iya."2 

(7)  San  Felipe  "Tamaiya."2  =  Cochiti  (6),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana 
(9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 

(8)  Sia  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 
"Tamaya."2 

(9)  Santa  Ana  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymolog}7.  =  Cochiti  (6), 
San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  The  name 
was  earlier  applied  to  [29:88]  or  to  still  more  remote  predecessors 
of  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo.  The  Santa  Ana  people  are  called 
Tdmajamx  {mse  'people').  =  Cochiti  (6),  San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  "Tamaya."2  "Tamaj8eme:,,3 
evidently  for  Tdmajam.se  'Santa  Ana  people';   see  above. 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Tamaya."4  "Tamy."5 
"Tpm-i-ya."0  "To-Mia."  7  "Ta-ma-ya."8  "Tamya."9  "Ta-ma- 
ya."10     "Tan-a-ya.""     "Ramaya."12 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tamaja.  (<  Keresan).  =  Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10). 

(12)  Eng.  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (13).  The  current 
pronunciation  is  ssenfri  send,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Span,  pro- 
nunciation santdna. 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  454,  1910). 

3  Spinden,  Santa  Ana  notes,  1911. 

*  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  115, 1871. 

» Ibid,  p.  102;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  194,  1890  (quoting  Ofiate). 

6  Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143, 1850. 

'  Loew  in  Ann.  Sep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  LL,  p.  178, 1875. 

b  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Bull,  I,  p.  18, 1883. 

s Ibid,  (quoting  Coronado  [Ofiate]). 

io Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  126, 260. 

"  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  194  (quoting  Ofiate). 

"Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  195,  1893  (misquoting  Ofiate). 
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(13)  Span.  Santa  Ana  w  Saint  Ann'.  =Eng.  (12).  Santa 
Ana."1  "S.  Anna."2  "StaAna."3  "Santa  Anna."4  "Sta. 
Ana."5     "St.  Ana."6     "Santana."7 

This  is  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  situated  on  a  low  bluff  on 
the  north  side  of  Jemez  Creek.  (PI.  20,  B. )  There  are  two  circu- 
lar, semisubterranean  estufas  at  Santa  Ana  and  an  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  The  Indians  have  their  farming-  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  6  miles  distant  from  the  pueblo,  and  in  summer  the 
pueblo  is  often  deserted  except  for  an  old  man  or  two  stationed  to 
guard  it.  The  Indians  frequently  all  return  to  the  pueblo  for  a  day 
or  more  during  the  summer  time  in  order  to  conduct  ceremonies. 
Thelanguageof  Santa  Ana  closely  resembles  thatof  Cochiti  [28: 77], 
Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  and  San  Felipe  [29:69],  and,  perhaps  a 
little  less  closely,  that  of  Sia  [29:91].  According  to  both  Bande- 
lier  and  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the 
predecessor  of  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  was  the  historic,  now  ruined 
[29:88],  which  bore  the  same  name,  Tamaja,  and  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  Cochiti  (and  probably  other  Keresans)  as  Tdmaja- 
foma  (foma  'old').  According  to  uncertain  tradition  obtained 
by  Bandelier  there  was  a  still  earlier  predecessor  of  San  Felipe 
Pueblo,  probably  [29:87],  q.  v.  Bandelier  says  the  following 
about  Santa  Ana: 

"Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Juan  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo], 
Santa  Ana  and  especially  Acoma  [29:118],  consist  of  several  par- 
allel rows  of  houses  forming  one  to  three  'streets'."8 

Bandelier  also  writes  at  length  on  the  history  of  Santa  Ana.9 
See  [29:87],  [29:88],  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29: unlocated],  [29:67],  and  Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes 
and  Peoples). 
[29:96]  (1)  Jemez  BdldHjo.     (<Span.).      =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Navaho  "  Khm  Nodozi:"10  given  as  meaning  'striped 
houses'. 

(3)  Eng.  Bernalillo  settlement.  ( <  Span.).    =  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (1). 
(1)  Span.  Bern  lillo,  apparently  a  diminutive  of  Bernardo  'Ber- 
nard'.    Why  the  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     The  Indians  of  the  nearest  pueblos  do  much  trading 

i  Oiiate  (1898)  in  Doc.  Incd.,  xvi,  p.  114,  1871. 

2  Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  p.  67, 1667. 

■'D'Anville,  Map.  Amer.  Sept.,  1846. 

*  Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Amer.,  II,  415, 1748. 

<■  Alcedo,  Diet.  Geog.,  1,  p.  85, 1786. 

'Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.1814. 

'  Hezio  (1797-98)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  2(19,  1867 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265,  1890. 

9  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  193-196, 1892. 

10 Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  ]:(5,  1910 
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here.     There  is  a  wagon  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande 
northwest  of  the  center  of  Bernalillo. 

"Bernalillo  was  founded  by  Vargas  in  1695,  after  the  Spanish 
power  had  been  re-established. ',l     For  pueblo  ruins  at  Bernalillo 
see  [22:97],   [29:98],   [29:99],  [29:123],  and  Navaho  "Tqo  Haji- 
lehe"     [29:unlocated]. 
[29:97]  (1)  Sandia  "  Kua-ua."a     "Kuaua."3 

(2)  Span.  "Torreon."4  This  means  'large  tower,'  being  the 
augmentative  of  torre  'tower.'  "The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish 
name  of  'Torreon,'  but  I  saw  no  trace  of  a  round  tower,  as  the 
designation  would  imply."4 

Whether  the  ruin  on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:78]  is  that  of  a  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa 
Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  [[Footnote:]  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [Pueblo  Ruin]  opposite  Algodones  [29:unlocated],  in  which  case 
the  one  [29:87]  on  the  Cangelon  [29:86]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion.]  But  it 
[29:87]  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ruins  scattered  along  the  right 
[west]  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  bluffs  on  that  side  hug  the  river  bank  quite 
closely,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottom,  but  affording  excellent 
sites  for  lookouts.  A  huge  lava  flow  approaches  these  bluffs  from  the  west,  and 
reaches  the  river  south  of -Bernalillo  [29:96],  receding  from  it  again  near  Albu- 
querque [29:103].  It  is  separated  from  the  great  lava  deposits  [29:67]  of  San 
Felipe  [29:69]  by  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  Jemez  stream  [29:89],  and  by  a 
low  mesa  with  reddish  soil  that  faces  Bernalillo  [29:96].  On  the  brink  of 
that  mesa  [with  reddish  soil]  stand  four  ruins  [[29:97]  counted  as  two  by 
Bandelier,  but  described  as  one,  [29:98]  and  [29:99]],  directly  opposite  the 
latter  town  [29:96]. 

North  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande  [from  Bernalillo  [29:96]] 
lie  the  remains  of  a  considerable  village.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  historical  pueblos  of  Coronado's  time,  or  whether 
its  abandonment  antedated  1540.  The  name  given  to  me  by  the  Sandia 
[29:109]  Indians,  Kua-ua,  seems  to  designate  the  site  and  not  the  ruin.  Still  it 
may  also  have  been  the  name  of  the  latter.  Figure  24  of  Plate  i  [of  Final  Report, 
pt.  ii,  1892]  is  intended  for  a  representation  of  its  ground  plan,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  village  consisted  of  a  main  building  with  two  wings  .  .  .  Another 
ruined  structure,  measuring  55  by  22.3  meters  (168  by  68  feet),  stands  in  the 
front  of  this  building,  almost  equidistant  from  the  eastern  ends  of  the  northern 
wing  and  the  central  projection.  The  northern  wing  is  149  meters  (455  feet) 
long,  the  west  side  of  the  house  132  meters  (403  feet),  and  the  southern  wing 60 
meters  (210  feet) ;  so  that  this  building  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblo  houses 
of  New  Mexico.  [  [  Footnote:]  The  large  house  at  Pecos  [29 :33]  has  a  perimeter 
of  362  meters  (1,190  feet),  and  the  'Pueblo  Bonito'  [of  northwestern  New 
Mexico]  comes  next  to  it;  the  length  of  the  two  wings  at  Kuaua  and  of  the 
western  side,  together,  is  350  meters  (1,068  feet).] 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  howr  many  stories  this  great  house  orig- 
inally had,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there  were  more  than  two  in  some 
parts  of  it;  I  therefore  estimate  its  population  at  not  over  600  souls. 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  221-222,  1892. 

"Ibid.,  p.  225. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  225  and  note,  226  and  note,  227. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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I  was  unable  to  detect  any  estufas,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
were  none  outside  the  dwellings;  the  ground  is  covered  with  rubbish,  and  the 
circular  depressions  might  have  escaped  my  notice  or  have  become  rilled  up; 
or  they  may  have  been  built  inside  among  the  rooms.  The  foundations  show 
rubble  and  adobe,  and  most  of  the  walls  are  of  the  latter  material.  Their 
thickness  varies  from  0.17  to  0.38  m.  (7  to  15  inches),  and  the  average  size 
of  55  rooms  is  4.1  by  L'.S  m.  (121  by  8<j  feet). 

The  pottery  is  largely  of  the  type  with  coarsely  glazed  decorations,  and  I 
saw  no  corrugated  fragments;  but  common  cooking  pottery,  plain  black,  was 
also  well  represented.  Much  obsidian,  moss-agates,  chips  of  flint  and  lava, 
broken  lactates  and  'manos',  and  a  few  bits  of  turquoise  were  the  other 
objects  lying  about  on  the  surface.  The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish  name 
of  'Torreon';  but  I  saw-  no  trace  of  a  round  tower,  as  the  designation  would 
imply.' 

See  [29:1)6],  [29:08],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 
[29:98]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  wagon  bridge  [29:122]. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  ruin,  but  made  no  notes  on  it  and  ob- 
tained no  information  about  it  from  Indians.     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

South  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  a  short  distance  from  Kuaua  [29:97],  on  a 
rather  elevated  dune,  are  low  mounds  covered  with  bits  of  pottery,  obsidian 
and  rubble.  One  of  them  forms  a  hollow  quadrangle  about  30  meters  square 
(95  feet),  and  300  feet  south  of  it  are  two  others.  The  mounds  show  great 
decay  in  both  places,  as  if  they  were  the  ruins  of  houses  much  older  than  those 
of  Kuaua  [29:97]. 2 

See  [29:96],  [29:97],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 
[29:99]  (1)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  language)  "Puaray",  etc. 
The  etymology  is  given  by  Vetancurt  (1696  (?)):3  "El  nombre 
Puray  quiere  decir  gusanos,  que  es  un  genero  de  que  abunda 
aquel  lugar."  Bandelier4  comments  on  this:  "Whether  by 
'gusano'  a  worm  or  a  beetle,  a  centipede  or  a  julus,  is  meant,  I 
cannot  tell.  1  noticed  at  the  ruins  of  Kuaua  [29:97]  a  number 
of  Coleoptera  of  a  singular  species,  which  attracted  ray  attention 
the  more,  as  beetles  are  scarce  in  New  Mexico.'1  "Poala".5 
"Puala".6  "Pualas'V  "Puala".8  "Puaray".9  "Puarfii".10 
"Puruai'\u    "  Puary".12    "Puray".1'    "Paray"."   "Pauray".15 

■Bandelier.  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  224-221',,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

3  In  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  312, 1871. 
*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  226,  note. 

5  Espejo  (1583)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  4ti8,  1600. 

6  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  175,  1871. 
'  Espejo  (1583),  ibid.,  p.  112. 

8  Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  208,  1871. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  109,  115:  Bandelier,  op.  cit  ,  pp.  227  and  note,  228  and  note,  229,  230. 
'» Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  137,  1610. 

11  Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  i>.  600,  1882. 
18  Doc.  of  1681  quoted  by  Bandelier,  up.  cit.,  p.  169. 
13  Vetancurt  (1096?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  |>.  812,  1871. 
"  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
15  Bowles,  Map  Amer.,  1781. 
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"Paola".1     "Puruay".2     "Puara".8     "Poalas".4      '  Pruara".5 
"Puar-ay".8 

(2)  Source  unknown:  "Coofef".7     "Coofert".8 

(3)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  language)  "Tiguex  ',  etc.;  see 
Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples).  Hodge9  says:  "The  iden- 
tification of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  village  of  the  Tiguex  province 
of  the  chroniclers  of  Coronado's  expedition  is  determined  by  state- 
ments made  by  the  Indians  to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  the  discovery 
there  by  Onate,  in  1598,  of  a  partially  effaced  painting  represent- 
ing the  murder  of  the  missionaries".  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer  why  Bandolier's  and  Hodge's 
identification  of  Puaray  with  "Tiguex"  should  not  be  accepted, 
and  he  regards  Dellenbaugh's  attempt10  to  locate  Tiguex  farther 
south  as  unsuccessful. 

(4)  Span.  "  Sant  Antonio  de  Padua".11  This  was  the  first  saint- 
name  applied,  meaning  'Saint  Anthony  of  Padua'. 

(5)  Span.  San  Bartolome.12  This  was  the  mission  name;  it  means 
'Saint  Bartholomew'. 

(6)  Span.  "Santiago";13  this  means  '  Saint  James'. 

This  village  is  also  called  'Pueblo  de  Santiago',  although  the  patron  saint  of 
Puaray  was  St.  Bartholomew.  From  what  this  modern  appellation  was  derived 
I  cannot  surmise.  That  it  was  really  Puaray  was  asserted  by  Indians  of  Sandia, 
and  it  also  follows  from  the  location  of  the  so-called  Gonzalez  grant.13 

This  pueblo  was  identified  as  Puara}7  by  Bandelier,  who  describes 
it  and  discusses  its  history.14     He  says  in  part: 

In  front  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of  Bernalillo  [29:96],  in  a  situ- 
ation very  similar  to  that  of  Kuaua  [29:97],  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  river,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  formidable  Sierra 
de  Sandia  [29:83],  stand  the  remains  of  the  historic  pueblo  of  Puar-ay,  or  Vil- 
lage of  the  Worm  or  Insect  [<Vetancurt].  .  .  .  For  its  ground  plan  I  refer 
to  figure  25  of  plate  i  [of  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  1892] .  It  was  smaller  than  Kuaua 
[29:97],  and  I  doubt  whether  its  population  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  souls.15 
Nothing  but  foundations  and  mounds  remain,  but  recent  excavations  have 
revealed  fairly  well  preserved  rooms  beneath  the  rubbish.  The  manufactured 
objects  are  like  those  at  Kuaua  [29:97],  and  the  main  buildings  were  built  of 
adobe.  Two  smaller  constructions,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  first,  appear  to 
have  been  built  of  blocks  of  lava  or  trap.     The  one  east  may  have  been  the 


1  Espejo  misquoted  by  Whipple,  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  114,  1856. 

-  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  172,  1889. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  135  (quoting  Espejo). 

*  Bancroft,  ibid. 

s  Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  79,  1891. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  226, 1892. 

»  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  160,  1870  (cf.  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  p.  55). 

8  Ibid.,  p.  160.    These  forms  are  given  as  synonymous  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  313,  1910. 

»  Ibid. 

'0  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Notes  on  the  Location  of  Tiguex,  1905. 
»  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  254,  1871. 
»  Vetancurt  (1696?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  312,  1871. 
13  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  227. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  226-30. 

16  "Vetancurt  [Crdnica,  p.  312]  assigns  to  it  '  doscientas  personas  <le  nacion  Tiguas  y  labradores 
espafloles.'  "—Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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chapel  which  existed  at  Puaray  until  L681.  .  .  .  That  it  was  really  Puaray 
was  asserted  by  Indians  of  Sandia,  and  it  also  follows  from  the  location  of  the 
so-called  Gonzalez  grant.1 

That  Puaray  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  apparent 
only  Prom  Bandelier's  statement:2 

On  the  brink  of  that  mesa  [mesa  on  west  sideof  Rio  Grande  opposite  Bernalillo 
[29:9(1]]  stand  four  ruins  [[29:97]  counted  as  two  by  Bandelier,  but  described 
as   one  [29:98],  and  [29:99]],   directly   opposite  the  latter  town    [29:96]. 

According  to  Bandelier3  Puaray  was  abandoned  in  16S1  and  never 
reoccupied.  For  identification  of  Puaray  with  Tiguex  see  also 
Tiwa  (3),  above. 

See  [29:96],  [29:97],  [29:98],  [29:123]. 
:100]  (1)  Sandijdoywi   'Sandia  Pueblo  (Sandija  <Span.  sandia, 
see  Span.  (17),  below;  qyw\  'pueblo').     =Jemez  (8),  Eng.  (10), 
Span.  (17). 

(2)  Taos  "Na'pfe'ta":4  given  as  from  "na  'hill',  pfa'na  'cloud' 
referring  to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vicinity."  =  Pi- 
curis  (4),  Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (0),  Tiwa  (7),  Laguna  (12). 

(3)  Taos  "  Tiiwita":5  given  as  meaning  'Sandia  people'.  What 
the  form  is,  is  not  clear. 

(1)  Picuris  "NapStha".6  =Taos  (2),  Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (0), 
Tiwa  (7). 

(5)  Sandia "Nafiat".4    =Taos  (2), Picuris  (4), Isleta (6), Tiwa  (7). 

(6)  Isleta  JYqfiiae,  of  obscure  etymology.  The  -ae  appears  to 
be  a  locative  postfix,  meaning  'down  at',  'at',  said  of  objects 
at  the  level  of  or  below  the  speaker,  and  equivalent  to  Taos  -txa. 
It  is  inferred  from  the  quoted  forms  that  this  postfix  is  dropped 
when  the  name  of  Sandia  is  prepounded  to  other  nouns.  =Taos 
(2),  Picuris  (4),  Sandia  (5),  Tiwa  (7).  "NaA'ad''7,  given  as  mean- 
ing "dusty  place."  Cf.  the  etymology  of  Taos  (2),  Laguna  (12). 
"Nafi'huide":8  given  as  the  singular,  meaning 'Sandia  person'; 
plu.  "  Nafihun,"  "Naphi'at".9 

(7)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified).  =Taos  (2),  Picuris  (4), 
Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (6).  "Napcya".10  "Na-pi-ap".11  "Na-fi-ap".12 
"Na-fhi-ap'V3     "Na-si-ap".14     "Mapeya".15     "Na-pi-hab'V6 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  pp.  226-27,  1892. 

'-  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

*  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  480,  1910). 

&Budd,  Taos  vocab.,  MS.,  Bur.  Amcr.  Ethn. 

6Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

'  Hodge,  op.  eit. 

Kiatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 

»  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

"Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,x\i,  p.  115, 1871. 

>'  Bandelier  in  Arch&ol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 

!2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  260;  pt.  II,  p.  186. 

"Ibid.,  p.  130. 

"Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  149, 1893. 

"Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  155,  1891!,  misquoting  Oflate. 

'« Jouveneeau  in  Calh.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13,  1906. 
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(8)  Jemez,  SandijagVi  'Sandia  place'  (Sandia  <sandia,  Span. 
(17)  below;  gPi  locative.  The  'Sandia  people'  are  called  Sandi- 
jaqi'itsa'af  or  Sandiatsa'df  (Ua'af  'people').  =  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (16),  Span.  (17). 

(9)  Cochiti  Wdfretsce  of  obscure  etymology  (wdfre  unexplained; 
<  locative).      =  Laguna  (12).     Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(10)  Sia  "  Tiwa  " : '  but  cf .  the  etymology  given  for  Laguna  (12). 
Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(11)  Sia  "Tiwa":1  evidently  equivalent  to  Cochiti  T/'wa 
'Tiwa';  see  Tiwa  (Names  of  Teibes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78). 

(12)  Laguna  "  Wa'shutse"  :2  given  as  meaning  "dusty";  cf. 
Taos  (2),  Isleta  (6).     Washrotsi".3     =  Cochiti  (9).     Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(13)  Zuni  "  We'-suala-kuin"  :4  given  as  meaning  "  'foot  village", 
referring  to  the  large  feet  of  the  inhabitants."  The  "s  =  hl". 
Cf.  Cochiti  (9),  Laguna  (12). 

(14)  Oraibi  Hopi  Pajopi  'by  the  river,'  (jxyo  'water'  'river'; 
pi  'by'  locative  postfix).  "Payiipki":5  given  as  the  Hopi  name. 
It  would  appear  that  the  name  recorded  by  Fewkes  refers  properly 
to  the  now  abandoned  pueblo  built  by  the  Sandia  and  other 
refugees  on  the  Middle  Mesa  in  the  Hopi  country,  while  that 
recorded  bv  the  present  writer  is  the  name  of  the  present  village 
on  the  Rio  Grande. 

(15)  Navaho,  "Kin  NodozK":6  given  as  meaning  "striped  houses." 
"Khm  lagaf":7  given  as  meaning  "white  house."  "Khm 
lagaf'ni"  :8  given  as  name  of  the  'Sandia  people',  meaning  "white 
house  people". 

(16)  Eng.  Sandia.  (<Span.).     =  Tewa(l),  Jemez  (8),  Span.  (17). 

(17)  Span.  Sandia  'watermelon',  a  Span,  word  derived  from 
Arabic.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  properly  applied  to  the 
pueblo  at  an  early  date.  It  became  so  fixed  that  it  has  not  been 
replaced  by  the  saint-names,  but  has  been  coupled  with  them. 
Why  it  was  originally  applied  appears  to  be  unknown.  "Candia".9 
"Zandia".10  "  San  Francisco  de  Sandia  "."  "Sandia".12  "Sendia".13 
"N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia":14  see  Span.  (19).     "S  Dies".15 

I  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

2Gatschet,  Laguna  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  430,  1910). 

pushing,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  inf'n,  1884,  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit. 

6  Fewkes  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  VI,  p.  397,  1894. 

6  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

'  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

9  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Beport.  pt.  n,  p.  220,  1892. 
10  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat,  Baces,  i,  p.  600,  1882. 

II  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

12Bivera,  Diario,  leg.  784,  1736;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  260,  1890;  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  429, 
1910. 
13  D'Anville,  Map  Am<*r.  Sept.,  1746. 

"Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  in  Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 1883. 
'^Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 
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"St.  Dies".1  "Deis".2  "San-Diaz".3'  'Sundia".4  "Sandea".5 
"Saudia".8  "S  Diaz".7  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and  Saint  Anthony 
of  Sandia":8  see  Span.  (ID).  "Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 
de  Sandia".9  "Sandilla".10  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint 
Anthony  of  Sandia":11  see  Span.  (19). 

(18)  Span.  "San  Francisco  de  Sandia":12  this  appears  to  be  the 
first  saint-name. 

(19)  Span.  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  San- 
dia 'Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Watermelon.' 
"N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia".13  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and 
Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia".14  "Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de 
de  Sandia".15  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of 
Sandia".1'1     "Dolores".17 

(20)  Span.  "Asumpcion":18  This  means  Assumption,  referring 
to  the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Heaven. 

This  is  a  small  Tiwa  pueblo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Bandelier 19  tells  something  of  its  history.  Information  available 
about  Sandia  is  summed  up  by  Hodge.20  See  [29:101]  and  Tiwa 
(Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  577-78). 
[29:ldl]  (1)  Txiqwevegeoywi  'kick  flaking-stone  place  pueblo'  (tsi 
'flaking  stone*  'flint'  'obsidian'  'stone  knife';  qivefte'to  kick'; 
g.e  'down  at'  'over  at*;  'oytui  'pueblo').  =Picuris  (2),  Isleta 
(3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  The  verb  qwele  is 
used  of  kicking  any  object  in  any  manner,  but  especially  of  the 
game  of  the  kicked  stick.  The  Tewa  say  nq  JeqwebJewo'0  '  J  am 
playing  the  kicked-stick  game'  (nq  'I';  de  'I';  qwete  'to  kick'; 
'ewfy°  'to  play'  <'«  'game',  wo'°  verb-forming  element). 

The  game  is  sacred  to  the  Tewa  and  they  give  names  compound- 
ed with  qwcbeto  their  children,  as  Qwetetsqywse  'kick  greenness' 
{tsqywse  'greenness'  'green'),  name  of  Lupita  Roybal  of  San 
lldefonso. 

1  Pike.-Exped.,  app.,  pt.  iii,  p.  222. 

=  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

s  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  v,  p.  328,  1826. 

«  Calhoun  (1840)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  206, 1850. 

s  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  S7,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146, 1857. 

6  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  248,  1857  (misprint). 

7  Miihlenpfordt  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  272, 1858. 

8  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  218, 1867. 

» Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

'"Amy,  ibid,  for  1871,  p.  382,  1872. 

»  Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  p.  38,  1883. 

12Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

i3Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

n  Meline,  op.  cit. 

is  Ward,  op.  cit. 

16  Prince,  op.  cit. 

"  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 1889. 

18  [Tamaron,  1760?]  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid. 

is  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  231,  1892. 

so  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  pp.  429-30,  1910. 
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(2)  Picuris  "Chlwhetha".1  =  Tewa  (1),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5), 
Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(3)  ls\eta  fia/i wibaF ,  of  obscure  etymology  (fia  'flaking  stone' 
'flint'  'obsidian';  hwi  unexplained;  bak1  said  to  be  locative,  mean- 
ing 'at'  'where').  Cf.  Lummis's  etymology  given  below,  and 
especially  Tewa  (1).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  "  Shee-ah-whib-bahk  ".2  "  Shee-ah-whib- 
bak".3  "Shee-e-huib-bac'\  4  "  Shee-eh-whib-bak".5  "Shee-e- 
whip-bak".6  Mr.  Lummis  analyzed  the  name  for  the  writer  as 
follows:  shee-,  'knife';  -e-  (?);  -whib-,  '  whib-stick  used  in  play- 
ing the  Isleta  stick-kicking  game';  -bak  'ridge'.  Mr.  Lummis 
says  that  the  height  of  land  on  which  Isleta  is  built  is  shaped  like 
a  whib-stick,  hence  the  name. 

(4)  Isleta  Tuel  'pueblo'  'Isleta  Pueblo'.  An  Isleta  says  ng 
teeom  tnce  '  I  live  at  the  pueblo'  '  I  live  at  Isleta'  (ng  '!';  te  'I'; 
earn  'to  live';  tuel  '  at  the  pueblo1).  "  Tii-ei"  :7  given  as  meaning 
'  town  '  and  the  Isleta  people's  own  name  for  their  pueblo.  This 
form  has  nothing  to  do  with  "Tayude",7  which  means  merely 
'person'  in  general;  pi.  "Tayun  or  Ta-iun".7 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris 
(2),  Isleta  (3),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  "Tshya-ui-pa".8 
"Tshya-uip-a".°  "Shye-ui-beg".10  "  Shiewhibak",11  dialect  un- 
specified; Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  it  is  the  Isleta  name. 
"Tchi-ha-hui-pah".13 

(6)  Jemez  TewdgiH  'Tiwa  place'  {Tewa  'Tiwa'  see  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78);  ^'»  locative).  This  appears 
to  be  the  regular  Jemez  name  for  Isleta,  inasmuch  as  Isleta  is 
the  chief  Southern  Tiwa  pueblo.  The  information  was  given 
by  Pablo  Toya,  who  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Jemez 
language. 

(7)  San  Felipe  "Kohernak":13  Mr.  Fleischer  obtained  no  ety- 
mology for  this  name. 

(8)  Laguna  ''Hanichina":14  given  as  meaning  "eastern  river." 
It  is  evidently  the  Laguna  equivalent  of  Cochiti  hdnfetfena  'east 
river'  {ha  'east';  nfe  formative;  tfena  'river'  'Rio  Grande'). 
It  is  doubted  whether  this  is  the  proper  Laguna  name  for  Isleta; 

'  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

« Lummis  in  St.  Nicholas,  xvm,  p.  834,  Sept.,  1891 

3  Ibid.,  p.  829. 

*  Lummis  in  Scribnrr's  Mag.,  p.  478,  Apr.,  1893. 

s  Lummis,  Man  who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  4,  1894. 

•Lummis,  inf n,  Aug.,  1910. 

7  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1882. 

'Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  p.  37, 1884;  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260,  1890. 

» Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  186,  220, 1892. 

10  [Bandelier  in]  Century  Cyclop,  of  Names,  art.  "  Isleta",  1894. 

11  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  624,1907). 

12  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  13,  1906. 

13  K.  A.  Fleischer,  inf'n,  1912. 
'« Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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but  cf.  the  Oraibi  Hopi  name  for  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100]  and 
Navaho  (11),  below. 

(9)  Acoma  "Siwhipa".1  (<Tiwa?).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tfijahwipa,  Tfijawikpa.  (<Tiwa»).  The 
informant  says  that  both  of  these  pronunciations  are  current. 
^Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi 
Hopi  (10). 

(11)  Navaho  "And  To  Ho":2  said  to  mean  "tribe  by  the  water." 
"Natqoho":3  given  as  the  name  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  meaning-  '"ene- 
mies at  the  water."  "Natqoho  (ana)":4  given  as  the  name  of  the 
Isleta  people,  meaning  "enemies  at  the  water."  The  water  re- 
ferred to  is  evidently  the  Rio  Grande;  cf.  Laguna  (8). 

(12)  Eng.  Isleta.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Isleta  'little  island',  diminutive  of  isla  'island'. 
This  name  was  applied  originally  to  old  Isleta  [29  :unlocated], 
which  was  situated  on  a  small  island.  "Old  Isleta,  the  one  aban- 
doned after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  village, 
on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  comes  its  Spanish  name."5  "San 
Antonio  de  la  Isleta."0  "Isleta."7  "Lleta."8  "Ysleta."9 
' '  San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta. " 10  "  Ilet. "  "  "  Alameda  la  Isleta" : 12 
Span,  alameda  means  'cottonwood  grove'.  "Isletta."13  'kIs- 
lella."14  "San  Agustin  del  Isleta."15  "San  Augustin  del 
Isleta."16  "Jsleta."17  "Isoletta."18  "Gleta."19  "Ystete."20 
"Yslete."21  "Isletabuh."22  "Iseta."23  'Isletans":24  applied 
to  Isleta  people.  "Yoletta."25  'Isletenos":26  this  is  the  Span, 
form  meaning  '  Isleta  people'. 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1S95  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  624,  1907). 

2 Curtis,  Amer.  Indian,  pt.  i,  p.  138,  1907. 

a  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  136,  1910. 

< Ibid.,  p.  128. 

sBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  234,  1892. 

sfienavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

'De  l'Isle,  carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p. 260, 1890. 

BSenex,  map,  1710  (misprint). 

* Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  756,  1736. 

">Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  2,  pp.  418,  422,  1748. 
"D'Anville,  map  N.  A.,  1752. 
12  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
"Kitchin,  map  N.  Amer.,  1787. 
"Morse,  Hist.  Amer.,  map,  1798  (misprint). 
isAlencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Hex.,  p.  37,  1883. 
"Alenoaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1869. 
"Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1,  1811. 
is  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  41,  1848. 

^Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  211,  1850  (misprint). 
20  Lane  (1864)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  p.  689,  L865. 
2i  Buschmann,  New  Mex.,  p.  277, 1858. 

22  Ward  (1864)  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  si,  1893. 
2<Segurain  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1890,  i>.  172,  1890. 
"Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  p.  98,  1891. 
KColumbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  156,  1X93  (misprint). 
2«Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  133,  1894. 
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(14)  Span.  "San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta":1  this  means  'Saint 
Anthony  of  the  Islet'. 

(15)  Span.  San  Agustin  del  Isleta  'Saint  Augustine  of  the 
islet.'  "San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta."2  "San  Agustin  del 
Isleta."3     "San  Augustin  del  Isleta."4 

This  is  a  large  and  important  Tiwa  pueblo,  with  much  admix- 
ture of  Laguna  and  Mexican  blood.  Its  history  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier.5 

The  Tiwa  and  Tewa  names  for  the  village  seem  to  refer  to  the 
game  of  kicked  stick  in  some  way;  just  how  will  probably  be 
made  clear  by  a  further  study  of  the  Tiwa  forms.  The  kicked- 
stick  game  is  described  in  Culin.6  Cushing  refers  to  this  game 
as  "  the  national  game  of  the  Zufii."7  The  Tewa  name  seems  to 
refer  to  this  game  being  played  with  a  piece  of  obsidian,  but  the 
Tewa  inform  the  writer  that  it  was  never  thus  played.  See 
Sandia  [29:100]  and  Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
pages  577-78). 

[29:102]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[29:103]  (1)  Isleta  Leuwi,  of  obscure  etymology. 

(2)  Jemez  Vokekfi.     (<Span.).      =Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Navaho  "Beeldil  Dusenil":8  given  as  the  name  of  Albu- 
querque, meaning  "at  the  place  of  the  peals  (bells)". 

(4)  Eng.  Albuquerque.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (2),  Span.  (5). 
Often  pronounced  kibble  ulc. 

(5)  Span.  Albuquerque.  =  Jemez  (2),  Eng.  (4).  Named  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque,  who  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Albuquerque  in  1706;  see 
below. 

In  the  year  1706,  Governor  Cuervo  took  thirty  families  to  the  place  we  know 
today  by  the  name  of  Albuquerque,  and  founded  the  Villa  of  Alburquerque, 
giving  it  that  name  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque  who  was  at  the  time 
Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  word  'Alburquerque'  is  the  correct  word,  and  not 
Albuquerque  as  it  is  seen  in  geographies  and  books  of  history.  Said  Duke 
never  visited  New  Mexico,  as  other  historians  assure  us.  Cuervo  reported  to 
the  Viceroy  the  same  year  the  founding  of  said  villa,  but  the  Viceroy  did  not 
welcome  the  report  of  Cuervo;  he  censured  him  and  ordered  him  to  change 
the  name  of  said  Villa  to  that  of  San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque,  in  honor  of  the 
sovereign  then  ruling  over  the  Spains.  In  August,  1707,  the  incumbency 
of  Governor  Cuervo  ended,  being  succeeded  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  and 
year  by  Admiral  Don  Jose"  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasefior,  Marquez  of 
La  Penuela,  who  governed  until  1712.9 


i  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

2  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  n,  pp.  418,  422,  1748. 

3  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 1883. 

*  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 

s  Final  Report,  pt.  n.,  pp.  233-35,  1892. 

6  North  American  Indian  Games,   Twenty-fourth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  666, 1907. 

»  Cushing,  Zufii  Breadstuff,  in  The  Millstone,  p.  5,  Apr.,  1884. 

8  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  134,  1910. 

»  B.  M.  Read,  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  322,  1912. 
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[29:104]  (1)  Eng.  Manzano  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 
"Mauzano  range".1  "Manzano  chain".2  "Manzano  Mts.".3 
"Manzano"/ 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Manzano  'apple-tree  mountains'.  Why 
this  name  was  given  is  not  clear.  Cf.  [29:110].  =Eng.  (1). 
"Sierra  del  Manzano".5 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  'Mansos  Mountains.'  "  Sierra de 
los  Mansos".6  According  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano  [29:101]  and  the  Sandia  [29:  S3]  Mountains.  The 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mansos  formerly  lived  in, 
the  vicinity  of  [29:101]. 

This  is  a  high  mountain  range,  a  southern  extension  of  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83].  Bandelier7  (after  the  Wheeler  Survey) 
gives  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Manzano  Mountains  as 
10,086  feet.  See  [29 :83],  [29 :  105],  [29 :  106],  [29 :  110]. 
[29:105]  (1)  Tiwa  (or  Tompiro?)  "Chili":8  mentioned  as  a  "cap- 
tain" of  a  pueblo.  "Chilili".9  "Chilily".10  "Chili".11  "Chi- 
chilli".12  "Old Chilili".13  "Chititi".14  "Chilili".15  "Chichiti"." 
"Chil-i-li".17     "Chilile".18 

(2)  Tiwa  (?)  "Acolocu".19     See  below. 

(3)  Span.  Chilili.     (< Indian).     Cf.  Tiwa  (?)  (1),  above. 

(4)  Span.  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Seiiora  'birth  of  Our  Lady'. 
"Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora":20  this  was  the  mission  name. 

A  high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue  [29:74],  separated  it 
[Paako  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]]  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the 
south,  Chilili.  •  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  a  long  day's 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mountains.21 

The  little  village  of  Chilili  [29:124]  lies  in  a  nook  on  the  slope,  well  shel- 
tered to  the  north  and  west,  but  opened  to  the  east;  and  a  permanent  streamlet, 
the  Arroyo  de  Chilili   [29:unlocated],  runs   through   it.     The  former  Tigua 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  36,  1890. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  231,  232,1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

<  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  37, 1908. 

s  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

6  Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  p.  29, 1736,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit .,  p.  232,  note. 

'Bandelier,  ibid. 

sOfiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  p.  123,  1871. 

sBenavides,  Memorial,  p.  21,  1630;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  12f;  pt.  II,  p.  113. 
>°  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
"Gallatin  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 
"Squierin  Amer.  Rev.,  n,  p.  522, 1848. 
13  Abert  in  Emory,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

n  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc,  II,  p.  xciv,  1848. 
isPac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  map  10, 1856. 
>6Loew  in  Wheeler  Sun'.  Hep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  17.i,  1875. 
17  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

"Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  254,  1893  (misprint  according  to  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  267,  1907). 
19Onate  (1598),  op.  cit.,  p.  118  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  111!,  to  be  prolmbH 
Chilili). 

20  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex..  Ill,  p.  324,  repr.  1871. 

21  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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[Tiwa]  pueblo  of  Chilili  nto.nl  OH  the  west  side  Of  the  creek  [Arroyo  «le  Chilili 
[29:unloeated]  ],  but  its  site  is  now  built  over,  and  only  ;i  few  traces  of  the 
small  chapel  are  visible.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
.  .  .  stood  on  the  east  bank.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324:  'El 
templo  era  ;1  la  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  dedicado.  Es  el  primer  pueblo 
del  valle  de  laa  Salinas  [29:110]'.]  The  inhabitants  of  Chilili  say  that 
nutates  and  arrowheads  are  still  occasionally  found.  I  noticed  some  black 
and  red  potsherds,  and  later  I  saw  a  handsomely  decorated  water  urn,  well 
preserved  and  ornamented  with  symbols  of  the  rain,  the  tadpole,  and  of  fish, 
painted  black  on  cream-colored  ground,  which  had  been  exhumed  at  Chilili. 
It  is  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Twitchell  of  Santa  Fe\ 

The  brook  running  through  Chilili  extends  only  about  a  mile  beyond  that 
hamlet;  farther  down  it  sinks,  like  all  the  watercourses  that  descend  from  the 
Manzano  chain  [29:104],  towards  the  Salines  [29:110].  These  constantly  fill 
up  their  own  beds  with  drift  and  sand,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  gradually 
recede.  Years  ago,  so  old  residents  affirm,  this  brook  had  permanent  water 
for  one  mile  and  a  half  farther  east.  It  is  well  to  note  such  local  peculiarities, 
for  they  tend  to  explain  changes  of  locality  of  Indian  villages  in  former  times. 
The  settlement  of  modern  Chilili  [29:124]  dates  from  1841 ;  that  is,  a  grant  was 
issued  in  that  year  for  lands  on  that  site.  [[Footnote:]  Merced  d  Santiago  Pa- 
dilla,  etc.,  March  29,  1841,  MS.]  But  the  first  houses  were  built  some  dis- 
tance lower  down  the  arroyo  than  the  present  village.  Subsequently  they  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  with 
solid  matter. 

Chilili  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  until  about  1670.  It  appears  first  in  1630 
but  there  are  indications,  amounting  almost  to  positive  evidence,  that  it  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  [[Footnote:]  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  23:  'Dexando 
el  Rio  del  Norte,  ya  partandose  de  la  nacion  antecedente  azia  el  Oriente  diez 
leguas,  comienca  la  nacion  Tompira  [Tompiro]  por  su  primer  pueblo  de  Chilili.' 
The  name  of  "Tompiros",  as  I  shall  prove  further  on,  is  a  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Pueblos  of  the  Salines  [29:110].]  [[Footnote:]  Obe- 
diencia  y  1  'asallaje  a  su  Magestadpor  loslndios  del  Pueblo  de  Acolocii  ( Doc.  de  Indias, 
vol.  G,  p.  118).  This  document  bears  date  October  12,  1598.  It  mentions  four 
villages,  '  Paaco  [29:79],  Cuzaya,  Junetre,  and  Acolocu.'  In  Chapter  II,  I  have 
identified  thefirst  one  with  the  Tanos  puebloatSan  Pedro;  Chilili  is  mentioned 
as  'captain  of  Acolocu'.  The  "province"  is  called  'Chealo.'  If  Chilili  existed 
in  1630,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  in  existence  forty  years  previous.]  The  con- 
version of  the  people  to  Christianity  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  are  attrib- 
uted to  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  who  became  Custodian  of  New  Mexico  in  1608. 
[[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324:  'Tenia  la  nacion  Piros  [Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples]  mas  de  quinientos  Cristianos  que  convirtio  el  reverendo 
Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  cuyo  cuerpo  esta  allf  enterado.'  Ibid.,  p.  300: 
'  El  afio  de  1608  .  .  .  fue  por  custodio  el  Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  con 
religiosos,  por  cuenta  de  su  majestad.'  Father  Peinado  was  alive  in  1617. 
Autos  de  Proceso  contra  Juan  de  Escarranad,  1617,  MS.]  This  would  assign  a 
very  ancient  date  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  Chilili.  In  1680  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  five  hundred  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indians.  [[Footnote:]  Vetan- 
curt, ut  supra.]  Whether  it  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  or  only  a  'visita',  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Apaches  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  Chilili,  and  all  of  the  pueblos  about  the  Salines  [29:110],  previous  to 
the  uprising  of  1680.  [[Footnote:]  See  the  remarkable  complaint  of  Fray 
Francisco  de  Ayeta,  Memorial  en  Novere  del  Gobernador,  Cabildo  Justicia  y  Regi- 
miento  de  la  Villa  de  Santa  Fe,  1676  (MS. ),  and  the  confession  alluded  to  in  the 
Parecer  del  Fiscal  of  September  5  of  the  same  year.     The  Licentiate  Don  Martin 
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de  Solis  Miranda  says  (MS.):  'Por  no  pasar  de  cinco  hombres  Espafioles  los 
que  hay  en  cada  frontera,  y  ser  solo  diez  los  que  han  quedado  en  la  cabecera, 
Villade  Santa  Fe,  estando  muchoa  de  1< >s  EspaQoles  sin  armas  algunas,  y  casi 
todos  sin  caballos  por  haberseloa  llevado  el  enemigo.']  The  exact  date  of  their 
evacuation  is  unknown  to  me;  but  it  certainly  took  place  previous  to  1676  and 
alter  1669.  |  [  Footnote:]  That  it  was  prior  to  1676  is  proved  by  the  Parecer  del 
JFiscal:  '  Que  6  demas  destruido  totalmente  pohlaciones  pasaron  A  poner  fuego 
;i  las  yglesias,  llevandose  los  vasos  sagrados,'  etc.  After  mentioning  these 
depredations,  lie  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Hauicu,  near  Zufii,  in 
1672,  and  of  Seneeii,  in  1675.  Escalante,  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  1778,  par.  2: 
'Destruyeron  los  enemigos  Apaches  con  casi  continuas  invasiones  siete  pueblos 
de  los  cuarenta  y  seis  dichos,  uno  en  la  provincia  de  Zufli,  que  fu6  Jahuicu,  y 
siete  en  el  valle  de  las  Salinas  [29:110],  que  fueron  Chilili,  Tan  que  y  Cuarac 
de  Indios  Tihuas,  Ab6,  Jumancas  y  Tabira  de  Tornpiros.'  That  it  occurred  pre- 
vious to  1669  is  established  by  a  letter  to  Fray  Nicolas  de  Freytas,  contained 
in  the  Dilixnicias  sobre  la  solizitud  del  euerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fran  GerSnimo  de 
la  Liana,  dated  October  26,  1706  (MS.),  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1669 
Father  Freytas  officially  visited  the  pueblos  at  the  Salines.]  The  inhabitants 
retired  mostly  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tiguas  [Tiwa];  but  some  joined  the  Mansos 
at  El  Paso  del  Norte.1 

See  [29:124]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  |29:unlocated]. 
:106]  (1)  Isleta  t,Tush-yit-yay,\2     "Tuh-yit-yay".2     =  Tiwa  (2). 

(2)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  ""San  Miguel  Taxique".3 
"Taxique".4  "Tafique".5  "Tagique".6  "Tegique".7  "Tageque".8 
,kTa-ji-que".9  "Tajique".10  "Junetre".11 

This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  probably  the  same;  see  quo- 
tations below.     If  so,  it  would  be  a  Tiwa  name. 

(3)  "Cu-za-ya".13  This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  intended 
possibly  for  Tajique. 

(I)  Eng.  Tajique.  (<Span.).     =  Isleta  (1),  Tiwa  (2),  Span.   (5). 

(5)  Span.  Tajique.  (<Tiwa).      =  Isleta  (1),  Tiwa  <2),  Eng.  (4). 

(6)  Span.  San  Miguel '  Saint  Michael'.    "San  Miguel  Tajique".13 
The  next  ruin  [after  [29:105]]  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  range 

[29:104]  is  the  village  of  Tajique,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chilili 
[29:105].  The  road  goes  mostly  through  woods,  with  the  dismal  basin  of  the 
Salines  [29:110]  in  view  to  the  east.  I  have  diligently  inquired  for  ruins  both 
right  and  left  of  this  route,  but  have  invariably  received  the  answer  that  only 
a  few  small  mounds  or  knolls,  indicating  the  former  presence  of  'small  houses,' 
have  been  met  with,  and  that  there  are  no  traces  of  regular  pueblos. 

The  situation  of  Tajique  is  similar  to  that  of  Chilili  [29:105], — a  small  valley 
open  to  the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.     The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  255-57  and  notes,  1892. 

SLummis  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  258. 

3Vetancurt  (1G96?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  324,  1871. 

*  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 

6  Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  132, 1890. 

6  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  I,  p.  1G5,  1844. 

1  Squier  in  Arner.  Rev.,  II,  p.  508, 1848. 

s  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  395,  1850. 

» Bandelier,  op. cit.,  p.  128. 
"Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  257,258,  259  and  notes, 
ii  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  p.  118, 1871. 

■a  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vassalage,  Oct.  12,  1598,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op. Cit.,  p.  258. 
i3Vetancurt  (1696?),  op.  cit. 
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[29:106]  border  upon  the  present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  vest) 
lying  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:un- 
located]],  which  is  here  a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream.  The  houses 
of  the  pueblo  were  of  broken  stones,  but  the  chapel  was  built  of  adobe.  The 
pottery  is  of  the  glazed  variety;  but  I  also  found  one  fragment  of  the  ancient 
black  and  white,  or  gray.  In  1080  Tajique  is  credited  with  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  do  not  point  to  any  greater  number.  [[Footnote:] 
Vetancurt,  Cr&nica,  p.  324:  'Donde  habia  cerca  de  trescientas  personas.'] 

I  doubt  if  the  word  Tajique  belongs  to  theTigua  [Tiwa]  language  [in  spite  of 
Lummis's  form];  it  strikes  me  as  rather  pertaining  to  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  idiom, 
and  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  pueblo  by  its  northern  neighbors,  the  Tanos. 
Tush-yit-yay  is  claimed  by  thelsletaTiguas  [Tiwa],  as  Mr.  Lummis  informs  me, 
to  be  the  proper  Tigua  [Tiwa]  name  for  the  place.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  pueblo  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  the 
word  '  Cu-za-ya'  [Bandelier's  hyphenization  of  a  name  recorded  in  a  Span,  docu- 
ment], used  in  the  '  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vassalage '  of  the  villages  of  the  Sa- 
lines (October  12,  1598),  is  a  corruption  of  Tuh-yit-yay  [intended  for  Tush- 
yit-yay?],  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.  [[Footnote:]  Obedieucia  del  Pueblo  del 
Acolocu,  p.  116.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Cuaray,  but  I  doubt  it.]  Chamuscado 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Salines  in  1580,  and  says  that  there  were  around  that 
basin  eleven  villages  similar  to  those  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  [[Footnote:'] 
Testimonio  dado  en  Mexico,  p.  86.]  The  year  after  [1583],  Espejo  also  possibly 
went  to  the  Salines;  but  the  text  of  his  report  is  not  clear  enough  to  render  it 
absolutely  certain.     [[Footnote:]  Relation  del  Viage,  p.  114.] 

Tajique  was  abandoned  for  the  same  reasons  as  Chilili  and  the  other  pueblos 
of  the  Salines.  Possibly  its  evacuation  took  place  previous  to  that  of  the  most 
northerly  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village  [29:105].  The  Indians  from  Cuaray,  a  Tigua 
pueblo  situated  about  ten  miles  southeast,  retired  to  Tajique,  taking  with  them 
the  corpse  of  the  founder  of  their  mission,  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana,  which 
they  buried  again  in  the  church  of  that  pueblo  [29:106].  [[Footnote:]  Dttixm- 
cias  sobre  la  solizitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana,  1759, 
M.  S.,  fol.  5:  'El  Yndio  Tano  de  el  Pueblo  de  Galisteo  llamado  el  Che  tambien 
mui  racional  dixo:  Que  el  sauia,  y  avfa  oydo  varias  vezes,  que  el  Indio  llamado 
Tempano  mui  viejo  y  que  avfa  sido  de  aquellos  pueblos  arruinados,  contaba  que 
aquel  pueblo  llamado  Quara  se  havi'a  perdido  primero.  Y  que  los  que  quedaron 
de  el  se  avian  juntado  con  los  Yndios  de  el  immediate  pueblo  llamado  Taxique, 
y  que  quando  se  perdio  Quara  sacaron  de  el  un  cuerpo  de  un  religioso  difunto, 
pero  que  no  sabia  donde  lo  avian  puesto.'  From  the  investigation  made  at  that 
time  by  direction  of  Governor  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle,  it  appears 
that  the  body  of  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana  was  found  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  Tajique,  and  not  at  Cuaray.  The  Indian  Tempano  here  referred 
to  was  from  the  Salines,  and  well  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century 
as  a  faithful  and  reliable  man.  His  name  appears  in  several  documents  of  the 
time.']  There  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  last  priest  of  Tajique  escaped 
from  the  pueblo  in  company  with  two  Spaniards,  which  would  imply  that  the 
village  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  direct  onslaught  made  upon  it  by 
the  savages.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324:  "Que  administraba  un 
religioso  que  escapo  del  rebellion  con  otros  dos  Espanoles."  If  it  is  true  that  the 
priest  escaped  in  the  manner  indicated,  it  was  certainly  at  least  four  years  prior  to 
the  rebellion,  for  Tajique  was  in  ruins  in  1680.  Escalante,  Carta,  par.  2.  Fray 
Juan  Alvarez,  Memorial.  That  the  Apaches,  and  not  the  insurrection,  caused 
the  loss  of  the  place,  is  beyond  all  doubt.]1 
See  [29:105].   ' 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  257-59,  1892. 
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[29:107]  (1)  Eng.  Estancia  settlement.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.    Estancia    'farm'    'cattle   ranch'.    =  Eng.    (1).     The 

settlement  evidently  took  its  name  from  some  farm  located  there. 

This  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  and  American  settlement  on  the 

New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

[29:108]  (1)  Eng.  Willard  settlement,  Eng.  family  name.     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Willard.  (<Eng.)     =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  and  American  settlement  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Belen  Cut-off  [29:108]  with  the  New  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  [29:13]. 
[29:109]  A  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
popularly  known  as  the  Belen  Cut-off,  since  it  connects  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Belen,  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103],  but  somewhat  too  far  south,  to  be  shown  on 
[29]. 
[29:110]  (1)  ''Anfse.Q.e  'place  of  the  salt,'  at  level  of  or  below  speaker 
{?qnj>sg,  'salt'  <'«.  'alkali';  nj>%  of  uncertain  force,  same  as  in 
lcunj>x  'turquoise',  cf .  Icu  'stone').    =  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Menatilcw.  said  to  mean 'salt  place.'  The  first 
two  syllables  are  evidently  the  Cochiti  word  for  'salt'.  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Salinas  lakes  or  district.  ( <  Span.).  Known  also  as  the 
salt  lakes,  salt  marshes,  etc.,  and  by  Bandelier  as  the  "Salines." 
These  terms  may  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  adjacent  Manz- 
ano  mountains  [29:104]  as  in  Span.  (4).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Span.  (4).  "The  salt  marshes"1 ;  "the  salt  marshes  in  front  of  the 
Manzano  range"2;  "the  salt  lagunes  of  the  Manzano"3;  "the 
Salines  of  the  Manzano"4;  "the  Salt  Lagunes  of  the  Manzano"5 ; 
"the  Salt  Lakes  of  the  Manzano". 

(4)  Span.  Las  Salinas,  Las  Salinas  del  Manzano,  'the  salt 
marshes'  'the  salt  marshes  of  the  Manzano  [district],'  referring  to 
the  Manzano  Mountains  [29:104].  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
The  salt  lakes  of  this  region  were  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Indians  of  the  various  pueblos 
in  ancient  times  used  to  make  long  pilgrimages  thither  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  salt,  an  operation  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  religious  ceremony.  After  wagons  were  introduced 
among  the  Indians  they  hauled  heavy  loads  of  salt  in  them  from 
the  deposits.  This  is  still  done  at  the  present  day.  An  Indian  of 
San  Juan  hauled  a  wagon  load  from  the  Salinas  district  last  year. 
Mexicans  from  various  parts  of  New  Mexico  get  their  salt  from 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  163,  1890 

2 Ibid.,  p.  36. 

» Ibid.,  p.  167;  pt.  II,  p.  20,  1892. 

«Ibid.,  p.  113. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  219. 

*  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 
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the  Salinas,  as  they  have  done  for  generations.  The  salt  was  for- 
merly free  to  all,  but  a  few  years  ago  an  American,  in  possession 
of  the  best  deposit,  at  a  place  about  8  miles  east  of  Willard 
[29:108],  began  charging  for  it. 

The  Tewa  insist  that  formerly  the  salt  was  not  considered  the 
property  of  any  one  tribe  of  Indians,  but  the  divine  gift  of  Salt 
Old-Woman,  who  gave  of  herself  freely  to  the  Indians  who  came 
to  seek  salt.  The  Tewa  state  further  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  who 
used  to  live  near  the  salt  deposits  did  not  own  them  or  interfere 
with  other  Indians  getting  salt,  but  that  the  Apache,  when  on  the 
warpath,  would  kill  people  who  went  to  the  salt  marshes.  Yet 
Bandelier  says:  "The  salt  marshes  in  front  of  the  Manzano  range 
[29:104]  gave  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  as  well  as  the  Piros  of  Abo  and 
of  Tabira,  an  influential  position,  through  their  control  over  the 
supply  of  salt."1 

Bandelier  describes  the  salt  marsh  district  as  follows: 

The  basin  of  the  salt  lakes  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  hills  and  valleys  rising 
to  the  densely  wooded  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  del  Manzano  [29:104],  The 
lowest  spurs  of  the  chain,  as  far  as  the  northern  base  of  the  Jumanos  Mesa,  were 
the  country  of  the  Eastern  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  [Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages 
577-78].  It  is  a  narrow  strip  with  a  few  unimportant  watercourses.  [[Foot- 
note:'] Like  the  arroyos  of  Chilili  and  Tajique  [Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated] 
and  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]].  None  of  these  watercourses  reach  the 
basin  of  the  salt  lakes;  they  sink  some  distance  to  the  west  of  it.]  The  heart 
of  the  mountains  appears  to  be  without  vestiges  of  human  occupation,  as  are 
the  salt  lakes  proper  and  the  plains  north  of  them  as  far  as  the  Galisteo  basin 
[Santa  Fe  Plain  [Large  Features];  but  see  Pueblo  ruin  north  of  Moriarty 
[29:unlocated]].2 

"The  dismal  basin  of  the  Salines."3  Salt  ^qnfsg)  was  personi- 
fied by  the  Tewa  as  an  old  woman,  known  as  ,Anfsekwijo  'Salt 
Old- Woman'  ('(my*  'salt';  Jew  > jo  'old  woman').  She  has  magic 
power  {'pinayf)  to  preserve  things  from  decay  and  to  make  peo- 
ple live  long.  She  gives  of  her  bod}^,  which  is  salt.  The  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  have  a  tradition  that 
Salt  Old-Woman  formerly  lived  in  the  Tewa  country.  The  San 
Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  m}Tths  obtained  locate  her  ancient  abode 
a,t,Afug.e  [13:35],  the  V-shaped  salt  meadow  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  San  Juan  myth 
obtained  is  as  follows:  Salt  Old- Woman  used  to  live  at  ,Afug.e 
[13:35].  At  that  time  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  go  to  ,Afug.e 
to  gather  salt.  It  was  white  on  the  ground  there.  One  time  at 
a  big  festival  at  Jyyge  Pueblo  [13:27]  Salt  Old- Woman  blew 
mucus  all  over  the  food  to  salt  it.  Some  of  the  people  did  not 
like  this  and  Salt  Old-Woman  became  so  angry  that  she  went  down 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  36,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  264,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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to  'Anfsegc  [29:110],  abandoning  the  Tewa  country  altogether. 
The  supply  of  salt  at  ,Aj>ug.e  ceased  upon  her  departure,  only  a 
trace  of  worthless  salt  remaining  there  from  the  deposit  which  in 
ancient  times  she  gave  so  freely  to  the  people.  When  Tewa  go  to 
'Anfxg.e  they  pray  to  Salt  Old- Woman,  lest  she  forsake  them.  She 
lives  in  the  lakes  down  there.  The  Tewa  when  fetching  salt  from 
ijQ.ns%g.&  used  to  go  in  groups  of  several  men  each  and  deposit 
prayer-sticks  in  the  lake  and  throw  coarse  meal  into  it.  The}^ 
would  pray  long  by  the  lake.  They  brought  the  salt  home  in  bags. 
A  similar  myth  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, mention  ,Aft>g.e  as  the  locality  at  which  Salt  Old-Woman  used 
to  dwell.  The  Santa  Clara  myth  describes  Salt  Old-Woman's  per- 
sonal appearance.  "She  wore  white  boots  and  a  white  cotton 
manta,  and  in  her  hand  instead  of  a  handkerchief  she  carried  a 
white  abalone  shell  (?eji).  It  was  so  soft  that  she  could  fold  it — 
and  white.'1  Mrs.  Stevenson1  tells  much  of  Zufii  salt  gathering. 
The  Zufii  "Salt  Mother"  is  evidently  comparable  with  the  Tewa 
Salt  Old- Woman.  It  may  be  that  the  Zufii  have  a  myth  also  of 
the  Salt  divinity  having  once  inhabited  the  Salinas;  Mrs.  Steven- 
son writes:  "The  straight  line  extending  east  and  west  across  the 
slab  [a  religious  slab]  indicates  the  road  leading  from  Han'lipmkla 
to  the  Salt  Mother  before  she  left  her  home,  east  of  I'tiwanna 
[Zufii  Pueblo]".2  See  [29:111].  [29:112],  [29:113],  Salt  (Minerals, 
,  page  579),  [13:35],  [18:15],  and  Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the 
Salinas  region  [29:110],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:111]  (1)  Eng.  Dog  Lake,  translating  Span.  (2).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)- Span.  Laguna  del  Perro  'dog  lake'.  Why  the  name  was 
applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  salt  lagoons  of  the  Salinas  [29:110]; 
its  name  is  well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  Salinas 
region.     See  [29:110],  and  Dog  Lake  spring  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:112]  Eng.  "Pedernal".3  This  is  Span,  pedernal 'flint'  'obsidian'. 
It  appears  to  be  applied  to  a  peak,  the  height  of  which  is  given 
as  7,580  feet.     See  [29:110],  [29:113]. 

[29:113]  (1)  K  'yjopiyf  '  wolf  mountain'  (¥y,jo '  wolf;  j>V0f  'moun- 
tain ').  Is  this  merely  a  translation  of  Span.  (3)?  The  name  was 
given  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  who  has  visited  the  Salinas  region. 
<  Eng.  '(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Lobo  Mountain.     (<Span.).      =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Lobo,  Cerro  del  Lobo  'wolf  mountain \ 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "C?del  Lobo".3 

'The  Zufii  Indians,  Twadii-third  R<y.  Bur.  Amir.  Film.,  pp.  854-61,  190-1. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  445. 

•  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet,  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1»73,  '74,  '76,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
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This  is  described  by  the  San  Juan  informant  as  a  conspicuous 
hill  or  mountain  north  of  the  salt  lakes  [29:110],  q.  v.  See  also 
[29:112], 
[29:114]  (1)  Nqpotapohuhi  'dry  mud  water  creek'  (nqpo  'worked 
mud';  ta  'dryness'  'dry';  pohtfu  'creek  with  water  in  if  <po 
'water',  hiCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Perhaps  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  Span.  (6).     =  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).  Span.  (6). 

(2)  Jemez  Pdtf  uffulony,  '  mudd}^  creek ' {pa  'water'  'creek'; 
tfuffulony,  'muddy'  'dirty').  Perhaps  merely  a  translation 
of   Span.     (6).      =Tewa  (1),    Cochiti   (3),    Eng.    (5),    Span.    (6). 

(3)  Cochiti  Arxmtsatfena  '  dirty  river  (drsemtsa  'dirty ' 
'muddy';  tfena  'river'  'creek').  This  was  believed  by  the 
informant  to  be  a  translation  of  Span.  (6).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2), 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6): 

(4)  Navaho  "  Nasfsitqe  " :  *  given  as  name  of  "  Rio  Puerco,  New 
Mexico";  no  etymology  supplied. 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  River,  Puerco  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l), 
Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  Puerco  'dirty  river'.  The  name  is  descriptive. 
=Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).     "  Rio  Puerco".2 

This  is  a  long  river  or  creek  which  joins  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103].     [29:115]  is  an  important  tributary. 
[29:115]  (1)  Eng.  San  Jose  River,  San  Jose  Creek.     (<Span.).     = 
Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  San  Jose,  Rio  de  San  Jose"  'Saint  Joseph  River'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  saint-name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  Some  maps  show  a  San  Jose  settlement  near  McCarthy 
on  the  Acoma  Pueblo  Grant. 

(3)  Span.  "Rio  Gallo".3  This  means  'rooster  river'.  It  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  of  the  name  San  Jose  Creek. 

Laguna  [29:117]  and  Acoma [29:18]  Pueblos  are  in  the  drainage 
of  this  tributary  of  the  Puerco  River  [29:29]. 
[29:116]  (1)  Laguna  "Kvishti":4  dialect  not.  specified,  but  surely 
Laguna.  "Queesche".5  "Kwist3ri":6  evidently  the  same  as  the 
preceding;  given  as  meaning  "'take  it  down',  referring  to  an 
ancient  tradition". 

(2)  fing.  Poguate,     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Poguate,  of  unknown  origin,  evidently  an  Indian 
word.  =Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  often  confused  with  Pojoaque 
[21:29].     The  spellings  with  j  may  be  due  to   influence  of  Po- 

i  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  133,  1910. 
«  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  199,  1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Merid.,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77  and  '78. 
<  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Sum.  Sep.,  vn,  p.  345,  1879. 
spradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  IV,  p.  345,  1891. 
6 Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  184,  1910). 
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joaque.  The  Span,  name  is  pronounced  powd'te  in  New  Mexican 
Span.  "Poguaque".1  "Pojuate".2  "Pojuato".3  "Poguate'V 
"Pagnati".5  "PoquatS".6  "Pogouate".7  "Pojuaque".8  "Po- 
hanti".9  "Pojnati".10  "Pahuata".11  "Povate".12  "Povuate".13 
"Provate".14  "  Pujuaque  ">  "Paguate".18  "Pajuate".17 
"Pahuate".18 

Next  to  the  parent  pueblo,  Laguna  [29:117J,  this  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Laguna  Indian  villages.  See  [29:117]  and 
Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  574). 
[29:117]  (1)  Pokwin4iweyQywi .  'pueblo  by  the  lake'  (pokwi  'lake' 
<po  'water',  Jcw{  unexplained;  Hwe  'at'  'by'  locative  postfix; 
^qt)V)\  'pueblo').  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa 
(2),  Picuris  (4). 

(2)  Poto'iwe'oywi  'pueblo  where  the  water  is  dammed  up'  (po 
'water';  to  'to  be  in'  'to  be  dammed  up;  Hwe  'at'  'by'  locative 
postfix;  'oywi  'pueblo1).  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  espe- 
cially Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (4). 

(3)  Laftitntfoywi,  \Alaguna'Qywi  (Laguna  <Span.  (18);  'Ala- 
guna  <Span.  a  Laguna  'at  Laguna'  'to  Laguna';  'oijwi  'pueblo"). 
Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning.  Both  of  these  forms  are  quite 
common  at  present  among  the  Tewa.  Tewa  in  conversation  are 
heard  to  use  'Alagyma  repeatedly  in  talking  Span,  when  the  Span, 
does  not  require  the  preposition  a. 

(4)  Picuris  "Pahwlma":19  said  to  refer  to  a  lake.  Cf.  names  of 
similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2). 

(5)  Sandia  "Kuhkweai":20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
(<Keresan?).     Cf.  similar  forms. 

(6)  Isleta  "Kuhkweai":20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
(<Keresan?)     Cf.  similar  forms. 

(7)  Isleta  "Bierai":21  given  as  the  Isleta  name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  "Bieride":21  given  as  meaning  Laguna  person,  plu. 
"Biernin". 

i  Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 

SAbert,  ibid.,  p.  469. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

'Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  p.  xciv,  1848. 

*  Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  218, 1850. 

«  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  395, 1850. 

7  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvil,  p.  297,  1851. 

s  Parke,  Map  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

s  Ten  Broeck  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  77, 1854. 

'« Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  328,  1871. 

11  Gwyther  in  Overland  Mo.,  p.  262,  Mar.,  1871. 

"Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Sum.  Sep.,  VII,  p.  339,  1879. 

13 Ibid.,  p.  418. 

»  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  VI,  p.  183,  1883. 

is  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  64, 1889. 

i«  G.  H.  Pradt,  letter  to  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  quoted  Is  Bandbook  Inds.,  pt.  2.  p.  184,  1910. 

17  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  94, 1893. 

is  Collins  in  Intl.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1902,  p.  255, 1903. 

"Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

»> Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  768,  1907). 

aGatsehet.  Isleta  MS.  vocab..  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 
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(8)  Jemez  KeowdegVi,  of  obscure  etymology  (keowe'e  <  Kere- 
san?; g$i  locative).  Cf.  similar  forms.  The  Jemez  call  'Laguna 
person'  Keowe'e,  plu.  Keowe'e/  (f  2+  plu.  postfix).  Cf.  the  name 
of  the  pueblo  given  above. 

(9)  Jemez Zaguna.  (<Span.).'    =Tewa(3),  Eng.  (17),  Span.  (IS). 

(10)  Cochiti  KdwaiUca,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf .  similar  forms 
in  the  other  Keresan  dialects.     The  name  does  not  refer  to  a  lake. 

(11)  Sia  "  Kawaikame  " : 1  evidently  for  the  Sia  form  meaning 
'Laguna  people'.  Cf.  similar  forms.  "  Kawaikama".2  Cf. 
similar  forms. 

(12)  Laguna  Kdwaika,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf.  similar 
forms.  The  '  Laguna  people'  are  called  Kawafikami  (mi  'people'); 
cf.  Laguna  (13),  below.  "Kan-Ayko".3  "Ko-stete"3  (probably 
equivalent;  given  as  Laguna  name  for  Laguna  Pueblo).  "Ka- 
waikome": 4  this  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Laguna;  evidently 
means  'Laguna  people'.  "Kawaik'-ka-me": 5  given  as  name  of 
Laguna  people.  "  Karaikome " : 6  evidently  for  name  of  the 
Laguna  people.  "Ka-waik"'.7  "Ka-waika,"'.7  "Kawaikame":8 
given  as  name  of  Laguna  Tribe.  "Ka-uay-ko".9  "Koiks".10 
' '  Kawaik  »."     "  Ka-hua-i-ko  ". 12 

(13)  Laguna  "Sitsime":13  given  as  the  Laguna  people's  name 
for  themselves;  the  last  syllable  probably  means  'people'. 

(14)  Zurii  "K'ya-na-thlana-kwe"  :14  given  as  meaning  "people 
of  the  great  pool  or  pond".     Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(15)  Hopi  "Kaiwaika"  :15  dialect  not  specified.  "Kawahy- 
kaka".18  "Kawaikkaa".17  "Kawaika".18  Cf.  similar  forms; 
probably  <  Keresan. 

(lt>)Navaho  "To-zan'-ne"'  :19  given  as  meaning  "much  water." 
"Tozjanne".20     "Tuzhlani".21     "To  TlunnI".22    "Tqo  lani":23 

i  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  753, 1907). 

3  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  17s,  1875  (»  for  it). 
*  Powell  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xiv,  p.  604,  Aug.,  1880. 

o  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  7,  1884. 

«  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  p.  183, 18S5. 

'  ten  Kate,  op.cit. 

s  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  230,  1885. 

9  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260,  1890. 

"  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  202,  1894. 

11  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

12  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  I,  No.  9,  p.  13, 1906. 
■a  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

n  Gushing,  inf'n  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.cit. 

is  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  30,  1891. 

"  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11,  1895. 

« Ibid.,  p.  143. 

i8  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Migr.  Trad.,  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Auk  t.  Ethn.,  p.  632,  note,  1898. 

is  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.'6,  1884. 

20  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  231, 1885. 

11  Hodge,  op.cit. 

23  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

23  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 
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given  as  name  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  meaning  "  much  water".  "Tqo 
lain":1  given  as  name  for  'Laguna  people,'  meaning  "much 
water  people". 

(17)  Eng.  Laguna  Pueblo.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9), 
Span.  (18).     Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(18)  Span.  Laguna  'lake.'  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9),  Eng.  (IT). 
Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning-.  For  origin  of  this  name  see  general 
treatment  of  Laguna,  below.  "Laguna".2  "San  Josef  de  La 
Laguna".3  "Seguna".4  "Lagunes".5  "Lagouna".6  "Lagu- 
nians".7  "Layma".8  "La  haguna**.9  "San  Jose  de  la  La- 
guna".10   "Saguna".11    "Lagaua".12    "Lagune".13    "Taguna".14 

(19)  Span.  San  Jose  'Saint  Joseph.'  This  is  the  mission  name. 
"San  Josef  de  La  Laguna".15     "San  Jose  de  la  Laguna".13 

This  is  a  large  west  Keresan  pueblo.  Our  knowledge  about 
it  is  summarized  by  Hodge.10 

The  pueblo  is  named  'lake,'  'water  dammed  up',  'much  water', 
etc. ,  in  various  languages,  because  of  a  pond  which  used  to  be  a 
short  distance  above  (west  of)  the  pueblo,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  washed  out  by  a  flood  in  the  creek  [29:115]  in  1855.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  the  lake,  the  former  bed  of  which  is  now  a  meadow. 
Hodge17  says  that  the  pueblo  is  called  Laguna  "on  account  of  a 
large  pond  west  of  the  pueblo,"  but  does  not  state  that  the  pond 
has  disappeared. 

Until  1871  the  tribe  occupied,  except  during  the  summer  season,  the  single 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  this  village  is  gradually  becoming  depopulated,  the 
inhabitants  establishing  permanent  residences  in  the  former  summer  villages 
of  Casa  Blanca,  Cubero,  Hasatch,  Paguate  [29:116],  Encinal,  Santa  Ana, 
Paraje,  Tsiama,  and  Puertecito18. 

See  [29:116]  and  Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  574). 
[29:118]  (1)  'Akoma/oywi  'Acoma  Pueblo'  (?Ahmia  <Span.  (19);  ''oywi 
'  pueblo').    This  is  the  only  common  Tewa  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo, 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  128,  1910. 

2MS.  of  1702  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arehseol.  Inn/.  Papers,  V,  p.  lx;>,  lsyo;  Villa  Seflor,  Theatro 
Amer.,  pt.  2,  p.  421,  1748. 

3  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

«  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 

5  Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  150, 1850. 

s Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5thser.,xxvn,  p.  297,  1851. 

i  Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.,  pp.  81.  88, 1854. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

sDomenech,  Deserts.N.  Amer.,  I,  p.  443, 1860. 

io  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

»  Klett  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  v,  p.  584,  1874. 

"Gatsehet  in  Wheeler  Swrv.  Rep.,  VII,  p.  405,  1879  (misprint). 

"Gatschetin  Mag.  Amer.  Hid.,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

M  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  45,  1888  (misprint). 

1  •"■  Alencaster,  op.  cit. 

16  Handbook  tods.,  pt.  1,  pp.  752-63,  1907. 

"Ibid.,  p.  752. 

■8  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  753. 
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and   Tewa  (2)    is  regarded  as  a   loan  word   from  the  Keresan, 
although  it  is  understood  hy  all.  Of.  names  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  'Aho'oywi  of  obscure  etymology  i^Alco  <  Keresan;  ''qywi 
'pueblo').  This  is  regarded  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Keresan. 
Cf .  names  of  similar  sound. 

(3)  Sandia  "Tu'hlawai".1  Said  to  refer  probably  to  a  tree  or 
plant".      =  Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5).     Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(4)  Isleta  "Ti'lawei".2  "Ti'lawehuide":2  given  as  meaning 
'Isleta  person',  plu.  " Ti'lawehun ".  "Tiilawei":2  given  as 
another  Isleta  name.  "Tu''hlawe".3  =Sandia  (3),  Tiwa  (5). 
Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  "Tuthla-huay".4 
"  Tuthea-uay  "  : 5  given  as  "Tigua"  name.  "  Tuth -la-nay ".' 
=  Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4).     Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(6)  Jemez  TotfiagVi  of  obscure  etymology  (totyia,  unexplained; 
ffPi  locative).  Cf .  Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Unspecified  (15). 
The  Jemez  call  an  'Acoma  person'  Totfia,  plu.  Tot f  if  (f,  post- 
fix denoting  2  +  plu.) 

(7)  Cochiti  Aho,  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodge's  etvmol- 
ogy  of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Acoma  people  are  called  Ahomse 
(mse  'people').     Cf.  the  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(8)  Sia  "Akome":7  evidently  the  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti 
Ahomse,  'Acoma  people'. 

(9)  Laguna  Aho,  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodges  etymol- 
ogy of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Laguna  call  the  Acoma  people 
Alcomi  {mi  'people').     Cf.   the  names  of  similar  sound. 

(10)  "Acoma  Alco  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf.  the  etymology 
given  by  Hodge  for  his  form  quoted  below.  The  Acoma  call  their 
own  people  Ahomi  (mi  'people').  "A-qo":8  given  as  Acoma  name 
for  Acoma.  "Akome":9  given  as  the  Acoma  name  for  the  Acoma 
people,  meaning  "people  of  the  white  rock";  evidently  the  same 
as  the  author's  Ahomi,  for  which  no  etymology  could  be  obtained, 
except  that  mi  means  'people'.  "Akome,  'people  of  the  white 
rock'  now  commonly  pronounced  A-ko-ma.  Their  name  for  their 
town  is  A'ko".9 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907). 

■  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 

s  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  235,  1892. 

'-  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  211, 1893. 

e Ibid.,  p.  149. 

'  Spinden,  Sia  MS.  notes,  1911. 

»  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  p.  668,  Sept.,  1886. 

s  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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(11)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified).  Cf.  the  forms  of  similar 
sound.  "Acus".1  "Hacus":2  same  as  "Acus".  "Acuco":3 
perhaps  from  the  Zuiii  form.  "Coco".4  "Suco".5  "Acuca"." 
"Vacus".7  "Vsacus".7  "Acoma":8  evidently  from  the  Keresan 
name  for  the  people.  "Yacco".9  "  Acoma ".1Q  "Acoman".  u 
"Acomeses".12  "Acquia".13  "Aioma".14  "Acu".15  "Aiomo".18 
"Sf  Estevan  Acoma".17  "  Alcuco":18  apparently  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  Zuni  form.  "Aacus".18  "Acux".19 
"Acomo".20  "Atlaehaco".21  "Alomas".22  "Acome".23  "Aquia".24 
"San  Estevan  de  Acoma".24  "S.  Estevau  de  Acama".25 
"Acomas":26  this  refers  to  the  people;  the  expression  is  "pueblo 
de  Acomas".  "Acona".27  "Acucans".28  "Aconia".29  "San 
Esteban  de  Acoma".30  "Ako".31  "Ago".32  "  San  Esteban  de 
Asoma".33  "Abucios".34  "Acmaat".35  "Acomenses".38  "A-ko".37 

>  Nica  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  440,  1600. 

2  Nica  (1539)  cited  by  Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xiv,  p.  322,  1870. 

3Castaflcda  (1540)  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  p.  519,  1896. 

*  Alvarado  (1540)  in  Winship,  ibid.,  p.  594. 

&Galvano  (1563)  in  HakUnjt  Sue.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227, 1862,  according  to  Hodge,  Handbook  Inds.,pt.  1,  p. 
11, 1907,  misquoting  "Acuco"  of  Coronado;  also  applied  to  Cicuic=Pecos  [29:33]. 

6Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  ill,  p.  1, 1565. 

'Nica,  Relation  in  Ramusio,  ibid.,  p.  357. 

sRspejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  116,  1871. 

sOnate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  115  (according  to  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  for  Span,  y  Acco  =  'and  Acco'). 
loOflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  127. 

»  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.  469, 1600  (or  Acoma;  citing  Espejo,  1583). 
12  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  158, 1610. 

"Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  in  Now).  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  307, 1851. 
n  Linschoten,  Descrip.  de  l'Anierique,  p.  336,  map,  1638. 
isogilby,  America,  p.  392, 1671. 
"  Ibid.,  map. 

»  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 
■sBarcia,  Ensayo,  p.  21, 1723. 
19  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  laConq.,  p.  HI,  1742. 
» Ibid.,  p.  169. 

-i  Ibid.,  p.  159,  source  unknown  to  the  writer. 

-12  Ibid.,  p.  515,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907,  as  probably  equivalent  to  Acoma. 
23  MS.  of  1764  cited  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  p.  304,  1853. 

«  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776,  (doubtless  the  same,  but  Jefferys  locates  also  San  Estevan 
de  Acoma). 
a  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  1' Amer.,  1779  (misprint). 
26  Alcedo,  Dic.-Geog.,  II,  pp.  523,  649, 1787. 
2?  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  133,  1848. 
28  Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  P.  Sep.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  90, 1856. 
»  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Pep.  for  1864,  p.  191,  1865. 
so  Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  319, 1871. 
si  Loew  (1875)  in  Wlieeler  Sum.  Pep.,  vn,  pp.  339,  345, 1879. 
32  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  I,  p.  14,  1881,  (misprint,  g  for  <??). 
asOrozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom.  Mex.,  vi,  p.  255, 1882. 

«  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  p.  23,  1882,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907,  as  for  "the 
Acus  of  Niza". 
35  Evans  (1888)  in  Compte:Rendu  Congr.  Int.  Amer.,  vn,  p.  229,  1890. 
3« Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  145, 1889. 
3'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 
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"A-co".1      "Ako-ma".2       "Aceo".3       "Ah-co".4       "Yaco".8 
"Ab-ko".6 

(12)  Zufii.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  names  of  similar  sound.  The 
Zufii  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only  forms  wbich  contain 
two  k  sounds.  "Acogiya".7  "Hah-koo-kee-ah".8  "Hab-koo- 
kee-ah".9  "Hak-koo-kee-ah".10  "Ha-cu-quin".11  "Ha-ku".12 
"Ha-ku  Kue".13     "Hacuqua".14 

(13)  Hopi  (dialect  unspecified).  (< Zufii?).  Cf.  the  names  of 
similar  sound.  The  Zufii  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only 
forms  which  contain  two  k  sounds.  "A'ikoka".15  "Akokavi".10 
"  Akokovi". 17     The  "-vi"  appears  to  be  a  locative  ending. 

(14)  Navaho.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  the  names  of  similar  sound. 
"Hacu".18  "Ha4ius". 19  "Haqoni":20  given  as  borrowed  from 
the  Acoma  language.  "Hak'o'nl":21  given  as  Navaho  name  for 
the  Acoma  people. 

(15)  "Tutahaco".22  With  the  first  two  syllables  cf.  Sandia  (3), 
Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Jemez  (6).  With  the  last  two  syllables  cf. 
the  Keresan  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo. 

(16)  Eng.  Acoma.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (10).  Cf.  the  forms  of 
similar  sound. 

(17)  Eng.   "'Quebec  of  the  Southwest".-' 

(18)  Eng.  "Que res  [Keresan]  Gibraltar".23 

(19)  Span.  Acoma.  (<  Keresan  name  for  Acoma  people.)  Cf. 
the  Keresan  and  other  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(20)  Span.  San  Estevan  'Saint  Stephen'.  "S4  Estevan 
Acoma".24     "St.  Estevan  Queres*\25     "S.  Estevan  de  Aconia".-'; 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  132,  1890. 

2  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  p.  173,  1890. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  197, 1892. 
*  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  p.  63, 1893. 

s  Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893,  (misprint  of  Ofiate's  *'  Yaoco"). 

6  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  207,  1894. 

'  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  hied.,  xvi,  p.  102, 1871;  given  by  Hodge  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907) 
as  coming  from  the  Zufii  name. 

8  Eaton  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  p.  220,  ls.M. 

3  Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  n,  p.  53,  1860. 

'<>  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Sep.  for  1869,  p.  333, 1871. 

»  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  p.  668,  Sept.,  1886. 

12  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  op.  cit. 

'3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  r,  p.  132. 

"  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  149,  1893. 

'  ■  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  30, 1891. 

>«  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11,  1905. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

«  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  op.  cit. 

19  Bandelier,  Archxol.  Ind.  Paper?,  op.  cit. 

2"  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

21  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135, 1910. 

22  Castafieda  (1540)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  I,  p.  13, 1883. 

23  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  p.  57, 1893. 

24  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 
s  De  l'Isle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733. 
26  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
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"S.  Estevau  de  Acama".1     "St.  Estevan".2      "San  Esteban  de 
Acoma".3     "San  Esteban  de  Asorua,\4 

(21)  Span.  San  Pedro  'Saint  Peter'.  "San  Pedro".5  Span. 
Penol  '  big  rock',  so  named  from  the  mesa. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reconquer  the  village  by  Governor  Vargas  in  August, 
1696,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  destroying  their  crops  and  in  capturing  five 
warriors.  The  villagers  held  out  until  July  6,  1699,  when  they  submitted  to 
Governor  Cubero,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  pueblo  from  San  Estevan  de 
Acoma  to  San  Pedro;  but  the  former  name  was  subsequently  restored  and  is 
still  retained.8 

"Peiioles".7     "Penol".8 

For  a  description  of  Acoma  see  Hodge,  in  HandI>ook  Inds.,  pt. 
1,  pp.  10-11,  1907,  with  bibliography.  The  Acoma  language  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Laguna  [29:117].  See  [29:119]  and 
Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  574). 
[29:119]  (1)  Acoma  "Katzimo".9  "Katzim-a".10  "Katzimo".11 
"Ka-tzi-mo".12 

(2)  Eng.  Enchanted  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3),  French  (4). 
"Enchanted  Mesa".13 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Encantada  'enchanted  mesa'.  =  Eng.  (2), 
French  (1).     "Mesa  Encantada".14 

(1)  French  "Plateau  enchante".15  This  means  '  enchanted  mesa'. 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

Tins  remarkable  mesa  was  first  ascended  in  modern  times  by 
Prof.  William  Libby,  of  Princeton  University,  and  shortly  after- 
ward by  a  party  representing  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nolog}r,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodge,  in  1897.  Evidences 
of  former  occupancy  by  Pueblo  Indians  were  observed  on  the 
top  by  the  latter  party.16 

The  mesa  lies  a  few  miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  and  its 
summit  is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Acoma  previous  to  their  moving  to  the  present  site 
[29:118]. 

1  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  l'Amft.,  1779  (misprint). 

2  Kitchin,  map  N.  A.  (17S3)  in  Kaynal,  Indies,  VI,  1788. 
'Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  319,  1871. 

*  Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom.  Mex.,  VI,  p.  255,  1882  (misprint  s  for  c). 

6  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  221, 1889;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  10, 190  . 

*  Hodge,  ibid. 

i  Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  p.  3,  1632. 
s  Alcedo,  Diet.  Geog.,  iv,  p.  149,  1788. 

» Lummis,  New  Mexico  David,  p.  40, 1891;  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  665. 
'o  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  314, 1892. 
11  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  p.  28,  May,  1898. 
11  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit. 

13  Lummis,  op.  cit.,  p.  39;  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

>«  Pullen  in  Harper's   Weekly,  p.  594,  Aug.  2,  1890;  Bandelier,  op.  Oit.J  Hodge,  <>i  .  cit.;  Hewett,  Com- 
munautes,  p.  49,  1908. 
is  Ibid. 
16  See  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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[29:120]  (1)  Acoma  "Spi-nat".1 

(2)  Eng.  Mount  Taylor.     This  is  the  current  Eng.  name,  be- 
stowed in  honor  of  General  Zachary  Taylor.     ''Taylor  Peak".2 

(3)  Span.   Sierra  de   San   Mateo   'Saint   Matthew  Mountain'. 
This  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  since  early  times. 

This  mountain  is  11,389  feet  high  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.3     It  can  be  seen  from  points  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away.      It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  moun- 
tains of  the  Navaho. 
[29:121]  (1)  Eng.  Cabezon  settlement.  (<Span.).         =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cabezon,  name  of  the  mesa  [29:126],  q.  v. 
[29:122]  Wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  north 

of  Bernalillo  [29:96].  See  [29:97],  [29:98],  [29:123]. 
[29:123]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

"Where  the  church  and  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Bernalillo  now  stand,  vestiges  of  a  former  pueblo  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  were  exhumed;  also  metates,  skeletons,  and  jars 
filled  with  corn-meal1'.4  The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  school 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  north  of  Bernalillo  at  the  junction 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  by  way  of  the  wagon 
bridge  [29:122]  with  the  main  highway  up  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  See  [29:96],  [29:97],  ]29:98],  [29:99],  [29:122]. 
[29:121]  (1)  Eng.  Chilili  settlement.  (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chilili,  called  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:105].     =  Eng. 

(1).     See  first  paragraph  of  quotation  from  Bandelier  under 

[29:105],  (4);  also  [29:105]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:125]  (1)  Eng.  Tajique  settlement.  (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)    Span.    Tajique,    named    after    the   pueblo  ruin    [29:106]. 

=  Eng.  (1). 

The  village  of  Tajique,  about  15  miles  south  of  Chilili  [29:124]  .  . 
The  situation  of  Tajique  is  similar  to  that  of  Chilili — a  small  valley  open  to 
the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.  The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:105]  bor- 
der upon  the  present  settlement  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unloeated]],  which  is  here 
a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream.5 

See  [29:106]  and  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:126]  (1)  Isleta  "Tchi'kugienad":6  given  as  the  name  of  "Sierra 
Cabezon  near  R.  Puerco  [29:114]"'. 

(2)  Jemez  Wdsemq?(i,  of  obscure  et}7mology. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  305, 1892. 

2U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  part  of  Central  X.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
3  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  4th  ed.,  p.  661,  1906. 
*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 
s  Ibid.,  p. 257. 
6  Isleta  MS.  vocab.  in  possession  of  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
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(3)  Navaho  "Tsenajln":1  given  as  the  name  of  Cabezon, 
N.  Mex.,  meaning  "black  peak". 

(4)  Eng.  Cabezon  Mesa.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Cabezon  'big  head'  'big  summit'.  =Eng.  (4). 

This  is  a  big,  black,  table-like  mesa  (pi.  21,  B)  immediately 
southeast  of  Cabezon  settlement  [29:121],  to  which  it  gives  the 
name.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  hills  back  of  Jemez  Pueblo  [27 :  35]. 
[29:127]  (1)  Eng.  Ladrones  Mountains.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Siena  de  los  Ladrones  'mountains  of  the  robbers'. 
=  Eng.  (1).     "Sierra  de  los  Ladrones".2 

Bandolier2  gives  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  these  moun- 
tains as  9,214  feet,  according  to  Wheeler. 

Unlocated 

Santo  Domingo  A' a,  of  obscure  etymology.  Given  as  name  of  pueblo 
ruin  somewhere  east  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109],  by  the 
grandfather  of  Salvador  Abeita  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  old  Indian  did  not  appear  to  know  what  language  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  ruin  spoke,  or  just  where  the  ruin  is  located. 
See  Ojana  [29:  unlocated],  page  553. 

Span.  "Canada  Ancha".3  This  means  'broad  Canada'.  "On  the 
waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo  [29:3],  farther  north  [than 
[28:49]],  I  know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada 
Ancha  and  the  Canada  Larga  [[29 :  unlocated],  page  552]  at  the  foot 
of  that  wide  and  long  mesa  [29 : 3],  I  have  been  informed,  are  devoid 
of  all  remains  of  former  Indian  habitations".4  The  Canada  referred 
to  is  apparently  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  [29:3]. 
See  [29:3]  and  Canada  Larga  [29:  unlocated]. 

"Peak  of  Bernal".4  "On  the  west  [of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  a 
high  mesa  or  table  land,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the  river 
[29:32]  until  opposite  or  south  of  the  peak  of  Bernal". 

Span.  Arroyo  Chamisos".5     This  means  'greasewood  arroyo'. 

It  is  apparently  applied  to  the  arroyo  tributary  to  the  Hondo 
Arroyo  [29:17]  running  between  Sunmount  Sanatorium  (one  mile 
east  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  and  Mr.  Nagel's  ranch,  half  a  mile  farther 
east. 

(1)  Eng.  Chilili  Arroyo.     (<Span).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Chilili  'Chilili  Arroyo',  referring  to 
[29:105]  and  [29:124]. 

See  first  paragraph  of  quotation  from  Bandelier  under 
[29:105],  (4).     Cf.  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated],  page  554. 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  130,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  182-183,  1892. 
•Ibid.,  p.  81. 

« Bandelier,  Papers  Arch.  hint.  Amir.,  Amer.  scr.,  i,  i>.  37,  1888. 

6 Sunmount  Sanatorium  [pamphlet],  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  p.  8,  1912. 
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Span.  "Chimal."1 

Mentioned   by  Bandelier1  as  a  hamlet  near  the  pueblo  ruins 
,   Oj^ina[29:unloeated],  page  553,  and  Kipana  [29  mnlocated],  page  550. 
(1)  Eng.  Corrales.  (<Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Corrales  'corrals'  'paddocks'  'folds'  "Los Corrales."2 

This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  between  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100] 
and  Albuquerque  [29:103]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  wagon  road  used  by  the  mail  stage  between  Albuquerque  and 
Jemez  springs  [27:18]  joins  at  Corrales  the  main  highway  run- 
ning along  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Dog  Lake  spring,  named  from  Dog  Lake  [29:111]. 

"In  Torrance  County  are  alkaline  springs,  notabl}'  the  Dog 
Lake  Spring,  not  far  from  Estancia  [29:107]."3  See  [29:111]. 
Real  de  Dolores,  Dolores,  'camp  of  Dolores, '  Dolores  being  a  Span, 
family  name.  The  name  "Real  de  Dolores"  is  given  and  located 
about  5  miles  southwest  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62]  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  on  an  official  map.4  This 
place  is  also  labeled  "Old  Placer"  on  this  map.  It  appears  to 
give  one  of  the  names  to  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [27:72],  q.  v. 
San  Ildefonso  "Dvap-i-ge.  "5  This  name  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa 
informants.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Tewa  that  this  may  stand 
for  Jq-mpig'tP1  '  place  of  the  short  or  scrub  willow  tree(s)'  (jqyf 
'willow';  pig.i  'shortness'  'short'  opposite  of  tall;  iiH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix),  but  no  such  place-name  is  known 
to  the  Tewa  informants,  and  this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible 
form  and  etymology.     Cf.   "Uap-i-ge"  [29:unlocated],  page  555. 

"Ruins  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and  southeast  of  Lamy 
[29:38].  .  .  .  I  have  not  seen  them,  and  therefore  speak  from  hear- 
say only..  The  gentleman  who  mentioned  and  described  them  to 
me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  San  Ildefonso, 
who  informed  him  that  they  were  respectively  called  Uap-i-ge 
[29:unlocated]  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  ancient 
Tanos  villages."6 

The   present   writer   has   asked    some  of  the   oldest  and  best- 
informed  Indians  of  San  Ildefonso  about  these  places,  but  they 
have  never  heard  of  them.     See  "Uap-i-ge"  [29:unlocated]. 
Cochiti  Ilakdwa  'east  canyon'  {ha  'east';  Icdwa  'canyon'  'canada'). 

This  is  described  by  a  Cochiti  informant  as  a  large  canyon  some- 
where near  Tetilla  Mountain  [29 :4]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890.    The  meaning  has  not  been  determined. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

3  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  175,  1906. 

4  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77  and  '78. 

s  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  100, 1892. 
6  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 
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Santo  Domingo  "TTuash-pa  Tzen-a."1.  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  the  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  preceding 
the  present  one  and  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  it.  See 
under  [28:109]  for  discussion. 

Iron  springs  10  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  "Ten  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe  [29:5]  are  iron  springs,  claimed  to  equal  in  medicinal  vir- 
tue those  at  Manitbu,  Colorado."2 

San  Felipe  "Isht-ua  Yen-e."3  Bandelier  adds  the  etymology  as  "from 
Isht-ua,  arrow. " 

This  is  a  place  north  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  men- 
tioned in  a  San  Felipe  myth.  "They  were  pursued  by  the  pyg- 
mies as  far  as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.  From  Isht-ua, 
arrow."3 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  "Ka-po."4  "Kaapo."5  "Kapo."6  None  of  the 
Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  to  conjecture  as  to  its  mean- 
ing has  little  value,  since  there  are  many  combinations  of  sylla- 
bles in  Tewa  which  would  make  a  good  place-name  and  might  be 
written  thus  by  Bandelier.  The  doubling  of  the  a  in  one  form  is 
puzzling.  The  first  syllable  might  mean  'leaf '  'wild-rose' 'cor- 
ral' 'ball'  'it  is  not',  etc.,  while  the  second  can  be  taken  as 
'water'  'trail'  'moon'  'squash'  'head'  'hair'  'hole'  'snow,'  etc. 
It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  the  name  is  identical  with 
either  A'1  ape,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  or  Kapo,  the  pueblo 
♦ruin  [5:23]. 

(2)  Span.  "Tuerto."7  "El  Tuerto."7  This  means  'one-eyed' 
'squint-eyed'  'twisted'  'wry'.  Why  the  name  was  applied  is  not 
known.  The  ruin  appears  to  give  its  name  to  the  arroyo  [29:76]. 
We  follow  Hodge8  in  assuming  that  Bandelier7  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  "Ka-po "'and  "Sem-po-ap-i"  in  the  same  order 
in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore  "Ka-po" 
and  "Tuerto"  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin;  see  the  quotation 
below: 

South  of  the  portion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that  lies 
between  the  stations  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]  and  Wallace  [29:60],  a  bleak  ex- 
panse, neither  valley  nor  plain,  gradually  rises  towards  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Dolores  [29:72]  and  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [29:73].  ...  At  Golden,  or 
Real  de  San  Francisco  [29:75],  where  the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  [29:7(5]  emerges 
from  a  narrow  mountain  valley,  and  where  gold  washing  has  been  curried  on 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  187,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1900. 

8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

<  Ibid.,  pp.  108,  123. 

*  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221,  L898. 

«  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  88,  L908. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  Jit.  n,  p.  108,  note. 
'  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  833,  1007. 
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sporadically,  two  sites  of  former  pueblos  are  pointed  out.  These  are  called  El 
Tuerto  [Ka-po]  and  Valverde  ["Sem-po-ap-i"  [29:unlocated],  p.554],and  both 
lie  within  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Golden  [29:75].  The  villages  were  small, 
and  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  gave  me  t  heir  names  as  Ka-po  and  Sem-po-ap-i 
[29:unlocated].  Barely  distinguishable  mounds  indicate  the  sites,  and  I  found 
neither  pottery  nor  obsidian  on  them,  only  fragments  of  basalt  and  othi 
Both  these  pueblos  may  have  been  inhabited  in  1598,  according  to  the  list 
given  to  Onate  by  the  Indians  at  San  Juan,  on  the  9th  of  September  of  that 
year.  [[Footnote:]  Obedienda  y  Vamllaje  de  San  Juan  Baplista,  p.  114:  '  Y  el  de 
la  Cienega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  Sant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana, 
Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerto  y  el  Pueblo  quemado '.  But  it  may  be  that,  in- 
stead of  'Puerto,'  Tuerto  was  intended;  or  Puerto  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Bocas  at  the  Bajada  [29:26].  Further  on,  I  shall  refer 
to  a  singular  passage  in  the  Memoria  of  Castafio  de  Sosa,  which  may  relate  to 
these  two  villages.1] 

San  Ildcfonso  Katege  'lift  leaf  (ka  'leaf;  tege  'to  lift'  'to  pick  up'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cie- 
•  neguilla  [29:20]  or  Cienega  [29:21].  The  name  was  obtained 
from  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  one  younger  man  of  that 
pueblo,  but,  strange  to  say,  none  of  them  was  familiar  with  the 
country  about  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  nor  knew  exactly  where 
Katege  is  situated. 

TanoTewa(?)  "Kipana",  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  the  Tewa 
informants.  It  sounds  to  the  Tewa  as  if  it  might  be  a  corruption 
of  Tewa  kipsennse  'beyond  the  prairie-dogs'  (ki  'prairie-dog'; 
pxnnse.  'beyond'),  but  this  makes  little  sense.  "Quipana".2 
"Ki-pa-na".3      "Ki-pan-na'V     "Kipana".5     "Guipana".6  • 

The  same  is  true  [may  have  been  inhabited  in  1598]  also  of  the  ruins  called 
O-jan-a  [29:unlocated]  and  Ki-pan-na.  I  have  not  visited  them;  but  they 
lie  south  of  the  settlement  of  Tejon  [29:81],  in  the  hilly  country  separating  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83]  from  the  San  Francisco  [29:73].  That  they  were  Tanos 
villages  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  catalogue  of  pueblos  which  I  have 
mentioned  includes  them.  Still,  this  no  absolute  proof  that  these  four  pueblos7 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  Onate.  The  list  was  made  at  San  Juan  among  the 
Tehuas  [Tewa],  and  they  may  have  given  the  names  of  villages  abandoned  some- 
time previous  without  their  knowledge.  Intercourse  even  between  kindred 
tribes  in  ancient  times  was  irregular,  and  frequently  interrupted.  Several 
pueblos  might  have  been  given  up  in  one  section  of  New  Mexico  without  a 
neighboring  stock  hearing  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.8 

See  Ojana  [29:unlocated],  page  553. 
San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe  Kwhanafvyf  '  Kwirana  Mountain',  so  called 
because  it  resembles  in  shape  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  prac- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  1892. 

2  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Incd.,  XVI,  p.  11 1,  1871. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 
<  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  109. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  122;  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38,  1908. 

«  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893  (</  for  q,  a  misquotation  of  Ofiate's  form). 

7  See  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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ticed  by  members  of  the  Kwirana  Society  in  ceremonies  (Kwuana 
unexplained,  a  secret  society  of  the  Tewa;  piyj>  'mountain'). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  region  about  Cer- 
rillos  [29:53]  and  to  have  two  peaks  of  almost  equal  height,  which 
resemble  closely  the  "make-up"  of  the  hair  of  the  men  of  the 
Kwirana  society  when  they  appear  in  certain  ceremonies,  the  hair 
on  such  occasions  being  worn  in  two  u,horns".  The  Kosa  society 
has  this  same  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair. 
(1)  Ki'/i.fir'oijirU; )',  'turquoise  pueblo  ruin'  (hunfsg,  'turquoise'; 
'Qywikeji  "pueblo  ruin1  <^oywi  'pueblo',  £07*  'old'  postpound). 
This  is  the  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo,  said  to  have  been  applied 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  famous  turquoise  mines  [29:55]. 
It  was  probably  the  Tano  Tewa  name  also. 

(2)  Tano  Tewa  "  Kua-kaa",  etc.,  given  by  Bandelier,  according 
to  whom  this  name  was  applied  both  to  this  pueblo  and  to  the 
pueblos  [29:  In]  and  [ 29 : 1 ' » J ,  q.  v.  The  Tewa  informants-do  not 
know  any  such  place-name,  and  unless  further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Tano  Tewa  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109], 
our  knowledge  of  this  nam*  will  probably  forever  remain  in 
its  present  imperfect  condition.  It  appears  that  Bandelier  was 
wrongly  informed  when  he  was  told  that  the  name  "Kua-kaa", 
etc.,  was  applied  by  the  Tano  Tewa  to  this  pueblo.  See  [29:18] 
and  [29:19].     "Cua-ka".1     "Ku-kua".1     "Kua-kaa".2 

(3)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Yates".3  "Ya-atze":4  given 
as  the  native  name.  "Ta-tze".5  "Ya-tze":6  given  as  the  Kere- 
san name.     "Yatze".7     "Yaa-tze".8 

(1)  Span.  San  Marcos  'Saint  Mark'.  "San  Marcos".9  "St. 
Marco".10     "S.  Mark".11 

The  game  difficulty  [in  determining  whether  Tano  Tewa  or  Keresan]  exists 
in  regard  to  San  Marcos.  This  ruin  I  have  not  seen,  but  descriptions  by  intel- 
ligent persons  represent  it  as  a  very  considerable  village,  and  as  having  formed 
several  quadrangles.  Its  name  in  Queres  [Keresan]  is  Ya-tze.  [[Footnote:-] 
It  appears  under  the  name  of  'Yates'  in  the  Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  San  Joan 
Baptista.)  But  the  Tanos  call  it  Kua-kaa,  the  same  name  as  the  one  ( [29:18] 
and  [29:19] )  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17].  In  1680,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection,  it  had  six  hundred  inhabitants.  [[Footnote:']  Vetancurt,  Ordnica, 
p.  324:  'Tenia  seiscientos  cristianos,  de  nacion  Queres.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Escalante  (Carta,  par.  3)  writes  as  follows:  'Dia  15  sitiaron  at'sta  los  Tanos  de 
San  Marcos,  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  yGalistt'o  [29:39],  los  Queres  de  la  Cienega 
[29:22],  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur.'     Vargas  (Autos  de  Gruerra  de  la 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125, 18'.)0. 
"Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  92,  1892. 
"Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Tried.,  xvi,  p.  L02,  1871. 
'Bandelier in  Ritch,  New  Mexico, p.  I6i>,  L885. 
*Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  79,  1891  (misprint). 
'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt,  n,  p.  92. 
i  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221,  1898. 
"Ibid.,  p. 288. 

»Sosa(1591)  in  Doc.  Tried.,  \v,  p.251,  1871, 
loCrepy,  Map  Ann  i.  Septentrionale,  I7K3  (?). 
"Bowles,  Map  Amer.,  L784, 
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segunda  Entrada,  MS.),  mentions  repeatedly  Queres  Indians  from  San  Marcos. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  botli  Queres  and  Tanos  in  the  pueblo,  but  I  consider 
the  village  to  have  been  a  Tanos  village,  just  as  to-day  Santo  Domingo  is  counted 
among  the  Queres  [Keresan],  although  there  are  many  Tanos  among  them,  and 
Isleta  among  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  although  a  good  portion  are  Queres  [Kere- 
sans]  from  Laguna.]  The  name  San  Marcos  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it 
in  1591  by  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa.  [[Footnote:]  Memoria  del  Desculrimiento  que 
Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa,  hizo  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  p.  248.] 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  siege  of  Santa  F£,  in  August, 
1680;  [[Footnote :]  Diario  de  la  Retirada  de  Otermin,  fol.  28.]  and  in  1692,  when 
Diego  de  Vargas  passed  through  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of  the 
walls  still  standing  and  a  portion  of  the  church  edifices.  [[Footnote:}  Autos  de 
Guerra  de  la  segunda  Entrada,  fol.  138:  'Y  halle  despoblado  y  se  conservan 
algunos  aposentos  y  paredes  de  los  quarteles  y  viuyendas  de  el  y  asimismo  se 
hallan  las  paredes  y  canon  de  la  Yglesia  buenas  con  las  de  el  conuto.']  Near 
San  Marcos  lies  the  celebrated  locality  [29:55]  of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the 
'turquoise  mines.'  * 

According  to  Meline2  the  inhabitants  of  San  Marcos  joined  the 
Tewa  at  San  Juan.  Our  Tewa  informants  suppose  that  San 
Marcos  was  aTano  pueblo,  but  that  means  nothing  since  the  Tcwa 
call  all  the  Indians  who  lived  southeast  of  the  Tewa  country 
Tanos,  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  These  informants 
had  never  heard  of  the  San  Marcos  people  removing  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo;  the  writer  inquired  about  this  point  especially  at  San 
Juan.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  modern  map  of  New  Mexico  shows 
San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin,  but  "Ojo  San  Marcos"  (possibly  the 
spring  which  supplied  the  pueblo  with  water)  is  given  on  one,3 
and  a  number  of  maps  show  the  San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant  at  the 
same  location  as  the  spring  shown  on  the  map  cited,  namely, 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].     Cf.  [29:55]. 

Span.   "Canada  Larga".4     This  means  'long  canada'. 

"On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo  [29:3],  farther  north, 
[than  [28:49]],  I  know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada 
Ancha  [29:unlocated]  and  Canada  Larga,  at  the  foot  of  that  wide 
and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been  informed,  are  devoid  of  all 
remains  of  former  Indian  habitations".4  The  canada  referred  to 
is  apparently  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  [29:3]. 
See  [29:3]  and  Canada  Ancha  [29:unlocated]. 

Mineral  paint  deposit  in  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:69]. 
"The  Queres  [Keresans]  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  had  in  front  of 
their  village  large  veins  of  mineral  paint,  valuable  to  the  Indian 
for  his  pottery".5  In  what  direction  from  San  Felipe  Bandelier 
means  by  "in  front  of"  is  not  clear. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  92-93,  1892. 

2  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220, 1807. 

>  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1873,  1874,  1875, 187G,  1877,  and  1878. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  163,  1890. 
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(1)  Nagel  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel  at 
its  foot. 

(2)  Sunmount  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  situation  of 
Sunmount  Sanatorium  near  its  foot. 
This  is  a  high   mountain  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5]  and  immediately  east  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel. 

Ocher  deposits  at  San  Pedro  [29:77].  "At  San  Pedro,  Santa  Fe 
County,  are  deposits  of  ochre,  or  mineral  paint".1  The  Indian 
informants  have  not  mentioned  these  deposits. 

Tano  Tewa  (?)  ^ Diana",  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  our  Tewa 
informants,  who  can  think  of  no  Tewa  word  or  expression  that 
resembles  it  at  all  closely  in  sound.  JVqhma  would  mean  'there 
isaforest'  (»<i  "it";  lea  'forest';  na  'to  be  situated').  The  writer 
thought  it  might  be  for  Keresan  A'ahdnu  'people  of  A\t  [29:un- 
located]  (hdnu  people),  but  this  is  only  conjectural.  "Ojana".2 
"O-ja-na".8  "O-jan-a".*  kwOkana".5  See  excerpt  from  Bando- 
lier under  Tano  Tewa  "  Kipana,"  etc.,  page  550. 
See  Kipana  [29:unlocated],  page  550. 

"Old  Isleta".8 

Old  Isleta,  the  one  abandoned  after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village,  on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  comes  its  Spanish  name.  I  am  not  informed 
whether  any  remains  of  this  pueblo  are  yet  to  be  seen.8 

See  Isleta  Pueblo  [29:101]. 

(1)  Eng.  Pecos  settlement.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pecos,  named  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33],  This 
is  a  small  and  comparatively  recent  settlement  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  northward  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33],  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

Petrified  forest  somewhere  south  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linne}',  of  Santa  Fe,  described  this  locality  to  the  writer  as  one 
abounding  in  masses  of  silicified  wood  similar  to  that  of  the 
famous  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  of  Arizona. 

Pictographs  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of 
Santa  Fe,  informs  the  writer  that  there  are  aboriginal  paintings 
on  a  cliff  facing  the  railroad  about  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]. 

Placer  Mountains.  This  is  apparently  a  name  applied  to  the  Ortiz 
[29:72],  Golden  [29:73],  and  South  [29:74]  mountains  together, 
because  placer  gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  them.7     On 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Bonk  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  Ill,  1906. 
2Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p,  111,  1871;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  p.  tl,  p.  122,  1892. 
3  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 
<Ibid.,  pt.  li.,  p.  109. 

6  Ilewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908  (k  by  misprint  for  h  for  Bandolier's./.'  i. 
8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 

'See,  for  example,  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  tbelOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New   Mcx., 
atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  77,  and  '78. 
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some  more  recent  maps  !  the  name  Placer  Mountains  docs  not 
appear  at  all.     See  [29:72],  [29:73],  [29:74]. 

San  Ildefonso  P'ekwewe,  of  obscure  etymology  {p"e  'stick'  'timber' 
'tree-trunk';  Icwewe  unexplained).  A  San  Ildefonso  informant 
has  heard  this  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the  Tano  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pecos  [29:32]  or  Galisteo  [29:40].  To  what  kind 
of  place  the  name  refers  the  informant  never  knew. 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  "Sein-po-ap-i'V  "Sempo-ap-i".3  "Sempoapo".4 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  conjecture  as 
to  its  meaning  has  little  value.  The  informants  have  suggested 
that  it  may  be  for  sejnpiuijni''  'man's  naked  buttocks'  (sVQf 
'man  in  prime';  pu  'buttocks'  'base';  'api  'nakedness'  'naked'; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix),  or  sxpeywsepiHyj' 
would  mean  'red  thorn  of  Opuntia  fruit'  (sse  'Opuntia  cactus';  pe 
'fruit';  ywse  'thorn';  pi  'redness'  'red';  Hyy  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix).  Winqs&npowapi  means  'the  man  does  not 
arrive'  (wi  negative;  ml  'he';  seyy  'man  in  prime';  powa  'to 
arrive'  'to  come';  pi  negative).  These  are,  of  course,  merely 
guesses. 

(2)  Span.  "Valverde".2  This  is  a  Span,  place-name  meaning 
'green  valley'.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  name  of  a  modern  settle-, 
ment,  which  has  been  given  to  the  ruin. 

We  follow  Hodge5  in  assuming  that  Bandelier  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  "Ka-po"  and  "Sem-po-ap-i"  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore 
"Sem-po-ap-i"  and  "Valverde"  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin. 
See  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  under  Tano  Tewa  "Ka-po", 
(2)  Span.  "Tuerto",  page  549. 

See  "Ka-po"  [29:unlocated],  page  549,  [29:73],  [29:76],  and 
"Sem-po-ap-i",  above. 

Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the  Salinas  region  [29:110].  The  sizing 
is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti  in  manufac- 
turing pottery. 

(1)  Eng.  Tajique  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  "Arroyo  of 
Tajique".6 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Tajique  'Tajique  Arroyo',  referring  to 
[29:106]  and  [29:125].      =Eng.  (1). 

"The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:106]  border  upon  the 
present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique,  which  is  here  a  permanent, 

1  See  XJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  N.  Mex.,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

<  Hcwett,  Communautcs,  p.  38,  1908. 
6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  502,  1910. 
'Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  267. 
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though  very  modest  stream".1     See  [29:106],  and  [29:125].     Cf. 
Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
Ta2>'ytjir;rVqn4lwe    'place   where    the   kind   of   white    earth   called 
tap'tujirir,  is  duo-'  (fcrjiuywse  unexplained,  'a  kind  of  white  earth 
used  for  sizing-  pottery';  k ' qyf  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  situated   somewhere  a  short  distance  east  of 
Santa  Fe  '"where  the  brewery  used  to  be".     Just  where  the  place 
is,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn.     See  Tap'y,yw%  under 
Minerals. 
(1)  Eng.  Tecolote  Mountains.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  "Sierra  de  Tecolote".2    This  means 'owl  mountains'. 

"While  the  mesa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  [Pecos  River 
[29:32]  by  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  rises  abruptly  to  nearly 
2,000  feet  higher,  the  Tecolote  chain  is  certainly  not  much  lower 
if  any".8  "  On  the  east  [of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  the  Sierra 
de  Tecolote".  "The  Rio  Pecos  [29:32]  .  .  .  hugs,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  closely  to  the  mountains  of  Tecolote".4 

The  altitude  of  Tecolote  Mountains  is  given  as  6,536  feet.5 
Navaho  "Tqo  Hajilehe":6  given  as  the  name  of  a  place  near  Berna- 
lillo [29:96].  "Tqo"  appears  to  be  the  Navaho  word  meaning 
'water*. 
San  Ildefonso  "Uap-i-ge".7  This  name  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa 
informants,  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  them  that  it  may  stand 
tor  tyw%mpig.i,i?i  'place  of  the  short  or  scrub  rock-pine  tree(s)' 
{tjirirtj  'rock  pine',  Pinus  scopulorum;  pigi  'shortness'  'short' 
opposite  of  tall;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  No 
such  place-name,  however,  is  known  to  the  Tewa  informants,  and 
this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible  form  and  possible  etymology. 
Cf.  "Dyap-i-ge"  [29  mnlocated]. 

Ruins  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and  southeast  of  Lamy  [29:38].  .  .  . 
I  have  not  seen  thern,  and  therefore  speak  from  he  irsay  only.  The  gentleman 
who  mentioned  and  described  them  to  me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known 
Indian  of  San  Ildefonso,  who  informed  him  that  they  were,  respectively  called 
Uap-i-ge  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  ancient  Tanos  villages.8 

The  present  writer  has  asked  some   of   the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  but  they  do  not  know  any  such 
places.     See  "D}7ap  i-ge"  [29:unlocated]. 
(1)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  settlement.  (<Span.).      =Span.  (2), 

(2)  Span.  Una  de  Gato  '  cat's  claw',  referring  to  the  claw  of  any 
kind  of  cat,  also  name  of  the  desert  plant  called  in   Eng.  cats- 

i  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  257,  1892. 

2Bandelier,  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amcr.,  Amor,  ser.,  i,  p.  ;iT,  Ins:!. 

3  Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  p.  38. 

'Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  Itli  ed.,  p.  651,  L906 

•  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  185, 1910. 

;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  99,  100. 
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claw.  This  settlement  is  given  as  "Una  de  Gato"  on  an  official 
map,1  which  locates  the  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:70],  slightly  north  of  east  from  Golden  [29:75].  The  map  is, 
however,  not  very  clear.  This  settlement  appears  to  give  its 
name  to  the  arroyo  [29:70],  q.  v. 

Valley  Ranch.  This  is  a  ranch  and  tourist  resort  about  3  miles  north 
of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]. 

Span.  "Arroyo  de  la  Yuta".2  This  apparently  means  'arroyo  of  the 
Ute  Indian  woman.' 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [29:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon  [29:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta,  in  places  at  a  distance  of 
2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins  [29:82].  .  .  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  the 
banks  are  too  steep  [to  admit  of  primitive  irrigation]  and  the  water  flows  10  to 
15  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.3 

This  arroyo  is  evidently  somewhere  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:82]. 
Cf.  [29:80],  [29:82]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82],  [28:85],  or  [28:90]. 
Apparently  distinct  from  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  below;  see  quotations  and  ref- 
erences under  the  latter  heading. 

Third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82], 
[28:83],  or  [28:90].  See  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  next 
entry  below. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [29:84],  [28:90],  or  [28:91].  Bande- 
lier is  not  clear,  and  although  he  implies  that  he  visited  the  ruin, 
he  does  not  state  on  which  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  it  lies. 

Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  is  not  the  only  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Fe 
[29:8].  Between  the  Bajada  [29:26]  and  the  outlet  of  the  stream  opposite 
Cochiti  [28:77],  not  less  than  three  others  are  found  along  its  course.  One  lies 
about  equidistant  from  the  two  points  named,  and  was  a  communal  pueblo  like 
Tze-nat-ay;  but  the  houses  were  smaller,  and  I  saw  only  a  single  estufa. 

At  the  second  ruin  [nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77];  see  above]  I  did  not  notice  any  estufa.  The 
pottery  is  the  same  in  both,  and  so  are  the  other  objects.  Tze-nat-ay  appears 
to  have  been  quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four  stories 
high.  Neither  the  Tanos  nor  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  could  give  me 
any  information  concerning  the  smaller  pueblo  [which  is  the  smaller  pueblo? 
Bandelier  does  not  state].     Neither  of  the  two  tribes  claimed  it.4 

Since  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Santa 
~Fe  Creek  [29:8]  the  chances  are  that  the  nameless  ruins,  at  least 

'U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  Ill,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  110,  111. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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the  two  of  them  visited  by  Bandelier,  are  also  situated  on  the 
south  side.  If  Bandelier  did  not  mention  one  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  as  having  an  estufa  while  at  the  other  nameless  ruin  he  did 
not  notice  any  estufa,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  ruin  which  he 
first  refers  to  in  the  second  paragraph  quoted  is  the  same  as  the 
nameless  ruin  ulluded  to  in  the  first,  and  that  he  calls  it  "second" 
in  contradistinction  to  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  indeed  the  third 
paragraph  quoted  seems  to  indicate.  As  it  is,  we  infer  that  the 
nameless  ruin  first  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  quoted  is 
distinct  from  and  west  of  the  one  first  alluded  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph. See  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  and,  third  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  page  556;  also  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90], 
[28:91]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Otto,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  informs 
the  writer  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  railroad  track  at  Otto,  about  7  miles  north  of  Moriarity, 
another  station  on  the  New  Mexican  Central  Railroad  [29:18] 
about  half-way  between  Kennedy  [29:43]  and  Estancia  [29:107]. 
The  northern  part  of  this  ruin  lies  on  a  school  section,  while  the 
southern  part  is  situated  partly  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  and 
partly  on  that  of  Mr.  Jose  Abecen  Garcia,  which  adjoins  that  of 
Mr.  Goetz  on  the  west. 

Nameless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:3S]. 

At  the  railroad  station  of  Lamy  [29:38],  where  the  branch  road  to  Santa  Fe' 
[29:5]  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  I 
noticed,  in  the  summer  of  18S2,  little  mounds  covered  with  potsherds,  which 
recalled  to  me  forcibly  the  ruins  of  the  socalled  'small  houses,'  of  which  I 
have  treated  more  extensively  in  a  former  report  to  the  Institute.  [[Footnote:] 
Fifth  Annua!  Report,  p.  60:  'A  second  architectural  type*  even  more  prevalent 
is  that  of  detached  family  dwellings,  either  isolated  or  in  groups  forming  vil- 
lages".  Also,  pages  61,  62.  I  first  gave  an  account  of  this  class  of  buildings  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  1883  (p.  28),  and  refer  to 
those  publications  for  a  description  of  them.]  The  fragments  of  pottery  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  such  as  are  found  in  the  Tanos  [Tano]  ruins. 

The  mounds  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track,  and  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  their  origin,  but  they  certainly  ante- 
date the  time  when  the  sedentary  Indians  of  this  district  adopted  the  large 
house  type  of  architecture.  [[Footnote:]  Compare  on  this  point  my  Report  in 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1884,  p.  78;  also,  Bulletin,  1883,  p.  31.]  They  cannot 
have  been  mere  summer  dwellings  of  Pueblo  Indians,  for  the  pottery  is  differ- 
ent from  that  found  in  other  ruins;  or,  rather,  a  certain  kind  of  pottery  which 
always  accompanies  the  remains  of  Tanos  villages  is  never  found  in  connection 
with  the  small  houses.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  sedentary  native  had  a  par- 
ticular earthenware  for  summer  use  and  another  for  the  cold  season.  [[Foot- 
note:]    Bulletin,  p.  30  et.  seq.  ] 

The  fragments  of  earthenware  found  at  Lamy  I  have  described  as  follows: 
It  is  harder  and  better,  white,  gray,  or  red,   with  simple  but  not  badly  exe- 
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cuted  geometric  figures  painted  black,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  detect,  without 
gloss.  This  pottery  is  decidedly  superior  in  quality  and  in  finish  to  the  glossy 
kind.     Along  with  it  the  corrugated  and  indented  ware  abounds'. 

The  larger  ruins  in  Central  New  Mexico,  and  especially  those  belonging  to 
historic  times,  are  generally  covered  with  a  profusion  of  potsherds,  '  coarsely 
painted,  the  decorations  being  glossy;  some  of  it  is  undecorated  and  plain  black.' 
[[Footnote:]  Bulletin,  p.  29.]  Southwestern  pottery  shows  two  kinds  of  gloss* 
or  glaze;  one  is  thin,  and  displays  a  fair  polish;  the  other,  the  kind  exclusively 
applied  on  decorative  lines  or  figures,  looks  like  a  coarse  varnish  laid  on  very 
thick,  so  as  frequently  to  overrun  the  outlines.  The  latter  is  the  variety  that  I 
have  always  found  wanting  in  the  small  house  ruins,  whereas  at  the  Pu-ye 
[14:4(1],  in  the  Tanos  [Tanoj  country,  and  in  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tigua 
[Tiwa],  and  Piros  [Piro]  pueblos,  it  is  abundant.  .  .  .  Corrugated  and  in- 
dented ware  is  rarer  among  the  large  type  pueblos  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5] 
than  farther  north  and  in  the  small  houses;  and  while  the  small  house  pottery 
also  occurs  among  ruins  of  the  communal  type,  it  is  not  abundant  there.1 

There  was  a  pueblo  of  the  detached  house  type  or  cluster  village  near  Lamy 
[29:38],  the  mounds  of  which  may  be  seen.2 

See  Lamy  [29:38]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78].  Bandelicr,  the 
sole  authority,  seems  to  mean  that  this  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande:  "I  have  lately  been  informed  that  there  is  a  ruin 
opposite  Algodones  [29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  [29:87]  on  the 
Cangelon  [29:87]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo.  Not 
having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  1  withhold  my  opinion".3 

Nameless  pueblo  ruins  near  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  "East  and  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe  there  are  three  ruins  (mounds)".2  The  distance  is  not 
given. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  "The 
road  to  Pefia  Blanca  [28:92]  intersects  the  foundations  of  a  small 
pueblo  6  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  [29 :5]".2  The 
distance  from  Santa  Fe  possibly  precludes  this  being  the  ruin  at 
Agua  Fria  settlement  [29:14],  which  is  usually  said  to  be  situated 
3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  but  is  perhaps  farther. 

Unmapped  Places 

Places  are  here  presented  the  location  of  which  is  known,  but  which 
are  not  within  the  area  covered  b}^  maps  1-29.  See  map  [30],  the  key 
map. 

; ' Alqnfhe'impo' '  river  or  rivers  of  the  great  plain  ^Akonfhdvyf,  see 
immediately  below;  po  'water'  'river'). 

This  name  is  applied  by  the  Tewa  to  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  other  rivers  of  the  great  plains. 

1  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,pp.  97-99,  1892. 
'Twitchell,  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
aBandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  224,  note. 
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\ ihonfJn'iyf  ' the  great  plain '  ^aloijf  '  plain';  he  ' greatness' ' great'; 
,iyj>  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Cf. 
'AkQnyhe'imfio,  just  above. 
(1)  Eng.  Costilla  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  "Costilla 
region  north  of  Taos  [S^]".1 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Costilla,  Sierra  de  la  Costilla  'rib  mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  maps  show  these  mountains  close  by  the  boundary  between 
Taos  and  Colfax  Counties,  near  the  Colorado  line;  also  a  Costilla 
settlement  and  Costilla  Creek  west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name. 
To  which  feature  the  name  Costilla  was  first  applied  is  not 
determined. 
(1)  Eng.  Culebra  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2).  "The  snow- 
clad  range  of  the  Culebra".2 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Culebra,  Sierra  de  la  Culebra  'snake  moun- 
tains'.     =  Eng.  (1). 

The  maps  show  these  mountains  north  of  the  Costilla  Mountains 
[Unmapped],  above,  also  a  Culebra  settlement  and  Culebra  Creek 
west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name.     To  which  feature  the  name 
Culebra  was  first  applied  is  not  determined. 
(1)  Dulse.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  PoWiwe  'place  of  the  sweet  water'  (po  'water';  'd  'sweet- 
ness' 'sweet';  Hwe  locative).  This  name  appears  not  to  be  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  for  candy  or  sirup  is  called 
'dpo  in  Tewa  ('d  'sweetness1  'sweet';  po  'water'),  not  Po'd.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Dulce  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Dulce  'sweet'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  is  not  known.  Judging  from 
Tewa  (2),  it  may  refer  to  sweet  water. 

This  is  a  modern  settlement  in  Itio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico, 
with  a  Government  school  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache. 
(1)  Eng.  El  Paso  city,  in  Texas.     (<Span.).      =Span.     (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Paso,  El  Paso  del  Norte  'the  pass'  'the  pass  of 
the  north'.  =Eng.  (1).  So  called  because  the  Rio  Grande  there 
passes  through  a  kind  of  gap  in  the  mountains. 

Although  El  Paso  is  known  to  some  of  the  Tewa  they  have  no 
name  for  it  and  know  nothing  of  the  tribes  which  used  to  live  in 
that  vicinity. 
(1)  Eng.  Gallinas  creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

,  i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  3C,  1892. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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(2)  Span.  Rio  Gallinas 'hen  croek'  "turkey  creek'.  =  Eng.  (1). 
This  is  the  creek  on  which  Las  Vegas  city  is  situated;  the  Tewa 
have  no  native  name  for  it. 
(1)  •/'//«" 'ijnpo  Ttc  River'  (Juta  'Ute  Indian';  Hjjf  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming postfix;  po  'water'  'river').  So  called  because 
the  Utes  live  on  it.      =  Navaho  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  jywQnmfieHmpo  'Navaho  River'  (J^wqnmie  'Navaho  In- 
dian'; Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  'water' 
'river').  So  called  because  the  Navaho  live  on  it.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Navaho  (3). 

(3)  Navaho  "N5da'a  Bitqo":1  given  as  name  for  San  Juan 
River,  meaning  "Utes'  river''.      =Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Navaho  "San  Bitqo":2  given  as  name  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
meaning  "the  old  man's  water".  The  reason  for  applying  this 
name  is  not  stated.  , 

(5)  Eng.  San  Juan  River.     (<Span.).    =Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  San  Juan,  Rio  de  San  Juan  'Saint  John  River'. 
=  Eng.  (5).  When  this  name  was  applied,  and  whether  directly  to 
the  river  or  to  a  settlement  on  the  river,  the  writer  has  not  learned. 

This  is  the  San  Juan  River,  tributary  to  Colorado  River.  The 
Jemez  frequently  make  trading  expeditions  to  the  region  at  the 
time  of  Jicarilla,  Navaho,  or  Ute  fiestas,  but  the  Tewa  rarely  or 
never  do  so. 
(1)  Kep\yf  'bear  mountain'  {he  'bear';  piyf  'mountain').  Why  this 
name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  bear 
is  the  Tewa  cardinal  animal  of  the  west,  not  of  the  north. 

(2)  Pimpije 'imply  f  'north  mountain'  {pimpije  ' north '  <p\yf 
'mountain',  p>ije  'toward';  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  piyf  'mountain').  This  is  the  cardinal  mountain  of  the 
north,  of  the  Tewa;  hence  this  name. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Mountain,  San  Antonio  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (4).     "San  Antonio  Peak".3 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  de  San  Antonio  'Saint  Anthony  Mountain'. 
When  the  peak  first  received  this  name  has  not  been  learned. 
"Ceri'o  de  San  Antonio"4. 

This  is  a  loft}r  isolated  mountain,  10,833  feet  in  altitude,  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  latter,  12  miles  north  of  No  Agua 
[8:10].  It  is  due  north  of  the  center  of  the  Tewa  country,  and  is 
the  cardinal  mountain  of  the  Tewa;  see  Cardinal  Mountains, 
page  44.  Bandelier  says  of  the  view  looking  north  and  west 
from  near  Taos: 

i  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  131,  1910. 
2  Ibid. 

'  U.  S.,  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Col.  and  Northern  N. 
Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,aud'77. 
*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32,  1892. 
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A  plain  with  few  undulations  stretches  far  to  the  north  and  west,  arid  and 
bare  in  both  of  these  directions.  Beyond  it  low,  dark  mountains  skirt  the 
northern  and  northwestern  horizon,  and  above  them  the  Cerrode  San  Antonio 
rises  in  the  distance  like  a  flat  dome.1 
(1)  Hano  Tewa  "Kipo'V  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  for  Fort 
Wingate,  equivalent  to  the  Hopi  name  quoted  below.  Both 
Hano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  'bear  water',  which 
would  be  in  Rio  Grande  Tewa  Kipo  {li  'bear';  po  'water'). 
=Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  "Honaupabi":2  given  as  the  Hopi  name  for  Fort 
Wingate,  equivalent  to  the  Hano  Tewa  name  quoted  above. 
Both  llano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  'bear  water'. 
=  Hano  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  del  Oso  'bear  spring'.  =HanoTewa  (1),  Hopi 
(2),  Eng.  (i). 

(4)  Eng.  Bear  Spring.      =Hano  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(5)  Eng.  Fort  Wingate  and  settlement,  named  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  Wingate. 

This  place  is  not  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  except  by  its 
English  name.     Mr.   Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  the  Zufii 
name  means  'bear  spring'  and  that  the  first  Navaho  treaty  was 
made  at  this  place. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  "  koL  tcl  de  ye  'at  the  Canadian  River.'13 

(2)  Eng.  Canadian  River,  from  "Canada",  corruption  of  Span. 
Canada,  so  called  because  of  its  precipitous  bauks  in  parts  of  its 
course.4 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 
(1)  ICosoonforjwi  'big  legging  pueblos'  (Tvoso^qrif  'Hopi  Indian' 
literally  'big  legging'  <  Vo  'man's  deerskin  legging  reaching  up 
to  the  thigh';  ,qrjwi  'pueblo').  'Hopi  Indian'  is  called  K'osq'qyf 
'big  legging'  (see  etymology  above),  because  the  Hopi  men  used 
to  wear  large  deerskin  leggings,  so  it  is  said.  This  name  applies 
to  any  or  all  of  the  Hopi  villages,  including  Tewa-speaking  Hano. 
The  Hopi  country  is  called  Eosq'qnnqyg.e  {nqi)f  'earth'  'land'; 
ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilopikitso'ki  'honest  pueblo(s)'  {TIopl  'Hopi 
Indian',  literally  'honest'  'good';  Mtso'ki  'pueblo').  The  Hopi 
people  are  called  Hbpisinomd  'honest,  good  people'  (Hopi  'Hopi 
Indian',   see  above;  slnorao    'people',    plu.    of    sino    'person'). 

(3)  Eng.  Mold,  Moqui.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Hopi.      =Moki  (3). 

1  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  i>.  32, 1892. 

2Fewkesin  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Ann,-.  Ethn.,  pt.  u,  p.«14,  1900. 

"Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  133,  1912. 

*  Etymology  suggested  by  Hodge. 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 36 
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(5)  Span.  Moqui,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Zufii  name  for 
the  I  Topi,  but  similar  forms  occur  in  Athapascan,  Shoshonean, 
and  Yuman  languages;  the  Keresan  has  Cochiti  Mdtsi,  etc.,  with 
^.s\  The  llopi  regard  the  designation  Mold,  Moqui,  as  an  oppro- 
brious epithet  and  greatly  dislike  it. 
(1)  Las  Vegas  city.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Vegas  'the  meadows'.  =Eng.  (1).  The  settle- 
ment is  situated  at  a  meadowy  place  on  Gallinas  Creek;  hence  the 
name.     "Las  Vegas  was  a  cienega  [marsh]".1 

The  Tewa  have  no  Indian  designation  for  Las  Vegas  city.     Cf. 
Las  Vegas   hot  springs,  immediately  below,  and  Gallinas  Creek 
[Unmapped],  pages  559-560. 
(1)  Las  Vegas  hot  springs.     (<  Span.).      =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.Ojos  Calientes  de  Las  Vegas  'Las  Vegas  hot  springs'. 
=  Eng.  (1).     The  springs  take  their  name  from  Las  Vegas  city. 

These  famous  springs  are  6  miles  east  of  Las  Vegas  city,  imme- 
diately above.     The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  them. 
(1)  Eng.  Magdalena  Mountains.     (<Span.)     =Span.  (2).  "Magdalena 
Mountains".2 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Magdalena,  Sierra  de  la  Magdelena  'Moun- 
tains of  (Mary)  Magdalene'.  =Eng.  (1). 

These  are  south  of  the  Ladrones  Mountains  [29:127].  Although 
they  can  be  seen  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tewa  country,  the 
Tewa  have  no  name  for  them.  Bandelier  states  that  they  are 
visible  from  Quemada  Mesa  [28:07]  west  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 

The  view  from  there  [28:67]  is  almost  boundless  to  the  south,  where  the 
Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:127]  and  the  Magdalena  Mountains  are  distinctly 
visible.  [[Footnote:]  In  a  direct  line,  the  Ladrones  Mountains  are  90  miles, 
and  the  Magdalenas  120  miles  distant.  The  height  ...  of  the  latter  [is] 
10,758  feet.3] 

(1)  Jlamana'oywi  'apple  pueblo'  (mansana  'apple',  a  corruption  of 
Hopi  (2),  which  has  no  reference  to  Span,  manzano  'apple';  'oywi 
'pueblo').  The  Tewa  know  that  this  is  not  the  exact  Hopi  pro- 
nunciation, but  say  that  the  Hopi  understand  it.  =Hopi  (2), 
Eng.  (3). 

(2)  Hopi  Jlofqtiabl,  Mishdnirriptuovi,  said  by  Stephen4  to  mean 
"  'at  the  place  of  the  other  which  remains  erect',  referring-  to  two 
irregular  sandstone  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen."  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3). 

(3)  Eng.  " Mishongnovi ",  etc.    (<Hopi).  =  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n.  p.  137.  note.  1892. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  182, 1S3. 

I  In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  871,  1907. 
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(1)  Eng.  Mora  Town.     (<Span.).     =Span. 

(2)  Span.  Mora  'mulberry',  also  applied  to  any  kind  of  wild 
berries.     =  Eng.  (1).     See  [22:64]. 

The  town  lies  in  Mora  Count}7,  north  of  Las  Vegas  city  [Un- 
mapped], page  562.     It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  Mora  County 
and  to  the  Mora  Mountains  [22:t;4|,  q.  v. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  '-Na  bee  dl  'Arkansas  River'  'V     "Na  bee  dl  hi 
'Arkansas  River'  ".2 

(2)  Eng.  Arkansas  River,  from  the  ethnic  name  Arkansas 
=  Span.  (3).  (3)  Span.  Rio  Arkansas,  Rio  de  Arkansas.  ( <  Eng.). 
=  Eng.  (-2). 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river  except  the  descriptive 
term  ' Akqn fhe'imfo  'a  river  of  the  great  plain';  see  \il,<>/i- 
yhdimpo  [Unmapped],  page  558. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  "Na  bee  dl  dziL,*M  given  as  name  of  Pikes  Peak, 
meaning  'Arkansas  River  (Nabecdi)  Mountain  (dz%L)  large 
(n  tsai  M). 

(2)  Eng.  Pikes  Peak,  named  in  honor  of  the  explorer  Lieut. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.     The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this 
mountain. 
(1)  '  Oua/'broijvi  COdaiti   <  Hopi  (2);   ' oywi  'pueblo').     =Hopi   (2), 
Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ouaihi,  said  to  mean  "place  of  the  rock."3 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oraibi,  with  many  forms  of  spelling.  (<Span.). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Oraibi,  Oraivi.  (<Hopi).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 
Eng.  (3). 

(1)  Hano  Tewa  "(Xpinp'ox4  given  as  meaning  'duck  water';  evi- 
dently for  Tewa  '  Obipo  'duck  water'  fofti  'duck';  po  'water'). 
The  Rio  Grande  Tewa  informants  do  not  know  this  place  or  name. 
(2)  Hopi  "Pawikpa":4  given  as  the  Hopi  equivalent  of  the 
Tewa  name,  meaning  likewise  'duck  water'.  Given  by  Fewkes, 
as  a  place  somewhere  between  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  and  Fort 
Wingate.  The  other  pUtee-names  given  by  Fewkes,  with  excep- 
tions of  "Kipo"  [Unmapped],  page  561,  are  all  in  the  Hopi 
language  only,  and  are  not  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa. 

(1)  Pag.osapotsqijWce'i1 '  Pagosa  hot  water  place'  (Pag.osa,  see  Span.  (3), 
below;  po  '  water';  fsqywse  '  heat'  '  hot' ;  '  iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).      =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

i  Goddnrd,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  41,  1912. 

2  Ibid.,  r>.  119. 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  H'J,  l'JIO. 

*  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  n,  p.  614, 1900. 
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(2)  Eng.  Pagosa  hot  springs.   (<Span.).    =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Pagosa  'hot  spring  of  Pagosa',  the 
latter  word  having  a  meaning  unknown  to  the  informants;  the 
Span,  dictionaries  do  not  give  "pagosa".  Mr.  Hodge  suggests 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Span,  pegosa  "sticky." 

These  are  hot  springs  in  southern  Colorado  near  the  boundary 
between  San  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties,  New  Mexico. 
(1)  Pf§n  fy,pog_e,  P%nfupoQ.e'>ahoyf  'snake  water  place'  'snake  water 
place  plain'  (pxnyy,  'snake';  po  'water';  &e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
'ahoys  'plain').  Why  this  name  is  given  is  not  known  to  the 
informants. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Luis  Valley.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallede  San  Luis  'Saint  Louis  Vallej'',  =Eng.  (2). 
When  and  how  the  valley  was  so  named  was  not  ascertained. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  south-central  Colorado. 
(1)  Hopi  " Pi-sis- bai-ya:"1  given  as  the  Hopi  name  of  the  Colorado 
River  or  Grand  Canyon. 

(2)  Eng.  Colorado  River,  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  River. 
(<Span.).      =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Rio  Colorado,  Canon  Grande  del  Rio  Colorado  'red  river', 
'great  canyon  of  the  red  river',  so  called  because  of  the  red  color 
of  its  water.  =Eng.  (2).  Strange  to  say,  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
have  no  name  for  the  Colorado  River  or  Grand  Canyon,  although 
several  Tewa  have  seen  the  river  or  canyon. 

(1)  Pintsse1^1  'the  white  mountains'  {pirjf  'mountain';  tssti  'white- 
ness' 'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Prob- 
ably a  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  or  vice  versa.  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Sierra  Blancii.     (<Span.).     =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Blanca  'white  mountains'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng. 
(2).    _ 

This  is  a  large  range  in  southern  Colorado,  northeast  of  Ala- 
mosa.    It  is  east  of  Sipope  Lake,  q.  v.,  pages  567-569. 
(1)  P'apinnse'akoyj'  'yucca  mountain  plain'  (P^apiyf,  see  immedi- 
ately below;    nsc-    'at'  locative  postfix;  'akoyj>  'plain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Montezuma  Valley.    (<Span.?).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallede  Montezuma 'Montezuma  Valley'.  =Eng.  (2). 
The  name  is  that  of  the  Aztec  chief. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  is  said 
that  in  ancient  times  when  the  Tewa  were  journeying  south 
from  SipopKe  (pages  567-569)  the  Kosa,  a  mythic  person  who 
founded  the  Kosa   Society  of  the  Tewa,  first  appeared  to   the 

'  Fewkes  in  Journ.  Amer.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  IV,  p.  106,  1894. 
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people  while  they  were  sojourning  at  this  valley.     See  P'apiyj>, 
following: 

P*apiyS  'yucca  mountain'  (pa  '  Yucca  baccata';  fiijjf  'mountain'). 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  mountain  somewhere  near  the  Monte- 
zuma Valley  in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  mountain  gives 
Montezuma  Valley  its  Tewa  name;  see  Ivapinnse'akor)f,  above. 

(1)  Source  unknown,  "Quivira",  etc.  This  is  recorded  in  a  number 
of  orthographies.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1541  as  the  name  of 
an  Indian  province  lying  east  of  the  pueblo  area,  of  which  Coro- 
nado  learned  from  a  Plains  Indian,  identified  as  a  Pawnee,  known 
as  ''The  Turk",  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among  the  Pueblos  in 
15-10—11.  From  1511  until  ca.  1099  it  was  applied  by  various 
writers  to  a  region  in  the  present  Kansas,  identified  by  Hodge  as 
the  tribal  range  of  the  Wichita  Indians. 

From  ca.  1699  "  Quivira  "  is  frequently  applied  also  to  a  pueblo 
ruin  attributed  to  the  Piro,  with  the  remains  of  a  large  Spanish 
church  about  33  miles  almost  due  south  of  Estancia  [29:107], 
Bandelier1  identities  this  pueblo  ruin  with  the  "Tabira",  etc.,  of 
some  early  sources.  (See  Piro  (?),  (2),  below.)  Hodge2  suggests 
that  Quivira  is  "possibly  a  Spanish  corruption  of  Kidikwius,  or 
Kirikurus,  the  Wichita  name  for  themselves,  or  of  Kirikuruks, 
the  Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita."  The  Tewa  are  familiar  with 
the  name  "Quivira"  only  as  they  have  heard  the  Mexicans  use  it 
as  a  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  in  central  New  Mexico. 

The  writer  has  made  special  effort  to  get  information  from 
Tewa  about  "Tabira",  but  have  found  none  who  know  the  name. 
In  the  following  synonymy  the  names  that  refer  to  the  pueblo 
ruin  of  central  New  Mexico  are  marked  with  an*  asterisk.  The 
"Gran"  of  some  forms  is  the  Span,  word  meaning  'great'. 
"Quivira".3  "Quibira".4  "Aguivira".5  "Quiuira".8  "Que- 
bira".7  "Quiriba".8  "que  Vira".9  "Xaqueuria10  .  .  .  "appar- 
ently Axa  and  Quivira".11  "Cuybira".12  "Cuivira".13  "Qvi- 
vira".14  "Quiuiriens":15  applied  to  the  people.    *"GranQuiviia,'.1° 

>  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  290-91,  1892. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  346,  1910. 

3  Coronado  (1541)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  362,  1838. 
*  Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  p.  326, 1870. 

s  Coronado  (1541),  ibid.,  p.  324. 

«  Goinara  (1554)  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  Ill,  p.  455,  1600. 

>  Doc.  of  1542  in  Smith,  Coke.  Doc.  Fla.,  I,  pp.  151-54, 1857. 

e  Jaramillo (ca.  1560)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XIV,  p.  313,  1*70  (cited  as  a  misprint  in   Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 
2,  p.  347,  1910). 

»Ibid.,  p.  319. 

"Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227,  1862. 
"Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  347,  1910. 
"Losa  (1582-83)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV,  p.  145,  1871. 

"Castafleda  (1596)  misquoted  in  Trans.  Amer.  Oeog.  Soc,  v.,  p.  21:!,  1874. 
"Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Indes,  map,  pp.  114-16,1605. 
isGomara,  Hist.  Gen.,  p.  470a,  1606. 
iiKino  (co.  .'699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mix.,  4th  ser.,  i,  p.  317,  1856. 
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"Qnivira".1  "Quivina".2  "Quivica".8  "Quivirse".4  "Quivi- 
renses":8  applied  to  the  people.    "Mivera".8   *" Gran  Qui vra".' 

*"LaGranQuivira,\8  *"  Gran  Quivira".9  "Quivera".10  *"Grand 
Quavira"."  "Quivirans": 12  applied  to  the  people.  *"  Grand  Qni- 
vira".15   *"Juan  Qnivira".14  "Quinira".16 

(2)  Piro  (1)  "Tavira",  etc.  This  name  is  first  identified  by 
Bandelier,16  with  "Quivira"  as  applied  to  a  pueblo  ruin  in  cen- 
tral New  Mexico.  The  Tewa  informants  do  not  know  this  name, 
although  Bandelier1"  mentions  a  deceased  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  In- 
dian and  also  an  old  Santo  Domingo  Indian  who  knew  it  and  in- 
formed him  that  it  is  the  same  as  "Qnivira".  The  writer  hopes 
to  get  information  about  this  name  from  Tiwa  and  Piro. 

The  name  is  applied  by  writers  to  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Tom- 
piro  country  at  which  a  large  stone  church  was  built,  but  its  identi- 
fication with  the  pueblo  ruin  33  miles  south  of  Estancia  [29:107] 
seems  to  be  uncertain.  "Tavira".17  "Tabira".18  "Tabira".19 
"Tabira"20:  said  to  be  also  erroneously  called  "Gran-quivira". 
"Ta-bi-ra'".21 

(3)  Source  unknown,  "Tindan":22  according  to  Handbook 
Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  347  (1910),  we  have  in  this  name  Quivira  and 
Teton  confused,  For  discussion  of  the  names  see  Hodge's  articles 
Quivira  and  Tabira  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  in  which  references 
to  other  works  dealing  with  the  subject  are  given. 

Eng.  Ship  Rock.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ship.  Although 
this  rock  is  known  to  a  number  of  Tewa,  there  is  no  Tewa  name 
for  it. 

This  is  an  isolated  rock  1,600  feet  high,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexic©.     The  walls  are  cliffs  and  no  one  is  known  ever  to  have 

1  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  p.  164,  1742  (misprint). 

^Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  p.  163,  1744  (misprint). 

s  Hornot,  Anec.  Amen,  p.  221,  1776. 

<Morel!i,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  p.  23,  1776. 

'-  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  IV,  p.  389, 1788. 

6  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  p.  3,  1792  (misprint). 

'Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  map,  1851. 

s Ibid.,  p.  377. 

'Parke,  map  N.  Mex.,  1851. 
« Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  28,  1854. 
11  Marcou  in  Mollhausen,  Pacific,  r,  p.  348,  1858. 
'2  Prince,  New  Mex.,  p.  166,  1883. 
'^Wallace,  Land  of  Pueblos,  p.  240,  1888. 
n  Amer.  Antiq.,  X,  p.  255,  1888. 

lf'  Demarcaci6n  y  Division,  etc.    (date  unknown)  in  Due.  Ined.,  XT,  p.  461,  1871. 
•e  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  290-91,  1892. 

"De  Fer,  Carte  de  Californie  et  du  Nouveau  Mexique  (1705)  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
"Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier, op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  132,  1890;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  • 
p.  665, 19)0. 

"Morn,  Descripcion  Geografica,  fol.  107, 1782,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  n,p.  291;  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  pp.  290-91. 
'-"Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Internat.  Cong.  Amir.,  VII,  p.  452,  1890. 
-1  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
"Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  108,  1889;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i, 
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ascended  to  the  top.  The.  Navaho  become  excited  if  an}-  one  tries 
to  scale  the  rock.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Cassidy,  of  Santa  Fe,  informs  the 
writer  that  she  learned  from  the  Navaho  the  following  tradition 
about  Ship  Rock: 

The  Navaho  were  once  hard  pressed  by  some  enemy  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  and  one  of  their  medicine-men  prayed  one  night 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  tribe.  The  earth  beneath  the  Navaho 
rose,  lifting  them,  and  moved  like  a  wave  to  the  east,  carrying 
them.  It  stopped  where  Ship  Rock  now  is.  Thus  they  escaped 
their  enemies.  After  the  rock  assumed  its  present  position  the 
rescued  people  long  dwelt  on  its  top,  tilling  the  fields  below. 

All  went  well  until  one  day  during  a  storm,  when  all  the  men 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  below,  the  trail  for  ascent  was  split  off 
by  the  elements,  leaving  a  sheer  cliff.  The  women,  children,  and 
old  men  on  top  starved  to  death.  Their  corpses  are  there.  That 
is  the  reason  that  the  Navaho  object  if  anyone  proposes  climbing 
to  the  top  of  Ship  Koek. 
Sipop'e.  The  human  race  and  animals  were  born  in  the  underworld. 
The}'  climbed  up  a  great  Douglas  spruce  tree,  fse,  and  entered 
this  world  through  a  lake  called  Sipoj/'e,  a  word  of  obscure 
etymology.  'At  Sipop'e*  is  expressed  by  Sipoplense  (n%  'at'). 
Sipop'e  was  like  an  entrance  into  this  world.  When  people  die, 
their  spirits  go  to  Sipop'e,  through  which  they  pass  into  the  un- 
derworld.     There   are   many   spirits  in  the  waters  of  Sipop'e. 

Slpope  is  a  brackish  lake  situated  in  the  sand  dunes  north  of 
Alamosa,  Colorado.  It  is  east  of  Mosca,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
which  runs  from  Alamosa  to  Silverton,  and  west  of  the  Sierra 
Blauca,  called  in  Tewa  PintsxT1  '  white  mountains'  (piyy  'moun- 
tain'; tog  'whiteuess'  'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix,  here  denoting  3+  plu.  vegetal). 

See  PintsseT1,  page  564.  This  lagoon  was  visited  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hewett  in  1892,  who  kindly  furnished  the  following  note  taken 
from  his  diary  of  that  time: 

June  27,  1892.  Camped  over  night  on  the  summit  of  Mosca  Pass  on  the  way 
to  Alamosa.  During  the  forenoon  drove  down  the  steep  western  slope  and  near 
evening  camped  not  far  from  a  ranch  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Luis 
valley.  There  appears  to  be  here  a  fertile  strip  between  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  valley.  Here  and  there  the  soil  seems  very 
marshy  and  in  places  there  is  something  very  much  like  quicksand.  One  of 
my  ponies  suddenly  dropped  to  the  belly  in  a  moist  place  by  the  roadside. 

June  28,  1892.  The  trip  from  last  night's  camp  to  Alamosa  was  by  a  very 
little  used  road  across  the  sand  dunes.  These  are  enormous  hills  of  continually 
shifting  sand.  I  am  told  that  these  dunes  constantly  change  position,  shifting 
a  considerable  distance  in  a  few  days.  Soon  after  noon,  to  the  west  of  a  group 
of  dunes,  we  passed  a  small  lake  of  very  black,  forbidding  looking  water.  It 
looks  much  like  the  small  crater  lakes  south  of  Antonito  but  is  not  in  a  vol- 
canic district.     I  couldform  noideaof  the  depth  of  it,  but  should  think  it  quite 
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deep.  It  is  probably  100  yards  across.  The  water  is  very  offensive.  Around 
the  shore  is  a  continuous  line  of  dead  cattle.  The  place  interests  me  very  muoh. 
There  are  no  settlements  within  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  the  only  in- 
formation I  could  gain  concerning  it  was  from  a  very  garrulous  old  man  (the 
only  human  being  that  we  saw  during  the  day),  who  with  his  team  of  oxen 
pulled  us  out  of  an  old  irrigating  ditch  in  which  we  were  stalled  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  afternoon.  He  lived  up  on  the  mountain  side  (Sierra  Blanca)  and 
had  for  many  years.  He  had  seen  the  lake  and  claimed  that  it  never  dried  up: 
that  many  cattle  died  from  drinking  the  water  every  dry  season.  I  remember 
that  my  old  friend  J.  M.  Hanks  of  Florence,  Colorado,  told  me  something  of 
this  place  before  I  started  on  this  trip.  He  knew  this  country  well  years  ago 
and  stated  that  this  was  a  place  around  which  some  interesting  legends  centered. 
The  heat  during  the  day  was  intense.  Our  horses'  noses  were  blistered  by 
it.  The  wind  was  most  disagreeable.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  into  the 
area  of  the  San  Luis  valley,  that  had  been  settled  by  homeseekers  a  few  years 
before.  All  had  starved  out;  not  a  single  settler  remains.  On  every  quarter 
section  of  land  there  is  a  deserted  shack,  and  on  many  are  flowing  wells.  The 
artesian  water  appears  to  be  mineralized  and  totally  unfit  for  irrigating  purposes. 
This  part  of  the  valley  approaching  the  Rio  Grande  looks  rather  attractive, 
but  the  portion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sand  dunes  and  the  black  lake  is  of 
most  forbidding  aspect.  We  reached  Alamosa  long  after  dark  and  camped  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

The  location  of  Sipop'e  is  generally  and  definitely  known  to  the 
Tewa. 

"Their  [the  Tewa's]  ancestors,  they  say,  came  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  a  place  called  Ci-bo-be,  now  a  lagune 
[lagoon]  in  Southern  Colorado'1.1  Bandelier2  erroneously  gives 
"Shi-pa-puyna"  as  the  Santa  Clara  form  of  his  Tewa  "Ci-bo-be". 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  Sipop'ense,. 

The  name  Sipop'e  occurs  in  varying  forms  in  other  Pueblo 
languages.  The  Taos  form  has  not  been  published,  but  as  Bande- 
lier2 suggests,  perhaps  the  "Copiala"  or  "Colela"  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  intended  for  it.  The  Lsleta  form  is 
"Shi-pa-pu",  according  to  Lummis.3  "They  [the  Jemez]  are  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  lagune  [lagoon]  called  Ua-buna-tota,  and  the 
souls  of  the  dead  go  to  rest  there".4  The  Cochiti  form  of  Sipop'e 
is  fepapu.  According  to  San  Juan  informants  the  Cochiti  and 
other  Keresan  people  entered  this  world  not  at  Sipop'e  but  at  La 
Cueva  in  Taos  county;  see  [6:30],  [6:31],  etc.  The  Zufii  form  is, 
according  to  Cushing,5  "Shi-papu-lima",  said  to  mean  "The 
Mist-enveloped  city".  Fewkes  spells  the  Hopi  form  "Sipapu", 
"Sipapu",  "Sipapu".  He  says:6  "Sipapu.  The  place  desig- 
nated is  a  saline  deposit  in  the  Grand  Canon,  a  short  distance  west 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  303,  1890. 
s  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  30,  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  315. 

5  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  49. 

6  Jonrn.  Amer.  Elhnol.  and  Archeol.,  IV,  p.  106  and  note,  1894. 
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from  whore   the  Colorado  Chiquito  debouches    into  its  greater 
namesake'". 

The  district  in  which  Sipop*e  Lake  lies  is  called  ''(Mayqe  'sandy 
place'  ("ok'qr/j0  'sand';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at ').  The  Span,  name 
is  Los  Meganos,  dialectic  for  Los  Medanos,  'the  sand  dunes'. 
The  lake  is  frequently  called  by  the  Tewa  after  the  district 
. ' Okx%ijQefiofavi  (' OifgyQe,  see  above;  pohv\  'lake').  Bandolier's 
"O-jaug-ge  P'ho-quing-ge",1  given  as  the  San  Juan  form  of 
'"Ci-bo-be",  is  for' OK q,ygepohviyge  (ye  'down  at'  'over  at')  and 
is  used  in  all  the  Tewa  dialects. 
(1)  Sunftoywi,  of  obscure  etymology  {Sunfi  'Zufii  Indian';  ''qnwi 
'pueblo').  The  Tewa  called  'Zufii  people'  Sunfiimva  (iawa 
'people').      =  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(2)  Jemez  Sonu/i',  of  obscure  etymology  (Sonl  'Zufii  Indian'; 
gtl  locative).      =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(3)  Cochiti  SilnfihcPafteta  of  obscure  etymology  (Sunfi 
'Zufii  Indian';  hffaftetq,  'pueblo').  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Eng. 
(5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Oraibi  Hopi  Si?o,  of  obscure  etymology,  possibly  akin  to 
the  other  names. 

(5)  Eng.  Zufii.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3), 
Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Zufii,  probabby  <  Keresan  or  Tewa,  unless  the  unre- 
corded forms  in  other  languages  be  similar.  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

Zufii  Pueblo  is  at  present  the  most  populous  of  the  pueblos. 
It  is  seldom  visited  by  Tewa. 
(1)    Jicarilla  Apache  "Sima  lonye  'Cimaron,,\2     (<Span.).      =Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cimarron  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jicarilla  Apache 
(1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cimarron.  A  Span,  dictionary  gives  the  meaning  as 
"wild,  unruly,  applied  to  men  and  beasts;  a  runaway  slave,  ma- 
roon".    =  Jicarilla  Apache  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  the  settlement. 
(1)  Tewalc  osq^nf' qywi  'Tewa  big  legging  pueblo'  (Tewa  name  of  the 
tribe;  K^osq^yf  ' Hopi  Indian',  lit.  'big  legging'  <k'o  'man's 
deerskin  legging  extending  to  the  thigh ',  sq^yf  '  largeness ' 
'large',  irregular  vegetal  sing,  of  scfjo;  ''qywi  'pueblo').  =  Hopi 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (0).  This  is  the  only  name  which  the  Rio 
Grande  Tewa  have  for  Hano  Pueblo.  The  people  are  called 
Tewak' 'osq^y f  or  IC osq^ntewa  'Tewa  Hopi'  or  'Tewa'.  They 
are  frequently  called  merely  Tewa  'Tewa'  or  ICosq^yf  '  Hopi'. 

'  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  30,  1892. 

»Goddard,  Jicurilla  Apache  Texts,  ]>.  133,  1912, 
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(2)  Oraibi  Ho))i  Tewakitkdkh  'Tewa  pueblo'  (Tewa  'Tewa'; 
Mt&(fki  'pueblo').  =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (C).  The  people 
are  called  Tewasi no/no  'Tewa  people'  (Tewa  'Tewa';  sinom'6  'peo- 
ple'', phi.  of  sino  'person'). 

(3)  Oraibi  Hopi  JLmnkifso 7  i.  of  obscure  etymology  (llano  un- 
explained, see  below;  kitsdki  'pueblo').  =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (T). 
Hi  no  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tewa  F'am/,  since  the  Hopi  ap- 
pear to  have  no  aspirated  initial  f  in  their  language  and  would 
perhaps  hear  it  as  A.  Fewkes1  suggests  that  Hano  is  "'contracted 
from  Anopi,  •eastern  people'",  but  the  writers  Hopi  informants 
declare  that  this  etymology  is  impossible. 

(4)  Eng.  Tewa.  (< Span,  or  Indian).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 
Span.   (6). 

(5)  Eng.    llano.     (<Span.  or  Indian).      =  Hopi  (3),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Tehua,Tegua.  (<Tewa(l)  or  Hopi  (2)  ).  =Tewa(l), 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (4). 

(7)  Span.  Jano,  Hano.     (<Hopi).      =  Hopi  (3),  Eng.  (4). 
This  is  the  Tewa  pueblo  in  the  Hopi  country,  in  northeastern 

Arizona.    For  its  history  see  Tsaewati  [15:24];  cf.  ICoso^n,/onwi 
[Unmapped],  page  561. 
(1)  Xavaho  "Tqolchfkhd'  ":2  given  as  name  of  Little  Colorado  River, 
meaning  "red  water  canyon".     Perhaps  a  translation  of  Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  3. 

(2)  Eng.  Little  Colorado  River.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf. 
Navaho  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  'little  red  river1.  =Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Navaho  (1).  Named  because  of  the  Colorado  River  [Unmap- 
ped], page  5(34. 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 

Santa  Clara  <HanoTewa  Tmo'il  'flesh  gap'  (tit  'flesh';  wil  'gap'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  which  the  Hopi  and  Hano  Tewa 
fought  with  the  Navaho  at  the  time  when  the  Hano  Tewa  first 
migrated  to  the  Hopi  country,  according  to  tradition  obtained 
at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71].     See  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Walpi' 'oywi.  (<Hopi).  (  Walpi  < Hopi  (2), '09 wi 'pueblo').  = 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  Walpi,  according  to  Fewkes3  -'from  wala,  'gap' 
'notch';  opi  locative:  'Place  of  the  notch,' in  allusion  to  a  gap 
in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated".  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Walpi.   (<Hopi.).     =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.   (4). 

(4)  Span.   Gualpi.   (<Hopi).      =  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

i  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  531,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  132,  1910. 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  901,  1910. 
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Unlocated  Places,  not  in  Region  Mapped 

Chusca  Valley  and  springs.     In   the  "(Jhusca  Valley  in  that  [Rio 

Arriba]  county  are  sulphur  springs1." 
Cieneguilla Mesa,  Cieneguilla  Mountains.    "MessadelaZieneguilla".2 

"Mountains  of  Cieneguilla11.3     See  Cieneguilla  [29:20], 
Ruins  near  Wagon  Mound.4 

Ruins  are  found  in  the  plains  both  west  and  east  of  Wagon  Mound.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  them,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  their  character. 
Those  east  lie  on  Canadian  River,  and  25  miles  east  from  the  railroad. 
The  pottery,  of  which  I  have  seen  Hpecimens,  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  made  by  the  Pueblos.  One  specimen  had  the  bright  glossy  ornaments, 
apparently  covered  with  a  very  coarse  glaze  peculiar  to  some  uf  the  older 
Pueblo  ]  tottery. 
The  Tewa  informants  questioned  do  not  know  these  ruins. 
Springs  east  of  Great  Ranch,  near  Las  Vegas.  "Three  miles  north- 
east of  Las  Vegas,  east  of  the  Great  Ranch,  are  alkaline  and  sul- 
phuretted springs1*.1 

Mythic  Places 

Sky  Pueblo 

JIal'oicaoijvi  ' sky  pueblo '  (mdkowa  'sky';  ''qywi  'pueblo')  is 
the  name  of  a  pueblo  above  the  clouds.  The  adventures  of  a 
Tewa  man  who  is  helped  by  Spider  Old- Woman  to  reach  this 
pueblo  in  search  of  his  stolen  wife  form  the  plot  of  a  thrilling 
story. 

Pueblo  of  the  Eagle  People 

Txe'oijwi  'eagle  pueblo'  (tse  'eagle';  ^qywi  'pueblo')  is  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Eagle  people  far  in  the  west. 

Pueblo  of  the  Macaw  People 

TanfVo_rjiv{  'macaw  pueblo'  {tanfi  'macaw';  ''qywi  'pueblo') 
is  situated  far  in  the  west.  The  houses  are  built  of  macaw  feathers 
and  macaw  down.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Macaw  people. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  four  colors. 

Wayima  Lake 

Wajimapohvi  'Wayima  lake',  of  obscure  etymology:  Zufii  and 
Keresan  show  forms  similar  to  wajhna;  fiolwi  'lake'. 

This  lake  lies  somewhere  southwest  of  Zufii.  The  name  is 
known  to  many  Tewa.     It  is  used  as  the  personal  name  of  an 

'  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mex.,  p.  177,  1906. 
=  MS.  of  li'.'.u,  filed  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  168,  1892. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  1(19,  following  a  Span,  source. 
«  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  2S,  note,  1890. 
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Indian  of  San  Tldefonso  and  of  a  small  hill  [19:57]  south  of  San 
Udefonso.  A  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  informed  the  writer  that  this 
lake  is  not  a  real  lake,  and  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  dancing- 
hall  of  spirits  in  the  underworld. 

"Tegvayo" 

Teguayo  is  the  "name  of  the  country  of  the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and 
perhaps  of  the  Tigua  [Tiwa],  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mystery  arose  among  the  Spanish 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  exact 
application  of  the  term,  transplanted  the  '  province '  to  the  then 
unknown  north".1  See  the  quoted  forms  of  the  word  in  the  work 
cited,  which  are  perhaps  based  on  a  Keresan  form.  Most  Tewa 
deny  knowledge  of  this  word,  but  the  old  cacique  of  Nambe 
seemed  to  know  a  vague  place  in  the  north  named  Tewajog_e; 
'great  Tewa  place'  {Tewa  name  of  the  tribe;  jo  augmentative;  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at1).  Further  inquiries  need  to  be  made.  Cf. 
T^amujoge  [22:unlocatedJ. 

1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  718,  lyio. 


VI.  NAMES  OF  TRIBES  AND  PEOPLES 

American.     (1)  'Ame-tikanil.     (<Span.  Americano  'American'). 

(2)  KefrVygf  ' red  necks'  (Av'neck';  pi  'redness'  'red';  'lyy 
locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix). 

(3)  Tsitsqijwrrfiijf  'blue  eyes'  (tsi  'eye';  ts(iywx  'blueness 
'blue';  iijf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.     Cf.  Texan. 

Ancient  People,  Hewzndi"iniowd  'ancient  people'  (hewejidi  'an- 
ciiyitness'  'ancient';  '{r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming'  postfix; 
Iowa  'people'). 

Apache.  Sate  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  applied  to  every  kind 
of  Apache  or  Athapascan,  including  the  Navaho.  See  Chiricahua 
Apache,  Coyotero  Apache,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Llanero  Apache, 
Mescalero  Apache,  Navaho,  Ollero  Apache,  and  San  Carlos  Apache. 
The  Jemez  name  for  Navaho  or  Athapascan  is  Kfdld,  plu.  K fa- 
la  f ;  also  Ej>aldtsa''a,  plu.  Kfdldtsadf  {tsd'd  'person').  The 
Pecos  name  was  presumably  the  same,  and  this  explains  the 
"Querechos"  "Quereches",  "Guerechos"  of  Coronado.  The 
Jemez,  and  presumably  the  Pecos  also,  call  the  Apache  Togokfdla, 
plu.  Togokfdlaf  'east  Navaho'  'east  Athapascan'  (togd  'east'; 
If  did  as  above).  This  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Togo,  plu. 
Tog  of  (f  plu.  postfix).  These  Jemez  are  known  to  a  San  Ildefonso 
Indian  who  has  lived  at  Jemez,  who  says  that  the  Tewa  have  no 
general  name  for  Apache  except  Satie,  and  never  use  an  expres- 
sion meaning  'east  Apache'  as  the  Jemez  do. 

California   Indians.     Kalipomijatowa   'California   people'  'Cali- 
fornia Indians'  (Kalipornia  <Span.  California;  iowa  'people'). 
Tewa  who  visited  California  about  1849  give  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  customs  of  various  California  tribes.     An  old 
man  of  San  Ildefonso  tells  the  following: 

When  the  Mexicans  came  to  California  they  found  Indian  people  there. 
They  had  songs  and  dances  much  like  those  of  the  Pueblos.  They  fled  away 
to  escape  the  Mexicans.  They  went  beyond  the  sea  in  a  canoe.  The  chief 
filled  a  big  bag  with  macaw  feathers  and  took  it  with  them,  Across  the  sea 
they  still  sing  and  dance  in  a  far  country,  singing  Pueblo-like  songs.  Others 
climbed  a  gigantic  spruce  tree  which  was  growing  in  California,  and  now  live 
in  the  sky. 

Cheyenne.  Sajsenq,  derived  perhaps  from  some  Indian  source. 
The  Taos,  Jicarilla  Apache,  and  Ute  use  names  of  very  similar 
sound.     The  names  may  all  come  from  English  or  Spanish. 

Chinaman.      Tfinu.  (<Span.  Chino  'Chinaman'). 

Chikicahua  Apache.  TsUakawa,  Tsuakawasaie  (Tsuakawa  <Span. 
Chiricahua;  Sao~e  'Apache'). 
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Comanche.     Kumqntsi,  from  some  Indian  source. 

Coyotero  Apache.  KqjoteJ-il,  KojoteMlstibe,  (Kojote^u  <Span.  Coyo- 
tero;  Sabe  'Apache'). 

Friend.     Kema  'friend'. 

IIiri.ia.  Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  living  somewhere  in 
the  east.     The  name  appears  to  be  known  to  only  one  informant. 

Indian.     Towa  'people'   'Indians'. 

Italians.     'Italijanu.   (<Span.  Italiano). 

Jew.     Iliuiju.  (<Span.  Judio  'Jew'). 

Jicarilla  or  Ollero  Apache.  Timsabe  'basket  Apache'  (ty.yj> 
'  basket';  Sabe  '  Apache').  The  name  appears  to  be  a  crude  trans- 
lation of  the  Span,  names,  but  it  may  be  a  translation  from  some 
Indian  language.  The  informants  say  that  Jicarilla  and  Ollero 
Apache  are  identical,  but  that  the  Llanero  Apache  are  distinct. 

Keresan.  Tematowa  of  obscure  et}<molog3T  (Tenia  unexplained,  ap- 
pearing also  in  Temag.e,  one  of  the  names  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]; 
towa,  'people').  The  name  Tema  is  applied  to  the  Cochiti  and  all 
the  people  who  talk  like  them — the  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Sia,  Santa  Ana,  Laguna,  and  Acoma.  The  Keresan  language  is 
called  Tematy»ii  (t\ui  'language'). 

The  Keresans  have  in  their  language  no  word  meaning  'Kere- 
san', at  least  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover.  Cochiti 
Uaaftetamx  'pueblo  people'  (ha'afteta  'pueblo';  ma?  'people') 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the 
current  "Queres",  Castaneda's  "Quirix",  etc.,  nothing  can 
be  learned  from  the  Keresans,  although  effort  has  been  made  to 
procure  information  from  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Laguna,  and 
Acoma  informants,  pronouncing  it  with  every  conceivable  varia- 
tion, but  the  informants  say  that  they  have  no  ethnic  name  in  the 
Keresan  language  which  sounds  anything  like  it.  Doctor  Spinden 
has  also  tried  to  learn  about  the  word  at  Cochiti  and  Sia,  but  with- 
out success.  Bandelier  appears  to  have  obtained  a  Keresan  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
word  is  of  Keresan  origin.  An  Isleta  informant  did  not  know 
the  word. 

Kiowa.  Jtaiwa.  ( <  Span.  Caigua  or  Indian  languages  <  Kiowa  name 
for  themselves). 

Lipan.     Lipqntowa  (Lipqyo  <Span.  Lipan ;  towa  'people'). 

Llanero  Apache.  ''Akonsaoe  'plains  Apache'  i^akqyf  'plain';  Sabe 
'Apache')  This  translates  the  Span.  name.  The  informants  say 
that  these  are  distinct  from  the  Jicarilla  or  Ollero  Apache. 

Mescalero  Apache.  (1)  Pojqmabe,  apparently  'water  willow  Apa- 
che' (po  'water';  jqyf  'willow';  Sabe  'Apache').  Whether  this 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  and  what  is  its  origin  are  not 
known. 
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(2)  Tsisesdbd,  of  obscure  etymology,  perhaps  from  the  Kere- 
san  (Tsise  unexplained;  S(ib&  'Apache').  San  lldefonso 
"Tsi'-se"'1:  cf.  Keresan  "Chi-she"'1. 

(3)  P\tsabe  'Mescal  Apache',  said  to  be  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Span,  name  (p'a  'yucca'  'mescal';  Sab~e  'Apache').  Tesu- 
que  "Pa-ha-sa-be"'.2 

Mexican,  Spaniard.  Kwaekwgj'  (probably  a  modification  of  Jcws&lcy,r)j> 
'metal'  'iron',  of  uncertain  etymology.     Cf.  Negro. 

Mixed-blood.  (1)  Piij'jc/u^i'uptnrq/xji''  'half  blood  mixed'  (jnyge- 
h<\'i  'half  <pi>j[h'  'in  the  middle',  heJ>i  derivative  postfix;  typo 
'blood'  <  ,y,  'blood',  po  'water;  wqyf  'to  mix'  'mixed';  ,iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  DeqWcPnttyywi'  'spotted  coyote  tail'  (<&?' coyote';  owxyf 
'tail';  t'uijf  "spottedness'  'spotted';  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

These  words  refer  to  half-breeds  and  other  mixed-bloods. 

Mormon.     Miunioyy.     (< Span  Mormon 'Mormon'). 

Navaho.  tyw&nsatd  "Jemez  Apache'  {tfwqyf  'Jemez  Indian';  Saoe 
'  Apache').  So  called  because  these  Athapascans  live  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jemez  country,  are  often  seen  in  the  Jemez 
country,  and  have  associated  with  the  Jemez. 

Negro.  Kws&lcumjfeniyf  'black  Mexicans1  (Kwsphiujf  'Mexican'; 
j'Vjf  'blackness'  'black';  'ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).     Cf.  Mexican. 

Non-Pueblo  Indian.  ' Oywipi'iniowa  'not  pueblo  people'  (  qywi 
'pueblo';  pi  negative;  ""vjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; towa  'people'). 

Non-Tewa.  TewapiHniowd, '  not  Tewa  people'  (Tewa  name  of  the  tribe; 
pi  negative;  'ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  2  +  phi.; 
towa  'people').  This  is  applied  especially  to  Indians  who  are  not 
Tewa.     See  Tewa. 

Ollero  Apache,  see  Jicarilla  Apache. 

Pawnee.     Panani,  from  some  Indian  source.     Cf.  Wichita. 

Piro.  PUu.  (<Span.  Piro).  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing any  Tewa  who  knows  a  native  Tewa  name  for  the  Piro  like 
those  with  which  the  Jemez  and  Picuris  are  still  familiar.  Cf. 
Jemez  Pelo,  plu.  Pel  of  (f  plu.  postfix);  Picuris  "Pelo'oine 
'Pecos  people'".3 

Plains  Indians.  '  Alton  fMvntowa  'Great  Plains  people'  ^Ahqnj'hs- 
\df  'Great  Plains',  see  [Unmapped],  page  559;  towa  'people'. 

Pueblo  Indian.  -Qywiiowa  'pueblo  people'  Coywi  'pueblo';  towa 
'people'). 

i  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  846,  1907. 
-  ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  p.  8,  1884. 
:i  Spiiulcn,  I'icuris  MS.  voeab.,  1911. 
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Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indian.  Posog.e''or)wi'hnva  'Rio  Grande  pueblo 
people'  (Posog.e  'Rio  Grande'  see  [Large  Features],  pages 
102-101;  '<>7?Mn  'pueblo';  towa,  'people'). 

San  Carlos  Apache.  Sqykalii,  SqykalusaM  (Sqykalu  <Span.  San 
Carlos;  Sd$h  'Apache'). 

Tano.  T'anug.e'yttowa,  T'anutowa  'live  down  country  people; 
(T'anug.e  'Santa  Fe  Plain',  see  under  [Large  Features],  page  104. 
Hyy  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  towa  'people'). 
The  second  form  is  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  first;  from 
it  came  Span.  Tano,  Eng.  Tano.  The  name  refers  to  habitat,  not 
to  language,  and  was  applied  to  Pecos  and  Keresan  as  well  as  to 
Tewa-speaking  Indians  who  inhabited  the  great  plain  called  T\ui  ng.e 
[Large  Features],  page  104,  south  of  the  Tewa  country.  See  Gal- 
isteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39],  and  T'amiQie. 

Tanoan.  There  is  no  name  meaning  Tanoan.  The  Tewa  were  not 
aware  of  the  relationship  which  existed  among  the  languages  of 
the  Tanoan  group.  They  merely  imagined  that  some  languages 
were  more  like  Tewa  than  others,  according  to  one  informant. 

Tewa.  (1)  Tewatowa,  of  obscure  etymology  (Tewa,  name  of  the  tribe, 
unexplained,  possibly  cognate  with  Jemez  towa,  see  below;  Iowa 
'people').  This  is  the  Tewas'  own  name  for  their  tribe.  The 
pueblos  are  called  Tewa'oywi  i^qywi  'pueblo'),  the  language 
Tewaty^i  (tydi  'language'),  the  country  Tewandyge  [Large  Fea- 
tures], pages  103-104. 

The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  American  Span,  tegua  'moc- 
casin'. The  Jemez  use  towa  'home'  'pueblo'  often  almost  as  a 
designation  of  their  tribe;  thus  nifu  towafsatu  'our  native 
(Jemez)  language'  (nifuiox\.v'';tsaty  'language').  Tewa  Tewa, 
is  phonetically  what  we  would  expect  as  the  cognate  of  Jemez 
towa  and  it  may  be  that  Tewa  once  meant  'home'  'pueblo'.  But 
cf.  Jemez  (4).  At  the  present  time  at  least  Tewa  is  used  only  as 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  has  no  other  meaning.  Cf .  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  Taos  Kalldna,  plu.  kalldnd,  'wolf  excrement'  (lal-  'wolf;  Id- 
' excrement';  na,  nq  noun  postfixes).  This  is  a  contemptuous  name 
for  the  Tewa,  whom  the  Taos  regard  as  being  dirt}',  having  wrong 
customs,  and  as  being  no  better  than  Mexicans. 

(3)  Picuris  "Tupi(a)ne":1  given  as  meaning  "those  who  paint." 

(4)  Jemez  Ta'we,  plu.  Td'wef  of  obscure  etymology  (/  plu. 
postfix).     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (0),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Cochiti  Tfiwa,  of  obscure  etymology.  Said  to  be  different 
from  T%wa  'Tiwa',  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  'Tewa' people 
are  called  Tfiuahanu  (hanu  'people').  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (4), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

1  Spinden,  ricuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(6)  Eng.  Tewa,  from  Tewa  (1)  and  Span.  (7).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Tehua,  Tegua,  etc.  Probably  from  Tewa  (1).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6). 

Some  of  the  names  for  the  Tewa  sound  much  like  those  for  the 
Tiwa,  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  cause  confusion.  See  Tiwa  and 
Non-Tewa. 

Texan.  Telninu.  ( < Span.  Texano  'Texan')  The  Tewa  always  re- 
gard the  Texans  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Americans.  Cf. 
American. 

Tiwa.  (1)  r<>tstinitiih»ra,  of  obscure  etymology  (po,  apparently  po 
'water';  tmmty,  unexplained;  towh  'people').  Said  to  be  applied 
property  only  to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia  Indians.  No  such  name  as 
Tiwa  is  known  to  the  Tewa. 

(2)  Picuris  "Tewe'llne'"  :l  given  as  meaning  "Isleta  people''. 
Cf.  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Eng.  (7),  Spin.  (8). 

(3)  Isleta  Tiwa,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia  Indians,  sometimes  also  to  the  Taos 
and  Picuris.  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6), 
Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8).  Tiwan  is  the  plu.  No  plural  sounding  like 
"Ti-guesh"  was  obtainable.  "As  for  the  word  Tiguex,  the 
Tiguas  [Tiwa]  call  themselves  Ti-guan;  but  a  woman  of  Isleta 
.  .  .  plainly  pronounced  the  plural  of  that  name  Ti-guesh;  'x'  in 
old  Spanish  records  of  New  Mexico  has  the  sound  'sh'".3  The 
unreliability  of  this  information  is  apparent.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  "Tiguex"  comes  from  the  Keresan;  see  below. 

(4)  Jemez  Tewafsfrdf,  of  obscure  etymology  (Tewa  unexplained; 
tsa'df  'people').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia 
Indians.  Isleta  Pueblo  [29:101]  is  called  TwagiH  'Tiwa  place' 
(gpi  locative).  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6), 
Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8). 

(5)  Cochiti  Ti'wa,  of  obscure  etj-mology.  Applied  to  the  Isleta 
and  Sandia  Indians.  Cf .  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Eng.  (7), 
Span.  (8).  'Tiwa  place'  is  called  TVwatsse,  (tsse  locative),  which 
may  be  the  form  of  which  the  "Tiguex"  of  Coronado,  applied  to 
Puaray  Pueblo  [29:99],  is  a  corruption.  '  People  of  a  Tiwa  place' 
are  called  Tiwatssemge  (mx  'people');  Tiwa  'people'  is  Tiwahdnu 
(hdnu  'people').  . 

(6)  Sia  "Tiwa":3  given  as  name  of  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100]. 
This  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8). 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandolier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  223,  note,  1892. 
a  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 
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(7)  Eng.  Tiwa,  Tigua.  (<Span.  (8),  below).  Cf.  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5).  Sia  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(8)  Span.  Tigua,  etc.  Probably  < Tiwa  or  Keresan.  Cf.  Pi- 
curis (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Eng.  (7).  For 
"Tiguex"  see  under  Cochiti  (5),  above,  and  Puaray  Pueblo  ruin 
[29:90], 

All  of  these  names  seem  to  have  applied  originally  only  to  the 
Sandia-Isleta  kind  of  Indians.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  or 
less  known  to  Indians  of  New  Mexico  since  prehistoric  times  that 
the  Sandia-Isleta  and  Taos-Picuris  languages  are  quite  closely  re- 
lated, and  the  names  for  the  former  have  been  applied  more  or  less 
also  to  the  latter  language  and  "  tribe  ".  One  Tewa  informant  said 
of  the  Taos-Picuris  merely  Potsdnny.towdwaQ.i  Mmu  'they  are  like 
Tiwa'  {Potsdnnyiowa  'Tiwa',  see  Tewa  (1),  above;  M  'they  3  +  '; 
raw  'to  be').  Some  of  the  names  for  the  Tewa  sound  much  like 
those  designating  the  Tiwa.  a  fact  which  is  likety  to  cause  con- 
fusion. 

Ute.  Jutatowa  (<Span. '()  {Juta  perhaps  from  Span.  Yuta  'Ute 
Indian',  of  uncertain  origin;  iowd  'people').  Man}'  Indian  lan- 
guages have  names  for  the  Ute  which  closely  resemble  Span. 
Yuta  in  sound.  Cf.  Jemez  -/«M'o,  plu.  Juta/of  (f  plural  postfix). 

Wichita.  Witfitapanani  'Wichita  Pawnee'  {Wit fit a  <Eng. 
Wichita  ;  panani  'Pawnee').     Cf.  Pawnee. 


VII.  NAMES  OF  MINERALS 

A  l;i  I  taster.  Bandolier1  mentions  an  "alabaster"  image  of  the  morn- 
ing star  seen  by  him  at  San  Juan.  He  probably  mistook  some 
other  mineral  for  alabaster.  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  name 
in  their  language  for  alabaster. 

'A,qsx  'alkali'  (Vj  'alkali'  'salty  substance';  s;e  'burning' to  the  taste; 
cf.  ,qnj';r  'salt').  This  name  is  applied  also  to  the  mineral  ob- 
tained at  [3:14]  and  known  in  New  Mexican  Span,  as  tequesquite. 
The  substance  is  encrusted  on  the  ground  about  the  tequesquite 
spring  [3:14].  It  is  of  a  pinkish  color  and  bitter,  salty  taste.  It 
is  used  by  the  Tewa  as  a  purgative  medicine,  also  instead  of  soda 
to  raise  tortillas.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  Na2So4  and  Na2C03 
according  to  analysis  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

'Anyse  'salt'  ('4  'alkali';  nfse  perhaps  as  in  1cunj>%  'turquoise', 
q.  v.).  Salt  occurs  at  [13:35],  [18:15],  and  the  Salinas  [29:110], 
g.  v.     See  also  myths  about  salt,  pages  229,  536-537. 

The  saline  deposits  of  New  Mexico  are  large  and  have  produced  salt  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Indians  having  sought  these  deposits  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  oldest  and  best  known  salt  deposits  are  those  of  the  big  Salt 
Lake  on  the  Estancia  Plains  in  Torrance  County.  This  lake  also  has  heavy 
deposits  of  bloedite,  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  this  rare  mineral 
has  been  found.     It  is  a  hydrous  double  sulphate  of  sOda  and  magnesia. 

The  Salt  Lakes  of  the  White  Sands  in  Otero  County,  the  Zuiii  Crater  Salt 
Lake  in  Valencia  County,  which  produces  the  best  salt  in  the  Territory  and  is 
in  a  constant  process  of  formation,  having  at  present  a  deposit  of  several  mil- 
lion tons,  the  Salt  Lakes  in  western  Socorro  County  and  the  Salt  Lakes  east 
of  the  Pecos  in  Eddy  County,  are  the  principal  salt  producers,  although  saline 
flats  and  salt  springs  occur  in  other  parts.  Thus  far,  none  of  this  crude  salt 
is  refined  for  commercial  purposes,  but  is  used  only  to  salt  stock  or  by  the 
poorer  people  as  a  substitute  for  commercial  table  salt.2 

Buwa{jahe)lcu  'bread  stone'  (buwa  'bread',  buwajatie  'paper  bread'; 
leu  'stone1).  This  is  a  kind  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  slabs  of 
which  are  cut  and  polished  and  used  for  baking  guayave  (Tewa 
buwajabe),  the  wafer  bread  of  the  Indians.  This  stone  is  obtained 
at  Pijog.e  [21:2],  north  of  the  Black  Mesa  [l-.unlocated],  in  the 
upper  Chama  drainage,  and  at  BuwaTcupa'awe  [14:32],  upper 
Chama  drainage.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  stone  both  in  situ 
and  to  the  shaped  slab. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  I.  p.  309,  1890. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  107-109,  1900. 
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Flesh-colored  feldspar.  "  Cia  [Sia]  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  of  white 
apatite  and  flesh-colored  feldspar."1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have 
no  name  for  these  substances. 

Kubibibegi,i  'accretion'  'stalagmite'  'stalactite',  stone  of  irregular 
'  form  with  roundish  protuberances  (hu  '  stone1;  bibibegiH  referring 
to  the  shape).  A  stone  of  this  kind  was  used  as  a  fetish  by  one 
Tewa. 

A'ui.'e  'copper'.  (<Span.  cobre).  The  Tewa  did  not  know  copper  in 
pre-Spanish  times. 

En  'stone'  'rock',  hard  or  soft  mineral  matter  of  any  shape  or  size. 

KukiVi''  hard  rock  ■  'bowlder'  (ku  'stone'  'rock';  Ice  'hardness'  'hard'; 
'*'*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Ku¥i  'tufa'  'tuff'  'pumice-stone'  (ku  'stone';  Tci unexplained).  The 
Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  the  Tewa  country  is  composed  of  tufa,  a 
light,  whitish  volcanic  ash  deposited  in  a  layer  in  places  1,500  feet 
thick. 

Kunuku  'stone  ashes  stone'  'limestone'  (leu  'stone';  nu  'ashes'). 
Limestone  is  obtained  by  Mexicans  and  Tewa  at  a  place  [18:38] 
near  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Knowledge  of  it  is  probably  post- 
Spanish. 

Kwifx  'turquoise'  (of  obscure  etymology:  leu  'stone';  ?iyse  apparently 
as  nfSP,  in  'tinfae  'salt',  cf.  '$  'alkali').  Turquoise  was  found  in 
only  one  vicinity  in  the  country  known  to  the  Tewa,  viz.  at  [29:55], 
q.  v.  Turquoise  is  called  in  New  Mexican  Span,  either  turquesa 
or  chachihuite,  the  latter  word  being  derived  from  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage of  Mexico,  and  not,  as  A.  M.  Espinosa2  states,  from  a 
language  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Moreover  Espinosa  writes 
"Chachiquite",  a  pronunciation  which  the  writer  has  not  heard.3 

K\i'qnf%liH  'smooth  stone'  'smoothing  stone'  (ku  'stone';  ''onfse 
'smoothness'  'smooth';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix). Such  stones  are  found  along  the  river  or  on  the  high  beach 
mesa  tops. 

Kupa,Pi  'rough  rock'  'lava'  'rock  used  for  making  metates'  (leu 
'stone'  'rock';  pa  'rough'  'cracked';  V*  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

Kuj/ahi  'coal',  lit.  'stone  charcoal'  (ku  'stone';  jfcHv,  'charcoal'). 
The  Tewa  never  used  the  mineral  as  fuel. 

Kujfe  'stone  wood'  'petrified  stone'  (ku  'stone';  p'e  'wood').  The 
Tewa  know  of  this  substance.  Some  of  it  is  said  to  occur  near 
Los  Cerrillos.     Dr.  C.  F.  Lummis4  tells  of  the  wide  use  of  the 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  20,  1892. 

2  Spanish  Language  in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado,  Bull.  Hist.Soc.  N.  Mex.,No.l6,p.  14,1911. 
s  See  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  Chalchihuitl  in  Ancient  Mexico,  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  227-38, 
1901;  Pogue,  Aboriginal  Use  of  Turquois  in  North  America,  ibid.,  xiv,   July-Sept.,  pp.  437-^6,  1912. 
*  Sunday  News,  Denver,  Colo.,  October  8,  1911. 
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agates  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  among  Indian  tribes : 
"It  did  not  flake  quite  so  thin  as  the  finest  obsidians,  but  it  was 
far  harder  and  far  prettier.'1 

Unpaid"'1  'black  stone'  '  black  jade '  (Jcu  'stone';  p'iVf  'blackness' 
'black';  7"'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  term 
is  applied  especially  to  black  jade,  known  in  New  Mexican  Span, 
as  zabache;  properly  azabache. 

KusaOcuku  'stone  pipe  stone'  \ stone  for  making  stone  pipes'  (ku 
'stone';  saku  'pipe',  lit.  'tobacco  stone'  <  sa  'tobacco',  ku 
•stone").     Tewa  pipes  were  made,  also  of  pottery  clay. 

Kuwikv.  'stone-ax  stone'  'stone  suitable  for  making  stone  axes' 
0cu wi  'stone  axhead',  apparently  <  ku  'stone',  wi  unexplained; 
ku  'stone'). 

MekernaUku  'a  kind  of  red  paint';  see  page  454. 

Mineral  paint.  "The  Queres  [Keresans]  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  had  in 
front  [which  direction  from?]  of  their  village  large  veins  of  min- 
eral paint,  valuable  to  the  Indian  for  his  pottery."1 

JVqnfse(ji'c)  'yellow  earth'  (nqnf  'earth';  ise  'yellowness''  'yellow'; 
,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  yellow  pigment 
obtained  at  Nqnfsewije  (page  111),  south  of  San  Ildefonso,  is  thus 
called;  so  also  the  yellow  clay  obtained  at  [1:13]  near  Tierra 
AmnviWa  [1:12],  at  Potsq?iseji nap.  [16:37]  near  San  Ildefonso  [19:22], 
and  at  [20:2].  The  earth  of  the  deposit  near  Tierra  Amarilla  is 
moist  when  dug  out.  Its  presence  has  given  the  latter  town  its 
name.  The  earth  is  used  for  washing  the  walls  of  pueblo  rooms 
near  the  ground. 

2¥4yj°  'earth'.     Sometimes  applied  to  nqpPi,  below,  q.  v. 

y<njfofs«'i'\  ku,otso>i>i  '  sparkling  earth'    'sparkling   stone'    'mica' 
{nqyf  ' earth';  'otsa  '  sparkling';  '/"'locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).      This   substance   is   found  south   of   PimbirPoywikeji 
[25:18].     It  is  not  used  for  any  purpose. 

Atthough  only  four  or  five  states  of  the  Union  produce  mica,  the  large  depos- 
its of  that  mineral  in  New  Mexico  have  been  practically  neglected.  Outside  of 
shipments  from  a  few  deposits  at  Petaea,  Rio  Arriba  County,  no  large  shipments 
of  mica  have  been  made,  but  as  so  much  mica  is  imported  it  seems  probable 
that  sooner  or  later  the  many  mica  deposits  will  be  found  of  great  value.  It  is 
used  both  in  sheets  and  ground,  and  a  good  quality  will  bring  $10  to  $50  a  ton. 
Lieutenant  Pike  in  1804  mentioned  the  large  deposits  of  mica  in  Santa  Fe 
County,  which  furnished  the  material  for  windows  those  days,  as  it  was  not 
until  after  1850  that  glass  came  into  general  use.  The  settlement  of  Talco, 
Mora  County,  derives  its  name  from  the  mica  deposits,  called  "talco"  by  the 
natives.  In  addition  to  the  mica  deposits  named,  there  are  prospects  north  of 
Ojo  Caliente,  in  Taos  County;  in  the  San  Andreas  Mountains;  at  Nambe,  in 
Santa  Fe  County;  in  the  Florida  Mountains  and  in  San  Miguel  County.2 
Mica  [has  been  found]  near  Nambe  in  the  Santa  Fe  Range.3 


Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  168,  1890. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  103-06, 1906. 

3  Ore  Deposits  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  163,  1910. 
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Sqpi'i,  of  obscure  etymology.  Clay,  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  yel- 
lowish color,  the  chief  substance  used  in  pottery  making.  This 
substance  is  also  frequently  called  merely  nqr/f  'earth'.  It  is 
found  at  [11:43],  Tamakqge  [19 :60],  and  [22:12]  south  of  Truchas 
[22:11].     Sometimes  merely  jy^i  [10:10]  instead  of  nqjAH  is  used. 

Nvku  probably  jasper  (of  obscure  etymology;  nu  unexplained;  leu 
'stone').  This  is  described  as  a  very  hard  stone  of  black  or  yel- 
low color,  found  in  stream  beds:  see  [22:13]. 

Ocher.  Bandelier '  mentions  ocher  as  occurring  near  San  Felipe 
Pueblo.  The  Tewa  would  probably  call  the  mineral  'red  earth' 
or  'yellow  earth',  etc.,  according  to  its  color.  "At  San  Pedro 
[29:77],  Santa  Fe  County,  are  deposits  of  ocher  or  mineral  paint".2 

^Ojileu  'ice  stone'  ('0/7  'ice';  leu  'stone').  A  kind  of  white  stone 
said  to  be  used  for  whitewashing.     It  is  called  jaspe  in  Spanish. 

'Oru  'gold'.  (<  Span.  oro).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiar  with  gold  in 
pre-Spanish  times.  Considerable  gold  is  mined  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Tewa  country. 

Plata  'silver'.  (<  Span,  plata).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiar  with 
silver  in  pre-Spanish  times. 

Pi  'redness'  'red'.  Applied  to  the  red  pigment  dug  at  [8:22]  north 
of  Taos  (the  Taos  call  it  p'aijenemq  'red');  also  to  the  red 
paint  obtained  about  2  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  at  PiFoTicliwe  (p. 
354).  The  pi  from  north  of  Taos  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Pipopi  'Red  River  red'  (Pipo,  see  [8:19];  pi  'redness'  'red'). 

Poksenfu  (of  obscure  etymology)  'tar'  'bitumen'  'asphalt'  'black 
coal-like  shale'  'mica'.  This  material  is  said  to  be  found  east  of 
Petaca  [6:2]  and  at  Polexnfu 'a' a  [25 :26]  back  of  Nambe  [23:1]. 
The  writer  has  not  seen  the  mineral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
in  making  pottery.  Varieties  of  mica  and  pyrites  are  included 
under  this  name. 

Pofv-Vf  (or  obscure  etymology)  'black  sand'.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  black  and  sparkling  fine  sand  seen  on  water-washed  sand- 
surfaces  along  the  banks  or  islets  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  sand 
is  of  no  use. 

Satenqyf  'Apache  earth'  (Sate  'Apache  Indian';  nayf  'earth'). 
This  is  a  kind  of  yellow  clay  obtained  at  a  place  on  the  west  side 
of  Santa  Fe  Canyon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Santa  Fe  city 
[29:5].  The  Jicarilla  Apache  get  much  of  it  there;  hence  the 
name.  This  clay  is  used  by  the  Tewa  for  making  cooking 
vessels. 

Sqywse  'sandstone'  (of  obscure  etymolog}';  not  to  be  confused  with 
sqrjwirjf  'zigzag').  This  sandstone  is  found  at  many  places  in  the 
Tewa  country.     See  Buwalev. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  20,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  Ill,  1906. 
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Sulphur.  No  Tewa  name  for  sulphur  has  been  discovered.  The 
Tewa  of  the  present  day  know  sulphur  under  its  Span,  name 
azufre. 

In  recent  years  New  Mexico  has  produced  some  commercial  sulphur,  a  mill 
having  been  erected  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  Sandoval  County.  However,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  minerals  mined  in  the  Territory,  mainly  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  Coronado  having  made  use  of  sulphur  mined 
at  Jemez  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Lincoln  and  other 
counties  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territory  the  gypsum  beds  con- 
tain considerable  sulphur.' 

pun/x,  of  obscure  etymology.  A  kind  of  fine  white  earth  which  is 
mixed  with  pottery  clay  (lu'ipi  i)  for  making  certain  kinds  of  ware. 
About  half  as  much  funfx  as  clay  is  used.  It  is  found  at  [2:34], 
[2:35],  [18:6],  [23:56],  and  [24:28]. 

/V",  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  is  applied  to  reddish-black, 
soft,  shiny  rock  which  is  found  at  the  place  caltedf>y,nikw<tje  [25:24]. 
It  is  said  that  the  body  is  painted  with  this  for  the  Deer  dance. 

Txthuhjf  'soft  earth''  (txhi  'softness'  'soft';  nqyy  'earth'  'dirt"). 

Tei>ta{fsx)iap'y,ywsp,,  of  obscure  etymology  (Tenia  Keresan;  tsx  'white- 
ness' 'white';  la  'dryness'  'dry';  p'yywse,  name  of  this  kind  of 
mineral).  This  substance  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  place  near 
Pefia  Blanca  [29 :  92]  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  said 
to  look  somewhat  greenish  when  dug  out.  It  is  mixed  with 
water  and  pottery  of  certain  sorts  is  washed  over  with  it  before 
firing.     It  acts  as  sizing.     See  tap'y,ywx. 

Tequesquite.     See  '4,  QS%,  page  579. 

Tefsse,  of  obscure  etymology  (fe  unexplained;  fs%  'whiteness'  'white'). 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  coarse  whitish  rock  found  at 
Tetksekwafe  [23:49]  south  of  Nambe.     The  substance  is  not  used. 

T'y/V,  of  obscure  etymology.  A  whitish  substance  used  to  rub  on 
moccasins,  or  deerskins,  or  as  pottery  sizing.  It  is  found  at 
T 'ilk' ondkve  [25:19].     See  t'lf^pPCK 

7'V"])/"/*'  'red  ^V"'  (t'y>'v  a  kind  of  mineral,  see  above;  pi  'redness' 
'red';  V'J  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  variety 
of  t'y?y  is  said  to  be  found  at  Tl^pihu^u  [16:24]. 

Taj)'y,yw8^,  of  obscure  etymology  (ia  'dryness'  'dry';  j/ipnwse  unex- 
plained, name  of  the  substance).  This  white,  friable  earth,  mixed 
with  water,  is  used  for  sizing  pottery.  It  is  obtained  a  short 
distance  east  of  Santa  Fe,  at  Tap'uywsek'on^iwe,  (p.  555).  Cf. 
tent  a(tsx)b(j>'  yywse. 

Tsi  'flaking-stone'  'flint'  'obsidian',  natural  or  worked.  The  pro- 
nunciation txi'i  is  also  heard. 


1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  105,  1900. 
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Tsiguwgnutsi  'lightning  flaking-stone'  (txig.uwcenu  'lightning';  tsi 
'flaking-stone').  This  name  may  bo  applied  to  any  flake  of  flint- 
like  or  obsidian- like  stone,  this  kind  of  stone  having  been  produced 
by  lightning  striking  the  ground,  according  to  Tewa  belief. 

Tsip\nnu  'black  obsidian'  (tsi  'flaking-stone';  p\yf  'blackness' 
'black';  nu  unexplained).  This  name  is  not  used  so  much  as  the 
more  regularly  formed  tsip'en4iH  (tsi  'flaking-stone';  p'iyf 
'blackness'  'black';  Y1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
Flakes  or  nodules  of  black  obsidian  are  found  scattered  in  many 
places  in  the  Tewa  countiy,  but  in  no  jflace  in  large  deposits. 
The  substance  is  frequently  called  simply  tsi. 

Tsifs3e,iH  'white  flaking-stone'  'white  flint'  (tsi  'flaking-stone';  fsse 
'whiteness'  'white';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
White  "flint"  is  picked  up  by  the  Tewa  at  various  places  in  pieces 
or  small  "lumps". 

Tsi  or  tsileu  'basalt'  (tsi  unexplained;  leu  'stone').  The  name  is  ap- 
plied to  basalt  or  similar  stone  in  an}T  form.  Basalt  mesas  are 
called  tsi  lavage,  etc.  (tsi  'basalt';  Jcwag.e  'mesa').1 

Tsseg.iku  'gypsum'  (fsscg.i,  of  obscure  etymology,  apparently  <  ts% 
'whiteness'  'white',  g.i  unexplained;  leu  'stone'  'rock').  This 
white  mineral  is  much  used  by  the  Tewa  for  whitewashing.  It 
is  burned,  crushed,  mixed  with  water  and  some  wheat  flour  (to 
make  it  adhere  better),  and  applied  to  the  walls  of  houses  or 
rooms  with  a  brush.  It  is  called  yeso  in  Spanish.  It  is  obtained 
at  Hutahuhi  [1:31],  [15:26],  [29:25],  [29:28],  [29:56].  See  also 
page  120.     "Gypsum  is  found  near  Lamy  [29:38]". 2 

White  apatite.  "  Cia  [Sia]  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  on  white  apatite 
and  flesh-colored  feldspar".3  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  name 
for  the  substances. 

1  For  an  account  of  deposits  of  basalt  in  New  Mexico,  see  Ore  Deposits  of  N.  Mex.,  pp.  44^46,  1910. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  163. 

■i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  20,  1892. 
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Acu  (=Acoma) 543 

Acuca  (=Acoma) 543 

Acucans  (=Acomai.  ..  .'. 543 

Acuco  (=Acoma) 543 

Acuique  (=Peoos) 473,475 

A-cu-lah  (=Pecos  i 473 

Acus  ( =  Acoma) 543 

Acux  (=  Acoma) 543 

Acuye  (=Pecos) 474 

Ag auono  ( =  Aga-Uo-no) 345 

A-ga  Uo-no 345 

Agin  ( =Pecoa) 474 

Agiu  (=Pecos) 474 


Ago  (=Acoma) 543 

AGUADEPiEDRA(=PiedraCreek).  265 

AGUA   FRIA   SETTLEMENT 465 

Aguivira  (=Quivira; 565 

A-gu-yu  (=Pecos) 474 

Ah-co  (=Acoma) 544 

Ah-ko  (=Acoma) 544 

A'ikoka  (=Acoma) 544 

Aioma  (=Acoma) 543 

Aiomo  (=Acoma) 543 

Ak'-e-ji  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Ako  (=Acoma) 543 

A'ko  (=Aroma) 542 

A-ko  (=Acoma) 543 

Akokavi  (=Acoma) 544 

Akokovi  (=Acoma) 544 

Ako-ma  (=Acoma) 544 

Akome  (=Acoma) 542 

Akome  (=Acoma) 542 

Alameda  la  Isleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Alamo  Canyon 270,414 

Alamo  Creek 469 

Alamo  Mesa 416 

Albuquerque 530 

Alcalde  settlement 206 

Alcalde  station 201 

Alcuco  (=Acoma) 543 

Algodones 508 

Alomas  (=Acoma) 543 

Altar  Hills 445 

Amayes  (=Jemez) 403 

Ameges  (=Jemez) 403 

Ameias  (=Jemez) 402 

Ameies  (=,Temez) 402 

Amejes  (=Jemez) 402 

Ameries  (=Jemez) 402 

Amies  (=Jemez) 403 

Amios  (=Jemez) 403 

Amires  (=Jemez) 402 

Amo-shium-qua  (=Amoxunqua)..  395 

Amoxiumqua  (=Amoxunqua) 395 

Amo-xium-qua  (=Amoxunqua).. .  395 

Amoxu'nqua —  395 

Amoxunque  (=Amoxunqua) 395 
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Ami  sut -\(;k\va  (=Amoxunqua)..  '■*•■>'■> 

Aw  S'ushI  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Ana  To  Ho  (=l8leta) 529 

A.NCHO  Canyon 101.  2S7 

Angostura  Canyon 2G5 

Angostura  settlement 232 

Am r-QT  ii.-i-r.ri 395 

Anu-quil-i-gui  (=Anydkwinu)...  404 

Anu-quil-i-jui 395 

A  n  i  -q\  il-i-jui  (— Anyukwinu) .   398,  404 

Anyukwinu 398,404 

Apache  Canyon 479,480 

Aqiu  (=Pecos) 473,  474 

A-q'iu  (=Pecos) 474 

A-qo  (=Acoma) 542 

Aqui  (=Pecos) 474 

Aqiia  (=Acoma) 543 

Aquiu  (=Peoos) 474 

Archuleta  (=Jemez  springs) 394 

Arkansas  River 563 

Arnold  Ranch 351 

Arroyo  Alamo  (Alamo  Creek) . . .  469 
Arroyo  Arvejon  (=Arvejon  Ar- 
royo)    171 

Arroyo  Chamisos 547 

Arroyo  Chupadero  (=Chupadero 

Arroyo) 244 

Arroyo  Cile  (=Sile  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  Comal 119 

Arroyo  Comanche  (=Comanche 

Creek) 160 

Arroyo  Cubre 130 

Arroy'o     de     Chtlili     (=Chilili 

Arroyo) 547 

Arroyo  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Creek) 478 

Arroyo     de     la     Cieneguilla 

(=Cieneguilla  Arroyo) 188 

Arroy'o  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo 

Hediondo      (=Stmking     Lake 

Creek) 110 

Arroy'o  de  la  Peralta  (=Peralta 

Arroyo) 437 

Arroyo    de    la    Una    de    Gato 

(=Tunque  Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  de  la  Yuta 556 

Arroyo  de  las  Barrancas 268 

Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  (=Palo- 

duro  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo    de    las    Latas    (=Slat 

Arroyo) 243,446 

Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  (=Le- 

mita  Arroyo) 169 
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Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  (=Trea 

Piedras  Arroyo) 173 

Arroyo    de    las    Tres    Piedras 

( =Tres  Piedras  Arroyo ) 173 

Arroyo  de  los  Angeles 485 

Arroyo  de  los  Corrales  (=Cor- 

ral  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  de  los  Montes  (=Arroyo 

Hondo  Creek) 176 

Arroyo  i>e  los  Yaldeses 452 

Arroyo  de  Miranda  (=Miranda 

Creek) 186 

Arroy'o   de   Nambe    (=Pojoaque 

Creek) 301 

Arroyo   de   Pojoaque    (=Pojoa- 

que  Creek) 301 

Arroyo  de  Ranchito  (=Ranchito 

Arroyo) 250 

Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal  (=»San 

Cristobal  Arroyo) 485 

Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara 246,247 

Arroy-o  de  Santa  Clara  (= Santa 

Clara  Creek) 234 

Arroyo  de  Tajique 554 

Arroyo  DETAos(=Pueblo  Creek?)  179 
Arroy'o    de    Tunque    (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroy-o  del  Agua  Fria 375 

Arroy-o  del  Borrego  (=Borrego 

Arroyo) 447 

Arroyo  del  Chorro 489 

Arroyo  del  Infierno  (= Arroyo 

de  los  Angeles) 485 

Arroy'o  del  Pinavete 244 

Arroyo  del  Potrillo  (=Colt  Ar- 
royo)         284 

Arroyo  del  Tejon  (=Tejon  Ar- 
royo)         510 

Arroyo    del    Tuerto    (=Tuerto 

Arroyo) 508 

Arroy-o  del  Tunque  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo      Galisteo      (=Galisteo 

Creek) 478 

Arroyo  Hondo 188,  404,  466 

Arroy-o   Hondo   Arroyo    (=Ar- 

royo  Hondo) 188 

Arroy-o  Hondo  Canyon 176 

Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 176 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement 177 

Arroyo  Jara  (=,lara  Arroyo) 488 
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Arroyo  Madera   (=Madera  Ar- 
royo)   130 

Arroyo  Miguel 338 

Arroyo      Miranda      (=Miranda 

Creek) 186 

Arroyo  Oso  (=080  Creek) 447 

Arroyo  Palacio 151 

Arroyo    Paloduro    (=Paloduro 

Arroyo) 44G 

Arroyo  Peralta  (=Peralta  Ar- 
royo)   437 

Arroyo    San    Pedro    (=Tunque 

Arroyo  i 504 

Arroyo  Seco 291 

Arroyo     Seco     (=  Arroyo     Seco 

Crock) 178 

Arroyo  Seco  (=Seco  Arroyo). . .  258 

Arroyo  Seco  (=Seco  town) 178 

Arroyo    Seco    Arroyo    (=Seco 

Arroyo  1 258 

Arroyo  Seco  Creek 178 

Arroyo  Seco  town  ( =Secotown).  .178 

Arroyo  Sile  (=Sile  Arroyo).  . . .  446 

Arroyo  Silvestre 119 

Arroyo  Tejon  (=Tejon  Arroyo). .  510 

Arroyo  Tixaja 120 

Arroyo    Tres    Piedras    (=Tres 

Piedras  Arroyo). 173 

Arroyo  Tunque  (=Tunque  Ar- 
royo)   504 

Arroyo  Una  de  Gato  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo    Vallecito    (,=Valleeito 

Creek) 158 

Aryejon  Arroyo 171 

Asht-ia-la-qua  (=Astialakwa) . . .  396 

Asht-y'alaqua  (=Astialakwa) 397 

Asht-ya-laqua  (=Astialakwa) 396 

Ash-tyal-a-qua  (=Astialakwa) .  396-397 
Asserradero  de  Capulin  (=Cap- 

ulin  sawmill) 116 

ASTIALAKWA 397 

Asumpcion  (=Sandia* 527 

Asuncion  ( =Sia) 519 

Atala ya  Mountain 350 

Atey-ala-keokva  (=Astialakwa).  396 

Atey-ala-keokva  (=Astialakwa).  396 

Atlachaco  ( =  Acoma) 543 

Aztec  mineral  springs 351 

Bajada 471 

Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 

spring) 177 


Page 

Bajada  height 470 

Bajada  settlement 470 

Bakaman  (=Buckman) 325 

Bakman  (=Buckman) 325 

Bald  Hill 427 

Bald  Mountain 125 

Bald    Mountain    (=Mount    Re- 

dondo) 391 

Baldy  ( =Baldy  Peak) 347 

Baldy  Mountain  (Bald  Moun- 
tain)   125 

Baldy  Peak 347 

Ballejos  spring 202 

Banco  del  Burro 269 

Barranca  Blanca 438 

Barranca  station 188 

Barrancas     de     los     Ballejos 

(=Ballejos  spring), 202 

Barranco    Blanco    (=Barranca 

Blanca) 438 

Batokva  (=Patoqua) 397 

Bato-kva  (=Patoqua) 397 

Beach  Mesa  (=BlackMesa) 293 

Beach  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa) .  293 

Bear  Mountains 196 

Bear  spring  (=Fort  Wingate).. .  561 
BeeldIl      Dasenil      (=Albu- 

querque) 530 

Bernalillo  settlement 521 

Bierai  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Bieride  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Biernin  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Black  Mesa 293, 295, 443 

Black  Mesa  (=Black Mountain).  126 

Black  Mesa  (=Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Black  Mesa  (=San  Felipe  Mesa) .  496 
Black    Mesa    near    San    Juan 

(=Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso 

(=Black  Mesa) 293 

Black  Mountain 126 

Black  Mountains 131 

Bland  Canyon 435 

Bland  settlement 435 

Boca   del   Canon   del   Embudo 

( =Embudo  Canyon  mouth) 189 

Bonanza  settlement 469 

Boom,  The 441 

Borrego  Arroyo 447 

Borrego  Creek 495 

Bosque 200 

Boulder  Lake 108, 109 

Bove  (  =  San  Ildefonso) 305 
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Pago 

Braba  (=Taos) 18:5 

Brada  (=Taos) 183 

Brady 197 

Buckman 325 

Buckman  Arroyo L01, 326 

Buckman  M  esa 323 

Buena   Vista  Arroyo 1G9 

Bi  iv  Canyon 281 

Bul-itz-e-o.ua 405 

Bush  Canyon 287 

Caatri 405 

Cabezon  settlement 546 

Cabresto  Canyon 175 

Cachiciii  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Cachiti  (=Cochiti) 440 

Caida      de     Agua     de     Nambe 

(=Namb6  Falls) 346 

Caja(=White  Rock  Canyon)...  102 
Caja  del  Rio  (=  White  Rock  Can- 
yon)   102 

Caja   del  Rio  Grande  (=White 

Rock  Canyon) 102 

Caja  del  Rio  ruin 429 

Cajon  (=White  Rock  Canyon).  .  .  102 
Cajon   del  Rio  Grande  Canon 

(=WMte  Rock  Canyon) 102 

Caliente  station 174 

Calisteo  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Calixteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Calixto  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Callamongue 333 

Canada  (=La  Canada  settlement).  434 

Canada  Ancha 547 

Canada  ANCHA(=Ancho  Canyon).  287 

Canada  Bland  (=Bland  Canyon).  435 
Canada  Comanche  (=Comanche 

Creek) 160 

Canada    de    Cochiti    (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Canada  de  Cochiti  (=La  Canada 

settlement) 434 

Canada  de  Cochiti  settlement 

( =La  Canada  settlement) 434 

Canada     de     Jemez      (=Jemez 

Creek) 399 

Canada    de    la    Buena    Vista 

(=Buena  Vista  Arroyo) 169 

Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 

(= Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

Canada  de  la  Peralta  (=Peralta 

Arroyo) 437 

Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 


Page 
Canada  de  las  Casas  (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Canada    de   las   Contrayerbas 

(=Contrayerba  Arroyo) 262 

Canada    de    las    Marias    (=Las 

Marian  Arroyo) 261 

CaSada  de  las  SandIas  (=San- 

tlia  Canyon) 279 

Canada  de  los  Alamos  (=Alamo 

Canyon) 270 

Canada  de  los  Comanches  (=Co- 

manche  Creek) 160 

Canada  de  los  Valles  (=Otowi 

Canyon) 271 

Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  (=Santa 

Cruz  Creek) 251 

Canada    Honda    (=Hondo    Can- 
yon)        415 

CaSada  Larga 552 

Canada   Madera    (=Madera   Ar- 
royo)         130 

Canada     Quemada     (=Quemado 

Canyon) 436 

Canadian  River 84,561 

Candia  (=Sandia) 526 

Cangelon  (=E1  Cangelon) 515 

Cangillon  (=Lower  Cangilon  set- 
tlement)   '. 118 

Cangilon 351 

Cangilon  Creek 118 

Cangilon  el  Rito  Abajo  (=Lower 

Cangilon  settlement) 118 

Cangilon  el  Rito  Arriba  (=TJp- 

per  Cangilon  settlement) 118 

Cangilon  Mountain 118 

Canjilon  (= Lower  Cangilon   set- 
tlement)         118 

Canoa  (=Brady) 197 

Canoa  (=Brady) 197 

Canoa  Mesa  (=Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Canoe  Mesa 101,224 

Canon  Ancho  (=Ancho  Canyon) .  287 
Canon  Apache  (= Apache  Canyon)  479 
Canon    Blanco    (=  White    Rock 

Canyon) 102, 103 

Canon  Cabresto  (=Cabresto  Can- 
yon)         175 

Canon  Capulin  (=Painted  Cave 

Canyon) 422 

Canon  Chupadero  (=Chupadero 

Canyon) 244 

Canon  de  Cochiti  (=Cochiti  Can- 
yon)        430 
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de  Guadalupe  (=Guada- 

lupe  Canyon) 

Canon  de  Guaje  (=Guaje  Can- 
yon)  

Canon  de  Jose  Sanchez  (=Jose' 

Sanchez  Canyon ) 

Canon  de  la  Angostura  (=An- 

gostura  Canyon) 

Canon    de    la    Bolsa    (=Ka-ma 

Chinaya) 

Canon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) 

Canon    de    la    Cueva    Pintada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) 

Canon     de     la    Pena    Blanca 

(=Wliite  Rock  Canyon) 

Canon   de   las   Casas   (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 

Canon  de  los  Apaches  (=  Apache 

Canyon) 

Canon  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijoles 

Canyon) 

Canon  de   los  Guajes   (=Guaje 

Canyon) 

Canon  de   San  Antonio  (=San 

Antonio  Creek) 

Canon  de  San  Diego  (=San  Diego 

Canyon) 

Canon  de  Santa  Clara  (=Santa 

Clara  Creek) 

Canon  de  Taos  (=Fernandez  Can- 
yon)   

Canon  del  Alamo  (=  Alamo  Can- 
yon)   

Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo  (=  Ar- 
royo Hondo  Canyon) 

Canon  del  Buey  (=Buey  Canyon) 
Canon   del   Capulin    (=Painted 

Cave  Canyon) 

Canon  del  Coye  (=Coye  Canyon) 
Canon  del  Diezmo  (=  Water  Can- 
yon)  

Canon  del  Embudo  (=Embudo 

Canyon) 

Canon  del  Ko-ye  (=Coye  Can- 
yon)  

Canon  del  Medio  (=Medio  Can- 
yon)  

Canon  del  Mediodia  (=Mediodia 

Canyon) 

Canon  del  Norte  (= White  Rock 
Canyon) 


422 
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Canon  del  Pajauito  (=Pajarito 

Canyon) 281 

Canon  del  Rio  Grande  (=White 

Rock  Canyon) 102 

Canon  del  Rito 413 

Canon  Embudo  (=Embudo  Can- 
yon). ...: 187 

Canon    en    el   Medio    (=Medio 

Canyon) 429 

Canon  Fernandez  (=Fernandez 

Canyon) 185 

Canon     Fernandez     de     Taos 

(= Fernandez  Canyon) 185 

Canon  Grande  del  Rio  Colo- 
rado (=Grand  Canyon  of  Colo- 
rado River) 504 

Canon  Guaje  (=Guaje Canyon)..  200 

Canon  Hondo  (=Hondo  Canyon).  415 

Canon  Largo  (=Largo  Canyon)..  114 

CANONPERALTA(=PeraltaArroyo) .  437 
Canon      Quemado      (=Quemado 

Canyon) 430 

Canon  settlement 398 

Canoncito  settlement 485 

Canones  Creek 121 

Canyon  de  los  Alamos  (=  Alamo 

Canyon) 270 

Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  (= Santa 

Rosa  Chapel) 130 

Capilla  Vieja  (=01d  Chapel) 239 

Capirote  Hill 127 

Capo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Ca-po  (  =  Santa  Clara) 241 

Capoo  (= Santa  Clara) 241 

Capulin  Canyon  (=Painted  Cave 

Canyon) 422 

Capulin.  Creek 110 

Capulin  Mesa 424 

Capulin  Mountain 110 

Capulin  region 110 

Capulin  sawmill 110 

Casita 145 

Casita  Vieja  (=01d  Casita) 145 

Castixes  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Catriti  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

Catroo  (=Caatri) 405 

Caypa  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Cebolla 114 

Cebolla  Creek 113, 128 

Cebolla  spring 177 

Cebollas  Creek 170 

Cebollita  (=Amoxunqua) 396 
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Cebollo  Creek 391 

Obca  (=Leeca) 406 

Cerrillos  Hills 492 

Cerrillos  settlement 492 

Cerrito    de    l\    Cruz    (=Cruz 

Mountain) 127 

Ceriuto  i>e  la  Junta 347 

Cerrito       Malpais       (=Malpaia 

Mesa) 126 

Cerrito    Negro   (=Black  Moun- 
tain)        126 

Cerritos  de  las  Tusas  (=Tusas 

Mountains) 172 

Gerro  Abiquitj  i=Al)iquiu  Moun- 
tain)        123 

Cerro   AbiquiU    (=Black   Moun- 
tains)         131 

Cerro  Atalaya  (=Atalaya  Moun- 
tain)        350 

Cerro  Capulin 116 

Cerro  Ci-iaco 427 

Cerro  Colorado 405 

Cerro  Colorado  (=Red  Hill)...       458 
Cerro  de  la  Atalaya  (=  Atalaya 

Mountain) 350 

Cerro  de  la  Jara  (=Mount  Re- 
dondo)        392 

Cerro    de    la   Laguna    (=Lake 

Peak) 348 

Cerro  de  los  Brazos  (=Loa  Bra- 
zos Peak(s)) Ill 

Cerro  de  los  Burros  (=Black 

Mountains) 131 

Cerro    de    los    Taoses    (=Los 

Taoses  Mountain) 174 

Cerro  de   San  Antonio   (=San 

Antonio  Mountain) 560 

Cerro  de  Taos  (=Taos  Peak)...       184 

Cerro  del  Cuballe 343 

Cerro  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Moun- 
tain)        537 

C?  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain). .       537 
Cerro    del    Pueblo     (=Pueblo 

Peak) 178 

Cerro      del      Zacate      Blanco 

(=Baldy  Peak  | 347 

Cerro  Jara  (=Mount  Redondo)..       392 

Cerro  Jicarilla 339 

Cerro  Jicarita  (=Jkarita  Moun- 
tain)        339 

Cerro   Jicaro    (=Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)        339 
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Cerro  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain). .  537 
Cerro     Montuoso     (=Montuoso 

Mountain) 174 

Cerro  Negro  (=Black  Mountain)  126 
Cerro  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Cali- 

ente  Mountain ) 161 

Cerro    Orejas    (=Orejas   Moun- 
tain)   177 

Cerro     Pedernal     (=Pedernal 

Mountain) 122 

Cerro  Pelado 407 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Bald  Hill) 427 

Cerro  Pelado  i=l'»ald  Mountain)  125 
Cerro  Pelado  (=Baldy  Peak).. .  347 
Cerro     Pelado     (=Mount     Re- 
dondo)    391 

Cerro    Redondo    (=Mount    Re- 
dondo)   391 

Cerro   Roman   (  =  Roman    Moun- 
tain i 128 

Cerro     San     Cristobal     (=San 

Cristobal  Mountain) 174 

Cerro     Tequesquite      (=Black 

Mountains) 131 

Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gal- 

linas  Mountains) 114 

Cerros  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Moun- 
tains)   141 

Chama 148 

Chama  River  .  84,  94,  99, 100, 101, 107. 114 

C  HAMITA 148 

Chamita  (=San  Juan) 215 

C  hamita  ( =  Yuqueyunque ) 227 

Chamita  region 223 

Chamita  settlement 228 

Chamizal  Creek 191 

Chamizal  settlement 190 

Chapero  (  =  Kan-a  Tshat-shyu) .. .  414 

Chata  Mesa  (=Capulin  Mesa) 424 

Chawari  (=Tsawarii) 254 

Che  (=Pueblo  de  She) 489 

Chea  (=Sia) 518 

Chia  (=Sia) 517 

Chichilli  (=Chilili) 531 

Chichiti  (=Chilili) 531 

Chichuich  (=Pecos) 476 

Chili  (=Cbilili) 531 

Chili  (=Chilili) 531 

Chili  settlement 154 

Chilile  ( =Chilili) 531 

Chilili  ( =Chilili) 531 

ChililI 531 
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CiniiLi  i=Chilili  settlement) 546 

Ciiil-i-u  (=Chilili) 531 

Ciiilili  Arroyo 547 

Chilili  settlement 546 

Chhjly  (=Ohililf) 531 

Chimai 548 

Chtmayo  (=Chimayo  settlement).  341 

Chimayo  settlement 341 

Chin-a  Ka-na  Tze-shu-ma  (=Caja 

del  Rio) 428 

Chi'pia  (  =  Sandia  Mountain) 513 

Chipiinuinge 121 

Chipiwi 236 

Chiquero 270 

Chititi  (=Chilili) 531 

Chiwhetha  (=Isleta) 528 

Chochite  (=Cochiti) 439 

Chochiti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Christobal  (=San  Crist6bal) 486 

Christoval  (=San  Crist6bal) 486 

Chupadero  Arroyo 244 

Chupadero  Canyon 244 

Chupadero  Creek 244,  364 

Chupaderos 347 

Chusca  Valley 571 

CiA(=Sia) 517 

Ci-bo-be 568 

CicE(=Sia) 518 

Cicoua  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicui  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuic  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuica  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuich  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuick  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuie  ( =Pecos) 476 

Cicuio  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuiq  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuique  (=Pecos) 473,  475 

Cicuya  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuyan  Indians  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuye  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuye  (=Pecos) 473,  474,  476 

Cicuyo  (=Pecos) 476 

Cienega 467,  468 

Cienega  Creek  (=Arroyo  Hondo)  466 
Cienega  de  la  Cueva  (=La Cueva 

Marsh) 167 

Cienega  settlement 468 

Cieneguilla 188 

cleneguilla  arroyo 188 

Cieneguilla  Mesa 571 

Cieneguilla  Mountains 571 

Cieneguilla  settlement 467 
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Cile  (=Sile) 446 

Cilla  (=Sia) 518 

Cimarron  settlement 569 

Ciquique  (=Pecos) 476 

Circuic  (=Pecos) 476 

Ciya  (=Sia) 518 

Cla  (=Sia) 518 

Cocheli  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cocheti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cocheto  (=Cochiti) 439 

CocmLis  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochit  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochite  (=Cochiti) 439 

CocHiTEMi  (=Cochiti) 439 

Co-chi-te-mi'  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochitenos  (=Cochiti) 440 

Cochiteumi  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochtti 439,  440 

CocHiTi  (=Coehiti) 440 

Cochtti  Canada   (=Cochiti  Can- 
yon)    430 

Cochtti  Canyon 430 

Cochiti  Mountains 409 

Cochtti  Viejo  ( =01d  Cochiti) ....  432 

Cochitinos  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochtto  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochitti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochity  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cocluti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Coco  (= Acoma) 543 

Colorado  River 564 

Colorado  River  (=Red  River). .  174 

Colt  Arroyo 284 

Comanche  Creek 160 

Comanche  station 189 

Comitre 495 

contrayerba  arroyo 262 

Coofer  (=Puaray) 524 

Coofert  (=Puaray) 524 

Coquite  (=Pecos) 476 

Corral  Arroyo 446 

Corral  de  Piedra 232 

Corral  of  the  Soldiers 202 

Corral  de  los  Soldados  (=Cor- 

ral  of  the  Soldiers) 202 

Cordova 186 

Costilla  Creek 559 

Costilla  Mountains 559 

Costilla  settlement 559 

Corrales 548 

Cotcjhta  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cotchiti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Coyamanque  (=Cuyamunque)...  333 
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Coyi  Canyon 436 

Coyote 100 

Coyote  Creek 99,  117.  128 

Coyote  settlement  and  region.  117 

Creston 275 

Ceeston  de  Tesuque  (=Tesuque 

divide  i 4G5 

Cristone 114 

Ceistone  Pueblo  ruin 115 

Cruz  Mountain 127 

Crystal  Lakes 351 

Cua-ka  (=San  Marcos) 551 

Cuame  (=Sia) 518 

Ciaia 435 

Cua  P'Hoge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

cuarteles 200 

Cubero 456 

Crcnii.1  ( =Cochiti  i 439 

Cuchilla 155, 198 

Cl'CHILLA  DE    PlEDRA    HEIGHT 267 

Cuchin  ( =Cochiti ) 439 

CUESTA  COLORADA  CANYON 

( =  Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

Cueva  Pintada  ( =  Painted  Cave  >.  423 

Cuivira  ( =Quivira ) 565 

Culebra  Creek 559 

Culebra  Mountains 559 

Culebra  settlement 559 

CuMA  (=RedHill) 459 

Cundayo  Creek  (=Medio  Creek).  377 

Cundayo  settlement 378 

Cuunsiora  (=Giusewa) 393 

Cuya  Mangue  (= Cuyamunque)-.  333 

Cuyamanque  (  =Cuyamunque) ...  333 

Cuyammique  (=Cuyamunque) 333 

Guyamonge  (=Cuyamunque) .  ...  333 

Cuya-mun-ge  (=Cuyamunque).. .  333 

Cuyamungue  (=Cuyamunque). . .  333 

Cu-ya-mun-gue  (=Cuyamunque).  333 

Cuyamunque 333 

Cuybira  (=Quivira) 565 

Cuyo,  Monque  (= Cuyamunque).  333 

Cu-za-y-a  (=Tajique) 533 

Cycuyo  (=Pecos) 476 

Deis  (=Sandia) 527 

Devil    Canytin    (=\Vhite    Rock 

Canyon) 102 

Dirty  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).. .  117 

Dixon  settlement 190 

Djemez  (=Jemez) 402 

Dji'wa  (  =  Santo  Domingo) 449 

Dog  Lake 537 

Dog   Lake  spring 548 


Dolores 548 

Dolores  (=Sandia) 527 

Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo) 449 

Domingo  settlement 452.495 

Duende  settlement 229 

dulce  settlement 559 

Dyap-i-ge 548 

Dyi'-wa  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

El  Cangelon 515 

El  Capirote  ( =Capirote  Hill) 127 

El  M mihi   settlement 350 

El  Paso 559 

El  Paso  del  Norte  (=E1  Paso). .  559 

El  Pueblo  Quemado  (=Bajada).  471 

El  Puente  (=Mariana) 133 

El  Rito 142,353 

El  Rito  (=E1  Rito  settlement).. .  143 

El  Rito  Creek 142 

El  Rito  Colorado  (=E1  Rito  set- 
tlement)    143 

El  Rito  Colorado  Creek  (=E1 

Rito  Creek) 142 

El  Rito  Mountains 141 

El  Rito  Plain 143 

El  Rito  settlement 143 

El  Tuerto  ( =Tuerto ) 549 

El  Tunque  (=Tunque) 511 

Elizabethtown 176 

Elk  Mountain 352 

El-ke-ai'  (=Sia)...... 517 

Elrito  Creek  (=E1  Rito  Creek). .  142 

Elrito  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Plain).  .  143 
Elrito    settlement    (=E1    Rito 

settlement) 143 

Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement) 190 

Embudo  Canyon 187 

Embudo  Canyon  mouth 189 

Embudo  Creek 190 

Embudo  station 189 

Embudo    Viejo    (=Dixon    settle- 
ment)   190 

Emeaes  (=Jemez) 403 

Emeges  (=Jemez) 402 

Emenes  (=Jemez) 403" 

Emes  ( =  Jemez) 402 

Emexes  (=Jemez) 402 

Emmes  (=Jemez) 402 

Enchanted  Mesa 545 

Escondido 378 

Escondillo 378 

EscuELA      Normal      (  =  Spanish- 

American  Normal  School) 143 
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Espanoia 232 

EsPANOLA 101 

Es^anola  ( =Espanola  | 232 

Espanola  Valley 101 

Espiritu    Santo    Lake    (  =  Spirit 

Lake) 356 

E.STACA    SETTLEMENT 205 

Estacion     Rio    Grande    (=Rio 

Grande  station ) 322 

Estancia  settlement 535 

Euimes  (=Jemezj 403 

Fe-jiu  (=Abiquiu) 135 

Fe-jyu  ( =  Abiquiu  i 137 

Fernandez  (=Taos) 185 

Fernandez  Canyon 185 

Fernandez  Creek 185 

Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Taos). .  .  185 
Fernandez    de    Taos    Canyon' 

(=Fernandez  Canyon) 185 

Fernandez      de      Taos      Creek 

(= Fernandez  Creek; 185 

Fe-se-re 152 

Flaking-stone  Mountain 94 

Fort  Wingate 561 

Francisco   Ranches   (=Ranchos 

deTaos) 186 

Francisco   Ranchos    (=Ranchos 

deTaos) 186 

Frijoles  Canyon 410 

Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall 412 

Frijoles  Creek 186 

Frijolito 413 

Galiste  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin)  .  482 

Galisteo. 482,  483,  484,  485 

Galisteo  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Galisteo  Creek 478 

Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin 481,482 

Galisteo  settlement 485 

Gallinas 100 

Gallinas  Bad  Lands  (=Gallinas 

Mountains) 114 

Gallinas  Creek 115,559 

Gallinas  Mountains 114 

Gallinas  settlement 115 

Gallinas,  The  (=Gallinas  Creek).  115 

Gallinero 371 

Gallisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin)  482 

Gavilan  settlement... 168 

Ge-e-way  (  =  Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ge-e-we  (= Santo  D  omingo ) 448 

Gemes  ( =  Jemez) 402 

Gemex  (=Jemez) 402 


Page 

Gemez  (=Jemez) 402 

Gig  antes  ( =Buckman  Mesa ) 323 

Gin-se-ua  ( =Giusewa) 393 

Gr-pu-i  (=Gi-pu-y) 452 

Gi-ptj-t 452 

Gi-pu-y  Pueblo  ruin 495 

Giusewa 393 

Gleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Glisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Glorieta  Canyon 479 

Glorieta  settlement 479 

Golden    Arroyo    (=Tuerto    Ar- 
royo)   508 

Golden  Mountains 506 

Golden  settlement 507 

Gomez  (=Jemez) 402 

Government  Irrigation  Dam...  466 

Gran  Quivira  ( =Quivira) 565, 566 

Gran  Quivra  ( =Quivira) 566 

Grand     Canyon     of    Colorado 

River 564 

Grand  Quavira  (=Quivira) 566 

Grand  Quivira  ( =Quivira) 566 

Grande  Valley 276 

Grass  Mountain 352 

Guache  settlement 231 

Guachepanque  . . 233 

Guadelupe  Canyon 390 

Guaje  Arroyo 276 

Guaje  Canyon 266 

Guaje  Creek 101 

Guajes  ( =Guaje  Canyon) 266 

Gualpi  (=Walpi) 570 

Guatitruti 405 

Guayoguia 405 

Guin-se-ua  (=Giusewa  i 393 

Guipana  (  =  Kipana) 550 

Guipui 452 

Gui-pu-y  (=Gi-pu-y) 452 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Haatse  ( =Ha-a-tze) 426 

Ha-a-tze 425,  426 

Ha-atze  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Hab-koo-kee-ah  ( =  Acoma) 544 

Hacu  ( =  Acoma) 544 

Hacuqua  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-cu-quin  (=  Acoma) 544 

Hacus  (=Acoma) 543 

Hae-mish  (=  Jemez) 401 

Hah-koo-kee-ah  (= Acoma) 544 

Hai'bata  (=Santa  Clara) 241 
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Haiba'yu  (=  Santa  Clara) 241 

IIaii'haha  (  =  Santa  Clara) 241 

Hak-koo-kef.-ah  (=Acoma) 544 

Hak'o'ni  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-ku  (=Acoma) 544 

Ea-ku  Kue  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-kus  (=Acoma) 544 

Ham-a-qua 396 

Ha-mish  (=Jemez) 401 

Han-a-kwa  (=Ham-a-qua) 396 

Ha-nat       Kot-yi-ti       (=Potrero 

Viejo) 431 

Hanichina  |  =Isleta) 528 

Hano 37 

Hano  (=Tewa) 570 

H aqoni  ( =  Acoma) 544 

Ha  -  waw  -  wah  -  lah  -  too  -  WAW 

(=Jemez) 401 

He'-mai  (=Jemez) 400 

Hemema  (=Jemez) 400 

Hemeos  (=Jemez) 402 

Hemes  (=Jemez) 402.403 

Hemes  (=Jemez) 402 

Hemeshitse  (=Jemez) 401 

He'-me-shu-tsa  (=Jemez) 401 

Hemez  (=  Jemez) 402 

He'mi  (=Jemez) 401 

He-mi-ma'  ( =  Jemez) 400 

Hemishitz  ( = Jeniez) 401 

Henex  (=Jemez) 402 

Hermes  (=Jemez) 403 

Hernes  (=Jemez) 403 

He  "-wa'(=  Jemez) 401 

Hiem-ai  (=Jemez) 400 

Hiokuo'k  (=Pecos) 473 

Hishi  (=Pueblo  Largo) 490 

Hish-i  (=Pueblo  Largo) 490 

Hobart 292 

Hobart's  ranch 292 

Hoiuri  (=Houiri) 162 

Homayo 161 

Ho-mayo  (=Homayo) 161 

Honatjpabi  (=Fort  Wingate).  ...  561 
Hondo         Arroyo         (= Arroyo 

Hondo) 188 

Hondo  Canyon 415 

Hopi 561 

Horse  Canyon  (=Cocbiti Canyon)  430 

Horse  Lake 108 

Houiri 162 

Ho-ui-ri  (=Houiri) 162 

Hoya  Apache 471 

Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada 495 


Page 
Hoya      del      Apache      (=Hoya 

Apache) 471 

Hu ash-pa  Tzex-a 453,  549 

Huerfano  (=Black  Mesa) 294 

Hweroi  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

IIyo-qua-hoon  (=Pecos) 473 

Iacona  ( =Jacona) 330 

Ihamba  (=I'ha-mba) 310 

I'ha-mba 310 

Ildefonso 312 

Ildefonso  (=San  Ildefonso) 305 

Ildefonzo  ( =  Ildefonso) 312 

Ilet  (=Isleta) 529 

Ipera  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

I-pe-re  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

Iron  springs 549 

Iseta  (=Isleta) 529 

Isht-ua  Yen-e 453,  549 

Islella  (=Isleta) 529 

ISLETA : 529 

Isletabuh  (  =  Isleta) 529 

Isletans  (=Isleta) 529 

Isletenos  (=Isleta) 529 

Isletta  (=lsleta) 529 

Isoletta  ( =lsleta) 529 

Jacoma  (=Jacona) 330 

Jacona 330 

Jacona  settlement 330 

Jaconita  settlement 330 

James  (=Jemez) 402 

Jamez  ( =Jemez ) 402 

Jano  (=Tewa) 570 

Jaos  (=Taos) 102 

Jara  Arroyo 488 

Jara  Creek 405 

Jara    Mountain    (=Mount    Re- 

dondo) 391 

Jem  as  ( =  Jemez ) 402 

Jemes  (=Jemez) 402,403 

Jemesi  (=Jemez) 400 

Jemex  (=Jemez) 403 

Jemez 402 

Jemez  Chain 102 

Jemez  Creek 399 

Jemez  Mountains 105 

Jemez   springs 394 

Jemmes  (=Jemez) 403 

Jemos  (=Jemez) 403 

Jenies  (=Jemez) 402 

Jermz  (=Jemez) 403 

Jeures  (=Jemez) 403 
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Jicarilla  Peak  (=Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)   339 

Jicarita  Mountain 339 

Jicarita  Peak  (=  Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)   339 

Jicarrilla  Peak 341 

Jicarrita  (=  Jicarita  Mountain)...  339 

Jimena  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin). .  482 

John  Dunn's  Bridge 176 

John  Dunn's  sulphur  spring...  177 

Jose  Sanchez  Canyon 429 

Joseph's    Ojo    Caliente    (=Ojo 

Caliente  hot  springs) 164 

Jo-so-ge  (=Abiquiu) 136 

Jsleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Juan  Quivika  (=Quivira) 566 

Juke-yunque    (=Yuqueyunque).  227 

Jumez  (=Jemez) 403 

Junetre  (=Tajique) 533 

Junta  Creek 196 

Jyuo-tyu-te  Oj-ke  (= San  Juan)..  212 

Kaapo  (=Tuerto) 549 

Kacht'ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kah-po  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Ka-hua-i-ko  (=Laguna  Pueblo)..  540 

Kaiipa  ( =Santa  Clara) 242 

KaiVa  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Kai  waika  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kaj-kai  (=San  Juan) 212 

Kaket'hoa 195 

Ka-lis-cha  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Kalistcha  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-ma  Chinaya 454 

Kan-a  Tshat-shyu 414 

Kan-Ayko  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kap-ho  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Kapo 150 

Kapo  (=Tuerto) 549 

Ka'po  (= Santa  Clara) 241 

Ka-po  (= Santa  Clara) 241 

Ka-po  (=Tuerto) 549 

Ka-Poo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Kapou  (=Santa  Clara) 240 

Kapung  (= Santa  Clara) 241 

Karaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo).. .  540 

Katihcha  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-tish-tya  ( =  San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-tisht-ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-ish-tya  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-isht-ya 446,  447 

Kat-isht-ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-ist-ya  ( = San  Felipe) 499 
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Ka-titya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Katzim-a  (= Enchanted  Mesa) 545 

Katzimo  (—Enchanted  Mesa) 545 

Katzimo  (=Enchanted  Mesa).  ..  .  545 

Ka-tzi'-mo  (=Enchanted  Mesa).. .  545 

K\-i  w-ko  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kv\\  ahykaka  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Kawaihkaa  (=Laguna  Pueblo). . .  540 

Kawaik  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka-waik'  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka waika  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka- waika/  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kawaikama  (=Laguna  Pueblo)..  540 
Kawaikame  (=Laguua  Pueblo).  .  540 
Kawaikame  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 
Kawaik'-ka-me    (=Laguna    Pue- 
blo)    540 

Kawaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 

Ka-ye  Pu  (=Pueblo  Blanco) 489 

Keguaya  (=Ke-gua-yo) 344 

Kennedy  settlement 485 

Kepita  (=Sandia  Mountains) 513 

Ke-qua-yo 344 

K'haibhai  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

K'hapoo  ( = Santa  Clara) 241 

K'ha-po'-o  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Khin  lagaI  (=Sandia) 526 

Khinlichi  (=San  Juan) 213 

Khin   NodOzi    (=Bernalillo    set- 
tlement)    521 

Kiashita 406 

Kiatsukwa 406 

Kiatsukwa  ( =Quia-tzo-qua) 396 

Kigotsaye  (=Taos) 1S2 

Ki-hua  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kimena  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) . .  482 

Kin  Klechini  (=San  Juan) 213 

Kin  Kle  kai  Ni(  =  Santo  Domingo)  449 

Kin  Nodozi  (=Sandia) 526 

Ki'-o-a-me  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ki'-o-wummi  (=Santo  Domingo) . .  448 

Kipana 550 

Ki-pan-na  (= Kipana) 550 

Kipo  ( =Fort  Wingate) 561 

Ki-ua  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kivome  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ki'wa  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kiwomi  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

KiwoMi  ( =Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ki'-wo-mi  ( =Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ko-chi-ti'  ( =Cochiti) 440 

Kohernak  (  =  Isleta) 528 

Koho'hlte  (=Taos) 182 
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Koiks  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te  (=Mesa  Pri- 

eta) 410 

Komwabi 384 

Ko-stete  (=Laguna  Pueblo ) 540 

Ko-titk  (=Cochiti ) 439 

Kotiyti  (  =('ocbiti) 440 

Kot-ji-ti  ( =Cochiti ) 439 

Kotu'ti  (=Cochiti) 440 

Kotyit  (=Cocbiti) 440 

Kotyit'  (=01d  Cochiti) 432,  433 

Kotyiti  ( =Cocbiti) 440 

Kotyiti  (=01d  Cochiti) 432,  433 

Ko-tyi-ti  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Ko-ye  (=Coye  Canyon) 436 

Kua-kaa 466 

Kua-kaa  (  =  San  Marcos) 551 

lu'A-K.vY  ( =  Kua-kaa) 466 

Kuapa  (=Cuapa) 435 

Kia-i'a  (=Cuapa) 435 

Kuapoge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Kuapogo  (  =  Santa  Fe) 460 

Kua-p'o-o-ge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Kuaua  ( =Torreon) 522 

Kua-ua  (=Torreon) 522 

Kuiikweai  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Ku-kua  ( = San  Marcos) 551 

KutsohIhi  (=Rio  Grande) 101 

Kuuinge 153 

Ku  Ya-mung-ge  (=Cuyaniunque>  333 

Kvishti  (=Poguate) 538 

Kwapoge  (= Santa  Fe) 460 

Kwengyauinge  (=Abiquiu  Pueb- 
lo ruin) 140 

Kwirana  Mountain 551 

Kwistyi  (=Poguate) 538 

Kyamunge  (=Cuyamunque) 333 

K'ya-na-thlana-kwe     (=Laguna 

Pueblo) 540 

La  Angostura 505 

La  Angostura  (=Angostura  Can- 
yon)   265 

La  Bajada  (=Bajada  settlement) .  470 

La  Bajada  (=Bajada  Height) 470 

La  Canada  (=La  Canada  settle- 
ment)    434 

La     Canada     de     los     Xemes 

(=Jemez  Creek) 399 

La  Canada  settlement 434 

La  Cienega 468 

La  Cuesta  town 175 

La  Cueva 406 
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La  Cueva  marsh 167 

La    Cueva    Pintada    (=Painted 

Cave) 423 

La  Cueva  region 166 

La  Cueva  town 166 

La  Gran  Quivira  (=Quivira) 566 

La  haguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo).. .  541 

La  Hoya 197 

La  Jara 119,267 

La  Joya  (=La  Hoya) 197 

La  PENABLANCA(=White  Rocks).  445 

La  Puenta  ( =Mariana) 133 

La  Puente  (=Mariana) 133 

La  Villa  (  =  Santa  Fe) 401 

La  Villita  settlement 206 

Ladrones  Mountains 547 

Lagana  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak 353 

Lagouna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Laguna    del   Caballo    (=Horse 

Lake) 108 

Laguna    del   Espiritu    (=Spirit 

Lake) 356 

Laguna     del     Norte     (=Horse 

Lake) 108 

Laguna     del     Ojo     Hediondo 

(=Stinking  Lake) 110 

Laguna  del  Perro  (=Dog  Lake).  537 
Laguna     del     Sur     (= Stinking 

Lake) 110 

Laguna  en  el  Medio  (=Boulder 

Lake) 109 

Laguna    Hedionda    (= Stinking 

Lake) 110 

Laguna  Piedra  (=Boulder  Lake).  109 

Laguna  Pueblo 541 

Lagune  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagunes  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagunians  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lake  Peak 44,  348 

Lamy  Canyon 479 

Lamy  settlement 480 

Largo  Canyon 114 

Las  Bocas  Canyon 469 

Las    Casas    Canada    (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Las    Casas    Canyon    (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Las  Gallinas  (=Gallinas  settle- 
ment)    LIS 

Las  Marias  Arroyo 261 

Las    Minas     de     Chalchihuite 

(=Turquoise  Mines') 492 
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Las  Minas  ue  Turquesa  (=Tur- 

quoise  Mines) 492 

Las  Nutritas  (=Tierra  Amarilla 

town) .'  112 

Las  Salinas  (=Salinas) 535 

Las  Salinas  del  Manzano  (=Sa- 

linas) 535 

Las  Tienditas 267 

Las  Trampas  (=Trampas  settle- 
ment)    339 

Las  Truchas  settlement  (=Tru- 

chas  settlement) 339 

Las  Vegas  city 562 

Las  Vegas  hot  springs 562 

Las  Viejas  Mesa 114 

La yma  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Leeca 406 

Lemita  Arroyo 169 

Lia  (=Sia) 518 

Little  Colorado  River.  .• 570 

Llano  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Plain) .  143 
Llano  del  Rito  Colorado  (=E1 

Rito  Plain) 143 

Llano  Largo  (=Pbillips  Mesa)..  282 

Llano  settlement 150 

Lleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Lobo  Mountain 537 

Loma  Tendida 97,230 

Lomas  de  Pena  Blanca  (=Pefia 

Blanca  Hills) 443 

Lookout  Mountain 427 

Los  Altares 445 

Los  Angeles  (=Pecos) 477 

Los  Azufres  (=Sulphur  springs)  391 

Los  Brazos Ill 

Los  Brazos  Creek Ill 

Los  Brazos  Peak(s) Ill 

Los  Cerrillos  (=Cerrillos  Hills).  492 
Los  Cerrillos  (= Cerrillos  settle- 
ment)   492 

Los  Cerros  Mountains 174 

Los  Chupaderos  (=Chupaderos).  347 

Los  Gallegos 133 

Los  Luceros  settlement 202 

Los    Montes    Creek    (=Arroyo 

Hondo  Creek) 176 

Los  Montes   settlement  (=  Ar- 
royo Hondo  settlement) 177 

Los  Ojitos 353 

Los  Ojos Ill 

Los  Pachecos  settlement 206 

Los  Taoses  Mountain 174 

Los  Tres  Padres 394 


Los  Valles 106 

Los  Valles  (=The  Valles) 98 

Lower  Cangilon  settlement...  118 

Lucero  Creek 179 

Luceros  settlement 184 

Lucia  Creek  (=Penasco  Creek)..  191 

Lyden  station 200 

Madera  Arroyo 130 

Magdalena  Mountains 562 

Mai-dec-kiz-n e  ( =Jemez) 402 

Ma'ideshgizh  (=Jemez) 402 

Mai  Deshkis  (=Jemez) 402 

Malpais  Mesa 126 

Mambe  ( =Nambe  Pueblo) 358 

Mambo  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 358 

Manzano  (=Manzano  Mountains) .  531 
Manzano       Chain       (=Manzano 

Mountains) 531 

Manzano  Mountains 531 

Manzano      Range      (=Manzano 

Mountains) 531 

Mapeya  (  =  Sandia) 525 

Mariana  settlement 133 

Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas, 

Les  (=Gallinas  Mountains) 114 

Mecastria 406 

Medio  Canyon 429 

Medio  Creek 377 

Mediodia  Canyon 431 

Mesa  Canoa  (= Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Mesa  Capulin  (=Capulin  Mesa)..  424 

Mesa  Chata  (=Capulin  Mesa) 424 

Mesa  Chino 458 

Mesa  de  la  Canoa  (=Canoe  Mesa)  224 
Mesa  de  las  Viejas  (=Las  Viejas 

Mesa) 114 

Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  (=Buckman 

Mesa) 323 

Mesa  de  San  Felipe  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Mesa  del  Alamo  (=Alamo  Mesa) .  416 
Mesa  del  Cangelon  (=E1  Can- 

gelon) 515 

Mesa  del  Chino  (=Mesa  Chino).  458 

Mesa  del  Cuervillo 329 

Mesa  del  Cuervo  (=Mesa  de  Cu- 
ervillo)    329 

Mesa   del   Pajarito    (=Pajarito 

Mesa)... 283 

Mesa  del  Rito 413 
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Page 

Mesa  Encantada 139 

Mesa    Encantada    (=Enchanted 

MeBa) . 545 

Mesa  Malfais  (=Malpais  Mesa)..  126 

Mesa  Nec.ua  (=Black  Mountain).  126 
Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  (=Black 

Mesa) 21)3 

Mesa  Peieta 288,416 

Mesa  Frieta  (=Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Mesa  San  Miguel  (=San  Miguel 

Mesa) 425 

Mesili.a  i  =Black  Mesa) 293,  294 

Mesita  (=Black  Mesa) 293,294 

Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ilde- 
fonso (=Black  Mesa) 294 

Mesita  Redonda  (=Black  Mesa) .  443 
Messa  de  la  Zieneguilla  (=Ci- 

eneguilla  Mesa ) 571 

Middle  Lake  (=Boulder  Lake)..  109 

Miranda  Creek 186 

Mishongnovi 562 

Mishtshya    Ko-te    (=Potrero   de 

en  el  Medio) 435 

Mi  vera  i  =Q,uivira) 566 

Mo-jual-ua  (=Pueblo  Peak) 177 

Mojua-lu-na  (=Pueblo  Peak). . . .  177 

Mojltal-ua  (=Mojua-lu-na) 196 

Mojua-lu-na 196 

Moki  (=Hopi) 561 

Moxtevista 259 

Montezuma  Valley 564 

Montuoso  Mountain 174 

Moqui  |  =Hopi) 561.  562 

Mora  Mountains 350 

Mora  Range 105 

Mora  Town 563 

Morena  (=Elizabeth  town) 176 

Mount  Redondo 391 

Mount  Roman  (= Roman  Moun- 
tain)   128 

Mount  Taylor. 546 

Mountains  of  Taos  (=Taos  Moun- 
tains)    175 

Muddy  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek). .  117 

Muke  (=Abiquiu) 136 

Nacimiento  Mountains 390 

Na-fhi-ap  (=Sandia) 525 

Nafiad  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-fi-ap  (=Sandia) 525 

Nafiat  (=Sandia) 525 

Nafi'huide  (  =  Sandia) 525 

Nafihun  (=Sandia) 525 
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Nagel  Mountain 553 

Na-im-bai  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 359 

Na-imbe  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 359 

Na-im-be  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 359 

Na-i-mbi  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 359 

Namba  (=Nambe"  Pueblo) 358 

Nambe  (=Nambe"  Pueblo)......  359,360 

Nambe  (=Nambe  Pueblo). . .  37, 358,  360 

Nambe  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Nambe  ('keek  (=Pojoaque Creek).  301 

Nambe  Falls 346 

Nambe  Mountains 353 

Nambe  Pueblo  (=Nambe  Pueblo)  360 

Nambe  Pueblo 360 

Nambe  settlement 368 

Nambee  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 359 

Nambi  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 359 

Namburuap  (=Nambe  Pueblo)...  359 

Nami  Te  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 358 

Nammo'lona  (=Nambe  Pueblo)..  359 

Nampe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 358 

Napetha  (=Sandia) 525 

Napeya  (=Sandia) 525 

Na/pfe'ta  (=Sandia) 525 

Naphi'at  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-pi-Ap  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-pi-hah  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-si- ap  ( =  Sandia) 525 

NasIsitqe  (=Puerco  River) 538 

Natqoho  (  =  Isleta) 529 

Navaho  Cany'on 120 

Navaho  spring 118 

Navaho  trail 107 

Navakwi 280 

Navawi  (=Navakwi) 280 

Navidad    de    Nuestra    Senora 

(=Chilili) 531 

Negro  Mesa  (=Black  Mountain).  126 
Negro  Mountain  (=Black  Moun- 
tain)   126 

Nine  mile  Spring 238 

No  Agua  settlement 173 

No-CUM-TZIL-E-TA 406 

NoDA/ABiTQ6(  =  San  Juan  River).  560 
No-kyun-tse-le-ta'     (=No-cum- 

tzil-e-ta) 406 

Nome'e  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 359 

No-nyish'-a-gi' 393 

North  Lake  (=Horse  Lake).  .  .  .  108 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 

de  Pojuaque  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Assump- 

sion  de  Zia  ( =Sia) 518,  519 
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N.    S.    DE    LA   ASSUNSCION    DE    ZlA 

(=Sia) 518, 

N.     S.     DE    LA    ASUMPCION    DE    ZlA 

(=Sia) 518, 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DE  LA  ASUNCION 

(  =  Sia) 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DE  LOS  AnGEAS 

de  Pecos  (=Pecoa) 476, 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos 
(=Pecos) 476, 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
DE   PORCIUNCULA  (  =  PeCOS) 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos 
(=Pecos) 476, 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 
de  Sandia  (  =  Sandia) 

N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia 
(=Sandia) 526, 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 
y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia 
(=Sandia) 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Reme- 
dios  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 
Pueblo  ruin) 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Pecos 
(=Pecos) 476, 

N.  Senora  de  Pecos  (=Pecos).  476, 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Portiun- 
cula  de  los  angeles  de  pecos 
(=Pecos) 476, 

Numi  (=Nambe  Pueblo) 

Nutrias 

Nutrias  Creek 

Nutrias  River 


Oa-tish-tye  (  =  San  Felipe) 499 

Ochi  (=San  Juan) , 212 

Oga  P'Hoge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Og-a-p'o-ge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Ohke  (= San  Juan) 212 

Ohque  (=San  Juan) 212 

Ohuaqui  ( =Pojoaque) 334 

Ohuqui  (=Pojoaqui) 334 

Ojana 553 

O-ja-na  (=Ojana) 553 

O-jan-a  (=Ojana) 553 

Oj-ke  (=San  Juan) 212 

Ojo  Caliente  Creek 159 

Ojo  Caliente  de  Jemez  (=Jemez 

springs) 394 

Ojo  Caliente  de  Pagosa  (=Pa- 

gosa  hot  springs) 564 

Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs 164 

Ojo  Caliente  Mountain 161 


Ojo  Caliente  region 

Ojo  Caliente  town 

Ojo  Chamiso  (=Ojo  Chamizo)... 

Ojo  Chamizo 

Ojo  de  Azufre  (=Sulphur  spring) 

Ojo  de  la  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 
spring) 

Ojo  de  la  Jara 

Ojo  de  los  Vallejos  (=Ballejos 
Spring) 

Ojo  del  Borrego 

Ojo  del  Oso  (=Oso  spring) 

Ojo  del  Oso  (=Fort  Wingate). .. 

Ojo  del  Pajaro  (=Tequesquite 
spring) 

Ojo  Navaho  (=Navaho  spring).. 

Ojo  San  Marcos 

Ojo  Tequesquite  (=Tequesquite 
spring) 

Ojo  Zarco  Creek 

Ojo  Zarco  settlement 

Ojo  Zarco  springs 

O-jo-que  (=San  Ildefonso) 

Ojos  Calientes  de  Las  Vegas 
(=Las  Vegas  hot  springs) 

Ojos  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An- 
tonio springs) 

Ojos    de    San    Diego    (=  Jemez 


Oj-po-re-ge  (=Abiquiu  Pueblo 
ruin) 

Oj-que  (=Sah  Juan) 

Ojuaque  (=Pojoaque) 

Okana  (=Ojana) 

O-ku-wa-ri  (=Sia) 

Old  Casita 

Old  Castle 

Old  Chapel 

Old  Chilili  (=Chilili) 

Old  Cochiti 

Old  Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement) 

Old  Isleta 

Old  Kapo 

Old  Nambe 

Old  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  (=01d 
Cochiti) 

Old  Santa  Ana 

Old  Servilleta 

06tyi-ti  (=Cochiti) 

O-po-que  (=San  Ildefonso) 

Oraibi 

Oraivi  (=Oraibi) 

Orejas  Mountain 


Page 
165 

166 
403 
403 
186 

177 
405 

202 
404 
404 
5C1 

132 
118 
552 

132 
190 
190 
190 
304 

562 


139 
212 
334 
553 
517 
145 
194 
239 
531 
432 
190 
553 
247 


432 
516 
173 
440 
304 
563 
563 
177 
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Page 

Otke  (=San  Juan) 212 

Orphan  Mountain  (=BlackMesa)  293 

Ortiz  Mountains 505,  506 

Ortiz  settlement 495 

OSIIT-YAL-A 397 

Oso  Creek 152,  447 

Oso    SPRING 404 

Ost-yal-a-kwa  (=6sht-yal-a ) ....  397 

Otowj 271 

0  low  i  Canyon 271 

Otowi  Mesa 271 

Otowo  (=Otowi  i 271 

Otto , 557 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and  Saint 

Anthony  or  Sandia  (=Sandia).  527 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint 

Anthony  of  Sandia  (=Sandia).  527 

Ox  Canyon  (=Buey  Canyon) 281 

Paaco  i  =San  Pablo) 508 

Paako  (=San  Pablo) 508 

Pa-a-ko  (=San  Pablo) 508 

Pa-ciil-a  (=Pecos) 474 

Paego  (=Pecos) 475 

Pae-qo  (=Pecos) '.  475 

Paequiu  (=Pecos) 474 

Pae-quiua-la  (=Pecos) 474 

Paeyoq/ona  (=Pecoa) 475 

Pagnati  (=Poguate  | 539 

Pago  (=Pecos) 475 

Pagos  (=Pecos) 476 

Pagosa  hot  springs 564 

Paguate  (=Poguate ) 539 

PA'HLAi(=Cocbiti) 439 

Pahuata  (=Poguate  i 539 

Pahuate  (=Poguate ) 539 

P'ahwia'hliap  (=Saii  Ildefonsoi..  304 

Pahwima  (=Laguua  Pueblo) 539 

Painted  Cave 423 

Painted  Cave  Canyon 422 

Pajarito  (=Tsbirege> 283 

Pajarito  Canyon 101,  281 

Pajarito  hill 248 

Pajarito  Mesa 283 

Pajarito  Park 260 

Pajarito  station 262 

Pajaro  Pinto  (=Tshirege) 282,283 

Pajoaque  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pajuagne  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pajuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pajuate  ( =Poguate) 539 

PAKABALUYtj(=SanJuan) 212 

Paku'parai  (=San  Juan) 212 


I  'age 

Paki  (jhalai  (=San  Juan) 212 

Pa'l-ab  (=Cochiti) 439 

Paloduro  Arroyo 446 

Panchuelo  Creek 379 

Pant-ham-ba  (=San  Cristobal  i .  . .  486 

Paola  (=Puaray) 524 

Paqu  (=San  Pablo) 508 

P'a-qu-lah  (=Pecos) 474 

P'a-qu-lah  (=Pecos) 474 

Paray  (=Puaray) 523 

Parkview Ill 

Paso  de  Taos  (=Taos  Pass) 185 

P'asuiap  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pasuque  ( =Pojoaque) 334 

Patoqua 397 

Patu'ak  (=San  Felipe) 498 

P'a-tyu-la  (=Pecos) 474 

Pauray  (=Puaray) 523 

Pawha'hlita  (=San  Ildefonso).. .  304 

Pawikpa 563 

Pa-yo-go-na  (=Pecos) 475 

Payoqona  (=Pecos) 475 

Payuaque  (=Pojoaque  I 334 

Payumbu 252 

Payupki  (  =  Sandia) 526 

Pe-a-go  (=Pecos) 475 

Peahko  (=Pecos) 475 

Pe-a-hu-ni  (=Pecos) 475 

Peak  of  Berxal 547 

Peako  (  =  San  Pablo) 508 

Pe-a-ko  ( =Pecos) 475 

Pe-a-ku  (=Pecos) 475 

P'e'-a-ku'  (=Pecosi 475 

Peakuni  (=Pecos) 475 

Peakunimi  (=Pecos ) 475 

Pe'-bu-li-kwa  ( =Pem-bul-e-qua) .  406 

Pecari  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecas  (=Pecos) 476 

Peccos  (=Pecos) 476 

Peco  (=Pecos) 476 

Pecora  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecos 475, 476 

Pecos  Baldy 354 

Pecos  River 472 

Pecos  settlement 553 

Pecucio  (=Picurisi 193 

Pecucis  (=Picuris ) 193 

Pe-cuil-a-gui 406 

Pecuri  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecuries  (=Picurisi 193 

Pecuris  ( =Picuris  i 193 

Pedernal 537 
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Page 

Pedernax  Mountain 121.  122 

rEDEHNAL       Peak       (=Pedernal 

Mountain) 122 

Pkgoa  (  =  Pecos  i 476 

Peki  (=Pecos) 476 

rEicis  (=Pecos) 476 

Peicj  (=Pecos> 476 

Pejodque  (  =Pojoaque) 334 

Pe-ko  (=Peco8) 475 

Peru  (=Peoos> 473 

Pe-kush  (=Pecos) 474 

Pe'-kw'il-i-gi-i'  (=Pe-cuil-a-gui)..  406 

Pe^kwiuta'  (=Picuris) 192 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Bald  Moun- 
tain)   125 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Mount  Re- 

dondo) : 391 

Pem-bul-e-qua 406 

Pena  Blanca 445 

Pen  a  Blani/a  Hills 443 

Pena  Blanca  settlement 472 

Pena  Colorada  (=Red  Rock) ...  398 
Pexas   Xegras   (=Penas  Negras 

Pueblo) 479 

Penas  Negras  Pueblo 479 

Penasco  Creek 191 

Penasco  settlement 196 

Penasco  Valley 191 

Penol  (  =Acoma) 545 

Penoles  ( =Acoma) 545 

Perage 263 

Pe-ra-ge  (=Perage) 263 

Peralta  Arroyo 437 

Peralta  Canyon   (=Peralta  Ar- 
royo)    437 

Pesede-uinge 152 

Petaca 157 

Petaca  Creek 158 

Phillips  Mesa 282 

Pho-jiu  Uing-ge 200.  204,  205 

Phojuange  (=Pojoaque) 335 

P'Ho-juo-ge  (  =  San  Ildefonao) ...  304 

P'ho-se  (=Poseuingge) 165 

P'ho-zuang-ge  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pia  (=Sia) 518 

Pic  Pedernal  (=Pedemal  Moun- 
tain)   123 

Picaris  (=Picuris) 193 

Piccuries  (=Picuris) 193 

Picoris  (=Picuris) 193 

Pictoris  (=Picuris) 193 

Picuni  (=Picuris) 193 

Picuri  (=Picuris) 193 


Page 

Picuria  (=Picuris) 193 

Picuries  (=Picuris) 192,193 

Picuris 193 

Picuris  Creek  (=Pueblo Creek).  191 

PictJHis  Mountains 194 

Picuris  River  (=Pueblo  Creek) . .  191 

Picux  (=Picuris) 193 

Piecis  (=Pecos) 476 

Piedra  Canyon  (=Piedra  Creek) .  265 

Piedra  Creek 265 

Pike's  Peak 563 

P'ikuri'a  (=Picuris) 193 

Pines  Canada  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Pines  Canyon  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Pines  settlement 431 

Ping-ul-tha  (=Picuris) 192 

Pinuelta  (=Picuris) 192 

Pioge  (=Pio-ge) 203 

Pio-ge 203 

Pio-go 390 

Pi-sis-bai-ya  (=Colorado  River). .  564 
Place  op  Potsherds  (=Taah-ka- 

tze) 442 

Placer  Mountains 553 

Placita  de  los  Luceros  (=Lu- 

ceros  settlement) 184 

Placita  Larga 232 

Placita  Rio  Chama  . . : 148 

Placita  Rio  Chama  (=Rio  Chama 

settlement) 150 

Plateau  enchante  (=Enchanted 

Mesa) 545 

Plaza   Colorada 134 

Plazita  Alcalde  (=Alcade  settle- 
ment)    206 

Plazita  de  los  Luceros  (=Lu- 

ceros  settlement) 184 

Plazita  San  Lorenzo  (=San  Lo- 
renzo settlement) 129 

Poala  (=Puaray) 523 

Poalas  (=Puaray) 524 

Popuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pogodque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pogouate  (=Poguate) 539 

Poguaque  (=Poguate) 539 

Poguate 538 

Poguate  (=Poguate) 539 

Pohanti  (=Poguate) 539 

Po-hua-gai  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Pohuaque  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Poihuge  (=Pho-jiu Uing-ge). . .  200,  204 

Poihuuinge 157,204 

Pojake  (=Pojoaque) 335 
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Pojanqi  e  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pojanquiti  (=Pojoaque) 335 

PoJAtTGtrE  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pojnati  (=Poguate) 539 

Pojoague  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pojoaque  Creek 101,  301 

Pojoaquito 336 

Pojodque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pojouque  i  =  Pojoaque) 335 

Pan  lgue  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Ton  \(,u  !•:  (=Poguate) 539 

Pojuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334,335 

Ton  ate  (=Poguate) 539 

Pojuato  (=Poguate) 539 

Po-juo-ge  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Po'kwoide  (=San  Ildefonso).  .  .  .  304 

POLVADERA    CREEK 121 

POLVADERA    SETTLEMENT 258 

Po-nyi  Num-bu 354 

P'o-xyi  Pa-kuen 170 

Po-o-ge  (=Santa  Fe) 459 

Poo-joge  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Poquate  (=Poguate) 539 

Po-s  e  ( =  Poseuingge ) 165 

Posege  (= Poseuingge  i 165 

Poseuinge  (=Poseuingge) 165 

Pose  Uingge  (=Poseuingge).  .  .  .  165 

Poseuingge 165 

Pose-uing-ge  (=Poseuingge).  .  .  .  165 

Posowvu  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

Posos  Valley 264 

Posowe  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Po-suan-gai  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Potre 407 

Potrero 259 

Potrero,  The  (=Potrero  Viejo). .  431 
Potrero      Carotin      (=Capulin 

Mesa). . . .". 424 

Potrero  Chato  (=Capulin  Mesa).  424 

Potrero  Chiato  (=Capulin  Mesa)  424 

Potrero  de  en  el  Medio 435 

Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada 

( =  Quemada  Mesa) 437 

Potrero'de  la  Cuesta  Colorada.  454 

Potrero  de  las  Casas 424 

Potrero  de  las  Vacas  (=Vacas 

Mesa) 416 

Potrero  de  los  Idolos  (=Shkor-e 

Ka  uash) 427 

Potrero  de  San  Miguel  (=San 

Miguel  Mesa) 425 

Potrero    del    Alamo    (= Alamo 

Mesa) 416 


Pago 
Potrero  del  Carotin  i  =('apulin 

Meaa) 42i 

Potrero  Largo 427 

Potrero    Quemado    (=Quemada 

Mesa) 437 

Potrero     San     Miguel     (=San 

Miguel  Mesa  i 425 

Potrero  Viejo 43 1 

Potzua-ge  (=Pojoaque  | 335 

Po-tzu-ye  (  =Otowi) 271 

Poujuaque  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Povate  ( =Poguate) 539 

Povuate  ( =Poguate) 539 

Powhoge  (  =  San  Ildefonso  t 304 

Poxuaki  i  =  Pojoaque) 335 

Poze  (=Potre) 407 

Po-zuan-ge  (  ^Pojoaque) 335 

Pozuang-ge  (=Pojoaquei 335 

P'o-zuang-ge  (  =  Pojoaque  ) 335 

Pozuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Prado  settlement 1*4 

Projoaque  i  =Pojoaque ) 334 

Provate  (=Poguate) 539 

Pruara  ( =Puaray ) 524 

Puala  (=Puaray ) 523 

Puala  (=Puarayi 523 

Pualas  ( =Puaray  1 523 

Puara  (=Puaray  | 524 

Puarai  (=Puaray ) 523 

Puaray 523 

Puar-ay  (=Puaray) 524 

Puary  (=Puaray) 523 

Puebla 257 

Pueblito  settlement 226 

Pueblo  Blanco 489 

Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio  i  =Caja  del 

Rio) 429 

Pueblo  Colorado 488 

Pueblo  Creek 178, 191 

Pueblo  de  los  Leones  de  Pie- 

dra  (=Stone  Lions  Pueblo  i 418 

Pueblo  de  She 489 

Pueblo  de  Tunqge  |  =Tunque). .  511 

Pueblo  del  Encierro 442 

Pueblo  del  Pajarito  (=Tshirege)  283 

Pueblo  del  Pajaro  ( =Tshirege  1 .  283 

Pueblo  Largo 490 

Pueblo  of  the  Bird  (=Tshirege  | .  283 

Pueblo  op  the  Stone  Lions....  418 

Pueblo  Peak 178 

Pueblo  Quemado  (=Bajada).  ...  171 

Pueblo  River  (=Pueblo  Creek).  191 

Pueblo  Viejo  (=01d  Cocbiti)... .  432 
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Pueblo  Viejo     Caja     del    Rio 

(=Gajadel  Rio) 429 

Pueulo  Viejo    de    Saxta    Ana 

(=01d  Santa  Ana) 516 

Pueblo  Vie  jo  del  Rito  de  los 

Fruoles  (=Tyuonyi) 412 

Pueblo  Viejo  Frijolito 413 

Puerco  Creek 538 

Puerco  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).  117 

Puerco  River 538 

Puiye  (=Puye) 237 

Pujuaque  (=Poguate) 539 

Punames 518 

Pu'nyi    Chatya    (=San    Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Puray  (=Puaray) 523 

Puruai  (=Puaray) 523 

Puruay  (=Puaray) 524 

Pusuaque  (=Puye)  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Puye 237 

Puye 236,  237 

Pu-ye  (=Puye) 237 

Q'ash-tre-tye  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Qicinzigua  (=Giusewa) 393 

Qni vira  ( =Quivira) 566 

Qubira  ( =Quivira) 565 

"Quebec    of    the    Southwest" 

(=Acoma) 544 

Quebira  (=Quivira) 565 

Queesche  (=Poguate) 538 

Quemada  Mesa 437, 455 

Quemado  Canyon 436 

Quemado  Canyon  Mesa  (=Que- 

mada  Mesa) 437 

"Queres  GiBRALTAR"(=Acoma).  544 

Que  Vira  (=Quivira) 565 

Quia-shi-dshi  (=Kiashita) 406 

Quia-tzo-qua 396 

Quia-tzo-qua  (=Kiatsukwa) 406 

Quicinzigua  (=Giusewa) 393 

Qui'-me  (=Cochiti) 439 

Quinira  (=Quivira) 566 

Quipana  (  =  Kipana) 550 

Quiriba  (=Quivira) 565 

Quiuira  (=Quivira) 565 

Quiuiriens  (=Quivira) 565 

Qui-umzi-qua  (=Giusewa) 393 

Quivera  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivica  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivina  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivira 565 

Quivira  (=Quivira) 566 
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Quivirans  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivirenses  (= Quivira) 566 

Qvivira  (= Quivira) 565 

Ramaya  (=SantaAna) 520 

Ranches  (=Ranchoa  de  Taos) 186 

Ranches  de  Taos  (=Ranchos  de 

Taos) 186 

Ranches  of  Taos  (=Ranchos  de 

Taos) 186 

Ranchito  Arroyo 250 

Ranchito  settlement 250 

Ranchitos  del  Coyote 171 

Ranchos 312 

Ranchos  (=Ranchos  de  Taos) 186 

Ranchos  de  Francisco  (=Ran- 

chos  de  Taos) 186 

Ranchos      de      San      Antonio 

(=Ranchos) 312 

Ranchos  de  Taos 186 

Ranchos  of  Taos  (= Ranchos  de 

Taos) 186 

Range  of  the  Valles  (=Jemez 

Mountains) 105 

Rat-je  Kama  Tse-shu-ma  (=Ha- 

a-tze) 426 

Ra-tya  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Ratye  (= San  Miguel  Mountains).  421 

Real  de  Dolores 548 

Realde  San  Francisco  (=Golden 

settlement) 507 

Red  Hill 458 

Red  River 174 

Red  River  town 175 

Red  Rock 398 

Region  de  la  Cueva  (=La  Cueva 

region) 166 

Region  de  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo 

Caliente  region) 165 

Region     de     Tierra    Amarilla 

(=Tierra  Amarilla  region) 112 

Rejion  Capulin  (=Capulin  re- 
gion)   116 

Rejion    de    las    Tres    Piedras 

(=Tres  Piedras  settlement) 174 

Riachuelo 125 

Rincon 355 

Rincon  del  Pueblo 278 

Rinconada 189 

Rio  Arkansas  (=  Arkansas  River)  563 
Rio    Bravo    del   Norte    (=Rio 

Grande) 288 

Rio  Cham  a  (=Chama  River) 100 
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Rio  Chama  settlement 150 

Rio  Chiqutto 343 

Rio  Chiquito  settlement 355 

Rio  ('in  i'adkhd 386 

Rio  Colorado  (=Red  River).  ...  174 

Rio  Colorado  ( =Colorado  River) .  564 
RlO  Colorado  Chiquito  (=Little 

Colorado  River) 570 

Rio  Coyote  (=Coyote  Creek).  ...  117 

Rio  Ci  ndayo  (=Medio  Creek)!..  377 

Rio  de  Chama  (=Chama  River). .  100 

Rio  de  Cunday6  (=Medio  Creek)  377 

Rio  de  en  Medio 368 

Rio  de  en  Medio  (=Medio  Creek) .  377 

Rio  de  Jemez  (=Jemez  Creek).. .  399 
Rio  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gallinas 

Creek) 115 

Rio  de  las  Trampas  (=Trampas 

Creek) 100 

Rio  de  los  Frijoles 352 

Rio  de  Nambe  (=Pojoaqne  Creek)  301 
Rio  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gtj  \- 

dalupe  (=Guadalupe  Can- 
yon)   390 

Rio  de  Pecos  (=Pecos  River).. .  472 

Rio  de  Picuris  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 
Rio    de    Pojoaque    (=Pojoaque 

Creek) 301 

Rio  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An- 
tonio Creek) 392 

Rio  de  San  Diego  (=San  Diego 

Canyon) 393 

Rio    de    San   Jose    (=San   Jose 

River) 538 

Rio    de    San    Pedro    (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Rio   de    Santa   Fe    (=Santa   Fe 

Creek) 464 

Rio  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek).. .  179 
Rio     de     Tesuque     (=Tesuque 

Creek) 386 

Rio     del     Embudo     (=Embudo 

Creek) 190 

Rio  del  Norte  (=Rio  Grande).  .  101 
Rio    del    Ojo    Caliente    (=Ojo 

Caliente  ("reek) 159 

Rio     del     Penasco     (=Pefiasco 

Creek) 191 

Rio      del      Pueblo      (=Pueblo 

Creek) 179,191 

Rio  del  Toro  (=Toro  Creek).  ...  351 

Rio  El  Toro  (=Toro  Creek) 351 

Rio  Embudo  (=Embndo  Creek)..  190 


Rio   en   el  Medio   (=Rio  <le  en 

Medio  i 368 

Rio  Gallinas  (=Gallinaa  Creek).  560 

Rio  Gallo  (=San  Jose  Creek). . . .  538 

Rio  Grande 84,  95,  99, 100, 101, 107 

Rio  Grande  de  Taos  (Rio  Grande 

of  Taos  Creek) 185 

Rio   (Irande   del   Norte    (  =  Rio 

Grande) 101 

Rio  Grande  of  Taos  Creek 185 

Rio  Grande  station 322 

Rio  La  Vao  (=Vao  Creek) 351 

Rio  Lucia  (=Penasco  Creek) 191 

Rio  Medio  I  =Medio  Creek) 377 

Rio  Xitritas  (=Tierra  Amarilla 

Creek) 112 

Rio  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) 159 

rI()  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) 152 

Rio  Oso  ( =Rito  Oso) 352 

Rio  Panchuelo 353.  379 

Rio  Pecos  ( =Pecoa  River) 472 

Rio  Puerco  (=Coyote  Creek) 117 

Rio  Puerco  ( =Puerco  River) 538 

Rio  Salado  (=Salt  Creek) 516 

Rio  Salinas  (=Coyote  Creek).  .  .  117 

Rio  San  Jose  (=San  Jose  River).  538 

Rio  San  Juan  (=San  Juan  River).  560 
Rito    C  angilon     ( =C  a  n  g  i  1  o  n 

Creek) 118 

Rito  Canones 121 

Rito  Capulin  (=Capulin  Creek)..  116 

Rito  Cebolla  (=Cebolla  Creek)..  113 

Rito  Cebollas  (=Cebollas  Creek).  176 
Rito       Chamizal       (=Chamizal 

Creek) 191 

Rito  Colorado  (=Red  River)...  174 

Rito  de  Jemez  (=Jeniez  Creek)..  399 

Rito  de  la  Jara  (=Jara  Creek).  405 

Rito  de  la  Junta  (=Junta  Creek).  196 
Rito  de  las  Cebollas  (=Cebollas 

Creek) 176 

Rito  de  las  Nutrias  (=Nutriaa 

Creek) 113 

Rito  de  las  Truchas  (=Truchaa 

Creek) 198 

Rito    de    las    Tusas    (=Petaca 

Creek) 158 

Rito  de  los  Brazos  (=Los  Brazos 

Creek) Ill 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles 96 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (=Rio  de  los 

Frijoles) 352 
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Rito  Die  toe  Feuoles  (=Frijolea 

Canyon) 410 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijoles 

Creek) 186 

Rito  de  los  Luceros  (=Lucero 

Creek) 179 

Rito   de   San   Cristobal  (=San 

Crist6bal  Creek) 176 

Rito  de   Santa  Clara  (=Santa 

Clara  Creek) 234 

Rito  de  Picuris  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 

Rito  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek). .  179 
Rrro     de     Taos     (=  Fernandez 

Creek) 185 

Rito  de  Tierra  Amarilla  (=Ti- 

erra  Amarilla  Creek) 112 

Rito  del  Bravo 288 

Rito     del    Cebolla     (=Cebolla 

Creek) 390 

Rito  del  Ojo  Zarco  (=Ojo  Zarco 

Creek) 191 

Rito    del    Penasco    (=Penasco 

Creek) 191 

Rito     del     Pueblo     (=Pueblo 

Creek) 179,191 

Rito  del  Vallecito  (=Vallecito 

Creek) 399 

Rito  Embudo  (=Embudo  Creek).  190 
Rito    Fernandez    (=Fernandez 

Creek) 185 

Rito  Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Fer- 

nandez  Creek) 185 

Rito  Frijoles  (=Frijoles  Creek).  186 

Rito  Lucia  (=Penasco  Creek) 191 

Rito  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) 159 

Rito  Oso 352 

Rito  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) 152 

Rito  Petaca  (=Petaca  Creek).  ..  158 

Rito  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Plain) •  143 

Rito  Polvadera 121 

Rito  Servilleta  (=Petaea  Creek)  158 
Rito  settlement  (=E1  Rito  set- 
tlement)    143 

Rito  Sierra 120 

Rito       Vallecito       (= Vallecito 

Creek) '. 158 

Rito  Yeso 120 

Roman  Mountain 128 

Rosario  settlement 494 

Round  Mesa  (=Black  Mesa; 293 

Round  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa)  293 
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Sacom a  ( =Jacona ) 330 

Sacon a  ( =Jacona) 330 

Sacred  Fire  Mountain  (=Black 

Mesa) 293.  297 

Saguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Sai'-a-kwa  (=Sia) 517 

S.\i  dehoghAn  (=San  Felipe) 504 

Saihuge  (=Sa-jiu  Uing-go) 200 

ST.  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

St.  Bartholomew  (=Cochiti) 440 

ST.  Clara  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

St.  Dies  (=Sandia) 527 

ST  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo).  .  449 
Saint     Domingo     (=Santo     Do- 
mingo)    449 

St.  Estevan  (=Acoma) 545 

ST  Estevan  Acoma  (=Acoma).  543,544 

St.  Estevan  Queres  (=  Acoma).  544 

St.  Francis  (=Nambe  Pueblo). . .  360 

St  Hieronimo  (=Taos) 182 

Saint-Jean  de  Chevaliers  (=San 

Juan) 213 

ST  Jerome  (=Taos) 182 

ST  Jeronimo  (=Taos) 182 

St.  Johns  (  =  San  Juan) 213 

ST  Josef  (=Patoqua) 398 

St.  Joseph  (=Patoqua) 398 

St.  Lawrence  (=Picuris) 193 

ST  Lazarus  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

St.  Marco  (= San  Marcos) ....  551 

ST  Maria  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Saint  Peter's  Dome 427 

St.  Philip  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Philippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Philips  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Phillipe  (  =  San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Phillippe  (=San  Felipe ) 499 

Sai'-o-kwa  (=Sia) 517 

Sa-jiu  Uing-ge ■  200 

Sa-ke-yu  ( =Tsankawi) 274 

Sa'kona  (=Jacona) 330 

Salado  Creek  (=Salt  Creek) ....  516 

Salinas  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).  117 

Salinas  Lakes  or  District 535 

Salines  (=Salinas) 535.  536 

Salines  op  the  Manzano  (=Sali- 

nas) 535 

Salt  Creek 516 

Salt  Lagunes  of  the  Manzano 

( =Salinas) 535 

Salt    Lakes    of    the    Manzano 

(=Salinas) 535 
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Salt  Marshes  (= Salinas) 535 

Salto     de     Agua     de     Nambe 

(=Nambe  Falls) 346 

Salto  de  Agua  del  Rito  de  los 

Frijoles  (=Frijoles  Waterfall)..  412 

Sam-na-i  (=Picuris) 192 

Sam-nan  (  =  Picuris) 192 

San    Agustin    del    Islet  a 

(=Ialeta) 529, 530 

San    Aldefonso    i=San    Ilde- 

fonso) 305 

San  Antonio  Canyon  (=San  An- 
tonio Creek ) 392 

San  Antonio  Creek 392 

San     Antonio     de     la     Isleta 

(=Isleta) 529,  530 

San  Antonio  Mountain 560 

San    Antonio   Peak   (=San   An- 
tonio Mountain) 560 

San  Antonio  Peak 44 

San  Antonio  springs 407 

San  Antonio  Valley 391 

San     Augustin    de    la    Isleta 

(  =  Isleta) 529,530 

San      Augustin      del      Isleta 

(  =  lsleta) 529,530 

San  Bartolome  (=Puaray) 524 

San  Bartolomeo  (=Cocbiti) 440 

San  Bitq6  (=San  Juan  River). . . .  560 
San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochita 

(=Cochiti) 440 

San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti 

(=Cochiti) 439,  440 

San  Buenaventura  (=Cochiti). .  440 
San  .Buenaventura  de  Cochiti 

(=Cochiti) 439,  440 

San  Cazaro  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

S.  Christoval  (=San  Cristobal)..  486 

San  Christoval  (  =  San  Cristobal) .  486 

San  Cristobal 260,  487, 488 

San  Cristobal  =(Tsawarii?) 254 

San  Cristobal  Arroyo 485 

San  Cristobal  Creek 176 

San  Cristobal  Mountain 174 

San  Cristobal  settlement 176 

San  Cristobel  (  =  San  Cristobal). .  486 

San  Cristoforo  ( =  San  Cristobal ) .  486 

San  Cristoval  (=San  Cristobal)..  486 

San  Cristoval  (=San  Cristobal). .  486 

S  Diaz  (=Sandia) 527 

San-Diaz  (  =  Sandia) 527 

San  Diego  (=Giusewa) 394 

S.  Diego  (=Tesuque) 388 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 39 


S.  Diego  (=Guisewa) 394 

San  Diego  Canyon 393 

San  Diego  de  James  (=Guisewa).  394 

San  Diego  de  Jemes  ( =Giusewa) .  344 

San  Diego  de  Jemez  (=Giusewa) .  394 
San  Diego  de  los  Emex  (=Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  los  Hemes  (=Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  los  Temes  (=Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  Tesuque  (=Tesu- 

que) 387,388 

San     Diego     springs     (=Jemez 

Springs) 394 

S  Dies  (=Sandia) 526 

San  Domingan  (= Santo  Domin- 
go)   449 

San  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo).  449 
S.    Domingo   de   Xacomo    (=Ja- 

cona) 330 

S.    Domingo    de    Xacoms    (=Ja- 

cona) 330 

S.    Domingo   de   Xacona    (=Ja- 

cona) 330 

San       Esteban       de       Acoma 

(= Acoma) 543,  545 

San       Esteban       de       Asoma 

(= Acoma) 543,  545 

San  Estevan  (=Acoma) 544 

San        Estevan        de       Acoma 

(= Acoma) 543 

S.  Estevan  de  Acoma  (=Acoma).  544 
S.    Estevau   de  Acama    (=Aco- 

ma) 543,  545 

San  Felepe  (=San  Felipe) 500 

S.  Felip  (=San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Felip  de  Cueres  (=San  Fe- 
lipe)    499 

San  Felipe 498,499,500 

S.  Felipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Felipe  de  Cuerez  (=San  Fe- 
lipe)   500 

San    Felipe    de    Keres    (=San 

Felipe) 499 

San   Felipe   de   Queres    (  =  San 

Felipe) .500 

San  Felipe  Mesa 496,  497 

San  Felipe  Pueblo 495 

San  Felipo  (=San  Felipe) 500 

San  Felippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Fellipe  (=San  Felipe) 500 

San  Filife  ( =San  Felipe) 500 
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San  Francisco  (=Golden  settle- 
ment)    507 

San  Francisco  (=Nambe  Pueblo)  360 
San       Francisco       de       Nambe 

(=Nambe  Pueblo) 359,  360 

San  Francisco  de  Sandia  (=San- 

dia) 526,527 

San  Francisco  Nambe  (=Namb6 

Pueblo) 358,360 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  Ariz.  88 
San        Francisco        Mountains 

(=  Golden  Mountains) 506 

San   Francisco   Pajague   (=Po- 

joaque) 334 

San  Gabriel  (=Chamita) 148 

San  Gabriel  (=Yuqueyunque). .  228 
San       Gabriel      de       Chamita 

(=Cbamita) 148 

San      Gabriel      del      Yunque 

(=Chamita) 148 

San  Gabriel  del  Yunque  (=Yu- 

queyunque) 227 

San    Geronimo    de    los    Tahos 

(=Taos) 182 

■San     Geronimo    de    los    Taos 

(=Taos) 182 

S.  Geronimo  de  los  Taos  (=Taos)  182 

San  Geronimo  de  Taos  (=Taos).  182 

San  Ger6nimo  Thaos  (=Taos). . .  182 
San    Geronymo    de    los    Thaos 

(=Taos) 182 

S.  Hieronymo  (=Taos) 182 

S.  Iean  (=San  Juan) 213 

San    II   de   Conso   (=San   Ilde- 

fonso) 305 

S.  Ildefonse  (=San  Ildefonso).. .  305 
San     Ildefonsia     (=San     Ilde- 
fonso)    305 

San   Ildefonso..  11,37,95,101,102,305 

S.  Ildefonso  (=San  Ildefonso) .. .  305 
San    Ildefonso    Mesa    (=Black 

Mesa) 293 

San  Ildefonzo  (=San  Ildefonso) .  305 
San    Ildephonso     (=San     Ilde- 
fonso)    305 

San  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso)..  305 

S.  Iosepho  (=Patoqua) 398 

San  Isidro  settlement 516 

S.  Jean  (=San  Juan) 213 

S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos  (=Taos).  182 

S.  Jeronimo  de  Toas  (=Taos) .. .  182 

San  Jldefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

S.  Joanne  (  =  San  Juan) 213 


S.  John  (  =  San  Juan) 

San  Jose 129 

San  Jose  (=Amoxunqua) 

San  Jose  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 

San  Jose  Creek 

San  Jose  de  Chama  (  =  San  Jos6).. 
San  Jose  de  la  Laguna  (=La- 

guna  Pueblo) 

San  Jose  des  Chama  settlement 

(=San  Jose) 

San  Jose  River 

San  Jose  settlement 

S.  Josef  (=Patoqua) 

San  Josef  de  la  Laguna  (=La- 

guna  Pueblo) 

S.  Josefo  (=Patoqua) 

San  Joseph  de  Jemez  (=Patoqua) 
San     Joseph    de    los    Jemez 

(=Amoxunqua) 

San  Juan 37,  95,  213,  214,  215 

San  Juan  (,=Astialakwd) 

San  Juan  de  Cabalenos  (=San 

Juan) 

San   Juan    de    los    Caballeros 

(=SanJuan) 212 

San   Juan    de    los    Cabelleros 

(=San  Juan) 

San  Juan  Pueblo 37, 101 

San  Juan  River 

San  Juaneros  (=San  Juan) 

San  Juaners  (=San  Juan) 

San  Lasaro  (=San  Lazaro) 

San  Lazaro 

San  Lazaro 

San  Lazaro  (=San  Lazaro) 

S.  Lazaro  (=San  Lazaro) 

San  Lazaro  Pueblo  ruin 

S.  Lorenzo  ( =Picuris) 

San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui  (=Te- 

suque) 387 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries 

(=Picuris) 

San   Lorenzo   de   los   Picuries 

(=Picuris) 

S.    Lorenzo    de    los    Picuries 

(=Picuris) 

San  Lorenzo  de  Pecuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 

San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 

S.   Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 

San  Lorenzo  settlement 
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213 
230 
396 
541 
538 
230 

541 

230 
538 
538 
397 


396 
552 
397 
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193 
193 
193 
193 

193 
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Page 
San   Lorenzo  Tesuqui  (=Tesu- 

que) 388 

San    Lorenzo   Tezuqui   (=Tesu- 

que) 387 

San     Lucas    (=Gali8teo    Pueblo 

ruin) 482 

San  Luis  Valley 564 

San  Marcos 551,  552 

San  Marcos  (=San  Marcos) 551 

San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant 552 

S.  Mark  (  =  San  Marcos) 551 

San  Miguel  (=Tajique) 533 

S\\   Miguel  (=Ha-a-tze) 426,427 

San  Miguel  Mesa 425 

San  Miguel  Mountains 421 

San  Miguel  Tajiqlte  (=Tajique).  533 

San  Miguel  Taxique  (=Tajique).  533 

San  Pablo 508 

San  Pedro  (=San  Pablo) 508 

San  Pedro  (=Acoma) 545 

San  Pedro  (=Tunque  Arroyo).. .  504 
San   Pedro   Arroyo    (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

San  Pedro  de  Chama  (=Chama).  148 
San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (=San 

Pablo) 508 

San  Pedro  Mountains 507 

San  Pedro  Mountains  (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

San     Pedro     Range     (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

San  Pedro  settlement 252,  508 

San  Phelipe  (San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Sn  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Phelippe  (  =  San  Felipe) 499 

SN.  Philip    de     queres     (=San 

Felipe) 499 

San  Philippe  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

San  Phillippe  (  =  San  Felipe) 499 

San  Yldefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

San  Yldefonzo  ( =San  Ildefonso).  305 
San   Ysidro   Mountains    (  =  San 

Pedro  Mountains ) 507 

Sandea  (  =  Sandia) 527 

Sandia  Canyon 279 

Sandia  Chain  (=Sandia  Moun- 
tains)    514 

Sandia  Mountain 44,  513,  514 

Sandia  Peak 515 

Sandia,  the  (=Sandia  Mountains).  514 

Sandilla  (=Sandia) 527 

Sangre  de  Cristo 105 


Sant  Antonio  de  Padua  (=Pua- 

ray) 524 

Sant  Buenaventura  (=Picuris).  193 
Sant  Chripstobal  (  =  San  Crist6- 

bal) 486 

Sant  Christobal  (  =  San  Cristd- 

bal) 486 

Sant    Francisco    de    los   Espa- 

noles  (=Yuqueyunque) 227 

Sant  Gabriel  (=Yuqueyunque).  228 

Sant  Gabriele  (=Yuqueyunque)  228 

Sant  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

Sant  Joan  ( =San  Juan) 213 

Sant  Joan  Batista  (=San  Juan).  213 

Sant  Miguel  ( =Taos) 182 

Sant     Pedro     y     Sant     Pablo 

(=Sia) 519 

Sant  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Sant  Philepe  (  =  San  Felipe) 499 

Sant  Xpoval  (=San  Cristobal).. .  486 
Sant  Xupal  ( =  San  Cristobal) ....  486 
Sant    Yldefonso    (=San    Ilde- 
fonso)   305 

Santa  Ana 520 

Santa    Ana    (=Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin) 482 

Sta.  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

Sta  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

Santa  Ana  Mesa  (  =  San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Santa  Anna  (  =  Santa  Ana) 521 

S.  Anna  (  =  Santa  Ana) 521 

Santa  Barbara  settlement.  ...  196 

Santa  Clara 37,  95, 101,  242 

STA  Clara  ( =Santa  Clara ) 242 

S.  Clara  (  =  Santa  Clara) 242 

Santa  Clara  Canyon 247 

Santa  Clara  Creek 101,128.234 

Santa  Clara  Mountains  (=Jemez 

Mountains ) 106 

Santa  Clara  Peak 44,  233 

Santa  Clara  Peak  (=Bald  Moun- 
tain)   125 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo 11, 106 

Santa  Cruz  (=The  Boom) 441 

Santa  Cruz  Creek 101,  233, 251 

Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo  (=Galis- 

teo  Pueblo  ruin ) 482 

STA-  Cruz  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Pueblo  ruin) 482 

Santa  Cruz  settlement 252 

Santa     Dominga     (=Santo     Do- 
mingo)   449 
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Page 
Santa     Domingo     (  =  Santo     Do- 
mingo)   449 

Santa  Fe 4(il 

Santa  Fe  Baldy  (  =  Baldy  Peak) .  347 

Santa  Fe  Creek 464 

Santa  Fe  Mountains 102, 104 

Santa  Fe  Plain 104 

Santa    Fe    Range    (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) 104 

Santa    Fe    Range    (  =  Santa    Fe 

Mountains) 104 

STA-     Maria     (=Galisteo    Pueblo 

'  ruin) 482 

SaNTaMaRIA  DEGALISTEO(=Galis-  . 

teo  Pueblo  ruin) 482 

Sta.     Mario    (=Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin) 482 

Santa  Rosa  Chapel 130 

Santa  Rosa  Valley 264 

Santana  (= Santa  Ana) 521 

Santiago  ( = Pecos) 477 

Santiago  (=Puaray) 524 

Santo  Demingo  (=Santo  Do- 
mingo)    449 

Santo  Domingo 451 

Sto.  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo) .  449 
Sto.  Domingo  de  Cochtti  (=Santo 

Domingo) 449 

Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas  (=Santo 

Domingo) 449 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 483,495 

Santo  Nino 260 

Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu  (=Abi- 

quiu) 136 

Santuario    de    los    Leones    de 

Piedra  (=Stone  Lions  Shrine)..  418 

Santuario  Mountains 355 

Santuario  settlement 343 

Saudia  (=Sandia) 527 

Sayaquakwa  (=Sia) 517 

Seco  Arroyo 258 

Seco      Creek      (=Arroyo      Seco 

Creek) ' 178 

Seco  town 178 

Seguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Sempo-ap-i  ( = Valverde) 554 

Sem-po-ap-i  (= Valverde) 554 

Sempo apo  ( =  Valverde) 554 

Sendia  (  =  Sandia) 526 

Se-pa-ua  (  =  Sepawi) 144 

Sepaue  (=Sepawi) 144 

Se-pa-ue  (=Sepawi) 144 

Sepawi 144 


Page 
Servilleta       Creek       (=Petara 

Creek) 158 

Servilleta  town 173 

Servilleta  Vieja 173 

Setokwa 407 

Se-to-qua  (  =  Setokwa) 407 

She  (  =  Pueblo  de  She) 489 

Shee-ah-whib-bahk  (  =  Isleta).  .  .  528 

Shee-ah-whib-bak  (=Isleta) 528 

Shee-e-huib-bac  (=Isleta) 528 

Shee-eh-whib-bak  (=Isleta) 528 

Shee-e-whip-bak  (  =  Isleta) 528 

Shi-ap'-a-gi  (=Santa  Clara i 241 

Shiewhibak  (  =  Isleta) 528 

Shi-pa-pu 568 

Shi-papu-lima 568 

Shi-pa-puyna 568 

Ship  Rock 566 

Shko-re  Ka-uash 427 

Shkor-e  Ka  uash 427 

Shu  Finne  (=Shu-fmne) 235 

Shufinne  (=Shu-finne) 235 

Shufinne  (  =  Shu-fmne) 235 

Shu-finne 235 

Shye-ui-beg  (=Isleta) 528 

Shyu-mo 324 

Shyu-mo  ( =Buckman  Mesa) 323 

Sia 517,518,519 

SiAY(=Sia) 517 

Sierra  Blanca 564 

Sierra  Costilla  (=Costilla  Moun- 
tains)   '. 559 

Sierra  Creek 120 

Sierra  Culebra  (=Culebra  Moun- 
tains)    559 

Sierra    de    Abiquiu    (=  Abiquiu 

Mountains) 129 

Sierra  de  Carnue  (=San  Pedro 

Mountains) 507 

Sierra     de     Cochiti     (=Cochiti 

Mountains) 409 

Sierra     de     Dolores     (=Ortiz 

Mountains) 505 

Sierra  de  Jemez   (=Mount  Re- 

dondo) 392 

Sierra  de  Jemez  (=Jara  Moun- 
tain)   105 

Sierra  de  la  Bolsa 407,  456 

Sierra  de  la  Jara  (=Mount  Re- 

dondo) 392 

Sierra  de  la  Palisada 408 

Sierra  de  la  Trucha  (=Truchas 

Mountain) 340 
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Page 
SlEBBA    DE    IAS    TrTJOHAS    (=Tru- 

chas  Mountain) 340 

Sierra    de    los    Brazos    (=Los 

Brazos  Peak(s)) Ill 

Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  (=La- 

drones  Mountains) 547 

Sierra   de  los  Mansos  (=Man- 

zano  Mountains) 531 

Sierra  de  los  Mansos  (=Sandia 

Mountain) 514 

Sierra  de  los  Ortizes  (=Ortiz 

Mountains) 505 

Sierra  de  los  Valles   (=Jemez 

Mountains) 106 

Sierra     de     Nambe     (=Nambe 

Mountains) 353 

Sierra     de     Picuries     (=Picu- 

ris) 195 

Sierra     de     Picuris     (=Picuris 

Mountains) 194 

Sierra     de     Puaray     (=Sandia 

Mountain) 514 

Sierra      de      San      Francisco 

(=Golden  Mountains) 506 

Sierra  de  San  Isidro  (=San  Pe- 
dro Mountains) 507 

Sierra  de  San  Mateo  (=Mount 

Taylor) 546 

Sierra    de    San   Miguel    (=San 

Miguel  Mountains) 421 

Sierra  de  San  Pedro  (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

Sierra  de  Sandia  (=Sandia  Moun- 
tain)        514 

Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara 355 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) 105 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) 105 

Sierra  de  Taos  (=Taos  Moun- 
tains)         175 

Sierra     de     Toledo     (=Toledo 

Range) 408 

Sierra  del  Manzano  (,=Manzano 

Mountains) 531 

Sierra  del  Nacimiento  (=Naci- 

miento  Mountains) 390 

Sierra  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Moun- 
tains)         141 

Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado  (=E1 

Rito  Mountains) 141 

Sierra    del    Tuerto    (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 


Page 
Sierra  del  Valle  (=Jemez Moun- 
tains)    106 

Sierra  Magdelena  (=Magdalena 

Mountains) 562 

Sierra  Mora  (=Mora  Mountains) .  350 
Sierra    Nacimiento     (=Narimi- 

ento  Mountains) 390 

Sierra     Nevada      (=Santa     Fe 

Mountains) 105 

Sierra  Ortiz  (=Ortiz  Mountains) .  505 
Sierra       Truchas       (=Truchas 

Mountains) 340 

Sierre  de  Tecolote  (=Teoolote 

Mountains) 555 

Sikoua  (=Pecos) 476 

Sikuye  (=Pecos) 473 

Sikuyen  (=Pecos) 473 

Sile 446 

Sile  Arroyo 446 

Silla  (=Sia) 518 

Sille  (=Sia) 518 

Silvestre  town  .  . . .' 120 

Sipapu  (=Ci-bo-be) 568 

Sitsime  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Siwhipa  (=Isleta) 529 

SiYA(=Sia) 518 

Slat  Arroyo 446 

Soda  Dam,  The 393 

Soda  springs 168 

Sora  settlement 196 

South  Lake  (=  Stinking  Lake). . .  110 
South   Mountain    (=San    Pedro 

Mountains) 507 

South  Sandia  Mountain 515 

Spanish  -  American      Normal 

School 143 

Spi-nat  (=Mount  Taylor) 546 

Spirit  Lake 356 

Stewart  Lake 356 

Stinking  Lake 108, 110 

Stinking  Lake  Creek 110 

Stone  Lions,  The  (=Stone  Lions 

shrine) 418 

Stone  Lions  of  Potrero  de  los 

Idolos 428 

Stone  Lions  Pueblo 418 

Stone  Lions  Shrine 418,428 

Suco  (=Acoma) 543 

Suco  (=Pecos) 476 

Sulpfur  spring 186 

Sulphur  springs 391 

Sundia  (=Sandia) 527 

Sunmount    Mountain     (=Nagel 

Mountain) 553 
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Tabira  (=Quivira) 566 

Tabira  (=Quivira) 565,566 

Tabira.  (=Quivira) 566 

Table  MOUNTAIN 189 

Tacos  (=Taos) 182 

Tafique  (=Tajique  1 533 

Tageque  (=Tajique) 533 

Tage-utngge    (=Galisteo   Pueblo 

ruin) 481 

T'a-ge    Uing-ge    (=Galisteo   Pu- 
eblo ruin) 481 

Ta-ge-uing-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) 481 

Tage-unge     (=Galisteo     Pueblo 

ruin) 481 

Tagewinge     (=Galisteo     Pueblo 

ruin) 481 

Tagique  (=Tajique> 533 

Taguna  ( =Laguna  Pueblo ) 541 

Tahos  (=Taos) 182 

Tai-ga-ta  h  ( =Taos  1 180 

Taiixamu  (=Taoa) 180 

Tai-tzo-g ai  ( =Tesuque  1 387 

Ta-iun  (=Isleta) 528 

Tajique 533 

Ta-ji-que  (=Tajique  i 533 

Tajique  Arroyo 554 

Tajique  settlement 546 

Takhe  (=Tao8) 181 

Talamona  (  =  RanchosdeTaosi ...  186 

T'a'lamuna  (=Rancho8  tie  Taos  | .  185 

Tamaiya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tamaja  (= Santa  Ana) 521 

Tamaj,eme  ( =  Santa  Ana  i 520 

Tama ya  ( =  Santa  Ana ) 520 

Tamaya  (  =  Santa  Ana) 520 

Ta-ma-ya.  (= Santa  Ana) 520 

Tames  (=Jemez) «. 403 

Ta-mi-ta  ( =Comitre ) 495 

Tamos  ( =Pecos) 473 

Tamy  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tamya  (= Santa  Ana) 520 

Tanage  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin). .  481 

Tan-a-ya  (=01d  Santa  Ana) 516 

Tan-a-ya  ( = Santa  Ana ) 520 

Tan-ge-win-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) 481 

Tanos  (=Pecosi 473 

Tao  (=Taos) 182 

Taoros  (=Taos) 182 

Taos 11, 182, 185 

Taos  Canyon  (=Fernandez  Can- 
yon)   185 


Page 

Taos  Creek  (=Pueblo  Creek)....  178 

Taos  Creek  (=Fernandez Creek).  185 

Taos  Mountains 175 

Taos  Pass 185 

Taos  Peak 184 

Taos  Range 105 

Taos  Range  (=Taos  Mountains)  .  175 

Taosans  (=Taos) 182 

Taosas  (=Taos) 182 

Taoses  (=Taos) 182 

Taosij  ( =Taos) 182 

Taosis  (=Taos) 182 

Taosites  (=Taos) 182 

Taosy  (=Taoa) 182 

Ta-pu 459 

Tash-ka-tze 442 

Ta-tsur-ma'  ( =Tesuque) 388 

Ta-tze  (=San  Marcos) 551 

Ta-ui  (=Taos) 179 

Ta-uth  (=Taos) 181 

Tayira  (=Quivira) 566 

Ta'-wi-gi  ( =Santo  Domingo  i 448 

Ta-wi'-gi  ( =Santo  Domingo ) 448 

Ta  Wolh  (=Taos) 182 

Taxe  (=Taos) 181 

Taxique  (=Tajique) 533 

Tayberon  (=Taos) 183 

Taylor  Peak  (=Mount  Taylor) . .  546 

Tayude  (  =  Isleta) 528 

Tayun  (=Isleta) 528 

Tcee  wadigi  (=Tsawarii) 253 

Tceewage  (=Tsawarii) 253 

Tcewadi  ( =Tsawarii) 254 

Tchi-ha-hui-pah  (=Isletai 528 

Tchi'kugienad  (=CabezonMesa).  546 

Tchirege  (=Tshirege) 282 

Tecolote  Mountains 555 

Teeuinge  (=Te-e-uing-ge) 154 

Teeuinge  (=Te-e-uing-ge  1 154 

Teeuinge  (=Te-e-uing-ge  i 154 

Te-e-uing-ge 152, 154 

Tegat-ha  (=Taos) 180 

Tegique  (=Tajique) 533 

Tegua  (=Tewa) 570 

Teguayo 572 

Tehauiping  (=Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui- 

ping) 337 

Tehua  (=Tewa) 570 

Tejas  (=Taos) 183 

Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping 337 

Tejon  Arroyo 510 

Tejon  settlement 511 

Tejos  (=Taos) 183 
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Page 

Teutons?  (=Te8uque) 387 

Temes  (=Jemez) 403 

Tkmez  (=Jemez) 402 

Temque  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tequbsquite  spring 132 

Terrenos  Malos  del  Rio  de  las 
Gallinas  (=Gallinas  Moun- 
tains)   114 

Tersuque  (=Tesuque) 387 

Teseque  (=Tesuque) •  387 

Tesuke  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tesuki  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tesuque 37,385,387 

Tesuque  Creek 386 

Tesuque  divide 465 

Tesuque  settlement 390 

Tesuq vi  ( =Tesuque ) 387 

Tetilla  Mountain 459 

Tetsogi  (=Tesuquei 387 

Tets6gi  (=Tesuque ) 387 

Tet-su-ge'  ( =Tesuque  i 387 

Tet-su'-ge  (=Tesuque) 385 

Te-tzo-ge  (=Tesuque) 385,  387 

Te-uat-ha  (=Taos) 180 

Tewa 570 

Tewai 252.  253 

Tewiai  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Te- wi-gi  ( =  Santo  Domingo ) 447 

Tezuque  ( = Tesuque) 385,  387 

Thaos  (=Taos) 182 

Thezuque  (=Tesuque) 387 

Thompson  Peak 350 

Thoxtlawiama  (=San  Felipe  i 498 

Thuwitha  ( =Santo  Domingo  | 448 

Tichuico  (=Pecos) 476 

Ticori  (=Picuria) 193 

Ticuic  (=Pecos) 476 

Ticuique  (=Pecos) 475 

Tienique  (=Pecos) 475 

Tierra  Amarilla 107 

Tierra  Amarilla  Creek 112 

Tierra  Amarilla  region Ill 

Tierra  Amarilla  town 112 

Tierra  Azul 134 

Tiguex  (=Puaray) 524 

Tihua  (  =  Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ti'lawei  (=Acoma) 542 

Tindan 566 

Tiotsokoma  (=Tesuque ) 388 

Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma  .  417 
Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma 

,(=Cajadel  Rio) 429 

Tiwa  (=Sandia) 526 


Page 

TIwi  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ti/wi  ( =Santo  Domingo) 449 

Tlancala  (=Sia) 519 

Tlaxcala  (=Sia) 519 

Tlogi  (=Sia) 519 

Tl'6gi  (=Sia) 519 

Toas  (Taos) 182 

To  Gad  (=Cochiti) 440 

To  Hachele  (=San  Felipe  | 504 

Tok'ele  (=Picuris) 193 

Toledo  Range 408 

To-ma 324 

To-Mia  ( =Santa  Ana) 520 

Tom-i-ya  (  =  Santa  Ana) 520 

Tons  (=Taos) 182 

Topoliana-kuin  (=Taos) 182 

Toro  Creek 351 

Torreon- 522 

Tosugui  ( =Tesuque) 387 

To  Tlunni  (=Laguna  Pueblo) ...  540 

Totsema  ( = Tesuque) 388 

To-ua-qua 395 

Tous  (=Taos) 182 

Touse  (=Taoa) 182 

To-wa-kwa  (=To-ua-qua) 395 

Tow  in  (=Taos) 179 

Towi'1  ( =  Santo  Domingo) 449 

Towirnin  ( =Taos) 181 

To  Wolh  (=Taos) 182 

To-zan'-ne'  ( =Laguna  Pueblo ) . . .  540 

Tozjanne  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Tqoga'  (=Cocbiti) 440 

Tqo  Ha.iilehe 555 

Tqo  Hajil6  (  =  Santo  Domingo).  .  449 

Tqo  lani  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Tqo  lAni  (  =Laguna  Pueblo ) 541 

Tqowhul  (=Taos) 182 

Trampas  Creek 190 

Trampas  settlement 339 

Trea 408 

Tres  Piedras  Arroyo 173 

Tres  Piedras  region 174 

Tres  Piedras  rocks 173 

Tres  Piedras  settlement 174 

Tria  (=Sia) 517 

Trios  (  =  Sia) 517 

Trout  Mountains  (=Truehas 

Mountain ) 340 

Truchas  Creek 101.  l<)8 

Truchas  Mountain 340 

Truchas  Peak  (=Trucha8  Moun- 
tain)  340 

Teuchas  settlement 339 
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Tsankawi 274 

Tsankawi  Mesa 273 

Tsawari r 253 

Tsawari  (=Tsawarii) 254 

Tsawarh 254 

TsE-A(=Sia) 518 

Tse-ah  (  =  Sia) 518 

Tsenajin  (=Cabezon  Mesa) 547 

Tse  Tu  KInn  e  ( =  San  Ildef  oneo) . .  305 

TsraQuiTE  (=Pecos) 474 

Tshi-quit-e'  ( =Pecos) 474 

Tshi-quit-e  (=Pecos) 474 

Tshirege 282 

Tshya-ui-pa  (=Isleta) 528 

Tshya-uip-a  (=Isleta) 528 

Tsia  (=Sia) 517,  518 

Tsifeno  (=She-finn6) 235 

Tsinatay  (=Bajada) 471 

Tsina-tay  (=Bajada) 471 

Tsiphenu  (=Shu-finn£) 235 

Tso'-ta  (=Tesnque) 388 

Tuas  (=Taos) 182 

Tua-ta  (=Taos) 180 

Tu-a-wi-hol  (  =  Santo  Domingo). .  448 

Tucheaap  (=Tesuque) 388 

Tu-ei  (=Isleta) 528 

Tuerto 549 

Tuerto  Arroyo 508 

Tuerto     Mountains     (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

Tu'hlawai  (=Acoma) 542 

Tu''hlawe  (=Acoma) 542 

Tuhoa  (=Jemez) 400 

Tuh-yit-yay  (=Tajique) 533 

Tu'-iai  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Tuikwepapama  (=Penasco  Creek)  191 

Tulawei  (=Acoma) 542 

Tu-n a-ji-i'  ( =  Santa  Ana) 520 

Tunavwa  (=Sia) 517 

Tunawak  (=Sia) 517 

Tung-ge  (=Tunque) 511 

Tung-ke  (=Tunque) 511 

Tunque 511 

Tunque  Arroyo 504 

Tuopa  (=Taos) 181 

Tupoge 410 

Turquoise  Mines 492 

Tusas  Creek  (=Petaca  Creek).. .  158 
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Illustrations,  Division  of 23-24 

Indian,  Tewa  name  for 574 

Indian  music,  researches  in 19 

Indian  population  ,  researches  in 13 

Indian  tanks,  reference  to 16 

Interior  Department,  work  of 20 

Iroquoian  languages,  researches  in 17 

Iroquois,  League  of  the,  reference  to 17 

Irrigation— 

among  San  Juan  Indians 230 

among  Tewa  Indians 52,76 

Isleta  Indians— 

color  scheme 42 

conception  of  sun  and  moon 46 

language ,  37 

name  for  earth 52 

Italians,  Tewa  name  for 574 
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Jade,  black,  reference  to 58] 

JAMESTOWN  Exposition,  reference  to 10 

Jaramillo,  Juan— 

on  Pecos 475 

on  Quivira 565 

on  Taos 183 

Jasper,  Tewa  name  for 582 

Jeancon,  J.  A.— 

acknowledgment  to 38 

ghost  story  told  to 246 

on  Black  Mesa 224 

on  Chipiinutnge 121,122 

on  Fe-se-re 152 

on  Kuuinge 153-154 

on  NambtS  Pueblo 361 

on  San  Lorenzo  settlement 129 

on  stone  shrines^ 249 

on  Te-e-uing-ge 154 

on  Tewa'f. 253 

on  Whapige 291 

Jefferys,  Thos.— 

on  Acoma 543, 544 

on  Chilili 531 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Isleta 529 

on  Jacona 330 

on  Patoqua 398 

on  Pecos". 476 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Puaray 523 

Jemez  Indians— 

conception  of  falling  stars 49 

conception  of  sun  and  moon 46 

data  on 403 

language 37, 42 

location  in  1692 405 

month-names 62, 63-66 

names  applied  to 399 

name  for  cloud 54 

name  for  earth.. 52 

name  for  Milky  Way 51 

name  for  Tewa 576 

relations  with  Pecos 477-478 

Jew,  Tewa  name  for 574 

Jicarilla  Apache  Indians— 

dance 109 

fiesta  in  lower  Chama  Valley 156 

habitat 108 

paints 175,354 

rations  received  by 138 

references  to 574, 582 

represented  in  population  of  Nambe 360 

rivers  personified  by 102 

sacred  rivers 84 

Tewa  name  for 574 

Johnson,  H.  J.,  reference  to 292 

Johnston,  A.  R.,  on  San  Felipe 500 

Jones,  Dr.  "William,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Joseph,  Judge  Anthony,  on  Taos 181 

Joseph,  Antonio,  reference  to 164,168 

Jouvenceau— 

on  Isleta 528 

on  Jemez 401 

on  Laguna 540 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 359 


Page 
Jouvenceau— Continued. 

on  I'icuris 192 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  Ildefonso 304 

on  San  Juan 212 

on  Sandia 525 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

on  Taos 180 

on  Tesuque 387 

Karankawa  vocabulary,  work  on 14 

Keresan  Family— 

early  homes  of 500-504 ,  515, 518, 551-552 

references  to 175, 259 

Tewa  name  for 574,576 

Kern,  R.  H.— 

on  Jemez 40:? 

on  San  Felipe 500 

on  Sia 518 

on  Yuqueyunque 227 

Kicked-stick  game,  references  to 527,530 

Kidder,  A .  V.,  reierence  to 380, 413, 466 

Kingsley,  Jno.  S  — 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Laguna 540 

on  Poguate 539 

on  San  Felipe 500 

Kino,  Eusebius,  on  Quivira 565 

Kiowa,  Tewa  name  for 574 

Kitchin,  Thos.— 

on  Acoma 545 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Isleta 529 

on  Picuris 193 

on  San  Lazaro 491 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

on  Taos 182 

Kiva,  reference  to 361 

See  also  Estufas. 

Klett,  Francis,  on  Laguna 511 

Kosa  Society,  references  to 551,561-565 

Kroeber,  Dr.  A.  L.,  acknowledgment  to. . .        12 
Kwirana  Society,  reference  to 551 

Ladd,  H.  O  — 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Puaray 524 

on  San  Lazaro 491 

on  San  Marcos 551 

La  Flesche,  Francis— 

acknowledgment  to 12 

on  Omaha  place-names 97-98 

Laguna  Indians,  Tewa  name  for 574 

Lakes— 

in  conception  of  Tewa 52,85 

sacred  to— 

San  Ildefonso  Indians. 251, 

263-264,309-310,322 

Santa  Clara  Indians 251 

Taos  Indians 178,184 

Tewa  Indians 351, 353, 356 

See  also  Cardinal  sacred  water  lakes. 
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Lamy  ,  A  rchbishop  Juan  B. ,  settlement  named 

for 480 

Landslide,  Tewa  name  for 52 

Lane,  Wm.  Carr— 

on  Isleta 529 

on  Picuris 193 

on  San  lldefonso 305 

on  Sia 518 

on  Tesuque 387 

Language,  Tewa,  reference  to 37 

Languages,  1'ueblo,  resemblances  among. .      521 
Latham,  Robert  G.— 

on  Jemez 402 

on  Poguate 539 

on  Tajiqne 533 

La  Tour,  Brion  de,  on  Acoma.. , 543,545 

Leary,  Ella,  work  of 24 

Legends— 

Cochiti 452-453 

Galisteo 484-485 

N  avaho 567 

of  volcanic  action 296,321,323-324,458 

San  Felipe 447 

San  lldefonso 306,315,329 

San  Juan 208, 214-215 

Tewa 151-152, 357 

LEWIS,  Dr.  A.  B.,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Libby,  l'ruf.  Wiluam,  reference  to 545 

Library  op  Bureau,  description  of 24 

Lightning,  terms  relating  to 59 

Limestone,  Tewa  name  for 580 

Lindgren,  Graton,  and  Gordon — 

on  Ojo  Caliente  hot  spring 164 

on  Ortiz  Mountains 505,506 

on  turquoise  deposits 494 

Lindgren,     Waldemar.    See    Lindgren, 
Graton,  and  Gordon. 

Linguistic  manuscripts  in  Bureau 22-23 

Linney,  C.  L.— 

acknowledgement  to 38 

on  deaths  by  lightning 59 

on  hoarfrost 54 

on  lunar  ring 48 

reference  to 553 

LmscnoTEN,  Hans  Hugo  van— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Taos 182 

Lipan  Induns,  Tewa  name  for 574 

Llanero  Apaciie  Indians,  Tewa  name  for  .      574 
Loew,  Oscar— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Astialakwa 397 

onChilili 531 

on  Jemez 401, 403 

on  Lacuna 540 

on  Patoqua 397 

on  Poguate 538,539 

on  Pojuaque 335 

on  San  Felipe - 499 

on  Santa  Ana 520 

on  Sia 518 

on  Taos 181 

on  Yuquey unque 227 

Losa,  Rodriqo  Rio  de,  on  <)uh  ira 565 

Louisiana,  researches  in 13 


Page 

Lucero,  Maria  de  la  Luz,  reference  to 167 

Lucero.  Don  Tomas,  reference  to 160 

Lummis,  Dr.  Charles  F.— 

acknowledgment  to 12 

on  Acoma 544 

on  agat?s 581 

on  Cochiti 440 

on  Enchanted  Mesa 545 

on  If  aatze 426, 427 

on  Isleta 528,529 

on  Laguna 540 

on  Pecos 473 

on  Shi-pa-pu 568 

on  Tajique 533 

Macaw  in  Tewa  conception 43 

Macaw  People  ,  Pueblo  of  (mythic) 571 

McGutre,  Joseph  D.,  acknowledgment  to...        12 

Malte-Brun,  on  Sandia 527 

Mammals.    Sec  Cardinal  mammals. 

Manuscripts  in  Bureau 22-23 

Maps— 

explanation  of 97 

large  features 98-106 

plan  of 37-38 

Marcou,  Jules,  on  Quivira 566 

Marcy,  R.  B.,  on  Jemez 402 

Martinez,  Camillo,  reference  to 338 

Martinez,  Manuel,  reference  to 201 

Martinez,  //on.  Melaqui as,  references  to.  174-175, 
184,186,188 

Martinez,  Tom asino,  reference  to 218 

Mason,  Dr.  O.  T.,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Matthews,  Dr.  Washington,  reference  to. .       44 

Medicinal  springs,  references  to 197,549 

Medicine  animals,  reference  to 43 

Medicine  water,  source  of 44-45 

Meline,  Jas.  F.— 

on  San  Cristobal 486 

on  San  Marcos 552 

on  Sandia 527 

Mendoca,  Antonio  de,  on  Sia 517 

Mendoza,  Juan  Dominguez,  on  Jemez 402 

Menguarez,  Dolorita,  reference  to 167 

Meriwether,  D.— 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Pojoaque 334 

on  Sandia 527 

on  Sia 518 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado, 

work  in 16-17, 20 

Mescal  Apache,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Mescalero  Apache,  names  for 574-575 

Meteorology'  in  Tewa  conception 53  et  seq. 

Mexican,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Mexican  influence  on  place-names 97 

Mexicans— 

disliked  by  Tewa 97 

in  fight  with  Tewa 258 

Mica— 

deposit  of 158 

Tewa  name  for 583  582 

Milky  Way,  Tewa  concept  ion  of 41 

Miller,  Merton  L. ,  on  Taos ISO 

Mineral  paint,  reference  to 581,582 

See  also  Pigments. 
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MINERAL  SPRINGS  in  Tewa  country 168  165, 

168,190,851,857 
Minerals  in  Tewa  country— 

deposits 119, 120, 207, 218, 234, 

235,  258, 261, 290, 300, 308, 318, 323, 329-330,  340. 
341,354,367,380,381,385,454,470,494,552,555 

known  to  Tewa 38 

names  of 579etseq. 

Minnesota, researches  in 10,19 

Minutes,  terms  relat  ing  to 68-69 

Mirage,  terms  relating  to 60 

Mississippi  Valley  (lower)  Tribes,  work  on        11 
Missouri— 

collection  from 21 

mound  exploration  in 19 

Mist,  terms  relating  to 54 

Mixed-blood,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Moki.     See  Hopi. 

Mollhausen,  Baldwin,  on  Santo  Domingo.      449 

Months  in  Tewa  scheme 62-66 

Moon— 

in  Tewa  conception 45^8,54,62 

names  for  in  Pueblo  languages 46 

Mooney,  James,  work  of 13 

Moqui,  explanation  of  name : . .      562 

See  also  Hopi. 
Morelli,  D.  Cyriaci— 

on  Quivira 566 

on  San  Juan 213 

Morfi,  Juan  A.  de,  on  Quivira 566 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  on  Tesuque 387 

Morley,  S.  G.— 

on  Puye 237 

reference  to 410 

Mormon,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Morrison,  Chas.  C,  on  Pojoaque 335 

Morse,  Jedidiah,  on  Isleta 529 

Mota-Padilla,  MatIas  de  la— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Puaray 524 

on  Quivira 566 

Mountain-lion  in  Tewa  conception 43 

Mountains  sacred  to— 

Picuris  Indians '. 339 

San  Juan  Indians 222 

Taos  Indians 178 

Tesuque  Indians 389 

Tewa  Indians 124, 348 

See  also  Cardinal  mountains. 
Muhlenpfordt,  Eduard— 

on  Cochiti 440 

on  Pecos 476 

on  San  Felipe 500 

on  Sandia 527 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

Muller,  Fritz,  reference  to 357 

Mythic  places  in  Tewa  country 571-572 

Mythology— 

Pueblo  Indians 515 

San  Ildefonso  Indians 272, 

274,295,296,298-299,331 

San  Juan  Indians 229 

Tewa  Indians 45, 56, 

164 , 165-166, 167, 199, 514, 536-537, 567, 571 
Zuni  Indians 419-420, 514, 537 


Page 
Nambe  Indians— 

cardinal  mammals 43 

month-names 62-68 

origin 344-846,360-361 

Naranjo,  J.  M.— 

on  Whapige 291 

reference  to 236 

Natchez  language,  reference  to 14 

National  monuments,  creation  of 20 

Navaho  Indians— 

cardinal  mountains 44 

color  scheme 42 

in  fight  with  Tewa  and  Hopi 257 

int ermarriage  with  Zuni 403 

names  for 399-400, 573, 575 

part  of  population  of  Nambe' 360 

shell  assignments 44 

weaving 11 

Negro,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Nelson,  N.  0.,  acknowledgment  to 38 

New  Mexico— 

national  monuments 20 

researches  in 10,20 

Niqa,  on  Acoma 543 

Nichols,  Frances  S.,  work  of 12,24. 

Niel,  Jose  Amando,  on  San  Pablo  ruin 508 

Night.    See  Day  and  Night. 

Non-Pueblo  Indian,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Non-Tewa  Indian,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Nusbaum,  J.  L.,  acknowledgment  to 38 

Nuttall,  Zelia,  on  turquoise 580 

Obsidian — 

deposits  of 179 

Tewa  names  for 5S3-5S4 

Ocean,  Tewa  knowledge  of 52 

OCHER— 

deposits  of 553 

references  to 422, 5S2 

See  also  Mineral  paint. 

Ogilby,  Jno.— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Jemez 402 

Ollero  Apache,  Tewa  name  for 574 

OSate,  Juan  de— 

on  Acoma 543, 544 

on  Chilili 531 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Jemez  Indians 402 

on  Jemez  pueblos 405,406,407,408 

on  Kipana 550 

on  Ojana 553 

on  Pecos 473,476,477 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Puaray 523,524. 

on  San  Crist6bal 486 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  Gabriel 228 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

on  San  Juan 213 

on  San  Marcos 551 

on  San  Pablo  ruin 508 

on  Sandia 525 

on  Santa  Ana 520,521 

on  Santa  Clara 242 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 
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Onate,  Juan  i>e— Continued. 

cm  Sia 517, 519 

on  Tajique 533 

on  Taos 182,183, 

on  Yuquevimque 227 

Ontario,  researches  in 10,  is 

OROZCO  V   BERRA,  Ma.NI'KL- 

on   \roma 543,545 

on  Gyusiwa 391 

Ortega,  dionisio— 

on  Ranohos  de  San  Antonio 312 

reference  to 307 

Ostermann,   Rev.    Leopold,    acknowledg- 
ment to 12 


Paint.    See  Pigments. 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  refer- 
ence to 11 

Parke,  Jno.  G.— 

on  Poguate 539 

on  Tojoaque 334 

onQuivira 566 

on  S  ia 518 

Pawnee  Indians,  Tewa  name  for 575, 578 

Peabopy  House,  reference  to 16 

Pecos  Indians— 

data  on 477, 478 

early  homes 474 

language 37 

names  for 472, 473, 576 

reference  to 259 

Peet,  Dr.  Stephen  D.— 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Jemez 403 

Pennant,  T.,  on  Quivira 566 

Pennsylvania,  researches  in 10 

Peoria  dictionary,  manuscript  of 23 

Perea,  Estevan  de,  on  Acoma 545 

Personal  names,  Tewa,  reference  to 56 

Petrified  forest,  references  to 553, 581 

Petrdjied  wood,  Tewa  name  for 580 

Phonetic  key 39-40 

Phonograph,  use  in  recording  Indian  music .        19 

Phratries,  Tewa,  reference  to 61-62 

Pictographs,  references  to 365, 398, 553 

Picuris  Indians— 

habitat 172 

language 37 

name  for  Tewa 576 

pigment  used  by 175 

pottery 195 

sacred  mountain 339 

shrines 194, 339 

sun-painting 191 

Pigment,  red,  Tewa  name  for 582 

Pigments,  deposits  of 113,175,552,581 

See  also  Mineral  paint,  OcnER. 
Pike,  Gen.  Zebulon  M.— 

onCoehiti 440 

on  Laguna 541 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 358 

on  Picuris 193 

on  San  Felipe 500 

on  Sandia 526, 527 

on  Sia 518 

on  Taos 182 


Page 
Pimentel,  Francisco,  on  Santo  Domingo. . .      448 

Pinini,  a  dwarf  race 435,500,501 

See  also  Pygmies. 

Pipes,  Tewa,  reference  to 581 

Pino  Indians— 

language 37 

name  for  earth 52 

Tewa  name  for 575 

Pitfalls  for  game, references  to 268, 279-280 

Place-names,  Tewa— 

detailed  treatment 94  et  seq. 

large  features 98-106 

list  of 588-618 

notes  on 37-38, 94-98 

Plague,  terms  relating  to 69 

Plains  1  npians,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Poore,  Henry  R.,  on  Taos 182 

Potomac  Valley,  stone  relics  from 21 

Pottery— 

clay  used  for 582 

from  ruin  at  Lamy 557-558 

Picuris 195 

references  to 201, 

331, 340,  380,  411,  442, 450,  455-456, 457,  466,  571 

San  Ildefonso 308 

San  Juan 203, 208 

Santa  Ana  Keresans 523 

Tano 512 

Tiwa 523, 532,  534 

Powell,  Maj.  J.  W  — 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Laguna '    540 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Taos 181 

on  Tyuonyi 411 

Pradt,  G.  H.,  on  Poguate 538, 539 

Prince,  L.  Bradford— 

'onCoehiti 439 

on  Quivira 566 

on  Sandia 527 

reference  to • 232 

stone  idols  discovered  by 417,  419 

Property  of  Bureau 25 

Publications  of  Bureau 21-22 

Pueblo  Indians— 

names  for  cloud 54 

names  for  star 48 

names  for  sun  and  moon 46 

salt  supply 535-537 

Tewa  names  for 575, 576 

See  also  tribal  names. 
Pullen,  Clarence— 

on  Cuyamunque 333 

on  Enchanted  Mesa 545 

Puname  Indians,  reference  to 518 

Pygmies,  references  to 418, 435, 500. 501, 549 


Queres.    See  Keresan  Family. 
Quileute  Indians,  researches  among. 
Quirix,  origin  of  name, 
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Race-tracks— 

Namlx? 362 

San  Juan 211,217 

Rain,  terms  relating  lo 57-53 

Rainbow,  terms  relating  to 58 
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Ramusio,  Giovanni- 

Page 

Read,  B.  M.,  on  Albuquerque 

Reagan,  Albert  B.,  linguistic  work  of.. 

...       530 
23 

Researches  of  Bureau 9-19 

Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indian,  Tewa  name 

Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  researches  at 

Ritcii,  W.  G.— 

on  mica  near  Petaca 

11 

. . .       158 

Rivera,  Antonio  Domingo,  reference  to, 
Rivera,  Pedro  de— 

...       169 

on  Manzano  Mountains 

...      531 

..      526 

on  Sandia  Mountains 

on  Santo  Domingo 

..      514 
..      449 

Rivers— 

peculiarity  in  naming 

personification  of 

Robinson,  Doane, acknowledgment  to. . . 

Romero,  Juan  de  Dios,  reference  to 

Rotbal,  Antonio,  on  Callamongue 

Ruxton,  Geo.  A.  F.— 

96 
..       102 

12 

201 

..      333 

Salt— 

principal  deposits  of 12fi,  229, 292, 535-537 

Tewa  names  for ( 579 

Salt   River  Valley,  antiquities  of 20 

San  Carlos  Apache  Indian,  Tewa  names 

San  Felipe  Indians- 

San  Ildefonso  Indians— 

294-295 
43 

295,  308 
315,  329 
..  62-66 

274,295,296,298-299,331 
origin 

536-537 
.      283 
.       308 
-310,  322 
.       348 
.      292 
.      308 

.       215 

43 

44 

.       213 

.       119 

sacred  lakes 44-45,251, 263-264, 309 

San  Juan  Indians— 

cardinal  mountains 

dance 

San  Juan  Indians— Continued.  Page 

dialect 136-137 

divinities 201 

general  data  on 213-215 

irrigation 230 

legends 208, 214-215 

month-names 62-66 

mythology 229,  536-537 

pottery 203, 208 

race- tracks , 211,217 

sacred  mountains 222, 348 

shrines 222 

San  Marcos  Indians,  ownership  of  turquoise 

deposits 493 

San  Pedro  River,  ruins  on 16 

Sandia  Indians,  references  to 37, 477 

Sandstone,  Tewa  name  for 582  ' 

Sanson  d'  Abbeville,  N.— 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Taos 182 

Santa  Ana  Indians— 

early  homes 515,522-523 

language 521 

name  for 574 

Santa  Clara  Indians— 

cardinal  mammals 43 

cardinal  mountains 44 

month-names 62-66 

mythology 536-537 

occupied  by  Tewa 37 

origin 237-238 

sacred  lakes 251 

sacred  mountains 348 

shrines 249 

Santo  Domingo  Indians— 

communal  hunts 4 14 

general  data  on 451 

language 521 

location  in  1692 405 

name  for 574 

pottery 455-456 

Sapir,  Edward,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.— 

on  Galisteo 481 

on  Pecos 47.6 

on  I'ojoaque 334 

on  Quivira 566 

on  Tesuque 387 

Searles,  Stanley,  work  of 22 

Seasons  in  Tewa  scheme 55, 57, 61-62 

Seconds,  terms  relating  to 68-69 

Segura,  Jose,  on  Isleta 529 

Seligman,  Julius,  reference  to 452 

Senex,  Jno.,  on  Isleta 529 

Serpents,'  Mythological,  reference  to 56 

Shakayuma  ruin,  Arizona,  reference  to 16 

Shea,  Jno.  Gilmary— 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 360 

on  San  Gabriel 228 

on  San  Juan 213 

on  San  Pablo  ruin 508 

Shells.    See  Cardinal  shells. 

Shrines,  principal— 

of  Cochiti  Indians 419-420, 428 

of  Namb6  Indians 376 

of  Picuris  Indians 194 ,  339 
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Shrines,  principal— Continued.  Page 

ill  San  Ildefonsn  Indians 295,308 

"I  San  Juan  Indians 222 

i.l  SantaClara  Indians 249 

of  Tesuque  Indians 389 

references  to 342,451 

Su  Indians— 

•'  beast-gods"  of 43 

cardinal  birds 43 

cardinal  mountains 44 

cardinal  snakes 43 

cardinal  trees 44 

name  for 574 

reference  to 518 

BlGttENZA  y  Gongoba,  Carlos,  on  .Temez....      403 
Simpson,  Jas.  li- 
on Acoma 544 

on  Cochlti 439 

on  .Temez 401, 402, 403 

on  Laguna 541 

on  Nambe-  Pueblo 358 

on  Pecos 473,476 

on  Plcuris 193 

on  Poguate 539 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

on  Santa  Ana 520 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

on  Sia 518 

on  Tesuque 387 

Siouan  dictionary,  manuscript  of 23 

Sky  in  Tewa  conception 41,45 

Sky  Pueblo  (mythic) 571 

Smedes,  Emilie  R.,  work  of 24 

Smith,  Buckingham,  on  San  Juan 212 

Smoke,  term  for 53 

Snakes,  cardinal,    gee  Cardinal  snakes. 

Snow,  terms  relating  to 58 

Solstices,  reference  to 62 

Sosa,  Gaspar  CastaSo  de— 

on  Galisteo 4S2 

on  San  Crist6bal 486 

on  San  Marcos 551 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

Southern  Tiwa  Indians— 

early  homes 524-525 

important  pueblos ■ 528, 530 

Spaniard,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Spanish  influence  on  place-names ,. .  96-97 

Speck,  Frank  G.,  acknowledgment  to 13 

Spinden,  Dr.  H.  J.— 

acknowledgment  to 38 

on  Acoma 542 

on  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 176 

on  Arroyo  Seco  Creek 178 

on  Cochiti 438, 440 

on  Embudo  Canyon 1S7 

on  Fernandez  Creek 184 

on  Galisteo  Creek ITS 

on  hill  near  Cochiti 454 

on  Huash-pa  Tzen-a 453 

on  Isleta 528 

on  Jemez 400,401 

on  Jemez  Creek 399 

on  Jicarita  Mountain 339 

on  Kaket'htfa 195 

on  Laguna 539, 540 


Spinden,  Dr.  H.  J.— Continued.  Page 

on  La  Hova 197 

on  Matsoita 195 

on  Namb<5  Pueblo 359 

on  Ojo  Caliente  Creek 159 

on  Ojo  Caliente  region 165 

on  "old  castle" 194 

on  Pecos 473 

on  Pefiasco  Creek 191 

on  Picuris 192,193 

on  Picuris  Mountains 194 

on  Piro 575 

on  Poiketha 195 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Ranchosde  Taos 186 

on  Rinconada 189 

onRioChiquito 343 

on  Rio  Grande 100 

on  San  Crist6bal 488 

on  San  Felipe 498, 499 

on  San  Felipe  Mesa 497 

on  San  Juan 212 

on  Sandia 525, 526 

on  Sand  ia  -Mountain 513 

on  Santa  Ana 520 

on  Santa  Clara 241, 242 

on  Santa  Cruz  Creek 251 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

on  Taos 181 

on  Tesuque 388 

on  Tewa 576 

on  Tiwa 577 

on  t  rail  from  Taos  to  Picuries 195 

on  We">to»ta 196 

reference  to 574 

Spirits,  "water-air,"  in  Tewa  belief 151 

Springs,  principal,  in  Tewa  country 202- 

203, 310-311, 325, 367, 374, 404, 407, 548 
See  also  Hot  springs,  Medicinal  springs, 
Mineral  springs,  Sulphur  springs. 

Spruce-tree  House,  work  on 16-17 

Squier,  E.  G  — 

on  Chilili 531 

on  Jemez 402 

on  Tajique 533 

on  Taos 183 

Stafford,  John,  reference  to 293 

Starr,  Frederick— 

cast  of  Stone  Lions  made  by 420 

on  pueblo  shrines 420 

Stars  in  Tewa  conception 48^49 

See  also  Constellations. 

Steam,  terms  relating  to 54 

Stephen,  A.  M.— 

on  Acoma 544 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Laguna 540 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 359 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Puye 237 

on  San  Ildefonso 304 

on  SantaClara 241 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

on  Tesuque 387 

Stevenson,  James— 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Santa  Clara 241 
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Stevenson,  James— Continued.  Page 

onSia 517 

on  Tesuque   3S7 

Stevenson,  Matilda  Coxe— 

acknowledgment  to 38 

on  a  Zuiii  spring 310 

on  "beast-gods" 43 

on  cardinal  birds 43 

on  cardinal  colors 42 

on  cardinal  identifications 44 

on  cardinal  mountains 44 

on  cardinal  serpents 43 

on  cardinal  trees 44 

on  earth  deity 51-52 

onSia 519 

on  Salt  Mother 537 

on  Sandia  Mountains 513, 514 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

on  Stone  Lions  Shrine 419-420 

on  Zuiii  name  for  sun 46 

references  to 262, 300 

work  of 11 

Suaso,  Aniceto,  reference  to 121 

Sulphur  springs  in  Tewa  country 177, 

186, 197, 391 
Sun— 

names  for,  i  n  Pueblo  languages 46 

Tewa  conception  of 15-48,54 

Sun-dog,  terra  for 48 

Sun-painting,  reference  to 191 

Swanton,  Dr.  John  R.,  work  of 13-14,21 

Symbolism  of  Tewa 41  et  seq. 

Tahltan  Indians,  collection  obtained  from . .       21 

Tano  Indians— 

agriculture 512-513 

early  homes 469, 471, 479, 

481, 508-510, 512-513, 548-550,  551-552, 553 
general  data  on ... .  254-256, 486-487,  488,  190- 191 

history  of  Galisteo 483 

ownership  of  turquoise  deposits 493 

pottery 466 

Tewa  name  for 576 

Tanoan,  no  Tewa  equivalent  for 576 

Taos  Indians— 

cardinal  direct  ions 42 

conception  of  sun  and  moon 46 

dances 179, 184 

habitat 172 

language 37 

name  for  earth 52 

name  for  Milky  Way 51 

name  for  Tewa 576 

pigment  used  by 175 

sacred  lake 178, 184 

sacred  mountain 178 

Taylor,  Alex.  S.— 

on  Jemez 403 

on  I'ojoaque 334 

Teguayo  (mythic),  reference  to 572 

Ten  Broeck,  Dr.  P.  G.  S  — 

on  Laguna : 541 

on  Toguate 539 

ten  Kate,  Dr.  H.  F.  C— 

on  Jemez 402, 403 

on  Laguna 540 


ten  Kate,  Dr.  H.  F.  C— Continued.  Page 

on  Mesealero  Apache 57,"> 

on  San  Juan 213 

' '  T  f.nt  rocks,  ' '  references  to 272, 437 

Te'quesquite— 

deposit  of 132 

Tewa  name  for 579 

Tkrrac  c  in  Tewa  art 56 

Tesuque  Indians,  shrine  and  sacred  hill  of..      389 
Tewa  Indians— 

introductory  note  on 37-38 

names  for 576-577 

Texas,  researches  in 10, 13, 19 

Thomas,  Dr.  Cyrus,  work  of 17-18 

Thompson,  A.  II.,  reference  to 350 

Thornton,  Gov.,  settlement  named  for t.V2 

|  Thunder,  terms  relating  to 59-60 

|  Tigua  Indians.    See  Tiwa. 

!  Time,  periods  of 61  et  seq. 

Tipton,  W.  M.,  reference  to 323, 469 

Tiwa  Indians— 

early  homes 510,515,522-523,527,531-534 

intermarriage  with  Zuni 403 

names  for 577-578 

See  also  Southern  Tiwa. 

Tobacco,  reference  to 53, 56 

Tonkawa  language,  dictionary  of 13,  It 

Tonto  National  Monument,  creation  of.. .       20 

Tonto  River,  ruins  near  mouth 16 

Trails,  principal,  known  to  Tewa— 

from  Nambe 358 

from  Pefia  Blanca  to  Domingo  station  ...      445 

from  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Ana 497 

from  San  Ildefonso  to  Cochiti 314-319 

from  San  Ildefonso  to  southern  pueblos..      323 
from  San  Juan  to  Ojo  Caliente  or  El  Rito       205 

general  data 106-107 

on  Canoe  Mesa 224 

on  Mesa  del  Rito 413 

references  to 383, 421, 428, 458 

Trees.    See  Cardinal  trees. 

Tribes  and  Peoples,  Tewa  names  for. .  573  et  seq. 

Tribes  known  to  Tewa 38. 573 

Tunica  language,  dictionary  of 13 

Turquoise— 

deposit 492-494 

Tewa  name  for 580 

Tutelo  Tribe,  researches  in 18 

TWITCHELL,  R.  E.— 

on  Jacona 330 

on  Pecos 477 

on  Perage 263 

on  pueblo  ruins .-. . .  252,390,558 

on  San  Crist6bal 486 

on  San  Ildefonso 304 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

on  Santa  Fe 459, 462-463 

on  Tesuque 388 

on  Yuqueyunque 227 

Underworld — 

in  Tewa  conception 51 

references  to 164,567 

Ute  Indians— 

pigment  used  by 175 

Tewa  name  for 578 
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Valles,  The,  description  of 98-99 

Vapob,  terms  relating  to 51 

VaRG  IS,  Kusebio— 

on  I iochiti 439 

mi  Ctfyamunque 333 

on  Tesuque 387 

Vauoondy,  Robert  de— 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Pecos 476 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

on  San  Juan 213 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

on  Taos 182 

Vetancurt,  Agustin  de— 

on    Vcoma 543,545 

on  Chilili 531 

on  Cuyamunque 333 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Qyusiwa 394 

onNambe  Pueblo 358,360 

on  Pecos 477 

on  Picuris 193 

on  I'uaray 523,524 

on  San  Lazaro 491 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

on  Santo  Domingo 449,450 

on  Tajique 533 

on  Taos 182 

onTesuque 387,388 

Vetromile,    Reverend    Eugene,    linguistic 

work  of 23 

Villagran,  Caspar  de— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Jemez 402 

on  Pojoaque 334 

on  Puaray 523 

on  Sia 517 

Villa-Senor  y  Sanchez,  Jos.  Antonio— 

on  Isleta 529, 530 

on  Jemez 402 

on  Laguna 541 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 360 

on  Pojoaque 334 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

on  San  Juan 213 

on  Santa  Ana 521 

on  Taos 182 

on  Tesuque 387 

Volcanic  action,  references  to 296, 

321,323-324,342,458 

VOTH,  II .  R.- 

on  Acoma 544 

on  Laguna 540 

on  San  Felipe 500 

Wakefield,  Jeanne,  work  of 24 

Walch,  Johanes — 

on  Jacona 330 

on  Taos 182 

Wallace,  Gov.  Lew,  settlement  named  for..  452 

Wallace,  Susan  E.— 

on  Laguna 54 1 

on  Pojoaque 335 


Page 
Wallace,  Susan  E.— Continued. 

on  Qui vira 566 

on  Santo  Domingo 148,  149 

Walter,    Paul    A.    F.    See    Krost    and 
Walter. 

Wai.ther,  Henry,  work  of 23 

War  Gods,  references  to.  47,56,59,295,298-299,514 
Ward,  John— 

on  Acoma 513 

on  Isleta 529 

on  Jemez 403 

on  Laguna 541 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 358, 360 

on  Pecos 176,  177 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Sandia 527 

on  Sia 518, 519 

on  Taos 182 

on  Tesuque 387, 388 

Washington  (State)— 

researches  in 23 

stone  implements  from 21 

Water  in  Tewa  conception 52 

Waterman,  T.  T.,  on  cardinal  colors 42 

Wave,  term  for 52 

Wayima  Lake  (mythic),  reference  to 572-573 

Weather  signs,  reference  to 48 

Weather  terms 53 

See  also  Cold,  Heat,  Seasons,  etc. 

We AvrNG,  references  to 11,342 

Week,  terms  relating  to 67 

Wheeler,  Geo.  M.— 

on  Cerro  Pelado .'....      392 

on  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs 164 

on  United  States  Peak 195 

Whipple,  Lieut.  A.  W.— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

Wichita  Indians,  Tewa  name  for 578 

WlEGEL,  C.  W.,  collection  made  by 21 

Willoughby,  C.  C,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Wind,  terms  relating  to 59 

Winter  solstice  in  Tewa  conception 47 

Wislizenus,  A.— 

on  Jemez 402 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

Wissler,  Dr.  Clark,  acknowledgment  to 13 

Wolf  in  Tewa  conception 43 

Wood,  Owen,  acknowledgment  to 38 

World  as  known  to  Tewa 41  et  seq. 

Wytfliet,  Cornelius— 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Quivira 565 

Yarrow,  Dr.  H.  C,  references  to 133, 139 

Year,  terms  relating  to 61 

Yontz,  H.  C,  references  to....  467,488,489,492,553 

Zaltieri,  on  Pecos 476 

Zarate-Salmeron,  Geronimo  de— 

on  Amoxiumqua 395 

on  Chama  Pueblo  ruin 148 

on  Cochiti 439 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  Gyusiwa 393 

on  Jemez 402 
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ZArate-Salmeron,  Gerommo  de— Con.  Page 

on  Puaray 523 

on  San  Pablo  ruin 508 

on  Sandia 52G 

on  Taos 182 

Zuni  Indians— 

"beast-gods"  of 43 

cardinal  birds 43 

cardinal  identifications  of  six  regions 45 

cardinal  mountains 44 

cardinal  snakes 43 


Zuni  Indians— Continued.  Page 

cardinal  trees 44 

color  scheme 42 

Earth  Mother 51-52 

intermarriage  with  other  tribes 403 

month-namas 82,63-66 

mythology 419-420, 514, 537 

principal  game 530 

researches  among 11 

scheme  of  year 02 
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